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Scene  Three  represents  the  new  contemporary.  It  is  bold  and  daring; 

blending  a  dash  of  art  deco  with  a  taste  of  high  tech.  The  luxury  comes  from 

myrtle  burl  veneer  framed  in  black,  smooth  and  alive  to  the  touch.  Such  a  synthesis 

of  elegant  engineering  and  sensuous  styling  makes  Scene  Three  a  new  classic  for  a 

new  age.  To  view  the  entire  collection,  we  invite  you  to  visit  an  authorized 

Henredon  dealer.  For  a  Scene  Three  brochure,  send  $3.00  to 

Henredon,  Dept.  G107,  Morganton,  NC 28655. 
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tested  and  fragrance-free.  And  it  has  a  unique  time-released 
delivery  system.  Use  Eyzone  regularly  and  dramatically 
diminish  the  visible  signs  of  aging  around  your  eyes. 
Suddenly,  the  aging  effects  of  time  seem  to  be  reversed. 
And  your  skin  looks  and  feels  younger— from  the  inside  out. 
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_jL_  ^  o  sooner  did  the  jury  make 
its  selection  than  I  was  on  a  plane  to 
Minnesota  to  see  the  house  that  had 
won  our  first  design  award  in  architec- 
ture. A  car  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
airport,  and  the  driver  knew  exactly 
where  we  were  going,  so  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  walking  around  the  prize- 
winning  design  by  Los  Angeles  archi- 
tect Frank  Gehry.  The  excitement  I  felt 
on  that  lushly  wooded  Midwestern  site 
had  been  building  ever  since  we  decid- 
ed to  establish  a  House  &  Garden 
Design  Awards  competition  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

As  the  deadline  for  entries  ap- 
proached, and  submissions  began  to 
arrive  in  daily  droves,  that  excitement 
reached  such  proportions  that  the 
awards  office  posted  daily  reports  on 
the  number  of  entries  received  in  the 
competition's  two  categories — one  for 
architecture  and  another  for  interior 
design  and  decoration — on  the  wall 
outside  their  office.  They  didn't  want 
my  frequent  visits  to  add  to  the  grow- 
ing turmoil.  Fueling  the  anticipation 
was  the  hope  that  our  new  competi- 
tion would  reward  some  dynamic  di- 
rections in  architecture  and  interior 
decoration.  We  were  not  to  be 
disappointed.  That  day,  in  Minnesota, 
as  I  took  in  the  varied  parts  of  the 
Gehry  house,  left,  I 
remembered  the 
words  of  one  of  our 
judges  who,  on  see- 
ing the  architect's 
design,  called  it  a 

E"new  image  of  a 
house." 
As  the  two  juries 
met  this  spring  to 
make  their  delibera- 
tions, I  had  to  sup- 
press my  excitement 
somewhat,  since  we 
were  not  involved  in 
the  judging  process.  We  had  invited 
distinguished  representatives  from  the 
fields  of  art  and  architecture  and  deco- 
ration and  design  to  choose  the  award- 
winning  projects.  Even  though  I 

BOTTOM  LEFT  GRANT  MUDTORD.  TOP  RIGHT  OBERTOGILI 


bv  Frank  Gehrv 


One  of  the  rooms  that 

earned  Patrick  Naggar 

his  design  award. 


confess  that  it  wasn't 
easy  to  let  others 
make  the  judgments 
usually  made  by  us 
as  editors,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  more 
than  lived  up  to  the 
credentials   that 
caused  us  to  invite 
them  to  serve  in  the 
first  place,  as  you 
will  see  when  you 
look  over  the  22 
pages  devoted  to  our 
two  prizewinners: 
the  Frank  Gehry 
house  that  took  me 
to  Minnesota  and  a 
stunning  New  York  City  apartment, 
above,  that  earned  Patrick  Naggar  the 
award  for  interior  design  and  decora- 
tion. I  need  not  take  the  space  here  to 
describe  their  designs — Sir  John 
Plumb  and  Martin  Filler  do  that  very 
well  in  the  pages  to  come — but  I  was 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  cli- 
ents in  the  design  processes  that  led  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  these 
award-winning  residences. 

The  relationship  between  client  and 
designer  is  further  explored  by  Judith 
Krantz  in  her  piece  Decorating  Scru- 
ples, on  page  208  of  this  issue.  I  met  the 
best-selling  author  at  a  dinner  party 
given  in  Los  Angeles  by  Joyce  MacRae, 
our  West  Coast  editor,  right  after  she 
had  finished  photographing  the 
Krantz  house  with  its  decoration  by 
Joan  Axelrod.  We  all  agreed  that  no 
one  was  better  equipped  to  tell  the 
"true  story"  of  the  designer-client  rela- 
tionship than  this  famous  storyteller. 
And  for  still  another  account  of  how 
collaboration  led  to  an  amazing  "new 
image  of  a  house,"  turn  to  page  222  for 
Alexander  Cockburn's  story  on  San 
Simeon  and  the  spirited  woman  who 
created  it. 
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GOLDEN  THREADS 

A  knowing  clientele  goes  to  Jonathan  Hope's  London  textile  gallery 
for  inspiration  and  accessible  masterworks 

By  Steven  M.  L.  Aronson 


I  can  deal  at  the  top  of  the  market 
without  that  much  capital  invest- 
ment," says  Jonathan  Hope,  at  34  one 
of  England's  most  successful  dealers  in 
rare  textiles.  "Of  course,  I  find  it  frus- 
trating that  a  merely  mediocre  oil 
painting  will  go  for  the  price  of  a  su- 
perb seventeenth-century  European 
embroidery.  Textiles  are  really  the  last 
art  form  where  you  can  still  buy  impor- 
tant pieces  for  around  3,000  pounds." 
Pieces  such  as  majestic  tribal  ship 
cloths,  ceremonial  Javanese  house  hang- 
ings, seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  Lyons  silks,  red  and  green 
brocades  from  the  noble  looms  of 
Bima,  Sumbawa — cloth  where  the  sto- 
ries of  antiquity  are  stitched  in  jewel- 
like colors,  ethnographic  fabric  that 


has  the  power  of  primitive  art.  Indeed, 
many  of  Hope's  textiles  are  more  art 
than  craft — intricate  paradigms  that 
begin  to  blaze  on  levels  where  only  the 
true  connoisseur  can  know  the  value. 

Hope  got  into  the  field,  he  says,  right 
after  he  ran  away  from  school.  "There 
were  railroad  tracks  near  Eton,  and 
one  day  I  just  decided  to  be  like  Paul 
Newman  in  Cool  Hand  Luke — he's  on 
a  prison  farm  and  he  throws  down  his 
shovel  and  starts  running  down  the 
railroad  tracks  toward  freedom.  I  just 
kept  going."  Hope  hit  the  hippie  trail 
in  Morocco.  "The  first  textiles  I  ever 
bought  were  in  the  marketplace  in 
Marrakesh — embroidered  velvet 
waistbands.  When  I  got  back  to  Lon- 
don I  didn't  have  any  money  left  so 


Above  left:  Jonathan  Hope  in  his  drawing 

room  with  central  Asian  carpets 

and  19th-century  wooden  guard  dogs 

from  Borneo.  Top  right:  Detail 

of  early- 18th-century  French  applique 

hanging.  Above:  A  French  "bizarre 

silk"  coverlet,  c.  1710. 

I  had  to  sell  them — for  slightly  less 
than  I'd  paid  for  them,  in  fact.  That," 
he  laughs,  "was  my  first  business 
transaction." 

It  was  in  the  Far  East  that  Hope 
started  collecting  seriously.  "Those 
first  years  I  dealt  exclusively  in  South- 
east Asian  textiles.  I  was  practically 
commuting  to  Indonesia  and  Malay- 
sia— if  you  put  all  my  trips  there  to- 
gether, they'd  add  up  to  about  three 
years.  One  of  the  first  places  I  went  was 
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Artists  in  residence 

The  Kitchen  SuiteThat  Brings  ArtTo  Life 


Think  of  it  as  three  living  spaces 
artfully  united  by  an  armstrong  fl 

This  new  kitchen  suite  is  home  to  more  than  just  the 
culinary  arts.  In  every  corner,  you'll  see  the  imaginative 
touches  that  make  this  suite  such  a  special  place  to 
be.  A  near-finished  canvas  in  the  painter's  studio 
is  bathed  in  natural  light  from  the  skylights 
above.  In  the  weaver's  studio  beyond  that, 
multicolored  skeins  of  yarn,  tucked  neatly  in 
storage  bins,  create  a  palette  all  their  own. 
And  both  the  cooking  and  dining  areas  open 
onto  the  two  studios,  offering  guests  a  peek 
at  work  in  progress.  All  in  all,  a  very 
creative  transformation  of  what  once  was 
a  conventional  kitchen,  unused  breeze- 
way,  and  extra  garage  space. 

The  crowne  corlon®  floor 

The  Crowne  Corlon  floor  does  an  artful  job  of 
bringing  this  suite  together.  The  result  of 
Armstrong's  exclusive  Inlaid  Color™  technology, 
Crowne  Corlon  possesses  remarkable  richness 
and  depth.  This  intriguing  pattern  captures 
with  striking  realism  the  look  of  natural  slate. 
All  this  from  a  Color  Guard™  no- wax  floor 
that  makes  this  suite  a  work  of  art. 


See  Armstrong  Crowne  Corlon  floors  at  your 
authorized  Armstrong  retailer,  listed  in 
the  Yellow  Pages.  For  the  widest  selection, 
exclusive  designs,  and  quick  credit,  visit 
your  nearby  flooring  professional,  an 
Armstrong  Floor  Fashion  Center®  retailer. 


(Armstrong 

SO.IIIC/V 

t  to  come 
home  to 


For  free  product  information  and  Artists'  Suite  booklet, 
call  the  toll-free  Armstrong  Consumer  Line,  1  800  233-3823 
and  ask  for  Dept.  7AFHG.  Or,  send  coupon  to:  Armstrong, 
Dept.  7AFHG,  P.O.  Box  3001,  Lancaster,  PA  17604. 
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Bangkok,  where  1  had  this  incredible 
feeling  oi  deja  vu.  !  realized  only  later 
what  the  source  ol  that  feeling  was: 
ntrance  hall  ol  my  grandfather's 
house  at  Cap  Ferrat,  the  Villa  Mau- 
resque,  which  was  Oriental,  funnily 
enough — very  white,  very  cool,  with  a 
lot  o!  well-placed  ancient  Buddha 
heads  around.  My  grandfather  was 
Somerset  Maugham.  He  was  a  great 
traveler  in  the  Far  East.  He  had  a  sort 
of  Oriental  quality  himself — certainly 
there  was  nothing  English  about  him. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  I  was  about 
nine.  1  remember  I  had  a  tummy  upset 
and  he  sat  on  the  end  of  my  bed  and  to 
cheer  me  up  he  said,  'There's  a  queue 
of  people  stretching  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Cap  all  wanting  to  know  if  Jona- 
than is  feeling  any  better.'  He  obvious- 
ly knew  children  liked  attention." 

Hope  decided  that  travel  was  to  be 
his  whole  trade  in  life.  Bali  and  the  In- 
donesian islands  remained  to  be  seen. 
And  so  he  went — first  by  slow  rattling 
train,  then  by  slow  rocking  tramp 
steamer,  down  to  the  Malay  Peninsula, 


drinking  Mekong  whiskey  all  the  way. 
"Any  major  town  I  checked  into  I'd  go 
straight  to  the  museum  to  study  the 
textiles.  I  just  learned  as  I  went.  I  be- 
came fascinated  by  all  the  iconogra- 
phy— there's  so  much  symbolism  in 
Oriental  textiles."  Back  in  London, 
fortified  by  months  of  research  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  library, 
he  mounted  an  exhibition  of  Indone- 
sian and  Malaysian  textiles  which  trav- 
eled to  several  provincial  museums  in 
England.  "I  had  to  give  a  talk  at  the 
opening  so  I  bloody  well  had  to  be- 
come an  expert,"  he  laughs.  He  now 
not  only  lectures,  but  writes  the  occa- 
sional article  for  Halt,  The  Internation- 
al journal  of  Oriental  Carpets  and 
Textiles.  His  most  recent  story,  "A  Bi- 
zarre Twist,"  details  the  fabrics  known 
as  "bizarre  silks"  that  were  made  in 
Europe  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 
to  satisfy  the  taste  for  Oriental  exotica. 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  buyers 
of  Hope's  Southeast  Asian  textiles  has 
been  the  Saint  Laurent  studio  in  Paris. 
"When  I'd  come  from  Indonesia  I'd  go 
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straight  there.  Saint  Laurent  was  espe- 
cially keen  on  ikat  woven  fabrics.  All 
ikats  have  a  terrific  depth,  a  sort  of 
murky  quality — it's  like  gazing  down 
into  deep  water,"  he  says,  adding,  "I 
think  they  inspired  a  lot  of  his  knitwear." 

Hope's  English  clients  include  art 
dealer  John  Kasmin  and  his  partner, 
the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  The 
English  for  the  most  part,  he  main- 
tains, have  never  taken  textiles  as  seri- 
ously as  Americans,  "who  are  used  to 
hanging  fabrics  such  as  Navajo  blan- 
kets on  their  walls."  Hope  sells  to  such 
representative  Americans  as  Lauren 
Bacall  and  Frank  Stella.  "And  Diana 
Vreeland  really  loved  my  textiles.  I 
went  to  see  her  in  New  York  and  she 
made  me  dress  up  in  them.  She  was  a 
great  friend  of  my  grandmother's." 

Hope's  grandmother  was  the  deco- 
rator Syrie  Maugham,  whose  white-on- 
white  rooms  revolutionized  interior 
design  in  the  twenties.  Cecil  Beaton 
wrote  of  her:  "With  the  strength  of 
a  typhoon,  she  blew  all  color  be- 
fore her.  .  .  .  She  bleached,  pickled,  or 
scraped  every  piece  of  furniture  in 
sight.  Mayfair  drawing-rooms  began  to 
look  like  albino  stage  sets."  Hope  con- 
fides, "I  was  only  four  when  she  died, 
but  psychiatrists  say  that  one's  most 
lasting  influences  occur  in  the  first 
years,  and  my  mother  tells  me  that  I 
used  to  crawl  around  my  grandmoth- 
er's bedroom.  She  remembers  my  say- 
ing that  a  Gothick  chair  was  like  a 
church  and  Syrie's  being  rather 
pleased  I'd  noticed  that." 

In  Hope's  flat — the  parlor  floor  of  a 
converted  late  Victorian  terraced 
house  in  South  Kensington — Syrie 
Maugham's  pieces  have  pride  of  place. 
"My  grandmother's  things  are  not  for 
sale,"  he  declares  flatly,  indicating 
three  blackamoors  carrying  a  sedan 
chair,  which  is  in  fact  an  early-nine- 
teenth-century clock  on  a  Biedermeier 
base.  "Syrie  liked  blackamoors," 
Hope  explains.  "I  had  to  buy  that 
clock,  mind  you.  My  grandmother 
gave  it  to  my  grandfather,  and  when  he 
died  it  was  sold  in  the  famous  Somerset 
Maugham  sale — to  Geoffrey  Bennison 
who  sold  it  to  Terence  Stamp  who  gave 
it  to  his  aunt,  a  charming  lady  called 
Maude  who  lived  in  Battersea  who  de- 
cided to  sell  it  because  she  was  leaving 
London  or  something  and  got  in  touch 
with  Christopher  Gibbs  who  got  in 
touch  with  we."  The  picture  over  the 
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•he  still  uses  fountain  pens. 

II 

Jer  favorite  color  is  something  called  periwinkle. 
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They  are  the  Standard  of  Excellence 
in  fine  leather-bound  books. 
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For  generations,  discerning  men  and  women 
have  sought  great,  personal  libraries  of  fine 
leather-bound  books.  For  their  worth  as  litera- 
ture and  for  their  incomparable  beauty. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  such 
books  know  the  sheer  joy  of  possessing  them. 
They  enrich  our  lives  and  exalt  our  senses. 
They  lend  distinction  to  the  home.  For  those 
acquainted  with  beautiful  books,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  being  without  them. 

Acquiring  a  great,  personal  library  once 
meant  a  devotion  to  rare  book  shops.  The 
Easton  Press  has  changed  that.  They  publish 
the  foremost  collection  of  leather-bound 
books  available  today:  The  100  Greatest  Books 
Ever  Written.  They  are  extraordinary.  These 
are  books  worthy  of  you,  your  family,  and  your 
unstinting  pride. 
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Here  is  the  greatest  literature  of  all  time. . 
works  that  belong  in  a  cultured  home. 

The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written  are  the  expertly 
chosen  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature.  They 
are  the  products  of  great  minds  —  Shakespeare, 
Dante,  Darwin,  Chaucer,  Twain.  Within  their  pages, 
genius  lies  in  abundance.  Melville's  Moby  Dick, 
Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Bronte's  Wuthering 
Heights  ...  Plato's  Republic  ...  Homer's  Iliad  ... 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass.  These  are  not  books  of 
fleeting  success.  They  are  the  foundation  of  our 
culture  ...  the  books  you  want  your  children  and 
their  children  to  read  and  cherish.  They  belong  in 
your  home.  They  belong  in  your  family. 
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These  editions  are  artistic  achievements 
in  their  own  right. 

Look  at  these  books.  This  is  what  the  great  master- 
pieces should  look  like.  They  deserve  no  less.  And 
you  expect  no  less.  These  are  books  of  unwavering 
excellence,  fine  taste  and  luxury. 

du  will  note  the  rich,  heady  smell  of  fine  leather. 
The  leather  feels  thick  and  supple  to  the  touch.  The 
books  are  large    -  noticeably  more  substantial  than 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

other  leather-bound  volumes.  The  glistening  cover 
designs  are  magnificent.  Care  and  craftsmanship 
are  everywhere  apparent. 

The  results  are  award-winning,  beautiful  books, 
of  a  uniquely  high  caliber.  Consider  that  Easton 
Press  illustrations  have  been  exhibited  in  museums. 
Or  that  the  exclusive  introductions  have  been  written 
by  the  likes  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  Thornton  Wilder 
and  John  Gielgud. 

« 
Books  made  as  they  should  be... 

no  short-cuts,  no  compromises, 

no  disappointments. 

Your  pride  and  lasting  pleasure  are  assured  by 
superior  quality.  It  starts  with  superior  standards. 
The  leathers  used  are  among  the  finest.  Papers  are  of 
the  highest  archival  grades  —  selected  for  beauty  ... 
and  to  last  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  The 
illustrations  are  copious  —  many  in  full  color.  The 
bindings  are  strong  ...  the  spines  are  capped  — 
folded  over  for  reinforcement  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  pages  are  thread- sewn. 

There  are  no  short-cuts.  And  no  disappointments. 
This  is  the  right  way  to  make  books  —  with  care  and 
craft  and  an  appreciation  for  the  art  form. 
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The  finishing  touches  are  superb. 
They  are  your  assurance  of  owning  the  best. 

Consider  the  wealth  of  detail  and  the  finishing 
touches:  Each  volume  has  endsheets  of  lustrous 
satin  moire  fabric  —  for  matchless  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. A  complementary  satin  ribbon  page  marker 
is  bound  in. 

The  hubbed  spines  are  specially  reinforced  to 
hold  permanently  their  elegant  rounded  shape. 
Page  edges  are  gilded  on  all  three  sides. 

You'll  even  receive  a  personalized  book  plate  with 
each  book. 
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Congratulate  yourself  on  having  the 
good  sense  to  acquire  this  collection. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Easton  Press  edition  of  "The 
100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  are  offered  on  an 
advance  registration  basis.  This  means  that  only 
subscribers  can  acquire  this  library.  The  books  will 
never  be  made  available  to  bookstores  or  galleries. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  your  first  volume 
is  available  through  a  Special  Introductory  Invitation 
for  just  $19.50.  For  this  nominal  investment,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  for  yourself  how  truly  magnificent 
these  volumes  are.  Subsequent  volumes  will  be 


You  will  acquire  only  one  great, 
personal  library  in  your  lifetime. 
Why  not  choose  the  best? 

—  John  Houseman 

In  today's  world  of  hurried  imitation,  it's  re- 
freshing to  find  leather-bound  books  that  re- 
flect the  long-ago  traditions  of  meticulous 
bookbinding  artistry.  It's  rare  indeed. 

Easton  Press  editions  represent  the  Standard 
of  Excellence  in  leather-bound  books.  No  other 
collection  available  today  offers  the  same  com- 
bination of  outstanding  features,  at  so  favor- 
able a  price. 

You  get  excellence:  big,  library-sized  books, 
finer  quality  leather,  abundant  illustrations, 
rich  satin  endsheets,  the  work  of  famous  artists 
and  distinguished  commentary. 

Don't  be  confused  by  books  that  seem  similar 
—  that's  where  their  story  ends.  You  get  what 
you  pay  for.  After  all,  you'll  take  this  step  only 
once  in  your  lifetime.  Do  it  wisely. 


Premium,  top-grain  leathers 


priced  at  just  $35.00  —  guaranteed  for  the  first  two 
full  years.  Because  of  the  extraordinary  care  re- 
quired in  printing  and  binding,  the  books  are  issued 
one  per  month.  This  is  of  great  benefit  to  you, 
because  you  may  pay  at  the  sensible  rate  of  one 
volume  per  month. 

To  accept  this  invitation,  simply  complete  the 
Preferred  Subscription  Reservation  and  return  it 
today.  This  step  is  all  that's  needed  to  begin  building 
a  great  personal  library  that  is  certain  to  become  a 
treasured  possession  and  a  proud  accomplishment. 
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The  Easton  Press 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 

Please  send  me  the  first  volume  of  "The  100  Greatest 
Books  Ever  Written"  bound  in  genuine  leather  for  only 
$  1 9.50  and  reserve  a  subscription  in  my  name.  Assuming 
this  book  is  satisfactory,  send  me  further  editions  at  the 
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($35.00)  will  be  guaranteed  to  me  for  the  next  two  full 
years. 
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any,  I  do  not  want  to  receive,  thereby  insuring  that  I  never 
receive  any  books  I  do  not  want.  I  understand  that  I  may 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


ilace  in  the  drawing  room — a  gift 
to  Hope  from  his  mother — also  be- 
longed to  Syne  Maugham:  an  early- 
eighteenth-century  portrait  of  a  Vene- 
tian hoy  in  Oriental  garb.  "It's  very 
much  my  atmosphere,"  he  says  as  he 
guides  his  visitor's  eye  to  what  may  well 
be  the  world's  ultimate  fabric  display. 
A  prancing  unicorn — hand-blocked 
on  linen — animates  an  entire  wall  of 
the  drawing  room.  The  artist  is  Nancy 
Nicholson,  daughter  of  the  painter 
William  Nicholson  and  at  one  time  the 
wife  of  the  poet  Robert  Graves.  She  of- 
ten collaborated  with  her  brother  Ben 
Nicholson  and  his  wife,  Barbara  Hep- 
worth,  on  hand-printed  fabrics.  Her 
unicorn  throws  an  accentuated  shad- 
ow on  an  Art  Deco  background  of 
grays,  blacks,  and  creams.  There's  just 
a  suggestion  of  femininity  in  the 
hooves,  which  are  nail-polish  pink. 
The  effect  is  enchanting,  halfway  be- 
tween Marie  Laurencin  and  Walt  Dis- 
ney. "Nancy  Nicholson  made  a  very 
few  of  these,  in  the  early  thirties," 


Hope  points  out.  "I  found  this  one 
four  years  ago  in  a  sale  where  it  was  cat- 
alogued as  an  anonymous  1950s  tex- 
tile. 1  recognized  it  immediately  as  a 
Nancy  Nicholson  because  I'd  seen  one 
almost  exactly  like  it  in  a  drawer  at  the 
V&A.  The  only  difference  was  that  the 
hooves  on  that  one  were  green." 

Hope  has  also  sold  textiles  designed 
by  other  contemporary  artists — Hep- 
worth,  Leger,  Henry  Moore,  Matisse. 
"I'm  only  interested  in  the  first-rate.  I 
don't  deal  in  pillow  fodder — material 
that  might  as  well  be  cut  up  and  made 
into  cushions  at  the  hands  of  scissor- 
happy  decorators,"  he  laughs. 

Hope  deals  in  all  cultures — Turko- 
man, Afghan,  African,  Indian — and  all 
periods — "the  earlier,  of  course,  the 
better. "  On  the  wall  facing  the  unicorn 
is  a  mounted  fragment  from  Precolum- 
bian  Peru:  the  border  of  a  cloak  un- 
earthed in  the  Paracas  necropolis.  The 
design,  a  row  of  totemic  seabirds,  sig- 
nals that  the  cloak  must  have  mantled 
someone  of  very  high  rank.  "It  looks 


like  a  Klee,"  Hope  observes,  pointing 
out  that  that  artist  was  indeed  influ- 
enced by  Precolumbian  textiles. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
piece  in  Hope's  collection,  a  master- 
work  of  textile  art  that  would  trans- 
form any  room,  is  a  palampore  as  lush 
and  exotic  as  the  Madras  state  from 
which  it  came.  "A  lot  of  Indian,  not  to 
say  central  Asian,  textiles  were  origi- 
nally made  as  tent  hangings — wherev- 
er you  were,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
Takla  Makan  Desert,  you  could  create 
an  atmosphere  of  elegance  and  splen- 
dor," says  Hope,  whose  paternal 
grandfather,  the  Marquess  of  Linlith- 
gow, was  viceroy  of  India  during 
World  War  II.  "Another  fascinating 
thing  about  these  painted  and  printed 
Indian  hangings  is  the  influence  they 
had  in  the  batik  workshops  of  Java's 
north  coast,  which  is  one  of  my  favorite 
areas  for  textiles.  Occasionally  you  see 
eighteenth-century  Indian  textiles  ap- 
pearing on  the  market  in  Indonesia, 
but  they're  usually  in  tatters.  The  rea- 
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son  they  were  preserved  at  all  is  that 
they  were  often  imputed  to  have  some 
magico-religious  power  by  many  of  the 
tribal  people,  who  had  never  seen  cloth 
so  glorious  in  their  lives.  They  were  ac- 
tually taken  out  and  worshiped  as  cult 
objects. 

"This  is  the  most  beautiful  batik  in 
my  collection.  It's  from  the  north- 
coastal  royal  city  of  Cirebon,  probably 
mid  nineteenth  century,"  says  Hope  of 
a  vibrant  oxblood  fabric  with  a  myste- 
rious foliage  pattern  (it's  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  buds  of  the  leafy 
tendrils  are  ripening  pomegranates  or 
birds).  He  claims  it's  all  but  impossible 
to  find  a  batik  in  good  condition  dating 
from  an  earlier  time  since  most  of  them 
were  originally  garments.  "This  piece 
was  worn  folded  down  the  center  and 
draped  around  the  shoulders.  It's  re- 
markable that  it  survived.  Apparently 
its  owner  didn't  wear  it  very  often  and 
it  was  then  kept  in  the  family  as  an  heir- 
loom." 

The  greatest  boon  to  fabric  preser- 
vation is  darkness.  Hope  lays  out  a  bril- 
liantly colored  pair  of  English  curtains 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "Either  late  Queen  Anne  or 
George  I — they're  embroidered  in  col- 
ored wools  called  crewels,  thus  crewel- 
work. "  Because  the  curtains  were  from 
a  set  of  bedhangings  that  faced  inward, 
away  from  the  light,  the  colors  have 
hardly  faded. 

Hope  turns  to  an  even  earlier  piece 
of  cloth,  again  in  beautiful  condition, 
which  his  own  research  has  established 
was  made  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  "The  V&A 
considers  this  piece  to  be  French,  but  I 
don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be  Italian.  It 
could  be  either.  I've  only  just  acquired 
it.  Where?  I  won't  tell  you."  The  cloth, 
a  combination  of  lace  and  embroidery 
in  shades  of  cream  and  white,  is  a  lady's 
table  cover.  He  speculates  that  it  was 
part  of  a  trousseau.  "It  should  be 
mounted  on  dark  velvet,"  he  advises, 
"and  glazed,  for  its  own  protection." 

The  telephone  rings  and  Hope  dis- 
appears into  another  room,  emerging  a 
few  minutes  later  to  announce:  "That 
was  someone  who's  just  come  in  from 
Kathmandu.  She's  coming  right  over 
to  show  me  some  early  Chinese  em- 
broideries. Stick  around.  You  ought  to 
see  this  flat  when  people  bring  me  their 
wares — it's  transformed  into  a  souk 
within  minutes."  □ 
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Regrettably,  most  insurance  ppl  icies  fail  .to  take  into  account  the  fine  archite£;tural'detai  Is 
and  unique  construction  materials  that  make  a  fine  home  fine.  But  a  C^ubb  replacement  cost 
policy  is  different.  With  Chubb,  you'll  never  be  forced  to  replace  your  home  with  r       /^^J' 
anything  less  than  your  home.  ( 

The  more  you  have  to  insure,  the  more  you  need  Chubb.  For  full  infor-           V  a 

matian  call  800-922-0533.  fc -^=^-1 


The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  is  proud  to  participate  in  "American  Playhouse!'  Watch  for  it  on  PBS. 
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CHRISTIE'S 

the  museum  where  the  art 
is  for  sale 


When  you  come  in  and  browse  at  Christie's, 
remember  one  thing:  if  you  fall  in  love  with  a  work 
of  art,  you  can  buy  it. 

No,  we're  not  talking  about  your  spending  $39.9 
million  for  Vincent  van  Gogh's  "Sunflowers."  Most 
fine  art  doesn't  set  price  records  or  make  headlines. 

In  the  past  year,  for  example,  bidders  at  Christie's 
auctions  bought  a  Chippendale  desk  and  bookcase  for 
$16,500,  a  sculpture  by  Gauguin  for  $8,250  and  a  ruby 
and  diamond  brooch  for  $49,700. 

Between  September  and  June,  there's  a  new  exhibit 
at  Christie's  virtually  every  week:  viewings  are  open 
to  the  public  at  no  charge. 

For  information  about  Christie's  current  auction 
schedule,  call  Auctionline  at  212/371-5438.  To  arrange 
an  appointment  to  discuss  buying  specific  works  of 
art,  call  Susan  Rolfe  or  Heidi  Kucker,  Christie's 
Special  Client  Services,  at  212/546-1126. 
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502  Park  Avenue  (at  59th  Street),  NY.,  N.Y.  10022 
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The  fabric 
is  Brunschwig, 
the  chair  is,  too. 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


It's  a  sheet. 
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HE  SPRINGS  OF  COMFORT 

fiie  what,  where,  when,  how  of  upholstered  furniture 

By  Mark  Hampton 


I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
sort  of  upholstered  furniture  that 
used  to  be  called  overstuffed  is  essen- 
tial to  comfort.  Until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  however,  the  majority  of 
people  had  to  do  without  it.  From  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, odd  bits  of  furniture  upholstered 
in  a  way  that  more  or  less  resembles 
some  of  our  modern-day  pieces  crop 
up  in  various  documents,  but  they  are 
fairly  rare.  A  well-known  seventeenth- 
century  sofa  actually  survives  at  Knole, 
the  Tudor  house  in  Kent  that  belongs 
to  the  Sackville-West  family.  It  is  cov- 
ered in  some  ancient  velvet,  including 
the  frame.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
piece  of  furniture,  so 
familiar  to  us  today, 
was  made  a  few  years 
after  the  Pilgrims  land- 
ed in  Plymouth.  There 
are  a  great  number  of 
paintings,  drawings, 
and  engravings  that 
show  fully  upholstered 
banquettes  or  divans, 
usually  in  alcoves  or 
niches  as  in  the  1750s 
Gothick  gallery  built 


by  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
Those  pieces  did  not  have  springs, 
which  did  not  come  into  use  until  the 
1830s  (they  were  literally  overstuffed), 
nor  did  they  have  beautifully  carved 
frames  like  everything  else  in  Wal- 
pole's  room.  There  was  no  "show 
wood,"  as  the  English  call  it,  because 
the  divans  were  for  sitting,  not  orna- 
mentation. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  large  houses  were  full  of  up- 
holstered furniture,  many  in  styles  that 
have  come  straight  down  to  us  with 
hardly  a  change.  I  say  large  houses  be- 
cause big  sofas  and  chairs  first  seem  to 
have  been  used  extensively  in  country 
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Stylistically  related  seating  spanning 

nearly  four  hundred  years  includes  the 

contemporary  St.  Thomas  sofa,  top, 

the  c-1630  Knole  sofa,  below,  and 

an  earlier  17th-century  English  settee, 

above,  which  also  survives. 

houses  in  those  huge 
rooms  called  halls — 
not  halls  as  passage- 
ways but  great  rooms, 
near  the  front  door, 
that  were  furnished 
with  comfortable  in- 
formal furniture.  They 
were  classless  rooms 
where  anyone  could  be 
received — children, 
dogs,  bailiffs,  farm- 


SLEEK  AND  SENSUOUS,  IT  MOVES 
WITH  A  SILENT  RUSH  OF  V-12  POWER. 
THIS  IS  THE  STUFF  OF  LEGENDS. 


THE  1988 
JAGUAR  X  J-S 


The  S-type  Jaguar.  Even  at  rest, 
its  poise  and  bearing  bespeak 
the  performance  and  grace  of  a 
thoroughbred.  A  true  Grand 
Touring  car,  it  is  powered  by 
one  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced and  potent  passenger 
car  engines— Jaguar's  over- 
head cam,  fuel-injected  V-12. 

Proven  by  victory  in  inter- 
national endurance  racing  and 
through  millions  of  highway 
miles.  Jaguar's  V-12  is  inher- 
ently ideal  for  generating 
power  with  less  vibration  than 
the  best  V-8.  Thus,  the  Jaguar 
develops  a  prodigious,  yet  very 
civilized,  262  horsepower. 

While  advanced  V-12 
power  provides  the  heart  and 
soul  of  XJ-S  performance,  hand- 
crafted elegance  and  a  wealth 
of  thoughtful  amenities  main- 
tain Jaguar's  highest  standards 
of  luxury.  Front  and  rear  seats 
are  covered  with  supple  top 
grain  leather.  The  ortho- 
pedically  contoured  front 
seats  incorporate  power- 
variable  lumbar  support  and 
built-in  electric  heating 
elements.  The  dashboard. 


console  and  door  panels  are 
inset  with  rich,  polished  burl 
walnut. 

On  the  road,  the  XJ-S  rides 
and  handles  with  the  graceful 
agility  of  a  race-bred  and  road- 
refined  fully  independent  sus- 
pension. It  turns  with  the 
precision  of  rack  and  pinion 
steering  and  stops  with  the 
certainty  of  four-wheel  power 
disc  brakes. 

The  1 988  V-l  2  Jaguar  XJ-S 
is  truly  the  stuff  of  legends.  It  is 
covered  by  an  extensive  three 
year/36,000  mile  warranty  and 
Jaguar's  new  Service-On-SiteSM 
Roadside  Assistance  Plan.  For 
details  on  this  uniquely  com- 
prehensive plan  and  Jaguar's 
limited  warranty,  applicable  in 
the  USA  and  Canada,  see  your 
dealer.  For  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll  free: 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. 

JAGUAR  CARS  INC.,  LEONIA,  NJ  07605 

ENJOY  TOMORROW 
BUCKLE  UP  TODAY. 

JAGUAR  XJ-S 
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Immediately  after  turning  the  dial,  the  halogen  cooking  zone  glows  bright  red  and  is 
ready  for  use  -  a  new  feature  of  the  glass  ceramic  electric  cooktop  from  Gaggenau. 
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The  new  Gaggenau  technology  of  built-in  kitchen  appliances 

is  the  enjoyable  side  of  modern  technological  development.  With  more 

than  60  advanced  helpers  in  the  kitchen,  we  offer  not  only  the  present,  but 

also  the  future  kitchen  now. 

Every    Gaggenau    built-in    kitchen    appliance    proves   its   value 

through  immense  versatility  in  actual  performance.  Top  quality  material 

used  together  with  an  expertise  in  engineering  development  is  combined 

to  provide  visual  beauty  and  functional  form. 

The  picture  shows  a  typical  example:  Completely  flat,  easy-to-clean 

glass  ceramic  electric  cooktop  with  halogen  heating.  Heating  that  is  super 

quick  to  achieve  the  desired  temperature  and  visibly  regulated  to  fit  all 

your  requirements. 

The  information  here  is  not  only  to  introduce  you  to  this  new  attractive 

Gaggenau  built-in  kitchen  appliance,  but  also  to  acquaint  you,  in  the 

simplest  form  imaginable,  with  the  world  renowned  Gaggenau  trade  mark 

of  excellence.  Our  brochure  with  its  many  illustrations  shows  all  you  may 

be  interested  in,  when  you  are  looking  to  furnish  or  modernize  your  kitchen. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Gaggenau?  We  will  send  you 

free  of  charge  the  new  Gaggenau  brochure ;  more  than  32  pages  of  detailed 

information,  fitting  sketches,  dimensions  and  many  photos. 

Just    send    a    postcard    to    GAGGENAU    USA    CORPORATION, 

5  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Woburn,  Massachusetts  01801. 

The  Difference  is  Gaggenau 
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ole  new  slant  on  clock  radios. 

asonic  introduces  the  AM/FM  clock  radios  that  are  a 
J)iece  of  art;  they're  sculptured  cubes  that  come  in  classic 
marble  as  well  as  Onyx  black  and  elegant  white. 

"These  cube  clock  radios  not  only  set  the  pace  for  style, 
they'll  sefthe  pace i  of  your  day.  They'll  wake  you  up  to  music, 
or  get  you  out  of  bed  with  a  buzzer  alarm. 

The  new  Panasonic  RG-60  cube  clock  radios.  One  form  of 
art  that  won't  put  you 
to  sleep, 


The  Prints 

And  The 

Pauper 

Artmark  fabricates  the 

tale  for  draperies, 

bedspreads  and  upholstery 

Where  proper  paisleys 

meet  flamboyant  florals 

Patrician  pinks  meet 

common  neutrals 

And  they  live  together 

in  harmony  Forever 

Wherever 
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ARTMARK  Si 

Fabrics  Company.  Inc 

Dept  H2.  480  Lancaster  Pike 

Frazer,  PA  19355 
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ers — and  this  casual  association  still 
clings  to  a  lot  of  upholstered  furniture  J 
as  does  the  masculine  clubby  aspect  j 
One  occasionally  hears  people  of  a  cer- 
tain  age  refer  to  large  overstuffec 
chairs  as  club  chairs. 

I  suppose  it  is  natural  that  as  life  be- 
came more  comfortable  and  informal, 
furniture  suitable  to  this  way  of  livingl 
would  become  more  prevalent.  But  at| 
the  same  time  innumerable  houses, 
even  into  this  century,  continued  tol 
have  formal  drawing  rooms  or  parlors, 
that  contained  no  large  upholstered 
pieces.  These  rooms,  with  their  chairs  j 
and  settees  that  stood  on  rather  spindly ! 
legs,  symbolize  to  us  stiffness  and  dis- 
comfort.  They  possess  a  body  language 
that  says  to  the  person  standing  at  the 
threshold,  "Come  on  in  if  you  want  to,  j 
but  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  re-fl 
lax."  Manners  were  stricter  then.  Thet 
reverse  message,  one  that  is  inviting 
and  promises  comfort  and  pleasure,  is  I 
communicated  by  the  presence  of  gen- : 
erously  scaled  upholstery. 

Not  only  do  many  of  the  sofa  and 
chair  designs  that  are  popular  today  , 
differ  very  little  from  those  of  eighty  or  J 
ninety  years  ago,  but  there  is  a  firm  in 
London,  the  Howard  Chairs  company, 
that  began  as  a  chair  maker  in  the  J 
1820s  and  has  been  rolling  along  ever 
since.  Their  marvelous  furniture  made 
today  looks  just  the  way  it  did  in  Coun- 
try Life  photographs  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  had  to 
be  scaled  down  a  bit,  but  the  outlines 
and  proportions  have  been  scrupu- 
lously preserved.  New  York  firms,  ' 
some  of  which  stay  in  the  same  family 
from  one  generation  to  the  next,  manu- 
facture many  of  these  same  styles,  and 
they  even  continue  to  use  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  names  that  identify  spe- 
cific designs.  The  Bridgewater  chair 
with  its  softly  curved  arm  is  known  by 
that  name  everywhere.  The  Chester- 
field, in  addition  to  identifying  a  type 
of  overcoat,  means  to  most  people  a 
tufted  sofa  whose  back  and  arms  are 
the  same  height.  The  enormous 
Charles  of  London  chair  takes  its  name 
from  a  decorating  firm  that  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Duveen  brothers,  who,  it 
is  said,  was  paid  not  to  use  the  family 
name  by  his  aggressive  brother  Joseph, 
head  of  the  family  art  business  and 
eventually  a  lord.  Tuxedo  Park  gave  its 
name  both  to  a  dinner  jacket  and  to  a 
high-arm  sofa  style. 
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She'd  told  me  at  the  be£innin&  I 

would  know  when  the  time  was  ri&ht 

to  whisk  her  away  for  a  weekend. 

All  I  did  was  hasten  the  process. 

"I'm  not  like  other  £,irls." 

She'd  made  it  clear  that  she  was  in 
to  hurry  to  fall  in  love,  that  a  serious 
•elationship  was — out  of  the  question. 

"Besides,  you're  much  too  youn£, 
ust  yet  for  a  really  romantic  weekend 
n  the  country,"  she  taunted. 

I  endured  this  for  just  six  weeks. 

Once  I'd  made  up  my  mind,  it  took 
>nly  a  moment  to  find  a  jeweller  with 
he  taste  and  flair  to  sell  the  collection 
)f  watches  made  by  Concord. 

"You'll  be  wanting  something  for  a 
^ery  dark-haired  lady,  I'd  warrant," 
;aid  the  jeweller  taking  out  trays  and 
rays  from  his  vast  Concord  selection. 

I  knew  which  one  was  hers  in  less 
han  a  second. 

Incredibly  thin  with  a  £>old  face 
vreathed  in  soft-brushed  stainless 
iteel,  there  were  no  numbers,  just  dia- 
nonds  marking  the  hours. 

Embedded  in  the  bezel,  a  ring?,  of 
;eemin£,ly  endless  diamonds. 

And  a  bracelet  held  together  by 
iimple,  solid  14  carat  £>old  bars. 

It  was  her  kind  of  classic  and  time- 
ess  taste,  so  different  from  all  those 
)i£>,  bulky,  flashy  brand  names  some  of 


my  earlier  ladies  had  boasted. 

This  particular  model  was  called 
the  Concord  Mariner  SG? 

"A  watch  like  this  deserves  a  beau- 
tiful wrist,"  the  jeweller  sighed  as  he 
took  my  cheque. 

"And  a  change  of  heart,"  I  thought 
to  myself. 

Knowing  how  unimpressed  she 
was  with  all  the  obvious  trappings  of 
wealth,  I  took  her  out  the  very  next 
ni^ht,  but  I  took  her  to  the  Lig,ht- 
Heavywei^ht  Title  Bout.  It  was  a  mas- 
terly stroke. 

She  shouted  Irom  beginning?,  to 
end,  with  a  paper  cup  of  beer  in  one 
hand  and,  fortunately,  me  in  the  other. 

Later,  whilst  saying,  a  gentle  good- 
bye, I  pulled  out  my  package. 

"I  think  the  time  has  come,"  I  said. 

She  opened  the  box,  revealing  one 
of  the  world's  most  beautiful  timepieces. 

She  smiled,  slowly,  with  her  eyes 
smiling  last  and  longest. 

"What  do  you  £>et  for  breakfast  up 
in  this  countryside  of  yours?"  she 
asked  softly.  The  time  had  come. 
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Many  upholstery  designs  are  evolu- 
tionary forms.  The  Knole  sofa,  for  ex- 
ample, is  derived  from  a  high-back 
settee  (both  illustrated  on  page  46). 
The  wings  of  the  arms  were  brought 
forward  and  squared  off,  and  pillow- 
like pads  were  sewn  on.  They  had  to  be 
attached  because  the  arms  let  down  by 
means  of  a  metal  ratchet.  The  modern 
St.  Thomas  sofa,  one  of  Billy  Baldwin's 
favorites,  is  the  contemporary  descen- 
dant of  this  design.  The  reason  the  seat 
cushion  extends  under  the  padding  of 
the  arm  is,  I'm  sure,  that  it  developed 
out  of  the  relationship  of  the  seat  to  the 
arm  on  the  Knole  version.  There  are 
many  more  contemporary  designs  that 
are  equally  tenacious  in  their  ability  to 
remain  in  the  staple  diet  of  decoration 
and  design.  Most  of  them  have  some 
deep  roots  in  the  past. 

Another  approach  to  furniture  his- 
tory is  to  study  it  in  relationship  to  dec- 
orators and  architects.  If  you  enjoy 
looking  at  photographs  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White  houses  as  much  as  I  do, 
you  will  be  amused  not  only  by  their  ar- 
chitectural details  but  also  by  the  firm's 
persistent  preference  for  certain  up- 
holstered furniture  styles.  One  fasci- 
nating example  is  a  low-slung  and 
incredibly  deep  sofa  with  a  tight  seat 
and  back,  that  is,  no  loose  cushions. 
The  seat  height  is  literally  one  foot  off 
the  floor  (most  sofa  seats  are  about  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  inches  high).  The 
beautiful  casino  built  by  Stanford 
White  for  the  Astor  family  at  Rhine- 
beck  had  these  wonderful,  funny-look- 
ing sofas  around  the  indoor  swimming 
pool.  They  were  perfect  for  lolling  in 
and  conveyed  that  lazy  message  by 
their  appearance  alone. 

In  the  far-ranging  work  of  Elsie  de 
Wolfe,  one  sees  rather  chaste  ladylike 
sofas  and  chairs  that  were  conceived  by 
a  woman  whose  chief  love  was  lightly 
scaled,  proper  period  furniture  with 
carved  frames.  The  upholstered  pieces 
were  intended  simply  to  fulfill  an  al- 
most neutral  utilitarian  role.  Their 
decorative  effect  was  negligible;  they 
were  there  for  comfort  and  unobtru- 
sive necessity.  Her  great  rival,  Syrie 
Maugham,  on  the  other  hand,  loved 
fanciful  sofas  and  chairs  that  were 
plump  and  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Often  these  pieces  were  tufted  and 
done  up  with  pleats  and  bows.  It  is  per- 


fectly clear  that  the  one  practitioner  of 
the  decorating  trade  put  valuable  fur- 
niture first  and  the  other  put  decora- 
tive effects  ahead  of  everything  else; 
they  each  leaned  toward  the  type  of  up- 
holstered furniture  that  best  suited 
their  point  of  view.  That  is  exactly  the 
attitude  we  can  and  should  adopt  to- 
day, especially  since  it  is  possible  to  or- 
der up  anything  you  want. 

If  you  happen  to  possess  a  suite  of 
beautifully  carved  Louis  XVI  chairs 
and  want  to  achieve  a  formal  atmo- 
sphere of  richness  and  luxury,  you  will 
want  to  avoid  big  upholstered  chairs 
and  limit  yourself  instead  to  a  graceful 
sofa  style  that  is  neither  too  huge  nor 
too  masculine.  It  should  be  the  type 
that  allows  you  to  use  some  fancy 
trim — perhaps  cording  in  the  seams 
and  a  base  fringe.  French  upholstery 
styles  (more  than  English  and  Ameri- 
can) include  designs  that  allow  one  to 
hang  elaborate  tassels  from  the  ends  of 
the  arms  and  the  backs.  This  type  of 
upholstered  furniture  requires  a  pretty 
jazzy  support  system:  everything 
should  look  rich.  French  upholstery 
also  goes  well  with  all  the  somewhat  ec- 
centric nineteenth-century  decorative- 
arts  styles  that  are  so  popular  now. 

The  Victorian  explosion  has  been 
responsible  for  the  revival  of  a  lot  of 
slightly  cranky  but  marvelous-looking 
and  very  comfortable  chairs.  Their 
swooping  backs  and  short  eccentric 
legs  add  great  style  and  an  element  of 
amusement  to  a  room.  The  corre- 
sponding sofas  seem  less  useful,  often 
not  made  to  stand  against  a  wall.  More 
up-to-date  models,  by  means  of  fringe 
and  tufting  and  ruching,  can  be  modi- 
fied to  go  with  an  odd  assortment  of 
the  Victorian  chairs  many  of  us  love. 

I  should  point  out  that  a  decent  up- 
holstery workroom  can  achieve  aston- 
ishing changes  in  the  design  of  an 
existing  wood  frame.  You  cannot  alter 
the  basic  shape  of  the  frame,  but  you 
can  add  or  eliminate  rolled  arms  and 
backs;  you  can  square  off  a  chair  that  is 
too  rounded  or  soften  one  that  is  too 
hard-edged.  Backs  can  be  raised  or 
lowered.  Why  bother?  Because  it  is  of- 
ten difficult,  except  in  a  large  city,  to 
find  a  source  for  frames,  and  it  is  far 
safer  (and  cheaper)  to  modify  one  than 
to  start  from  scratch. 

Contemporary  rooms  demand  up- 


holstery styles  that  harmonize  with  the 
art  and  the  architecture  and  the  general 
mood  you  are  trying  to  achieve.  For 
years  I  have  watched  people  with  a 
taste  for  contemporary  styles  needless- 
ly rely  on  stiff-looking  modernized  up- 
holstery that,  even  when  comfortable, 
looks  so  hard  and  forbidding  that  no 
one  in  his  right  mind  would  ever  sit  on 
it.  There  are,  however,  many  designs 
that  are  inviting  and  at  the  same  time  in 
harmony  with  modern  architectural 
styles.  The  St.  Thomas  sofa  in  the  illus- 
tration is  an  example. 

The  current  mania  for  Russian,  Bal- 
tic, and  Biedermeier  styles  poses  a 
fresh  set  of  challenges.  Sofas  in  particu- 
lar can  be  difficult  to  integrate  with  this 
stiff-looking  northern  European  furni- 
ture. The  problem  is  intensified  in 
rooms  where  period  settees  are  used. 
In  these  styles,  the  settee  designs  are  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  but 
very  often  they  are  tall  and  high- 
backed.  These  proportions  frequently 
make  normal  upholstered  pieces 
placed  nearby  look  as  though  they  are 
standing  in  a  hole.  This  is  not  a  felici- 
tous look,  and  ordinary  upholstered 
pieces  should  be  avoided. 

Except  for  custom  workrooms,  it 
was  not  easy  in  the  past  to  find  uphol- 
stery manufacturers  whose  lines  in- 
cluded much  variety  in  design.  In 
recent  years,  thank  heaven,  all  that  has 
changed,  and  people  who  decorate  for 
themselves  can  now  choose  from  a  vast 
array  of  styles,  both  historic  and  newly 
developed.  As  with  all  decorating  deci- 
sions, it  is  helpful  if  one's  taste  is  devel- 
oped to  the  degree  that  most  purchases 
have  a  way  of  naturally  becoming  a  part 
of  a  coherent  whole.  We  all  change 
though,  and  in  the  selection  of  uphol- 
stered furniture,  you  fortunately  have 
the  option  of  modifying  it  if  you  find 
that  it  has  become  outmoded.  If  you 
stick  with  styles  that  are  to  some  extent 
rooted  in  the  past,  you  can  bring  your 
sofas  and  chairs  forward  and  backward 
in  time  as  fashion  dictates  without 
throwing  them  away.  One  of  the  essen- 
tials is  to  find  a  good  upholsterer.  With 
his  help,  decorative  miracles  can  be 
worked,  and  better  still,  you  can  be  in 
complete  control.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  a  bumper  sticker  asking, 
"Have  you  hugged  your  upholsterer 
today?" □ 
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Y)u  can  even  tell  Tiffany  silver 
with  your  eyes  closed 

Tiffany's  19  sterling  flatware  patterns 
span  the  full  range  of  design  history, 
from  classic  Georgian  motifs  to 
contemporary  geometries. 

The  extraordinary  craftsmanship 
in  Tiffany  silver  rewards  us  in  many 
ways.  Touch  a  fork  or  spoon  and 
feel  the  decoration  on  both  front 
and  back.  This  is  rare.  Then 
notice  the  care  taken  in  hand- 
finishing  and  polishing.  If  Tiffany 
flatware  feels  heavier  than  other 
flatware,  that's  because  it  is.  Tiffany 
uses  a  thicker  gauge  silver. 

In  honor  of  our  150th  Anniversary, 
retrospective  exhibitions  of  Tiffany 
silver  will  be  held  at:  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Sept.  16-Jan.  10  and 
at  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Sept.  9-Nov.  8. 

Patterns  from  left:  English  King  (1885), 
Hampton  (1934),  Audubon  (1871), 
Shell  &  Thread  (1905),  Century  (1937). 

For  our  flatware  catalogue,  write: 
Tiffany  Flatware  Catalogue,  727  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK     LONDON     BEVERLY  HILLS     CHICAGO     DALLAS 

HOUSTON     BOSTON     ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO 

800-526-0649  ©T&CO.  1987 
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e  capture  beauty. 


Available  through  Interior  Designers  and  Architects. 

From  the  exclusive  Kravet  "Komara"  Collection 
Design:  Panharia 


Inspired  by  textiles  from  the  collection  of 
The  National  Museum  of  African  Art, 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


Main  Office:  225  Central  Avenue  South 
Bethpage,  New  York  11714 
516-293-2000 
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RARE  SPECIES 

Artist,  author,  and  master  horticulturist  Graham  Stuart  Thomas 
for  over  thirty  years  has  overseen  the  gardens  of  the  National  Trust 

By  Henry  Mitchell 


Left:  Graham  Stuart  Thomas  in 

his  Surrey  garden.  Below:  Thomas's 

painting  of  a  vibrant  blue 

Meconopsis  x  sheldonii,  a  cross 

between  the  blue  poppy  Meconopsis 

betonicifolia  of  western 

China  and  an  M.  grandis  from 

Nepal  and  Sikkim. 


Few  gardeners  of  this  century  have 
had  a  stronger  influence  on  both 
duffers  and  master  horticulturists  than 
Graham  Stuart  Thomas.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  has  had  greater  impact:  his 
supervision  of  the  National  Trust  gar- 
dens of  Britain  or  his  various  books 
on  roses,  perennials,  ground  covers, 
the  Trust  gardens,  and  his  own  three 
gardens. 

He  did  not  invent  such  plants  as  the 
lady's-mantle  (Alchemilla  mollis)  or 
catmint  (Nepeta  x  faasenii),  but  the 
sudden  popularity  of  both  plants  in 
American  gardens  probably  stems 
from  his  fondness  for  them  and  his  en- 
thusiastic mention  of  them  in  his 
books. 

His  drawings,  both  watercolors  and 
ink  sketches,  are  ornaments  of  some  of 
his  books,  and  one  press,  Sagapress  in 
collaboration  with  Harry  N.  Abrams, 
has  had  the  admirable  idea  of  collect- 


ing the  originals  and  publishing  them 
in  a  superb  volume.  The  Complete 
Flower  Paintings  and  Drawings  of 
Graham  Stuart  Thomas,  which 
has  appeared  this  month,  in- 
cludes 58  paintings,  64  ink 
drawings,  and  48  pencil 
drawings  in  184  pages  with  a 
text  describing  such  aristocrats 
as  Cypripedeum  reginae,  the  rose 
'Mutabilis',  and  the  camellia 
'Citation',  among  others.  The  color 
reproductions  I  have  seen  before 
publication  are  virtually  indistinguish- 
able from  the  splendid  originals  I  ex- 
amined. A  limited  edition  of  prints  is 
also  available  from  Wayside  Gardens 
in  South  Carolina. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about 
the  drawings  is  their  total  truth 
fulness  to  the  subject,  no  matter 
what  the  plant.  Many  good  botanical 
drawings  are  correct  as  regards  stip- 
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;,  and  other  details  but 
nizable  as  the  flower  one 
garden,  and  other  draw- 
hat  are  pleasant  enough  in  con- 
veying  the  effect  of  a  flower  are  sadly 
deficient  in  showing  botanical  details 
properly.  So  it  is  a  rare  combination  in 
floral  illustration. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  writing, 
whether  of  some  great  garden  like  Hid- 
cote  or  a  small  cottage  garden  like  the 
three  he  has  made  for  himself.  One 
finds  the  descriptions  full  enough  that 
no  jolts  are  felt  when  the  garden  is 
viewed  in  the  flesh;  at  the  same  time  a 
tremendous  amount  of  specific  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  about  individual 
plants. 

Graham  Stuart  Thomas  has  by  no 
means  been  the  first  to  succumb  to  the 
vast  and  wonderful  world  of  old 
roses — some  from  late  medieval  times, 
but  most  from  the  nineteenth  century. 
Before  him  in  America  were  such  fig- 
ures as  Will  Tillotson  in  California,  the 
Bobbink  &  Atkins  Nursery  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Keays  in 


Maryland.  And  in  England  there  were 
old-rose  devotees  before  Thomas, 
among  them  Vita  Sackville-West  at 
Sissinghurst  and  the  Messels  of  the 
great  garden  of  Nymans.  But  it  was 
when  his  three  books  on  old  shrub 
roses,  shrub  roses  of  today,  and  climb- 
ing roses  appeared  that  the  average 
good  enlightened  gardener  became 
fully  aware  of  these  marvelous  flowers. 

As  gardening  writers  go,  Thomas  is 
tactful  and  relatively  unopinionated, 
but  he  likes  to  do  such  things  as  to  list 
several  purple  climbing  roses  and  say 
this  rare  color  is  not  found  elsewhere 
when  in  fact  there  are  various  purple 
climbing  roses  he  may  not  have  seen — 
the  climber  'Zigri'  imported  to  Ameri- 
ca from  Uruguay  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  one  of  several  examples. 

And  then — you  really  need  to  un- 
derstand the  utter  seriousness  with 
which  old-rose  nuts  take  their  high 
passion  for  these  flowers — he  is  able  to 
write  at  some  length  about  the  great 
rose  garden  of  Paris,  the  Roseraie  de 
l'Hav,  from  which  he  describes  endless 
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roses  without  even  a  mention  of  'Mrs. 
F.  W.  Flight',  a  particularly  beautiful 
pink  rambler — English  in  origin,  ironi- 
cally, at  the  turn  of  the  century — which 
is  grown  there  in  prodigious  quantity 
on  immense  pylons  at  the  very  center  of 
the  garden.  Why?  Well,  why  do  some 
people  prefer  poodles  to  Welsh  terri- 
ers? Perverse,  of  course,  but  there  you 
are,  and  no  point  wondering  what's  the 
matter  with  them.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain— if  Graham  Stuart  Thomas  had 
endorsed  'Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight'  as  a  su- 
preme example  of  the  1890-1920  ram- 
bler rose,  it  would  be  in  every  garden  of 
England  and  America  by  now,  instead 
of  being  virtually  unknown  except  in 
Paris.  The  thing  about  Thomas  is  that 
he  is  so  preeminent  an  authority  on  vir- 
tually everything  in  gardening  except 
greenhouses  and  water  lilies  that  his 
output  is  examined  with  a  nitpicking 
scrutiny  bestowed  on  few  other  gar- 
deners of  our  day. 

Furthermore,  the  gardens  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  of  Britain  are  inarguably 
the  outstanding  collection  of  magnifi- 
cent gardens  in  the  entire  world — and 
all  under  his  supervision.  In  the  icon- 
smashing  temperament  of  our  day 
some  have  been  bold  or  sardonic 
enough  to  say  the  National  Trust  gar- 
dens have  a  certain  sameness  about 
them.  How  anybody  can  say  that  I  have 
no  idea,  but  probably  such  persons 
would  have  found  a  dull  sameness  in 
Cleopatra  instead  of  that  infinite 
variety  and  those  gaudy  nights  that 
Antony — and  who  should  know 
better? — detected.  It  is  probably  a 
tribute  to  his  influence  in  these  great 
gardens  that  some  of  the  more  restive 
critics  have  felt  there  is  bound  to  be 
something  wrong  somewhere  with 
them  even  if  that  something  eludes  the 
same  gardener's  eye. 

One  of  the  vexing  responsibilities  of 
the  Trust  gardens  in  Britain  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  garden's  tone  and  spirit, 
once  the  guiding  hand  of  the  original 
owner  no  longer  controls  its  planting 
and  maintenance.  Plants  die,  after  all, 
and  replacements  are  perfectly  possi- 
ble, but  if  an  old  alley  of  lindens  is  re- 
placed or  if  ancient  trees  come  down  in 
a  gale,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  continue  the 
soul  of  the  garden,  so  to  speak,  while 
young  replacements  are  growing  to 
maturity.  Besides,  many  of  the  Trust 
gardens  once  had  quite  large  staffs, 
which  are  now  necessarily  and  sadly  re- 
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The  First  Lenox  Nativity  Sculptures 

Handcrafted  of  fine  bone  china 
By  reservation,  only  from  Lenox 

Since  1889,  Lenox  has  created  beautiful  works  of  art  in  fine 
china.  Now  it  adds  an  important  new  achievement  to  that 
long  tradition  oi  excellence  ...  The  Holy  Family,  the  first 
sculptures  in  The  Lenox  Nativity  Collection. 

Created  by  the  skilled  artists  of  Lenox  and  handcrafted  in 
fine  bone  china,  these  superbly  detailed  sculptures  will 
bring  new  joy  and  beauty  to  your  home  this  Christmas— 
and  every  Christmas  to  come.  Treasured  works  of  art  that 
will  grow  in  meaning  with  every  passing  year. 

An  impressive  Christmas  gift,  all  three  imported  sculptures 
come  handsomely  boxed  with  a  Certificate  of  Authenticity. 
And  each  bears  the  Lenox®  trademark  on  its  base  in  pure  24 
karat  gold.  To  ensure  delivery  in  time  for  Christmas,  we  must 
receive  your  order  by  November  30,  1987. 


Shown  smaller  than  actual  size  (Joseph  7%") 


!    I  enox   Inc  ,  198 

RESERVATION  APPLICATION 

Christmas  orders  must  be  received  by  November  30, 1987. 

I  wish  to  order  The  Holy  Family  sculptures  from  The  Lenox  Nativity, 
at  $1 19  for  all  three.  I  prefer  to  pay  as  follows: 

□  DEPOSIT  ENCLOSED.   I  enclose  my  deposit  of  $17.  After 
shipment,  I  will  be  billed  for  the  balance  in  6  monthly  installments 
of $17* each. 

□  BY  CREDIT  CARD.   After  shipment,  please  charge  the  full 
amount  of  $1 19  *  to  the  credit  card  indicated  below: 

□  MasterCard     □  VISA     □  American  Express 


Account  No 


.Exp.. 


. _  hxp._ 

"Plus  $4  25  per  set  of  three  sculptures  for  shipping  ancf  handling  State  sales 
t.i\  u  ill  be  hilled  if  applicable  On  orders  received  after  No\  ember  30th, 
please  allow  8  to  10  weeks  for  delivery 


Signature- 
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All  order--  are  subject  to  ai  i  eptam  e 


rLEASETRINT 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Mail 
to: 


On  credit  card  orders  call 

TOLL  FREE  1-800-537-1600  ext.  916, 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

Lenox  Collections 


One  Lenox  Center,  PO  Box  3026,  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania  19093-0051 
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duced.  The  quest  ion  often  becomes  how 
to  preserve  the  garden's  original  tone 
without  a  baronial  scale  of  laborers. 

At  Cliveden,  for  example,  one  of  the 
largest  Trust  gardens,  it  was  formerly 
the  habit  to  set  out  60,000  tender 
plants  each  spring,  and  the  cost  both  in 
money  and  'abor  is  now  out  of  the 
question.  Thus  the  question  becomes 
how  the  air  and  style  of  such  a  garden 
may  be  kept  without  such  lavish  ex- 
penditures of  scarce  resources.  Two 
vast  borders,  each  200  by  18  feet 
backed  by  high  walls,  were  redesigned 
by  Thomas  at  Cliveden  with  wall 
shrubs  and  climbers  to  make  a  back- 
drop for  foliage  and  flower  colors  in 
the  borders.  The  effect  is  still  rich,  but 
there  are  no  longer  60,000  tender 
plants  to  be  set  out  in  late  spring  and 
replaced  in  the  fall  with  greens  for  win- 
ter color.  It  is  by  no  means  trouble-free 
but  at  least  it  is  possible,  whereas  the 
old  system  was  not. 

Some  fine  gardens,  however,  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  simplifying  the  orig- 
inal planting  schemes  and  would  lose 
most  of  their  character  if  too  much  em- 
phasis were  placed  on  labor.  Such  a 
garden  is  Hidcote,  garden  of  the  late 
Major  Lawrence  Johnston  and  argu- 
ably the  finest  garden  of  England.  Its 
charm  has  always  lain  partly  in  the 
lushness  and  variety  of  its  planting. 
Doubtless,  economies  could  be  made 
if  catmint  were  substituted  for  the 
great  drifts  of  meconopsis,  but  the  ef- 
fect would  be  different  and  infinitely 
less  exciting;  hence  the  plantings  of 
meconopsis  survive.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  garden  in  Major  Johnston's  day 
was  the  surprisingly  dense  planting  of 
an  astonishing  assortment  of  flowers. 
They  crawl  over  one  another,  you 
might  say.  This  is  highly  labor  inten- 
sive, and  since  the  garden  deteriorated 
for  a  time  after  Major  Johnston's  re- 
gime, the  temptation  must  have  been 
great  to  simplify  the  planting  schemes. 
But  mercifully  this  was  not  done. 

It  is  one  thing  to  use  plants  as 
ground  cover  in  a  grand  garden  in 
which  the  vast  borders  are  essentially 
architectural  wings.  It  is  another  thing 
entirely  to  try  to  do  this  with  a  garden 
such  as  Hidcote,  which  is  endlessly 
compartmentalized,  each  section  rich 
in  plants  as  well  as  charming  in  design. 
If  Hidcote  were  given  over  to  ground 


covers  and  geraniums,  possibly  the 
very  stones  would  cry  out,  but  Thomas 
wisely  replanted  Hidcote  with  an  end- 
lessly rich  variety  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  climbers,  regardless  of  the  labor 
involved.  He  did  this  to  maintain  the 
original  character  of  the  garden,  which 
is  commonly  taken  to  be  the  supreme 
example  of  all  that  a  garden  might  be. 

Graham  Stuart  Thomas  was  born  in 
Cambridge  in  1909  into  a  family  that 
respected  the  arts.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  drew,  an  uncle  was  a  caricatur- 
ist of  some  merit,  and  his  godmother  il- 
lustrated books  for  children.  Unlike 
many  youngsters  with  a  talent  for 
drawing,  Thomas  was  actively  encour- 
aged, though  one  of  his  art  teachers 
sadly  observed  he  had  "little  under- 
standing of  the  subject,"  an  opinion 
that  the  artist  might  find  amusing 
enough  today  when  his  drawings  and 
watercolors  are  acclaimed  by  so  many. 

In  his  youth  Thomas  had  poor 
health  and  was  tutored  privately.  He 
studied  the  wide  range  of  plants  at 
Cambridge  University  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  his  formal  study  of  botany 
and  Latin  has  been  useful  all  his  life. 
For  a  time  Thomas  was  with  the  cele- 
brated Sunningdale  Nurseries,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  made  readily  avail- 
able so  many  of  the  old  roses  that  were 
still  in  existence  but  were  extremely 
difficult  to  find  for  ordinary  gardeners. 
For  years  he  was  gardens  adviser  to  the 
National  Trust  and  in  recent  years  con- 
tinues as  garden  consultant. 

He  knows,  of  course,  of  his  great 
reputation  throughout  the  gardening 
world  but  appears  always  a  bit  aston- 
ished that  someone  has  read  all  his 
books.  Once,  talking  by  phone,  I  asked 
him  about  the  old  hybrid  perpetual 
rose  'Paul  Neyron',  which  is  famous 
for  its  scent  but  which  Thomas  has 
found  scentless,  though  he  is  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  fragrance.  I 
asked  if  he  thought  roses  might  occa- 
sionally sport  a  scentless  flower  or  two 
and  if  propagating  wood  were  taken 
from  that  particular  twig,  the  roses 
thus  produced  would  all  be  scentless. 
He  thinks  this  quite  possible,  as  roses 
so  often  throw  sports  that  bring 
changes  in  color  and  growth  habit. 
Such  sporting  might  account  for  other- 
wise surprising  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  fragrance  of  such  famous  variet- 


ies as  'Paul  Neyron'  and  'Baroness 
Rothschild'. 

At  78,  he  intends  to  investigate  this. 
He  intends,  for  that  matter,  to  keep  on 
investigating  everything  new  to  him 
and  indeed  is  a  little  annoyed  that  some 
people  regard  him  primarily  as  an  au- 
thority on  roses,  overlooking  his  tre- 
mendous interest  in  winter  flowers, 
ground  cover  plants,  botanical  illustra- 
tion, and  garden  history. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  char- 
acterizes his  work — in  his  books,  his 
garden,  and  his  active  changes  at  many 
famous  gardens — it  is  detailed  knowl- 
edge combined  with  that  taste  and 
judgment  in  plants  which  only  comes 
after  decades  of  intimate  association 
with  the  living  flower.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  student  just  out  of  landscape  garden- 
ing school  to  know  about  the  texture 
of,  say,  hollies  and  junipers;  it  is  some- 
thing else  to  know  this  from  endless 
years  of  observation  of  these  plants  in 
many  sites  and  exposures.  One  knows 
the  same  thing,  you  could  say,  but  one 
knows  it  with  a  depth  and  richness  that 
makes  the  knowledge  quite  different. 
The  youth,  wanting  a  certain  texture, 
might  use  the  holly  or  juniper  in  a  gar- 
den design  where  Thomas  would 
not — because  Thomas  knows  the  tex- 
ture and  also  an  infinite  amount  more 
and  might  come  to  another  choice, 
based  on  experience  and  knowledge, 
that  the  young  student  lacks. 

The  difference  between  Thomas 
and  a  lesser  gardener  is  simply  the  dif- 
ference between  Giotto  and  a  bright 
art  student,  even  though  both  of  them 
could  draw  outlines  well  enough.  It 
comes  down  to  art,  and  while  anyone 
recognizes  authority  in  art  when  he 
sees  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  differs 
from  other  work.  At  the  last,  the  eyes 
are  a  better  judge  than  the  analyzing 
brain.  Thomas  has  never  lost  his  rever- 
ence for  art,  wherever  it  appears,  and 
has  observed  that  "ever  since  man  ap- 
peared on  earth  he  has  been  using  its 
resources  and  plundering  its  beauty  for 
his  own  ends.  The  expending  of  our  in- 
heritance leads  to  all  manner  of  profli- 
gacy, cruelty,  unthinking  degradation, 
and  squalor.  In  many  areas  there  is  no 
natural  beauty  left.  But  man  has  re- 
placed some  of  this  natural  beauty 
lavishly,  from  the  nobility  of  his  imagi- 
nation, using  art  to  shape  his  world."  □ 
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Acadia  from  the  Landmark  Collection 


Karastan  Rug  Mills,  a  Division  of  Reldcrest  Cannon,  Inc. 
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RATING  THE  NEW 
AMERICAN  MUSEUMS 

How  well  have  architects  met  the  challenge  of  building  for  art? 

By  Suzanne  Stephens 


Like  restaurants,  art 
museums  are  pop- 
ping up  everywhere  in 
the  United  States.  But 
unlike  restaurants, 
which  are  constantly 
subjected  to  ratings 
about  food,  service, 
and  ambience,  a  new 
museum,  after  the  first 
flurry  of  publicity, 
doesn't  get  such  in- 
tense scrutiny  about 
how  well  its  architec- 
ture serves  up  art  in 
healthy,  tasty  doses. 
Architecture  is  essen- 
tial in  reinforcing  the 
communication  be- 
tween the  museum- 
goer  and  the  works  on 
display.  Thus  it  is  im- 
portant to  rate  muse- 
ums on  this  quality  as 
well  as  on  ambience, 
sense  of  orientation 
offered  the  visitor, 
and  the  balance  main- 
tained between  art 
and  architecture. 

The  new  American 
museums  chosen  for 
review  occupy  distinct 
points  between  Mod- 
ernist and  traditional- 
ist approaches  and 
vary  according  to  program  and  site. 
The  Modernist  approach,  which  has 
been  popular  since  the  1920s,  opts  for 
flexibility  and  neutrality.  Large  expan- 
sive halls  with  spaces  subdivided  by 
freestanding  partitions  is  the  rule.  The 
traditional  orientation,  harking  back  to 
the  classical  nineteenth-century  muse- 
um, depends  on  well-defined  hierar- 
chical spaces  containing  roomlike 
galleries  arranged  enfilade.  We  begin 


Sculpture  and  architecture  meet  in  the  High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta 


with  the  purest  example  of  the  Mod- 
ernist approach — MOMA's  1984  ren- 
ovation and  expansion — and  move 
along  the  spectrum  that  increasingly 
includes  traditional  elements. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  City 

Architect:  Cesar  Pellt  &  Associates 

Of  the  current  crop  of  museums  built 
in  the  past  five  years,  the  expanded  and 
renovated  Museum  of  Modern  Art  ar- 


guably represents  the 
best  example  of  the 
neutral,  flexible  Mod- 
ernist space.  In  fact, 
since  its  overhaul  in 
1984,  MOMA  has 
achieved  the  dubious 
reputation  of  epito- 
mizing the  clinical 
museum  experience. 
You  go  there  to  get  in- 
jected with  art.  The 
new  Pelli  expansion, 
in  hospital-hushed 
tones  of  grays  and 
whites,  seems  pre- 
pared for  the  medici- 
nal mission  of  show- 
ing its  art  treasures 
without  contamina- 
tion from  other  sensu- 
al distractions  such  as 
natural  light,  which  is 
mostly  confined  to  the 
major  circulation  ar- 
eas facing  the  sculp- 
ture garden. 

Those  unexpected 
places  where  space, 
light,  architecture, 
and  art  come  together 
in  one  memorable  mo- 
ment are  hard  to  find 
in  the  new  galleries. 
The  exhibition  spaces 
are  large  and  deaden- 
ingly  uniform.  Once  en  route  to  a  Jack- 
son Pollack  on  the  third  level,  you  find 
you  have  signed  up  for  what  feels  like  a 
journey  through  an  art  storage  ware- 
house that  has  no  exit — until  the  pre- 
scribed route  has  been  completed. 

Outside  the  galleries  the  one  major 
concession  to  architecture,  the  skylit 
Garden  Hall,  has  proved  a  big  success 
in  orienting  visitors  and  giving  them 
via  escalators  a  spectacular  view  of  the 
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sculpture  garden.  Yet  observers  note 
an  overwhelming  similarity  between 
the  Garden  Hall  and  the  atria  of  shop- 
ping malls.  As  you  go  to  the  temporary 
exhibition  galleries  below  ground,  you 
half-expect  to  find  Filene's  Basement. 

Architectural  ambience:  Poor 
Sense  of  orientation:  Poor  to  fair 
Communication  with  art:  Fair 
Architecture/ art  interaction:  Minimal 

Temporary  Contemporary,  Los  Angeles 

Frank  O.  Gehry  &  Associates 

A  renovated  warehouse  turned  into  an 
art  gallery  during  the  construction  of 
the  permanent  quarters  for  the  Muse- 
um of  Contemporary  Art  in  1983  now 
remains  as  an  annex  to  MOCA  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  the  loftlike  space,  which  in  this 
case  has  flexibility  and  neutrality  along 
with  character.  Architectural  oomph 
has  been  inserted  into  the  otherwise 
unassuming  building  by  an  interior  in 
which  the  lighting  fixtures,  steel  col- 
umns and  beams,  and  wood  rafters  and 
joists  are  all  exposed.  This  woodsy 
"sky"  is  counterbalanced  by  white 
walls  and  gray  concrete  floors  and 
ramps  that  brighten  the  space.  In  this 
environment  paintings  stand  out;  the 
sculpture  has  power  and  punch. 

Because  Gehry  has  organized  the 
50,000-square-foot  exhibition  space 
into  a  variety  of  open  spaces,  as  well  as 
smaller  "rooms"  for  small-scale  paint- 
ings, the  museum  serves  a  diversity  of 
contemporary  art — from  Richard  Ser- 
ra's  gritty  Corten  steel  pieces  to  Robert 
Ryman's  delicate  white  paintings.  Nat- 
ural light  is  excluded  in  some  areas  or 
admitted  dramatically  through  the  sky- 
lights, clerestories,  and  glass  window 
walls  elsewhere.  Unpredictability,  sur- 
prise, spatial  drama,  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  artworks  are  all  available. 

Architectural  ambience:  Excellent 
Sense  of  orientation:  Good 
Communication  with  art:  Excellent 
Architecture/ art  interaction:  Excellent 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles 

Arata  hozaki 

with  Gruen  Associates 

Finished  in  1986,  the  Museum  of  Con- 
temporary Art  in  Los  Angeles  is  the 
museum  everyone  adores,  especially 
from  the  outside.  Stumbling  upon  it 
among  the  towers  of  downtown  L.A., 
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an  archaeologist  who  has 
ivered  a  small  lost  village  of  pla- 
sculpture.  It  helps  to  have  blood 
red  textured  Indian  sandstone  slath- 
ered on  the  simple  geometric  forms. 
I  lowever,  the  most  important  looking 
building — the  one  with  the  majestic 
barrel-vaulted  roof — hovers  over  the 
ticket  booth;  it  does  not  house  the  mu- 
seum but  instead  the  hard-to-get-into 
offices  and  library. 

Pivoting  around,  you  find  stairs  tak- 
ing you  to  the  subwaylike  entrance  for 
the  underground  galleries.  Inside,  you 
immediately  encounter  a  powerful  ex- 
hibition hall,  45  feet  square  with  a  60- 
foot-high  pyramidal  skylight  that  softly 
illuminates  the  David  Smith  sculptures 
now  on  view.  Next  door  is  a  rectangu- 
lar room,  almost  as  spatially  dramatic, 
with  light  from  two  pyramidal  sky- 
lights washing  the  walls.  Unfortunately 
this  impact  is  short-lived.  You  are  then 
directed  through  a  series  of  definitely 
less  dramatic  loftlike  spaces,  a  good 
part  of  the  24,500  square  feet  total.  In- 
stead of  the  paintings  being  overcome 


by  the  presence  of  architecture,  they 
are  squashed  by  its  absence — by  the 
surfeit  of  undifferentiated  space. 

Architectural  ambience:  Excellent 

outside,  spotty  within 
Sense  of  orientation:  Good 
Communication  with  art:  Excellent 

to  fair 
Architecture/ art  interaction:  Good 


The  Menil  Collection,  Houston 

Renzo  Piano  with 

Richard  Fitzgerald  &  Partners 

The  exterior  of  the  Menil  museum,  like 
a  large  shoe  box  paneled  in  gray- 
stained  cypress,  echoes  the  1950s  at- 
tempts to  soften  Modernism  through 
the  use  of  regional  materials.  The  ele- 
gant use  of  structure  for  ornamental  ef- 
fect, however,  mitigates  the  museum's 
large  size  (100,000  square  feet)  and 
scale.  Wrapped  by  a  steel  colonnade 
and  canopy  of  curvilinear  fins,  it  be- 
comes a  high-tech  version  of  a  South- 
ern plantation  house. 

Inside,  the  museum  is  organized 
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around  a  high  320-foot-long  central 
skylit  corridor  that  gives  visitors  a  firm 
sense  of  reference,  similar  to  that  in  the 
best  of  traditional  museums.  The  gal- 
leries for  the  various  collections  (twen- 
tieth-century painting,  tribal  arts, 
Byzantine  and  medieval  art,  antiqui- 
ties, Surrealism)  all  peel  off  from  one 
side  of  the  central  corridor.  On  the 
other  side  are  located  related  work  ar- 
eas, the  library,  and  storage.  The  ar- 
rangement allows  the  museumgoer  to 
meander  through  gallery  spaces  before 
being  eased  out  into  the  corridor  to  en- 
ter the  next  section  where  art  of  a  quite 
different  character  is  displayed. 

The  real  tour  de  force  is  the  natural 
light  filtered  through  glass  skylights 
and  bounced  off  white  curvilinear  fer- 
roconcrete fins:  the  changing  tonalities 
of  the  daylight  create  an  interior  as  lu- 
minous as  it  is  serene.  Here  the  paint- 
ings of  Barnett  Newman  or  Georges 
Braque  seem  to  float  out  from  the 
chalky  white  partitions  and  hover  over 
the  black  stained  plank  floors. 

There  are  areas  that  lack  drama  and 
dimension.  The  Surrealist  art  is  shown 
in  dark  gray  galleries  lit  only  by  incan- 
descent spotlights,  and  one  misses  the 
evanescent  quality  that  only  changing 
natural  light  can  lend  to  such  works. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  skylit  but  un- 
subdivided  gallery  containing  sculp- 
ture by  John  Chamberlain  is  too  open, 
too  diffuse.  It  looks  more  like  a  large 
clean  auto  repair  shop — an  association 
obviously  triggered  by  the  excess  of 
crushed  metal  works  on  display. 

In  spite  of  these  letdowns,  Piano  and 
crew  have  come  up  with  one  of  the  best 
American  museums  in  the  Modernist 
genre,  expressing  not  only  the  Miesian 
dictum,  "God  is  in  the  details,"  but 
also  echoing  Mae  West's  apposite  line, 
"It  isn't  what  I  do  but  how  I  do  it." 

Architectural  ambience:  Excellent  for 

most  part 
Sense  of  orientation:  Excellent 
Communication  with  art:  Excellent 
Architecture/ art  interaction:  Excellent 

High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta 

Richard  Meier  &  Partners 

Richard  Meier  has  looked  closely  at 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  thirty-year-old 
Guggenheim  Museum  with  its  spiral- 
ing  skylit  ramp.  Curators  and  artists 
have  always  had  a  hard  time  with  the 
Guggenheim.  After  all,  artworks  seen 
on  a  slant,  especially  from  across  the 
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atrium,  lose  impact  Meier  decided  to 
correct  the  problem.  At  the  High, 
completed  in  1983,  he  designed  a  fan- 
shaped  skylit  atrium  67  feet  high  with  a 
ramp  in  which  there  is  no  art,  and  gal- 
leries which  feed  on  to  the  ramp  at  dif- 
ferent levels. 

The  two  acts  of  viewing  art  and  mov- 
ing through  an  architectonic  space  are 
separate  but  are  integrated  through  the 
directed  circulation. 

In  the  artificially  lit  galleries  Meier 
has  created  a  series  of  ceilingless 
rooms-within-rooms  in  whose  walls 
door  and  window  openings  have  been 
cut.  Paintings  are  displayed  within  the 
"rooms"  as  well  as  on  the  actual  gallery 
walls.  The  only  problem  is  that  often 
you  cannot  get  a  long-distance  view  of 
a  painting  or  art  object.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  museum's  excellent  furni- 
ture collection,  however,  is  served  well 
by  the  architect's  design. 

Outside,  the  building  is  monumen- 
tal. Yet  with  its  rounded  sculptural 
forms  playing  off  a  rectilinear  grid  and 
its  smooth  white  porcelain-paneled 
surfaces,  it  stands  as  a  piece  of  Mod- 
ernist art  manipulated  quite  effectively 
for  art's  sake. 

Architectural  ambience:  Excellent  in 

most  areas 
Sense  of  orientation:  Excellent 
Communication  with  art:  Fair  to  good 
Architecture/art  interaction:  Good 

generally 

Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Wing 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 

Kevin  Roche/John  Dinkeloo  &  Associates 

It  seems  that  a  new  wing  opens  at  the 
Met  about  once  a  month.  Since  1969 
the  museum  has  been  pursuing  its  ex- 
pansionist master  plan  with  Kevin 
Roche  and  John  Dinkeloo  as  the  archi- 
tects. The  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Wing 
for  twentieth-century  art,  which 
opened  in  February  of  this  year,  makes 
the  strongest  case  so  far  that  the  Met 
should  call  it  quits. 

The  40,000-square-foot  galleries, 
designed  to  accommodate  a  variety  of 
small-  to  large-size  abstract  and  figura- 
tive paintings,  sculptures,  and  furni- 
ture, are  striking  in  their  deadliness. 
Not  only  is  the  entrance  to  the  wing 
hard  to  locate  in  the  building,  but  once 
you  are  there,  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out 
how  best  to  go  through  its  22  galleries. 


Roche  clearly  did  think  about  the  art  to 
be  on  view  and  tried  to  adjust  spaces 
accordingly:  he  made  the  galleries  for 
older  smaller  painting  by  artists  such  as 
Pierre  Bonnard  more  roomlike,  with 
lower  (eleven  feet  high)  ceilings  and 
with  a  wood  baseboard  slapped  down 
around  the  periphery  for  the  tradition- 
al look.  But  the  look  is  not  consistently 
carried  out.  One  is  soon  swept  onto  an- 
other characterless  space  where  un- 
gainly spotlights  mounted  on  ceiling 
tracks  provide  the  only  source  of  archi- 
tectural excitement.  The  big  whammy 
of  a  space — a  136-fo6t-long  sculpture 
gallery  30  feet  high — is  really  a  let- 
down. The  works  of  art,  which  include 
large  pieces  by  Louise  Nevelson  and 
Andy  Warhol,  seem  to  be  waiting  in  an 
unloading  area.  The  design  gallery, 
overly  crammed  with  furniture  and 
artifacts  of  the  twentieth-century, 
appears  to  be  a  corridor  going  no- 
where. The  color  of  the  walls  through- 
out the  wing,  mutely  tinted  by  Donald 
Kaufman  and  subtly  changed  from  gal- 
lery to  gallery,  provide  a  memorable 
feature.  But  paint  is  not  enough. 

Architectural  ambience:  Poor 
Sense  of  orientation:  Poor 
Communication  with  art:  Good  but 

deadly  in  spots 
A  rchitecture/art  interaction: 

Nonexistent 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
Robert  O.  Anderson  Wing 

Hardy  Holzman  Pfeiffer  Associates 

Hardy  Holzman  Pfeiffer  decided  to 
place  the  new  wing  for  contemporary 
art  directly  on  Wilshire  and  design  its 
street  facade  to  be  a  portal  to  the  entire 
complex  of  buildings  designed  in 
1965.  The  original  looks  like  three 
large  candy  boxes  made  out  of  card- 
board. To  counterbalance  its  tacky  tor- 
por, HHPA  designed  the  faqade  to 
look  much  like  a  billboard,  with  an  Art 
Moderne  twist  given  it  by  bands  of 
glass  block  alternating  with  Kasota 
stone  and  sea-green  tile.  Unfortunately 
the  billboard  is  too  disembodied  from 
its  context — and  from  the  image  we 
have  of  a  museum — to  help  much.  A 
hyperscale  portal  on  Wilshire  clearly 
directs  the  visitor  up  a  path  to  a  large 
gloomy  partially  covered  central  court. 
The  galleries — especially  the  ones 
for  the  permanent  collection  on  the 


second  and  third  floors — are  extreme- 
ly successful.  They  are  traditionally 
scaled,  roomlike,  and  arranged  enfi- 
lade. Because  of  wood  flooring,  carpet- 
ing, thick  walls,  wood  moldings  and 
door  surrounds,  plus  coved  ceilings, 
skylights,  and  clerestories,  the  feeling 
of  the  nineteenth  century  prototype  is 
pervasive.  The  galleries  work  especial- 
ly well  with  the  smallish  early-twenti- 
eth-century paintings  displayed  on  the 
top  floor.  However,  the  circulation 
pattern  is  frustrating:  in  order  to  take 
everything  in  on  both  floors,  you  must 
backtrack  or  crisscross  through  differ- 
ent periods  of  art.  The  special  exhibi- 
tion gallery  on  the  main  floor, 
meanwhile,  is  very  bland  and  requires  a 
masterful  installation. 

Architectural  ambience:  Hodgepodge 
Sense  of  orientation:  Good 
Communication  with  art:  Levels 

two  and  three,  excellent 
Architecture  /art  interaction:  Spotty 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Museum 
Harvard  University 

James  Stirling,  Michael  Wtlford  Associates 
with  Perry,  Dean,  Rogers  &  Partners 

If  you  can't  get  to  the  justifiably  ac- 
claimed Neue  Staatsgalerie  in  Stutt- 
gart, it  is  possible  to  sample  a  bit  of 
Stirlingana,  albeit  watered-down,  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  This 
building  is  straight  and  clear  from  the 
Brutalist  Classical  columned  entrance 
to  a  breathtakingly  long  stair  drawing 
the  museumgoers  up  to  the  three  levels 
of  galleries.  The  galleries  are  tradition- 
ally organized,  closely  approximating 
those  in  Stuttgart  in  their  enfilade  ar- 
rangement. The  top  galleries  are  skylit 
and  therefore  do  change  nicely  in  to- 
nality and  character  throughout  the 
day,  showing  off  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  Chinese,  Indian,  Roman,  and 
Greek  objects  and  statuary  quite  well. 
The  second  level  lacks  natural  light  but 
has  been  turned  over  to  fragile  Orien- 
tal and  Near  Eastern  drawings  and 
paintings.  All  in  all,  even  though  the 
exterior  takes  a  lot  of  getting  used  to, 
the  Sackler  Museum  interior  seems  to 
work  well  for  the  display  of  art. 

Architectural  ambience:  Good  inside, 

fair  outside 
Sense  of  orientation:  Excellent 
Communication  with  art:  Excellent 
Architecture/ art  interaction:  Good  □ 
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Introducing  Paramount, 
masterfully  constructed 
lines  of  unparalleled  elegance. 
We've  taken  sterling  flatware 
to  its  greatest  heights,  and 
kept  it  well  within  your  reach. 
Created  by  America's  oldest 
silversmiths. 


^KIRKSTIEFF 


Since  1815 


For  more  information,  call  800-531-7946.  ■  Or  write  to  Kirk  Stieff,  800  Wyman  Park  Drive  ■  Baltimore,  Maryland  2121 1 


CHOICE 

What's  new,  what's  noteworthy 


s 


MALL  SPEAKERS,  BIG  SOUND 

Sound  connoisseurs  will  care  that 
the  new  Swedish-made  Ambria 
system's  satellite  speaker,  below 
left,  includes  mid-range  and  treble 
drivers  in  an  enclosure  shaped  to 
eliminate  waveform  disturbances, 
and  that  the  subwoofer's  vertical 
array  of  drivers  produces  air  move- 
ment that  rivals  a  very  large  woof- 
er's. Visual  people  will  care  that 
the  hand-size  satellite  pairs  can  be  wall-mount- 
ed or  stand  discreetly  anywhere  and  that  the 
lacquered  subwoofer  obelisk,  above  left,  can 
double  as  a  pedestal  or  hide  in  a  corner.  In  black 
or  white,  systems  start 
at  $900.  For  nearby  dealer 
call  the  importer,  Para- 
sound  of  San  Francisco, 
(415)397-7100. 


STAR  TURN 

Top-drawer  European  art  and  an- 
tiques dealers  make  London's  biennial 
Burlington  House  Fair, 
September  9-20,  a  master- 
piece theater.  Anthony 
Woodburn  shows  a  c-1695 
marquetry  clock,  right. 


MEMPHIS  CALLING 
The  sassy  Memphis  style 
that  burst  upon  the  Italian 
home  furnishings  scene  in 
1980  enlivens  the  deregulat- 
ed telephone  world  in  the 
new  Enorme  by  Sottsass. 
This  collaborative  effort 
of  Ettore  Sottsass  and 
David  Kelley 
weds  a  Milan 
look  to  Sili- 
con Valley 
engineering. 
Features  in- 
clude two 
color  schemes — monochromatic  gray 
or  yellow,  red,  and  gray,  left,  plus  ten- 
number  memory,  last-number  redial, 
and  a  standing  receiver.  The  phone  is 
available  in  its  multicolored  version  in 
the  Hoffritz  catalogue,  (800)  962-9699, 
and  in  both  schemes  at  Conran's  Man- 
hattan and  Boston  stores. 


THE  ULTIMATE 
IN  COZINESS 
From  the  burgeon- 
ing home  collection 
of  Ralph  Lauren,  five 
throws,  left,  are 
among  the  latest  ad- 
ditions to  his  Duke 
and  Thoroughbred 
collections.  This  fall 
the  choices  include,  from  left,  McCauley  ($375),  a  worsted 
wool  plaid  inspired  by  Scottish  tartans;  Warfield  ($90),  a 
fringed  wool  plaid;  Northcoat  ($470),  of  wool  challis  and 
tweed  inspired  by  traditional  hunting  patterns;  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle  ($470),  of  wool  challis  and  camel  hair;  and  a  cabled 
cashmere  throw  in  burgundy  ($640).  Each  approximately 
55  by  70  inches.  For  more  information  call  (212)  642-8700. 

WORTHWHILE 

In  1922  the  first  Parfums  Worth 
fragrance  was  packaged  in  a  bot- 
tle designed  by  Rene  Lalique, 
and  with  every  new  perfume  de- 
veloped by  Charles  Frederick 
Worth,  another  wonderful  La- 
lique flacon  was  created.  The  tra- 
dition continues  with  a  new 
scent,  Dans  la  Nuit,  to  be  sold  in  a 
blue  crystal  bottle,  right  (at 
center) ,  designed  by  Lalique  over 
65  years  ago.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's 
New  York  store  celebrates  this 
successful  combination  with  an 
exhibition  of  vintage  Lalique 

perfume  bottles  (six  shown),  some  of  which  are  for  sale. 
From  $200  to  $2,000  in  the  ninth-floor  crystal  department 
September  27-October  17. 

THE  TREES  WITHIN 

With  the  intention  of  bringing  the  outdoors  in,  muralist 
David  Mills  painted  the  Tree  Room,  below,  in  a  Connecticut 
country  house  that  overlooks  an  apple  orchard.  He  is  known 
to  a  broader  public 
for  his  decorative 
painting  in  galleries 
and  restaurants, 
including  the  Box 
Tree  in  New  York 
where  the  motif 
is  the  Japanese 
screen.  He  can  be 
reached  for  con- 
sultation at  (212) 
751-1883. 

ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


SPEAKERS.  WOOL  THROWS  BILL  STITES.  TELEPHONE  MICHEL  DELSOL.  LALIQUE  BOTTLE  BRADLEY  OLMAN  TREE  ROOM  JACQUES  DIRAND 
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CHOICE 

What's  new,  what's  noteworthy 


O  DWELL  IN  MARBLE  HALLS 

Vitruvius  Ltd.  is  a  four-year-old  London-based  company 
which  supplied  the  marble  floor,  detail  below,  whose  repeat- 
ed eight-pointed  stars  are  surrounded  with  a  border  of  the 
yellow  and  red  marble.  The  floor  was  made  in  Italy  and 
shipped  across  the  ocean  to  a 
Manhattan  town  house.  Vitruvius 
supervised  every  stage  from  design 
and  marble  selection  through  cut- 
ting, assembly,  crating,  and  instal- 
lation. The  company  also  makes 
traditional  furniture  and  objects  of 
wood,  scagliola,  and  metal,  and  the 
credentials  of  the  principals — who 
come  from  V&A  and  other  muse- 
ums, Sotheby's,  and  Hatfields,  the 
London  restorers — are  impres- 
sive. For  information  call  them  in 
London  at  724-5107  or  their  New 
York  agent,  Marian  Breitling,  at 
(212)744-8945. 


SCARFING  IT  UP 

Hermes  has  transformed  a  group 
of  its  status  line  of  scarves  into  lux- 
urious pillows  for  the  house.  Left, 
clockwise  from  top:  Lotus  ($75)  is 
13  by  17  inches;  Peonies  and  Flora 
Greca  (both  $275)  are  17  by  17. 
The  square  designs  come  in  silk  or 
linen,  the  oblong  pillows  in  linen 
onlv.  At  all  Hermes  stores. 


MATT  AND  SHINY 

Epoca,  left,  was  designed 
byWolfKarnagelforWil- 
kens.  With  matt  handles 
and  highly  polished  bowls, 
tines,  and  blades,  a  five- 
piece  setting  in  silver  plate  costs  $350;  in  sterling  silver  the 
price  is  $1,000.  From  Villeroy  &  Boch,  (2 12)  683-1747. 


MODEL  HOMES 

With  not  a  windowpane,  shrub,  or  brick  missing,  Dutch 
model  makers  Corina  van  Arnhem  and  Chris  Freriks  will  cre- 
ate masterly  scale  interpretations  of  houses  of  any  style.  As  in 
their  Dutch  examples,  above,  they  use  polystyrene,  metal,  and 
other  materials.  Prices  begin  at  $2,500.  For  an  estimate,  send 
photographs  and  dimensions  to  ACTA,  Bleekenbergplein  1 1 , 
2023  WJ  Haarlem,  Netherlands. 


CHAREAU  BUREAU 

Architect  Pierre  Chareau's 
desk  (1926)  and  stool  (1923), 
right,  originally  for  architect 
Georges  Henri  Pingusson, 
are  being  reproduced  in  a  lim- 
ited edition  by  MC2  Edition. 
American  blond  mahogany 
desk  with  veneer  of  bubinga 
(African  hardwood)  and  blackened  steel  legs 
is  $12,000;  stool  in  same  woods,  $3,000. 
To  order,  call  MC2  in  Paris,  4326-3381. 


CANCEL  THE  TAG  SALE 

If  breakage  has  depleted  your 
beloved  discontinued  china  or 
crystal,  you  can  fill  in  through 
Replacements  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  (919)  668-2064.  They 
stock  half  a  million  pieces  of 
earthenware,  bone  china,  and 
stemware  in  15,000  patterns. 
Wedgwood's  Ruby  Tonquin  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive. If  your  pattern  is  not  on  hand,  they 
will  put  you  on  their  computerized  search  list. 
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TRAVEL 


SPA  ITALIAN  STYLE 

he  waters  and  gustatory  prowess  at  Bagni  de  Lucca, 
tie-known  corner  of  Tuscany  much  loved  by  19th-century  Romantics 

By  A.  Alvarez 


For  most  visitors  Tuscany  means  the 
landscape  against  which  the  quat- 
trocento painters  posed  their  saints 
and  sinners:  the  mild  and  rolling  coun- 
try south  of  Florence  with  its  vineyards 
and  cypresses  and  small  hills  crowned 
with  stone  villages.  But  alas,  southern 
Tuscany  is  also  Paradise  Lost,  aka 
Chiantishire,  a  land  of  inflated  prices, 
crowded  art  galleries  and  braying  En- 
glish county  accents.  There  is  another 
Tuscany,  however,  that  is  neither 
smart  nor  expensive,  and  it  lies  to  the 
north  of  that  great 
tourist  trade  route, 
the  autostrada  be- 
tween Florence  and 
Pisa.  The  gateway  to 
it  is  Lucca,  a  beauti- 
ful and  prosperous 
city  surrounded  by  a 
dry  moat  and  vast 
brick  ramparts  with 
tops  wide  enough 
for  trees,  picnic  ar- 
eas, and  a  surprising- 
ly busy  road.  The 
shops  in  Lucca's  Via 
Fillungo  are  as  styl- 
ish as  those  of  Flor- 
ence and  a  good  deal 
prettier,  and  there 


Above:  The  spa  buildings  at  Bagni  di 
Lucca  are  in  hills  above  the  town.  Above 
left:  In  the  basement  is  a  grottolike  space 

where  you  sit  on  marble  benches  near 

a  deep  pool  of  gendy  steaming  water.  Below: 

At  the  main  entrance  are  drinking 

fountains  of  spa  water. 


is  an  elegant  res- 
taurant, the  Buca 
di  Sant'Antonio, 
where  the  pastas  are 
perfect  and  the  spe- 
cialty is  baby  goat 
roasted  on  a  spit.  Yet 
Lucca  is  part  of  no- 
body's grand  tour 
for  one  simple  rea- 
son: it  has  no  famous 
masterpieces  nor 
even  an  art  gallery 
worth  mentioning. 
What  it  has  to  offer, 
apart  from  fine 
Pisan  Romanesque 
churches  and  some 
lovely  statues,  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  city 
that  is  itself  a  harmo- 
nious work  of  art: 
seven  hundred  years 
of  domestic  architecture,  plus  the  shell 
of  a  Roman  amphitheater,  all  jumbled 
comfortably  together,  each  style  ac- 
commodated to  the  others  and  all  of 
them  lived  in,  the  historical  and  archi- 
tectural equivalent  of  peaceful  coexis- 
tence. 

The  river  Serchio  flows  down  to- 
ward Lucca  from  the  north  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains:  to  the  east 
the  Apennines,  the  spine  of  Italy;  to  the 
west  the  Apuan  Alps.  The  Apuans  are 
also  known  as  the  Marble  Mountains, 
and  on  their  western  slopes,  facing  the 
packed  and  polluted  Italian  riviera, 
whole  flanks  and  summits  have  been 
quarried  away  to  provide  marble  for 
Europe's  sculptors  and  architects.  The 
Apennines  are  bald  and  rolling,  more 
like  high  hills  than  mountains,  but  the 
Apuans  are  a  real  mountain  range  with 
jagged  peaks,  vertical  faces,  deep 
wooded  valleys,  and  fast-moving 
streams.  This  is  Gustave  Dore  country, 
all  heights  and  dizzying  drops,  a  world 
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YSAILING  STYLESlblhE  SUN. 


Roam  the  Caribbean 
or  the  Panama  Canal, 
Bermuda  or  the  Amazon, 
the  coast  from  Rio  to 
Buenos  Aires— and  more! 

From  fall  through  spring,  only 
Cunard  offers  warm-weather  cruises 
to  the  choicest  ports  of  call  in  North, 
Central  and  South  America  in  your 
choice  of  sailing  luxury— superliner, 
classic  or  yacht-like! 

Transformed  into  Tomorrow's 
Superliner  Today™  at  the  cost  of  $130 
million,  Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  a  13- 
story  City  at  Sea. 

Saga  fjord  and  Vista  fjord  offer 
the  classic  cruise  experience  at  its 
best— white-glove  service  and 
unhurried,  single-sitting  dining,  for 
example. 

Sea  Goddess  days  and  nights  are 
as  flexible  and  unstructured  as  those 
on  a  friend's  yacht.  Water-ski  or 
windsurf  from  the  sports  platform 
astern.  Dine  when  you  choose,  sit 
where  you  please  or  opt  for  course- 
by-course  service  in  your  suite-room. 

Sail  Cunard  for  six  to  17  days 
from  New  York,  Fort  Lauderdale,  St. 
Thomas,  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Explore  Bermuda  or  the 
Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal  or  the 
Amazon,  or  the  coasts  of  North  or 
South  America.  Often,  itineraries 
may  be  combined  for  a  longer  holi- 
day at  substantial  savings.  Conve- 
nient, air-inclusive  packages  are 
available.  For  details,  consult  your 
travel  agent  or  Cunard.  1 


Cunard,  Box  994,  Farmingdale.  NY  11737. 
Rush  me,  free,  deluxe  brochures  on  Cunard 
luxury  cruises. 

(Q867) 
D  Sea  Goddess  (Q992)         □  All  others  (Q948) 
Send  me  the  following  color  videotape(s); 
delivery,  4  to  6  weeks.  I  enclose  a  check  for  $7.95 
each,  payable  to  "Vacations  on  Video."  (Arizona 
residents,  add  6.5%  sales  tax.) 

DSagafjord       UVistafjord       □  Sea  Goddess 
□  Queen  Elizabeth  2  (available  Jan.,  1988) 
D  VHS  version       □  BETA  version 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

AIM   NO 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

MY  TRAVEL .AGI  \1 

E56274 

E  1987  CUNARD 

QE2  registered  in  Great  Britain  Sagafjord  and  Vis- 
ta fjord  registered  in  the  Bahamas   Sea  Goddess  1 
and  Sea  Goddess  II  registered  in  Norway. 
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rancesca 

his  corner 
s  ignored 
d  by  the 
ry  Romantics.  Byron, 
Lamartine,  Dumas 
Brownings  all  made  the 
3  Bagni  di  Lucca,  a  little 
spa  town  fifteen  miles  north  of  Lucca. 
Bagni  is  long  and  narrow,  squeezed  be- 
tween steep  hills  and  spread  out  along 
ihe  banks  of  the  Lima,  a  tributary  of 
the  Serchio,  and  in  the  last  century  the 
fashionable  went  there  to  gamble  and 
take  the  waters.  The  casino  is  now  a 
conference  center,  and  the  imposing 
Circolo  dei  Forestieri  (Foreigners 
Club)  houses  the  local  administration 
and  a  pretentious  restaurant.  But  the 
extravagant  villas  still  stand  among  the 
sycamores  and  pines,  the  English  cem- 
etery is  well  cared  for,  and  the  thermal 
baths  and  mineral  springs  flourish  as 
they  have  for  centuries.  They  were 
used  first  by  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  so  popular 
that  the  countess  Matilda  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Serchio — the  lovely  Ponte  del 
Diavolo,  a  raised  eyebrow  in  stone — to 
help  the  sick  who  traveled  there  for 
the  cure. 

These  days  the  sick  and  not  so  sick 
arrive  by  car,  but  from  the  outside 
nothing  much  else  seems  to  have 
changed  at  the  baths  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tury or  more.  They  are  up  in  the  hills 
above  the  town,  a  sprawl  of  stone 
buildings  behind  a 
narrow  gatehouse. 
The  entrance  hall  has 
stainless-steel  col- 
umns, a  shiny  bar,  and 
a  computer  on  the  re- 
ceptionist's desk.  But 
the  walls  and  floors 
and  staircases  are  all 
marble,  and  the  hush 
and  calm  make  the 
place  seem  timeless. 
So  does  the  ritual. 
First  an  interview  with 
a  pleasant  young  doc- 
tor who  asks  about 
your  aches  and  pains, 
makes  marks  on  a  dia- 
gram,  and  writes 
down  the  course  of 
treatment.  Then  up- 


stairs to  a  small  room  with  marble  walls 
and  a  marble  bathtub,  a  bed,  and 
enough  doors  for  a  Feydeau  farce. 
When  you  have  undressed,  a  white- 
coated  attendant — thickset  and  with 
enormous  hands — wheels  in  a  trolley 
of  red  mud.  He  spreads  it  on  you  ac- 
cording to  the  doctor's  chart,  wraps 
you  up  tight  in  sheets  and  blankets, 
nods  "Buon  riposo,"  and  leaves  you  to 
stare  at  the  ceiling  while  the  bath  slow- 
ly fills.  The  mud  is  hot  but  curiously 
comforting.  Eventually  the  attendant 
returns,  unwraps  you,  helps  you  into 
the  bath,  sponges  off  the  mud,  wraps 
you  in  a  dressing  gown,  and  points  you 
to  an  adjoining  room  where  there  is  an- 
other bed  and  a  shower  already  run- 
ning. You  step  under  it  docilely — 


Above:  Stairs  lead  to  the  offices. 

Below:  One  of  the  marble  baths,  which 

are  in  rooms  with  "enough  doors 

for  a  Feydeau  farce." 


losing  all  initiative  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  treatment — then  lie  docilely  on  the 
bed  while  the  attendant  cocoons  you 
again  in  towels  and  blankets.  Once 
more  you  contemplate  the  ceiling  and 
drift  gently  toward  sleep. 

Next  comes  inhalation.  It  is  admin- 
istered in  a  large  bright  room  like  a  bar- 
bershop, with  a  long  row  of  chairs  and 
basins,  each  separated  from  the  next 
by  a  glass  partition.  Above  each  basin  is 
a  contraption  that  looks  like  a  minia- 
ture jet  engine  made  of  white  china.  An 
attendant  puts  a  towel  round  your 
neck,  presses  a  button,  and  tells  you 
sternly  to  keep  your  mouth  open  while 
a  jet  of  steam  pours  out  of  the  china 
nozzle.  After  ten  minutes  your  face  is 
soaked  to  the  ears,  your  throat  is  lightly 
poached,  and  your  sinuses  are  clear. 

Down  next  into  the  depths  of  the 
building  where  another  attendant 
hands  you  a  towel  and  shows  you  into  a 
cubicle  that  contains  a  bed  and  a  chair. 
Again  you  undress  and  wrap  yourself 
in  the  towel  before  you  are  ushered 
into  the  grotto,  a  limestone  cave  with 
marble  benches  along  the  sides  and  a 
low  wall  at  the  far  end.  Beyond  the  wall 
a  deep  pool  of  gently  steaming  water 
disappears  into  darkness.  The  only 
sound  is  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  water 
from  the  cave's  low  roof.  The  heat 
seems  mild  at  first,  but  after  fifteen 
minutes  your  body  is  crisscrossed  with 
rivers  of  sweat.  The  attendant  returns 
at  last  with  a  hooded  prizefighter's 
dressing  gown,  follows  you  back  to 
your  cubicle,  wraps  you  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy  in  layer  upon  layer  of 
heavy  blankets,  and  leaves  you  to  sweat 
some  more.  Once  again  all  you  can  do 
is  contemplate  the  ceiling.  This  one  is 
arched  and  white  and  has  a  hexagonal 
glass  cupola  at  its  center.  Somewhere 
outside,  a  blackbird  is  singing  its  heart 
out.  Finally  a  muscular  woman  arrives 
and  massages  you  purposefully.  Then 
you  shower,  dress,  and  wander  out  into 
the  astonishing  world  of  traffic  and 
transistor  radios.  You  feel  as  nerveless 
as  a  slice  of  cod  on  a  fishmonger's  slab, 
as  though  every  spring  in  your  body 
had  been  uncoiled.  All  you  want  to  do 
is  sleep. 

You  also  feel  curiously  hungry,  al- 
though you  are  under  orders  to  drink 
lots  of  liquids  and  not  eat  heavily  at 
lunchtime.  In  Bagni  the  place  for  a 
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y  take  game, 
made  from  chestnuts, 
Lucchese  olive  oil  and  turn 
hem  into  high  art 


iple  meal  is  Da  Bruno,  a  peace- 
taurant  with  wooden 
miles  north,  at  Fornaci  di 
Barga,  Le  Bifore  is  rather  more  elegant 
in  appearance  and  the  simple  food  is 
equally  well  prepared.  The  valley  of  the 
Serchio  and  the  wild  and  beautiful 
Garfagnana  beyond  it  are  scattered 
with  little  family  trattorias  where  the 
food  is  decent,  the  helpings  large,  and 
the  prices  low.  In  the  narrow  valleys  of 
the  Apuans  the  trout  come  straight 
from  the  streams  and  you  eat  outside  at 
long  wooden  tables  under  pergolas  of 
vines.  Best  of  all,  most  of  the  mountain 
villages  hold  an  outdoor  summer  feast, 
or  sagra,  where  you  can  eat  and  drink 
and  dance  under  the  stars  for  less — of- 
ten much  less — than  five  dollars. 

Most  of  the  tourists  who  visit  this 
corner  of  Tuscany  are  hearty  outdoor 
Italians — mountaineers,  hunters,  fish- 
ermen— or  day-tripping  families  from 
Lucca  or  Viareggio  who  are  less  inter- 
ested in  fine  cooking  than  in  low  prices 
and  large  quantities.  For  serious  eaters 
I  know  of  only  two  restaurants  north  of 
Lucca,  La  Ruota  at  Fornoli  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bagni  and  La  Mora  at  Ponte  a 
Moriano  five  miles  north  of  Lucca.  La 
Ruota  is  a  featureless  modern  room 
above  a  bar,  and  at  Easter  the  center  ta- 
ble on  which  the  antipasti  are  dis- 
played was  partly  taken  over  by  a 
chocolate  egg  big  enough  to  camp  out 
in.  Mercifully  the  food  amply  makes  up 
for  the  kitsch:  local  hams  and  brawns 
and  salamis,  rich  pastas,  delicate 
sauces  with  the  meats — in  short,  cook- 
ing and  service  whose  main  purpose  is 
to  induce  in  the  customer  a  sense  of  im- 
pregnable well-being. 

At  La  Ruota  they  cook  their  own  ex- 
travagant versions  of  standard  Italian 
fare.  At  La  Mora  they  take  local  dishes 
and  local  ingredients — game,  wild 
mushrooms,  flour  and  polenta  made 
from  chestnuts,  Lucchese  olive  oil, 
which  is  the  best  in  the  world — and 
turn  them  into  high  art.  It  is  imagina- 
tive, creative  cooking  of  a  kind  the 
French  aspire  to,  and  the  best  way  to 
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sample  it,  if  you  have  sufficient  forti- 
tude, is  to  eat  your  way  through  the 
menu  di  degustazione:  a  dozen  dishes 
constantly  varying  according  to  the 
season  and  the  inspiration  of  the  chef. 
The  last  time  I  ate  there  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  cure  at  Bagni  di  Lucca 
and  dismayed  the  proprietor  by  insist- 
ing on  a  light  meal.  He  is  a  tall  well- 
padded  man,  benign  and  watchful  and 
exquisitely  polite,  like  an  indulgent 
bishop,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  be- 
lieve me.  His  version  of  a  light  meal  be- 
gan with  smoked  trout  with  artichoke 
and  mayonnaise,  followed  by  fried 
whitebait  straight  from  the  Serchio, 
followed  by  shredded  chicken  with 
pine  nuts  and  olive  oil.  When  I  stopped 
him  there,  he  asked  incredulously, 
"Only  three  antipasti?"  "And  no  pas- 
ta," I  countered.  He  shook  his  head 
grimly  and  came  back  with  spring 
soup — fresh  asparagus,  green  beans, 
and  young  peas — followed  by  baby 
lamb  cutlets  with  a  delicate  garlic  sauce 
and  pigeon  cooked  in  juniper  berries 
and  wine.  When  I  refused  a  dessert,  his 
dismay  turned  to  blank  incomprehen- 
sion. The  sparkling  white  wine  they 
pour  when  you  arrive  is  courtesy  of  the 
house,  but  La  Mora  also  has  one  of  the 
best  cellars  west  of  Florence.  We  drank 
a  half  bottle  of  a  crisp  Lucchese  white, 
and  a  bottle  of  velvety  Sassicaia,  which 
is  for  me  the  noblest  of  all  Italian  wines. 
It  seemed  appropriate  to  the  cooking 
and  also  to  that  peculiarly  Italian 
friendliness  and  care  that  turns  every 
meal  into  a  celebration. 

Michelin  gives  one  star  to  both  La 
Mora  and  La  Buca  di  Sant'Antonio.  A 
couple  of  days  later,  on  the  way  to  Pisa 
airport,  we  stopped  at  Buzzino  where 
we  ate  pasta,  grilled  swordfish,  dessert, 
and  a  half  bottle  of  wine.  The  food  was 
good,  the  wine  indifferent,  and  the  bill 
was  more  or  less  the  same  as  the  feast  at 
La  Mora.  But  then,  Buzzino  is  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  from  the  greatest 
tourist  attraction  of  them  all,  the  lean- 
ing tower  of  Pisa.  There  is  a  lesson  in 
that.n 
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On  the  arts  scene 


NATURAL  LANDMARK 

Taliesin  West,  above,  is  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  unfading  desert 
flower,  symbol  of  the  miraculous  rejuvenation  of  his  career  in  the 
late  1930s  when  he  had  been  written  off  as  a  quaint  vestige  of  an 
earlier  era.  This  month,  fiftieth-anniversary  celebrations  are  being 


held  at  the  architect's  famous  winter  encampment  near  Scottsdale, 
Arizona.  Recently  designated  a  National  Historical  Landmark  ( the 
tenth  Wright  structure  to  be  thus  honored),  it  now  enjoys  the  offi- 
cial counterpart  of  its  unquestioned  artistic  status.      Martin  Filler 
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MASTERPIECE  THEATER  SATURDAY  SALON 


The  discovery  of  an  8-inch 
stucco  figure,  left,  claimed 
to  be  a  Michelangelo  origi- 
nal, might  be  the  greatest 
art  find  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, though  that  is  certain 
to  be  controversial.  The 
torso  was  identified  by 
Frederick  Hartt,  Italian 
Renaissance  scholar,  as 
Michelangelo's  working 
model  of  David,  far  left,  his  most  celebrated  sculpture.  By  the 
Hand  of  Michelangelo:  The  Original  Model  Discovered  (Abbe- 
ville Press,  $35)  compiles  Hartt's  research  and  analysis  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  With  its  publication 
this  month  the  stage  is  set  for  a  lively  debate.    Jennifer  Royall 


ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE 

America  by  Design,  a  five-part  TV  series  hosted  by  architectural  his- 
torian and  author  Spiro  Kostof,  below,  takes  a  fascinating  look 
at  how  America  was  designed  and  built  on  the  grand  scale.  Much 

more  than  a  travel- 
ogue, the  series  richly 
illustrates  episodes  on 
the  home,  the  work- 
place, the  street,  mon- 
uments, and  the  shape 
of  the  land  with  strik- 
ing aerial  photography 
and  scenes  of  Kostof 
in  front  of  a  variety  of 
sites  from  San  Simeon 
to  Almond  Heights  Mo- 
bile Home  Park.  Be- 
gins September  28  on 
PBS.  Gabriel le  Winkel 


In  the  late  eighties  not 
every  restless  actor  as- 
pires to  be  a  director  or 
politician.  One  wanted 
to  be  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  Venice,  Calif. , 
found  its  salomste  in  ac- 
tor-director Tony  Bill 
and  the  site  of  enlighten- 
ment his  restaurant, 
right,  72  Market  St.  (de- 
signed by  Thorn  Mayne  and  Michael  Rotondi).  On  Saturday  after- 
noons, November  to  July,  guests  can  take  in  wisdom  from  the  likes  of 
Spalding  Gray,  Raymond  Carver,  and  Bill  Irwin.       Shelley  Wanger 


SUSHI  SLESIN 

East  and  West  are  integrated,  above,  with  characteristic 
Japanese  reticence  and  wit  in  a  Zen  garden.  Japanese  Style 
(Clarkson  Potter,  $35 )  by  Suzanne  Slesin,  Stafford  Cliff,  and 
Daniel  Rozensztroch  chronicles  this  and  other  telling  mo- 
ments in  current  Japanese  design.       Timothy  M.  Monahan 
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DISTINCTIVE  WALLCOVERINGS  &  FABRICS 


LON 


Available  from  showrooms  in  most  major  cities  and 

from  better  dealers  nationwide 

Offices  and  Warehouses — 9505  W.Jefferson  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  CA  90232;  (213)  559-72  1  1     Telex  Barone  LSA  66  t  553 


Writi'  for  free  color  brochure. 
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Block  China  Corporation,  11  East  26th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 
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Fbr  large  68  page  book  with  87 
color  pictures  send  $5.00  to: 
McGuire,  HG10-87, 151  Vermont 
Street  at  15th,  San  Francisco,      ,; 
California  94103.  Ask 
interior  designer,  turn 


dealer  or  architect 
the  seven  uni< 
Collec; 


Through  your  Interior  Designer  ^. 

Boussac  of  France,  Inc.,  Decorating  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022T212)  421-0534. 

These  exquisite  fabric  designs  from  Boussac  are  on  100%  cotton  satin  and  are  printed  in  six  coordinating  colorways. 

The  large  print  Peshawar  (6047)  and  the  small  print  Passfflore  (6048)  are  both  available  as  vinyl  wallcoverings. 

Atlanta,  Curran  Assoc  Inc  Boston,  Ostrer  House.  Chicago,  Holly  Hunt  Ltd.  Cincinnati,  De  Cioccio  and  Assoc  Dallas,  Decorators  Walk  Dania,  Todd  Wiggins  &  Assoc  .  Denver^  Decorators  Walk, 

High  Point,  Curran  Textile  Showroom.  Houston,  Decorators  Walk.  Laguna  Niguel,  Newton-Edwards,  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  Janus  et  Cie.  Miami,  Todd  Wiggins  &  Assoc. Minneapolis,  Holly  Hunt,  Ltd., 

New  Orleans,  Delk  &  Morrison.  Inc.  Philadelphia,  Taggart/Zwiebel  Assoc..  Inc.  Phoenix,  S  C  Smith.  Ltd  San  Francisco,  Sloan  Miyasato.  Inc  Seattle,  Jane  Piper  Reid  &  Co. 

Washington,  D.C.;  Decorators  Walk.  Showrobms,  Paris,  Dusseldorf  and  Milan.  • ,,    ~" 
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FOOD 


RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

Entertaining  in  France  is  no  simple  affair 
By  Jane  Kramer 


Food  in  France  is  ideology,  and  the 
French  do  not  take  ideology  light- 
ly. Every  time  someone  chops  or  slices 
a  piece  of  carrot  in  a  new  way,  that 
piece  of  carrot  gets  a  name  of  its  own — 
julienne,  rape,  pure,  /rise — and  a  cook- 
ing of  its  own  and  enters  a  kind  of  gas- 
tronomic encyclopedia-of-the-mind  as 
exacting  in  its  categories  and  distinc- 
tions and  prescriptions,  and  even  pro- 
scriptions, as  Diderot's. 

When  the  French  got 
tired  of  nouvelle  cuisine — 
small  portions  on  big 
plates  at  bigger  prices — 
and  started  cooking 
mashed  potatoes  and  flour 
gravies,  they  called  it  nou- 
velle cuisine  traditionelle 
instead  of  mashed  pota- 
toes. When  they  got  tired 
of  the  starch  and  started 
serving  smaller  portions  of 
mashed  potatoes  (on  big 
plates  and  at  bigger 
prices),  they  called  it  nou- 
velle mashed  potatoes. 
The  point  is  that  when  the 
French  settle  on  a  dish,  it 
belongs,  like  some  irre- 
placeable objet,  to  what  is 
called  the  "national  patri- 
mony." My  concierge  and 
the  countess  around  the  corner  and  an 
old  farmer  I  visit  in  the  Lot  provided 
the  identical  wedding  banquet  at  their 
childrens'  marriages,  from  the  foie  gras 
to  the  supreme  de  turbot  to  the  raspber- 
ry charlotte.  I  have  carried  my  plate 
down  the  same  table  for  innumerable 
"cocktails"  (as  in  le  cocktail),  two 
christenings  (as  in  un  gouter  de  bap- 
teme),  three  weddings,  and  the  Paris 
opening  of  My  Beautiful  Laundrette.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  how  fixed  that  ta- 
ble was  until  I  became  a  Paris  god- 
mother and  gave  a  christening  party 
myself.  It  was  summertime.  I  had 


thought  of  a  party  in  the  garden,  with 
champagne  and  a  lot  of  fruits  and  sher- 
bets, but  I  needed  advice,  so  I  called 
the  baby's  parents.  I  talked  about  the 
party  with  beautiful  ripe  berries  and 
bowls  of  creme  fraiche  and  powdered 
sugar  and  scoops  of  sherbet  in  half  a 
dozen  colors.  There  was  an  awkward 
silence.  So  I  talked  about  maybe  cook- 
ing a  Mexican  supper  with  tacos  and 


At  a  far  remove  from  Paris 

and  the  author,  a  fete  de  bapteme 

in  the  French  provinces. 

enchiladas  and  guacamole,  with  chiles 
and  salsas  that  people  in  Paris  never 
got  to  taste.  Silence.  I  talked  about  or- 
dering a  Chinese  banquet  or  putting 
together  a  summer  smorgasbord  or 
even  digging  a  hole  in  the  garden  and 
having  a  Moroccan  mechoui. 

My  friends  are  sweet  and  courteous 
people.  It  was  obvious  that  they  didn't 
want  me  to  disgrace  myself  by  giving 
the  wrong  party,  and  they  certainly 


didn't  want  me  to  disgrace  them.  That 
night  I  called  a  banker  I  know — a  pre- 
ternaturally  correct  young  bachelor — 
who  told  me  tactfully  but  firmly  what  a 
christening  party  late  on  a  summer  af- 
ternoon (or  for  that  matter  any  after- 
noon) should  be.  First  there  was  the 
matter  of  the  dragees,  because  every 
guest  at  a  christening  party  gets  dra- 
gees. I  had  thought  dragees  were  aspi- 
rins, but  it  seems  that  they 
were  also  candy-coated  al- 
monds, blue  for  boy  babies 
and  pink  for  girl  babies, 
and  came  in  either  a  silk 
sack  or  a  little  white  box 
tied  with  ribbon  which  had 
the  baby's  name  on  it.  In  all 
Paris  there  were  only  two 
confiseurs  whose  dragees 
were  "acceptable" — and 
even  then  you  had  to  make 
a  choice,  because  one  of 
them  (Martial)  was  for 
bourgeois  babies,  and  the 
m        other  (Boissier)  was  for  the 
%        babies  of  the  grande  bour- 
geoisie and  the  nobility. 

The  next  thing  I  learned 
about  my  party  was  that  I 
was  not  to  prepare  it  my- 
self. The  only  person  per- 
mitted to  touch  my  party 
was  my  traiteur.  (The  word  traiteur  is 
really  untranslatable,  but  think  of  it  as  a 
cross  between  a  fancy  caterer  and  a  del- 
icatessen where  you  can  buy  your 
lunch  on  the  run,  in  a  napkin.)  There 
were  not  that  many  acceptable  trai- 
teurs,  either.  If  you  came  from  an  old 
family,  you  were  a  "classicist"  in  these 
matters  and  went  to  an  old  traiteur  like 
Potel  et  Chabot,  which  has  been 
around  since  1820  and  is  supposedly 
the  oldest  traiteur  in  the  country,  or 
Dalloyau  (but  only  the  branch  on  the 
rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Honore).  If 
vou  were  a  "new"  familv,  vou  went  to 
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We're  either  very  foolis 
or  very  confident. 


SATISFACTION!  EveiT  now  an(^  then,  some- 
GUARANTEED  thing  can  go  wrong  with  even 
/^*^\      the  best  of  products.  And 
i  jMr  \      while  we  do  everything 
\y}~/      humanly  possible  to  make 
90  day  refund  or   sure  *l  never  happens,  we  are, 
IXCHS?5T,0H   after  all,  only  human.  That's 

I — 1  why  were  introducing 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  And  it's  in  addi- 
tion to  our  warranties. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  lets  you  live 
with  our  major  appliances*  for  ninety  days. 
And  if  you're  not  absolutely  satisfied,  we'll 
take  them  back.  Whatever  the  reason — from 
a  refrigerator  light  that  goes  on  the  blink  to  a 
range-top  burner  that  bums  out. 


You  see  we're  simply  not  satisfied  until  you 
are.  So  we  also  offer  factory-trained  service 
professionals  and  the  Quick  Fix®  System 
for  do-it-yourselfers.  And  our  24-hour 
GE  Answer  Center® service.  (You  could  call 
us  at  800-626-2000  about  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  right  now.) 

Of  course,  you  may  never  need  to  use  our 
Satisfaction  Guarantee.  But  isn't  it  satisfying 
to  know  it's  there  if  you  need  it? 

♦Applies  to  refrigerators,  freezers,  dishwashers,  compactors, 
washers,  dryers,  microwave  ovens  and  cooking  products  purchased  from 
an  authorized  GE  retail  dealer 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


se  ofWoodbury  you  may  begin 
a  piece  of  furniture. 


Where  you  end  is  entirely  up  to  you. 


You'll  find  your  heart's  desire  in  our  enormous  collection  of 
superb  English  antique  furniture.  But  once  you've  selected  a  piece  we  can 

also  offer  you  a  lovely  accessory  to  put  on  it,  a  splendid 

painting  to  hang  over  it,  or  a  gleaming  chandelier  that  will  cast  its  golden 

glow  over  everything  in  your  home. 
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Mill  House  Antiques 

Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  ( 203 )  263-3446 
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3600  Northeast  Second  Avenue  Miami  Florida  33137  (305)  576-4048 
NYDC  200  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  NY  10016  (212)  4|1-3737 

Through  Architects  and  Interior  Designers 

Atlanta  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Washington  DC 

Fabric:  DU  BOIS        Photo:  DAN  FORER 
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Harry  L.  Stern,  Ltd. 

• 

Antique  Maps,  Manuscripts  & 

American  Historical  Letters 

One  North  Wacker  Drive 

Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

312.372.0388 


Caledonian,  Inc. 

• 

18th  &  19th  Century  English  Antiques 

562  Lincoln  Avenue 

Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 

312.446.6566 


Federalist  Antiques 

• 

American  Period  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

515  Park  Drive 

Kenilworth,  Illinois  60043 

312.256.1791 


Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


Maurice  Asprey  Ltd. 

• 

Antique  Silver,  Jewelry,  Miniatures, 

and  Objets  de  Vertu 

41  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 

London,  SW1Y  6DF    England 

01.930.3921 


Blumka  II  Gallery 

• 

Medieval  &  Renaissance  Works  of  Art 

23  East  67th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212.879.5611 


The  Philadelphia 
Print  Shop,  Ltd. 

• 

Old  Prints,  Maps  and  Books 

8441  German  town  Avenue 

Chestnut  Hill 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19118 

215.242.4750 
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Richard  L.  Feigen  &  Co. 

• 

14th  to  20th  Century  Masters 

325  West  Huron  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

312.787.0500 

113  East  79th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212.628.0700 
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Williams  &  McCormick 

• 

American  Painting  and  Sculpture 

from  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Post  Office  Box  411474 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  641  H 

816.221.6730  or  314.474.6515 


Joseph  W.  Fell,  Ltd. 

• 

Antique  Carpets  &  Textiles 

3221  North  Clark  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60657 

312.549.6076 


Imhof  Geisslinghof  Ohg 

• 

Fine  Viennese  Biedermeier  Furniture, 

Paintings  and  Objects  of  Art 

Cobenzlgasse  49 

1190  Vienna  Austria 

(011.43.1)     32.67.25 


Jade  House 

• 

Antiques  &  Works  of  Art 

Washington  Harbour 

3050  K  Street,  N.W.  Suite  175 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

202.944.4128 


(ftjnne  Surfo  a/id '  Sv/ifyita) 


B.C.  Dentan 

• 

Native  Art  of  the  Americas 

50  East  78th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212.517.7267 


Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


Richard  Norton,  Inc. 

• 

French  and  English  Antiques 

18th  and  Early  19th  Century 

612  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 

Chicago,  Illinois  60654 

312.644.9359 


Lyons  Ltd.  Antique  Prints 

• 

Specializing  since  1968  in 

Original  Period  Graphics 

dating  from  1490-1900 

2700  Hyde  (at  Northpoint) 

San  Francisco,  California  94109 

415.441.2202 


Mackinnon  &  Strachey 

• 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

17  Savile  Row 

London  W1X  1AG  England 

01.734.6911 
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Ltd. 


Chevalier 

• 

Antique  Tapestries  &  European  Rugs 

157  East  64th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212.249.3922 


Fine  Arts  of 
Ancient  Lands,  Inc. 

• 

Specializing  in  Art  of  the  New  World 

12  East  86th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

212.249.7442 


GERALD  Gp  PETERS 
GALLERY 

Featuring  the  finest  work  available  by 
American,  Classic  Western  and  Taos  School 

artists,  as  well  as  a  select  group  of 
outstanding  American  contemporary  artists. 

Appraisal,  restoration,  and  conservation 
services  available. 

SANTA    FE  : 

439   CAMINO    DEL   MONTE    SOL       P  O.  BOX    2524 

SANTA    FE,    NEW    MEXICO    87504  5O5    988-8961 

DALLAS 

THE   CRESCENT       2200  CEDAR  SPRINGS,    SUITE   320 

DALLAS,   TEXAS    75201  214   871-3535 


Iona  Antiques 

• 

19th  Century  English  Animal  Paintings 

PO  Box  285 

London  W8  6HZ  England 

01.602.1193 


Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


David  Lindquist 
&  Associates 

• 

18th  and  19th  Century 

Furniture  and  Accessories 

1215  E.  Franklin  St. 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514 

919.942.3179 


Siebenstern  Gallery 

• 

Fine  Viennese  Biedermeier  Furniture, 

Paintings,  and  Objects  of  Art 

Braunerstrasse  10 

1010  Vienna  Austria 

(011.43.1)  533.60.44 


The  Daniel  B.  Grossman 
Gallery 

• 

19th  &  Early  20th  Century 

European  and  American  Paintings 

1100  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

212.861.9285 
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Adams  &  Bijou  Fine  Arts 

• 

Paintings/Prints 
1480  W.  Webster  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 

312.248.8430 

312.327.6542 


Cathay  Gallery 

• 

The  Name  For  Fine  Chinese  Antiques 

620  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

312.951.1048 


Xenia  Antiquities 

• 

Mesopotamian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman 

Indian,  Southeast  Asian 

Charles  Lipson,  Boston 

617.522.8148 

F.P.  Dose,  Jr.,  Agent 

312.491.0841 


K 


Orientations  Gallery,  Inc. 

• 

Japanese  Antiques 

from  the  Fdo  &  Meiji  Eras 

5701  Sunset  Drive  -  Suite  306 

South  Miami,  Florida  33143 

305.665.2726 
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Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


William  H.  Straus 

• 

13th  through  20th  Century 

American  and  European  Furniture  & 

Works  of  Art 

1435  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York   10128 

212.410.5682 
I     Hfl 


Lin  and  Emile  Deletaille 

• 

Primitive  and  Pre-Columbian  Art 

12  Rue  Watteeu 

Brussels  1000  Belgium 

322.512.9773 


English  Heritage 

• 

Fine  English 

18th  and  19th  Century  Furniture, 

Georgian  Sterling  Silver,  and  Objets  d'Art 

8424  Melrose  Place 

Los  Angeles,  California  90069 

213.655.5946  1.800.453.4553 


Harlan  J.  Berk,  Ltd. 

• 

Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  Art 

Ancient  Numismatics 

612  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

312.337.0995 
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trai- 

»n  your 

as  good 
For- 
i  artists — the 
1  people  said  to  on  joy 
ntitled  to  give  a  party 
without  the  traiteur,  hut  not  if  the  party 
was  for  someone  else,  someone  who 
noticed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were 
young  and  poor,  you  could  get  by  with 
trying  to  cook  like  a  traiteur.  The  as- 
sumption was  that  you  would  use  a  real 
one  il  you  had  the  money. 

Finally  I  learned  the  menu  for  my 
party.  There  was  only  one.  I  stopped  at 
each  of  the  acceptable  traiteurs  and 
then  some  (the  ones  that  didn't  try  to 
charge  a  couple  of  hundred  francs  for  a 
consultation),  and  they  were  in  agree- 
ment. I  had  to  have  "little  sweet 
things"  {petits  fours  sucres)  and  "little 
salty  things'1  (petits  fours  sales),  along 
with  champagne  and  canapes.  The  su- 
cres were  on  the  order  of  miniature 
eclairs  and  miniature  strawberry  tarts, 


FOOD 


and  the  sales  were  hot  stuffed  puffs  of 
one  sort  or  another,  and  the  canapes 
were  little  circles  (or  squares)  of  dry 
bread,  some  with  caviar  and  some  with 
smoked  salmon  and  some  with  squig- 
gles  of  mayonnaise  or  a  pimento  or  two 
crisscrossed  anchovies  and  a  caper. 
The  piece  de  resistance,  speaking 
"salty,"  was  a  big  round  loaf  of  crusty 
bread,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
wheel  of  Stilton,  with  the  inside 
scooped  out,  sliced  thin,  spread  thin 
(with  soft  cheese  or  pate  or  tuna),  and 
then  reformed  into  a  pinwheel  of  little 
sandwiches,  layer  on  layer  of  sand- 
wiches, and  put  back  inside  the  crust. 
It  was  called  a  pain  surprise.  What  pains 
surprises  have  in  common  is  that  they 
always  look  terrific  and  taste  (if  the 
word  applies)  tasteless.  A  pain  surprise 
was  obligatory.  The  only  difference  I 
could  see  between  my  party  and  the 
opening  of  My  Beautiful  Laundrette 
was  that  at  my  party  the  ratio  of  sweet 
things  to  salty  things  was  (according  to 
two  traiteurs)  "established  by  tradi- 
tion," while  at  a  party  for  an  English 


movie  about  a  gay  skinhead  and  a  Paki- 
stani in  the  laundry  business,  the  ratio 
was  up  to  the  producer.  (It  turned  out 
that  sweet  things  cost  marginally  more 
than  salty  things,  so  the  traditional  ra- 
tio, the  ratio  that  avoided  ostentation 
but  suggested  an  appropriate  largesse, 
was  eight  sweets  to  every  seven  salties.) 
I  thought  I  was  saved  when  I  heard 
about  a  young  American  woman  run- 
ning a  traiteur  service  from  her  apart- 
ment, so  I  called  her  up  figuring  that 
she  would  be  able  to  supply  the  right 
ratio  and  even  the  right  number  of 
turns  on  a  squiggle  of  mayonnaise  but 
also  maybe  something  tasty  and  fresh 
and  (I  hesitated  to  say  American)  origi- 
nal. I  was  wrong.  I  got  the  christening 
special — or  rather  the  nouvelle  chris- 
tening special.  There  was  not  enough. 
Even  the  Portuguese  concierge  from 
across  the  street,  who  came  over  to 
help  me,  was  embarrassed.  She  had  put 
on  her  mourning  clothes  (to  look  like  a 
French  serveuse,  she  said)  and  round- 
ed up  all  the  other  concierges  on  the 
block  who  had  dead  husbands  and 


Robert 

Q 

Stuart 


Rare  diminutive  Queen  Anne  drop  leaf  demilune  tea  table; 
mahogany.  New  York,  circa  1740,  having  very  sophisticated 
legs  &  feet,  fine  patina,  only  31"  in  diameter. 


Chippendale  card  table,  mahogany,  New  York,  circa  1770; 
having  bold  cabriole  legs,  ball  &  claw  feet,  fine  carving  on 
the  knees,  rolled  and  scrolled  apron,  shaped  top.  fine  mellow 
patina. 


Jo  Joy  Road  (off  Route  117)    RO.  Box  104   Limington,  Maine  04049    207-793-4522 
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Royal  Doultoit 


Royal  Doulton  English  Bone  China  is  pure  white  and  highly  translucent.  Shown 
is  Carlyle,$198*  for  a  5-piece  setting.  Other  patterns  from  $75.*  For  our  latest 
catalog  of  Trend  Settings  perfect  for  castles  to  cottages,  please  write  Royal  Doulton, 
Dept. 849, 700  Cottontail  Lane,  Somerset,  NJ  08873.* Suggested  Retail. 
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ses  have  in  common  is  that  they  always  look  terrific 
iste  tasteless.  A  pain  surprise  was  obligatory 


and  they  were  go- 
with  champagne  and 
the  dismal  looking  canape  plat- 
But  after  a  few  minutes  serving  in 
the  garden,  the  concierges  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  had  a  conference,  and 
then  they  made  a  list,  and  fanned  out 
into  the  neighborhood  with  their  string 
shopping  bags.  They  came  back  with 
what  they  referred  to  as  "something  to 
cat."  They  got  a  lot  of  compliments. 

The  fact  is  that  people  in  Paris  do 
not  cook  for  company.  The  Parisians  I 
know  who  have  the  best  dinners  and 
the  best  parties  are  the  Parisians  who 
do  cook,  but  no  one  else  seems  to  make 
the  connection.  A  "good"  Paris  dinner 
is  a  stylized  affair,  and  there  is  always  a 
feeling  of  having  come  through  once 
the  evening  is  over  ("la  grande  bour- 
geoisie trying  to  copy  le  grand  restau- 


rant," is  how  someone  put  it).  People 
who  otherwise  have  a  fine  time  togeth- 
er— people  who  go  on  vacations  to- 
gether and  paddle  canoes  through  the 
"wilderness"  (which  means  anywhere 
north  of  Montreal)  or  lie  around  on 
nude  beaches  in  Brazil  drinking  rum 
punch  from  a  coconut — will  convene 
at  night  in  each  other's  Paris  houses, 
dressed  for  discomfort,  and  try,  in  the 
manner  of  strangers,  to  be  entertain- 
ing. For  precisely  an  hour,  a  lugubrious 
gentleman  in  white  gloves  will  pass 
champagne  from  a  dinner  party  varia- 
tion of  the  christening  platter,  and  for 
precisely  an  hour  the  old  friends  at  the 
party  will  make  strained,  conventional 
conversation.  At  table,  the  gentleman 
in  gloves  usually  reappears  to  dispense 
cold  fish  in  aspic  (or  in  some  sort  of 
coulis  or  napped  with  the  leftover  may- 


onnaise), and  then,  followed  by  an  el- 
derly lady  who  holds  the  sauce  boat 
and  is  presumably  his  wife,  he  serves 
from  a  platter  of  a  tepid  filet,  string 
beans,  and  baby  carrots.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  variation  on  the  theme — say, 
"rice  and  a  chicken  breast  in  white 
sauce,  with  a  slice  of  truffle  on  top — 
but  as  often  as  not  your  dinner  will 
taste  like  a  state  dinner  during  a  dull 
administration. 

Bachelors  like  the  banker,  however, 
are  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to 
"present"  something  sexy.  Bachelors' 
dinner  parties  tend  toward  gigot  en 
croute  or  coulibiac — though  this  de- 
pends on  whether  their  traiteurs  are  up 
to  a  coulibiac,  or  whether  their  butch- 
ers will  smother  or  stuff  a  lamb  with 
foie  gras  and  put  it  in  a  crust  and  tell 
them  how  long  to  keep  it  in  the  oven 
and  at  exactly  what  temperature.  The 
good  butchers  do  this  for  bachelors 
and  charge  a  fortune.  (The  most  star- 
tling Paris  "presentation"  I  ever  saw 
was  a  duck  pot  pie — a  four-and-twenty 
blackbirds  sort  of  pie — in  a  biscuit 
crust,  laced  with  white  wine  and  leeks 
and  red  peppers,  but  that  was  at  a  writ- 
er's house,  and  he  was  Canadian  to 
boot  and  had  a  cook  who  cooked.)  The 
dessert  in  dinner  party  favor  at  the  mo- 
ment is  a  bombe — ice  cream  wrapped 
in  ice  cream  wrapped  in  ice  cream,  like 
the  Pont  Neuf  after  Christo  finished 
with  it — and  the  flavors  are  coffee,  va- 
nilla, and  praline.  The  drink  in  favor  is 
herb  tea — a  tisane — after  dinner,  be- 
cause it  is  fashionable  in  Paris  these 
days  to  have  insomnia.  People  drink 
their  tea — weak  lemon  grass  tea,  for 
example — and  then  they  sit  around 
waiting  to  go  home.  The  evening  ends 
with  a  signal  as  punctual  and  precise  as 
the  eleven  o'clock  exits  at  a  diplomat's 
reception.  The  waiter  is  dismissed.  The 
hostess  disappears  into  the  kitchen  and 
comes  back  with  a  tray  of  glasses  and  a 
pitcher  of  fruit  juice.  It  is  usually  grape- 
fruit juice  (very  occasionally  orange). 
Juice  is  the  signal.  Parisians  do  not 
dawdle  over  their  grapefruit  juice. 
They  drink  it  down  and  say  good-bye 
and  go.  Not  even  the  champagne  and 
the  white  wine  and  the  red  wine  and 
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ATELIER  MARTEX  •»  NO-IRON  LUXURY  PERCALE  ENSEMBLES,  "BANBURY"  (COVER)  AND  "AGEAN"  (LEFT),  OF  50%  COMBED  COTTON  AND  50%  DACRON  »  POLYESTER 
200  THREADS  PER  SQUARE  INCH.  "INNISFREE"  (ABOVE)  BY  SYBIL  CONNOLLY,  NO  IRON  LUXURY  PERCALE  OF  100%  COMBED  COTTON,  560  THREADS  PER  SfiUARF 
INCH.  •'■'  SYBIL  CONNOLLY  1987.  JrUBSTPOINT  PEPPERELL t  jfc  %, 
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When  we  make  our  towels,  we  use  the  one  cotton 
that's  incredibly  durable,  exceptionally  soft  and  has 
an  insatiable  thirst.  Supima.*  Grown  in  America's 
great  Southwest,  it's  considered  the  finest  cotton  in 
the  world.  And  the  obvious  choice  for  our  entire 
Luxor  •  Pima  Collection:  100%  cotton  towels  with 
matching  100%  cotton  bath  rugs.  Both  in  25  beauti- 
ful colors.  A  new  100%  cotton  thermal  blanket  in  a 
graphic  grid  pattern.  All  with  an  extraordinary  plush- 
ness  and  luster.  And  all  uniquely  Martex. 


WESTPOINT  PEPPERELL   1221  AVENUE  OF 
THE  AMERICAS  N  Y  N  Y  10020.212  382  5185 


USA 
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SHERLE  WAGNER. 

HE 

SELLS 

SHE 

SHELLS 

AND 

HE 

SHELLS. 


SHERLE  WAGNER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 


The  beautv  of  these  hand-carved  gems  may  well  leave  one  speechless,  for  they  bespeak  craftsmanship  of  a  caliber  rarely 

found  S^SnJ^ry  basin  is  hewn  to  perfection  from  a  solid  block  of  marble  or  onyx.  And  given  the  variety  of  stones  ava.lable, 

it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  and  she  may  find  a  single  shell  they  can  happily  call  a  we  shell. 

For  catalog  of  all  works,  please  send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
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Table  Talk.. .by 
p.E.  Cuerin 

P.E.  Cuerin  has  been  at  home 
in  the  finest  homes  for 
over  125  years.  Providing  focal 
points  of  startling  artistry  and 
astonishing  execution. 
Everything  from  bathroom 
faucet  sets  to  door  knobs 
to  decorative  hardware  of  every 
conceivable  description. 
And,  if  by  some  remote  chance 
we  don't  have  what  you  want, 
we'll  make  it. 


For  our  cal 


Finishing  touches  from 

P.E.  GUERIN,  INC. 

>g  send  $7.50  to  P.E.  Cuerin,  23  Jane  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014 


CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  PUERTO  RICO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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When  you're  famous 
for  something... 


the  other  great  things  you  do 


often  go  unnoticed. 


F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  ©  1987.  Available  through  line  designers 
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Over  the  years,  the  name  Schumacher  has 
ecome  practically  synonymous  with  a  certain 
ind  of  traditional  style. 

And  we're  proud  of  it.  Very  proud. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little 
oncerned.  Because  it  seems  we're  so  well 
nown  for  that  particular  style,  people  often 
)se  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  do  other  things 
lat  are  quite  different.  And  quite  wonderful. 


Just  look  at  the  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and 
floor  coverings  above,  and  you'll  see  what  we 
mean.  Not  exactly  what  you  think  of  when  you 
think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 

Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHER 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 


FOOD 


have 

;'■  M 
fling 
lining 
of  insurance, 
•nth  oi  sunlamps  and  epiJa- 
ive  soin  du  corps  be- 
fore vacation.  The  liveliest  moment  of 
the  evening  is  at  the  door,  when  they 
make  plans  to  meet  the  next  night  in  a 
restaurant  and  have  a  good  time. 

When  Parisians  want  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, they  eat  out.  There  is  nothing 
that  pleases  a  Parisian  more  than  going 
to  a  restaurant,  and  I  suspect  that,  in 
the  end,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
food  or  the  stars  or  the  tocques  or  even 
with  being  seen  (although  being  seen  is 
a  Paris  obligation) .  It  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Parisians  prefer  going  out 
with  their  friends  to  staying  home  with 
friends.  They  do  perfectly  well  at  home 
when  they  are  with  their  families.  In 
fact,  they  believe  deep  down  that  home 
is  only  for  their  families — which  may 
be  why  they  make  such  nervous  hosts 
and  anxious  guests.  They  do  not  really 


feel  that  having  people  over  is  a  natural 

hing  to  do  or  that  they  belong  in  one 

another's  dining  rooms.  (What  I  like 

about  being  the  godmother  of  a  French 


I  had  to  have 

"little  sweet  things" 

and  "little 

salty  things" 


baby  is  that  it  has  turned  me  into  a 
member  of  a  French  family.  I  get  letters 
welcoming  me  to  the  family,  and  I  go  to 
Sunday  dinners  where  everyone  feels 
free  to  have  a  headache  or  a  fight  or  talk 
about  some  awful  problem,  as  if  I 
wasn't  there.) 

One  of  the  first  things  a  stranger  no- 
tices in  Paris  is  how  many  restaurants 
there  are,  and  the  second  thing  he  no- 
tices is  that  those  restaurants  are  full. 
They  are  full  because  they  are  not 
home.  They  are  common  ground. 


Live  every  day  with 

LUNT 

STERLING 


Delicacy,  our  newest  pattern.  The  perfect 
marriage  of  slender  contours  and  sweeping  lines. 
Equally  at  home  with  the  simplest  table  or  the 
most  opulent  fare.  For  a  catalog,  write  Lunt 
Silversmiths,  298-HG  Federal  St.,  Greenfield, 
MA01302. 


Nothing  private  is  at  stake  in  a  restau- 
rant, so  people  can  meet  and  relax  and 
have  a  good  time.  Parisians,  in  fact,  be- 
come extremely  exuberant  in  restau- 
rants— especially  in  neighborhood 
restaurants  where  they  are  known. 
They  laugh  and  embrace  and  talk  too 
loud  and  wave  their  arms  around.  If 
they  look  forbidding  to  the  tourist  at 
the  next  table,  it  is  often  because  they 
are  so  exuberant  they  make  the  tourist 
feel  excluded — and  the  tourist  proba- 
bly comes  from  the  sort  of  country 
where  people  relax  at  home  and  are  in- 
timidated in  any  restaurant  with  table- 
cloths and  flowers.  There  are  dozens  of 
small  restaurants  in  my  neighborhood 
on  the  Left  Bank.  My  favorite  is  a  place 
where  the  lights  are  soft  and  the  walls 
are  covered  in  a  deep  patterned  Pro- 
vencal fabric  and  the  regulars  greet  one 
another  as  if  they  were  en  famille  (and 
liked  the  family).  The  food  is  welcom- 
ing, the  sort  of  food  they  would  proba- 
bly want  to  cook  themselves.  There  is 
pot-au-feu  gros  sel  and  stuffed  rabbit 
and  spicy  salads  tossed  with  baby  hari- 
cots or  with  a  little  avocado  and  or- 
ange. There  are  wild  berries  and 
homemade  ice  cream  in  the  summer 
and  wonderful  lemon  tarts  and  pear 
puddings  in  the  winter,  and  the  couple 
that  owns  the  place  are  never  nervous 
or  distracted  or  wan  like  last  night's 
host  and  hostess. 

When  people  in  my  neighborhood 
really  want  to  let  go,  they  choose  a  res- 
taurant that  isn't  French  at  all,  some- 
place with  no  associations  of  home. 
They  go  to  a  little  Italian  trattoria  down 
the  street  where  the  pasta  is  cheap  and 
the  oil  has  occasionally  turned  (my 
husband  calculated  one  bellyache  for 
every  three  dinners  and  stopped  going, 
but  lama  devotee)  and  the  wine  is  vin- 
egar and  the  waiters  wear  jeans  and 
gold  chains  and  shirts  open  to  the  waist 
and  shout  a  lot  at  one  another.  The 
crowd  is  young,  good-looking,  and 
flamboyant,  which  makes  it  hard  for 
anyone  over  25  to  get  a  table — and 
once  you  do,  it  takes  all  night  to  per- 
suade the  cook  to  make  your  spaghetti. 
My  neighbors  go  because  it  makes 
them  feel  like  Latins.  It  makes  them 
feel  impetuous.  In  half  an  hour  they 
are  tasting  the  pasta  at  the  next  table  or 
spilling  a  nineteen-franc  carafe  of 
rouge  or  starting  to  sing  the  suicide  aria 
from  Tosca.  The  best  traiteur  on  the  rue 
du  Bac  does  not  make  anybody  sing 
Tosca.  n 
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The  gift  of  a  14k  gold  engraved  signet  ring.  Seal  of  ancient  kings.  Used  to  stamp  the  correspondence  of  royalty.  How  perfectly  this 
Krementz  classic  complements  the  individual  style  of  your  modern  day  monarch.  And  how  befitting  the  giver.  You.  Queen  of  his  heart. 

REAL  GOLD.  FOR  EVERYTHING  YOU  ARE. 


A  Jewelry  Tradition  Since  1866 
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For  the  store  nearest  you  write  Krementz  &  Co.,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  NJ  07101 
©  1987  Gold  Information  Center 
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GOOD  SPORTS 

P  J.  O'Rourke  looks  at  the  best  two-seaters  on  the  road  today 


The  sports  car  is  one  of  the  few  ars 
gratia  artis  products  of  the  ma- 
chine age.  It's  an  example  of  form  fol- 
lowing no  function.  The  only  purpose 
is  delight.  Or  was.  The  Triumphs,  Sun- 
beam Alpines,  Austin-Healeys,  and 
MGs  of  twenty-five  years  ago  are  ex- 
tinct. Even  worse,  they  are  collected. 
Fussy  car  buffs  putter  with  them  thirty 
days  in  the  month  and  on  a  dry  and 
sunny  thirty-first  roll  them  slowly  out- 
side to  be  admired  by  other  fussy  car 
buffs.  These  people  wear  tweed  caps. 

Ugh.  What  a  loss.  Albeit  the  old 
sports  cars  were  inconvenient,  strang- 
ers to  reliability,  and  not,  to  be  truth- 
ful, all  that  fast.  But  when  they 
racketed  by,  they  trailed  a  cloud  of  fab- 


Above:  Caterham  Super  7. 

Right:  Alfa  Romeo  Graduate. 

Below:  Morgan  Plus  8. 


ulous  adjectives:  "young,"  "blithe," 
"devil  may  care,"  "wild,"  "noncha- 
lant," and,  let  me  repeat,  "young." 
When  I  was  nineteen  I  had  a  rusted, 


crumbling,  hopelessly  dented  baby- 
blue  MGA.  The  top  wouldn't  go  up, 
the  trunk  lid  wouldn't  stay  down.  The 
seats  were  split.  The  windshield  was 
cracked.  But  if  I  live  to  own  Cap  d'An- 
tibes,  no  possession  will  bring  me  as 
much  pleasure  or  persuade  young 
women  to  be  as  pleased  with  my  com- 
pany. 

The  hoggishness  of  the  1970s  and 
'80s  doomed  most  true  sports  cars.  We 
ask  too  much  of  everything  these 
days — of  marriage,  career,  and  even 
the  car.  An  automobile  must  start  all 
the  time  now,  be  as  weather-tight  as  a 
hotel  room,  have  electronic  this  and 
power-assisted  that  plus  room  for  the 
baby  and  the  dreadful  blond  oak  dress- 
er we  bought  at  the  yard  sale.  Thus  the 
sports  car  has  been  replaced  by  the 
characterless  hatchback  "sporty  car," 
the  frumpy  pricey  "performance  se- 
dan," or,  most  horrible  of  all,  the  vain- 
glorious "personal  luxury  vehicle." 

It's  worth  ferreting  out  the  remain- 
ing pure  sports  cars  in  the  hope  those 
fond  adjectives  can  be  summoned 
again.  One  might  recapture  one's 
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Hear  about 
the  woman 
who  stole 

his  heart. 
Call  Holland. 

The  confirmed  bachelor 
finally  found  the  right  woman. 
Why  not  give  your  little  brother 
your  best  wishes?  With  AT&T 
International  Long  Distance 
Service,  it  costs  less  than  you'd 
think  to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead. 
Reach  out  and  touch  someone.® 


HOLLAND 

Economy 

Discount 

Standard 

6pm-7am 

1pm -6pm 

7am-lpm 

$  .71 

$  .89 

$1.18 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE 

FORA10-MINUTECALL* 

•Average  cost  per  minute  varies  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
call.  First  minute  costs  more;  additional  minutes  cost  less.  All 
prices  are  tor  calls  dialed  direct  from  anywhere  in  the  continental 
U.S.  during  the  hours  listed.  Add  3%  federal  excise  tax  and 
applicable  state  surcharges.  Call  for  information  or  if  you'd  like  to 
receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  brochure  1  800  874-4000. 
©  1987  AT&T 
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The  right  choice. 
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"The  raised  spine  is  a 
giveaway.  That's  qual- 
ity binding. 

*3o: 

ken  Mccormick, 

Sr.  Consulting  Editor, 
Doubleday. 


"The  illustrations  are 
superb.  Excellent 
typography. 

*35." 

CLIVE  BARNES, 

Cultural  critic,  New  York  Post 


"The  paper  is  fine  mill. 
The  end  pages  an 
unusual  design.  A  first- 
class  job.  $0  C  " 

PHILIP  LYMAN, 
Gotham  Book  Mart. 


re 
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WRONG.  WRONG.  WRONG. 

The  price,  of  course,  is  only  $14.50  for 
David  Copperfield  and  every  other  volume 
of  the  new  Collector's  Library  of  the 
World's  Great  Books. 

Again  and  again,  Franklin  Library, 
the  world's  leading  publisher  of  fine 
books,  has  seen  its  remarkable  new  Col- 
lector's Library  confound  the  experts. 

How  can  these  authorities  be  so 
right  in  their  praise  and  so  wrong  in  the 
price? 

Let's  take  a  close  look  and  see  why. 

Each  of  the  fifty  volumes  is  individ- 
ually designed;  each  cover  is  a  work  of 
art,  each  binding  distinct  in  size,  grain, 
color. 


(The  effect  in  your  room  is  uncanny 
Each  volume  different  but  harmonious.  I 
luxurious  library  that  is  a  tribute  to  your 
taste.) 

Each  spine  is  hubbed  in  the  great  tr 
dition  of  book  binding. 

Each  endsheet  (inside  covers)  is  an 
original  design. 

The  page  edges  are  gilded;  the 
paper,  itself,  is  crisp,  opaque,  specially 
milled  and  acid  free  to  last  for  genera- 
tions. 

Many  artists  were  commissioned  fo 
the  project.  And  the  illustrations  are  maj 
nificent.  (The  color  paintings  by  Thomas 
Rowlandson  in  TOM  JONES  make  us  tin 
gle  with  pleasure.) 


Distinctive  endpapers, 
specially  designed  for  the 
collection,  and  varied  among 
the  volumes. 


Superb  illustrations,  many 
specially  commissioned, 
including  a  number  in  full  color. 


Hubbing — a  valued 
characteristic  of 
the  traditional 
bookbinder's  art. 


Each  binding  is  individually 
designed:  the  copper  covei; 
dies  are  hand  finished 


Page  edges 

gilded  with  a 

tarnish-free 

finish  for  both 

protection 

and  beauty. 


Specially  milled,  acid-free  paper  that  will  endure  for  generations. 
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he  typography  is  classic,  the  print- 
t  rate,  the  contents  immortal  and 
ss. 

et  the  price  for  each  volume  is  only 
),  less,  as  you  know,  than  ordinary 
>ver  books. 

is  a  publishing  conundrum  with  a 
,  albeit  spectacular  answer, 
in  Library  has  made  a  publishing 
hrough  of  which  it  is  very  proud, 
lere  is  the  genius  of  mankind. 
ternal  classics,  from  Homer's 
SEY  to  Melville's  MOBY-DICK, 
he  chilling  tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
>mance  of  Emily  Bronte's 
1ERING  HEIGHTS.  The  earthy 
of  CANTERBURY  TALES  by 


Chaucer.  The  transcendent  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  (illustrated  by  Henry 
Fuseli),  Ibsen,  Chekhov.  Great  English 
and  American  poetry. 

Fifty  volumes  in  all.  A  library  of 
genius  that  belongs  in  every  home. 

Here  is  adventure  for  the  mind,  for 
yourself  and  for  your  children.  Inspiration 
and  pleasure  more  abiding  than  televi- 
sion, more  memorable  than  movies.  At  a 
price  that  makes  it  almost  mandatory. 
(And  that  is  Franklin  Library's  intention.) 

Subscribe  without  risk. 

As  a  subscriber,  you  build  your  col- 
lection one  book  each  month,  and  pay- 
ment is  on  the  same  convenient  basis. 
The  subscription  price  is  a  remarkable 


$14.50  per  volume. 

A  guaranteed  price,  if  your  subscrip- 
tion is  mailed  by  October  31,  1987.  You 
need  send  no  payment  now. 

You  may  cancel  your  subscription  at 
any  time,  upon  30  days'  notice. 


The  Collector's 
Library  of  the  World's 
Great  Books. 

A  revolution  in 
publishing. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 

THE  COLLECTOR'S  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  BOOKS 

The  Franklin  Library  Please  mail  by  October  31,  1987 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Collector's  Library  of  the  World's  Great  Books 
consisting  of  50  volumes  of  classics  to  be  privately  printed  and  bound  expressly  for 
me.  The  books  will  be  sent  to  me  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month,  and  the  issue  price  of 
$14. 50*  for  each  book  will  be  guaranteed  to  me  for  the  entire  series.  However,  I 
have  the  right  to  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time  upon  30  days' notice. 

I  need  send  no  payment  now.  I  will  be  billed  for  each  volume,  individually,  in 
advance  of  its  shipment. 

*Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and  $1.95  per  book  for 
postage,  shipping  and  handling,  subject  only  to  postage  increases. 

Signature 


ALL    APPLICATIONS    ARE    SUBJECT    TO    ACCEPTANCE 


Mr. /Mrs. /Miss 


PLEASE     PRINT    CLEAR 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


351 


Ethan  Allen 
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FABRICS  8c  WALLCOVERINGS  /  D  &  D  BUILDING  /  979  THlffo  AVE  /  NEW  NfQRK  CITY  /  212-477*859( 


Something 
beautiful  is  about 
to  happen... 
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BASSETT  McNAB 

FINE  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

1032  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

SHOWROOMS* 

ATLANTA  •  Culpepper-Osborne 
BOSTON  •  Berkeley  House  Inc. 
CHICAGO  •  Designers  Choice,  Inc. 
DALLAS  •  Boyd-Levinson  &  Co. 
DENVER  •  Howard  Mathew  Ltd. 
LOS  ANGELES  •  Merriam  &  Bleyer,  Inc. 
MIAMI  •  Edward  James  Associates 
NEW  YORK  CITY  •  Southbay  Showcase 
PHILADELPHIA  •  Darr-Luck  Assoc,  Inc. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  Leo  J.  Miner  &  Assocs. 
SEATTLE  •  Decorators  Walk 
WASHINGTON  •  Darr-Luck  Assoc,  Inc. 
TORONTO  ♦  Habert  Assoc.  Ltd. 
LONDON  •  J.  Paltu  &  Lake  Ltd. 

-ESTABLISHED  SOURCE  THROUGH  INTERIOR  DESIGNERS 

Teflon  du-pont  soil  &  stain  repellent 


youth.  Better  yet,  one  might  recapture 
somebody  else's — somebody  who  was 
a  bit  richer. 

Alfa  Romeo  is  the  last  of  the  grand 
marques.  The  Alfa  Spider  Veloce  has 
all  the  right  qualities.  A  sports  car  has 
to  be  open,  no  coupe  will  do.  And  it  has 
to  give  the  full  effect  of  openness  and 
not  just  be  missing  a  piece  of  targa  top. 
You  should  feel  well  mounted,  not  per- 
fectly installed.  A  sports  car  like  the 
Alfa  is  a  bicycle  with  puissance,  a  mo- 
torcycle with  breeding,  a  horse  for  a 
world  that's  been  paved. 

And  a  sports  car  cannot  seat  more 
than  two  people.  Romance  rides  a 
chariot  not  a  bus.  There  has  to  be  an 
unassailable  excuse  to  leave  the  kids, 
the  parents,  the  friends,  and  most  of 
the  luggage  behind.  If  you  need  more 
than  champagne,  pate,  and  a  tooth- 
brush, why  are  you  going?  The  Alfa  has 
space  behind  the  seats  for  a  dog — but 
only  a  thin  stylish  one,  no  Alsatians. 

The  basic  Alfa  is  also  priced  under 
$15,000.  A  sports  car  must  be  reason- 
ably inexpensive.  Small  pleasures 
shouldn't  cost  more  than  medical 
school.  Porsche  911  Cabriolets,  Mer- 
cedes Benz  560  SLs,  and  Corvette 
convertibles  are  extraordinary  convey- 
ances, but  they  aren't  sports  cars.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  your  daughter  a 
sports  car  for  her  eighteenth  birthday 
without  turning  her  into  Joan  Collins. 

The  Alfa  has  a  vixenish  exhaust 
note,  a  five-speed  manual  transmis- 
sion, and  is  swell  nimble  fun  to  drive. 
The  body  was  designed  by  Pininfarina, 
the  Coco  Chanel  of  Italian  coach  mak- 
ers. And  the  engine  is  one  of  the  centu- 
ry's most  beautiful  devices — a  four- 
cylinder  block  cast  in  aluminum  with 
handsome  twin  overhead  camshafts 
and  tidy  fuel  injection.  There's  a  wick- 
ed dignity  about  an  Alfa  Spider,  as 
good  as  a  great-great-great-grandfa- 
ther in  the  Chinese  opium  trade. 

The  Spider  Veloce,  however,  is  get- 
ting gray  around  the  muzzle.  The  car 
was  introduced  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  engine  is  older  yet.  Pollution- 
control  equipment  clogs  the  motor 
and  silly  U.S. -required  5  mph  bum- 
pers mar  the  styling.  There's  only 
115  horsepower  to  shove  the  Alfa's 
2,500  pounds  down  the  road.  By 
comparison,  a  Mercedes  190E  2.6 
sedan  weighs  2,835  pounds  and  has 
158  horsepower.  And  the  Spider's 
chassis,  suspension,  and  drivetrain 


are  not  technologically  au  courant. 

A  completely  modern  sports  car — 
the  first  in  years — is  being  introduced 
this  fall  by  the  Mazda  company.  This  is 
a  convertible  version  of  their  excellent 
RX-7  coupe.  The  Mazda  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Alfa  and  with  146 
horsepower  it  is  more  powerful.  Like 
the  Spider,  the  RX-7  is  a  traditional 
front-engined,  rearwheel-drive  car, 
the  kind  that's  a  kick  to  drive  because 
you  can  slide  it  around  corners  and  act 
the  fool  without  endangering  yourself 
too  much.  Ultramodern  mid-engined 
cars  such  as  the  Lamborghini  Coun- 
tach  do  hold  the  road  better,  but  when 
they  let  go,  they  do  so  with  both  hands. 

The  RX-7  engine  is  highly  efficient. 
There  is  independent  suspension  on  all 
wheels  for  a  first-prize  ride  and  corner- 
ing and  an  antilock  braking  system  to 
prevent  skids  in  ugly  weather.  The 
Mazda  also  has  retractable  headlights, 
clean  aerodynamics,  and  all  sorts  of 
creature  comforts.  Indeed  it  has  too 
many  comforts.  Once  you've  added 
air-conditioning,  electronic  power 
steering,  a  burglar-alarm  system,  and  a 
compact  disc  player  to  a  sports  car,  it's 
hard  to  see  where  the  sport  comes  in. 
Other  sports  don't  have  these  things. 
Polo  wouldn't  be  the  same  if  the  ponies 
came  equipped  with  electric  remote- 
control  mirrors,  illuminated  glove 
compartment,  digital  clock,  and  ortho- 
pedically  tailored  seating. 

The  RX-7  has  another  drawback,  a 
rotary  engine.  In  a  rotary  engine  there 
are  things  that  replace  the  pistons  and 
go  all  around  instead  of  up  and  back. 
Not  that  rotary  engines  don't  work, 
they  do.  But  sooner  or  later  someone  is 
bound  to  ask  you  how  they  work.  Ei- 
ther you  can't  explain — as  I  can't — 
and  that's  embarrassing,  or  you  can 
and  it  leads  to  the  kind  of  technical 
monologue  that  chases  women  away 
from  the  dinner  table  faster  than  cigars 
and  baseball  statistics.  In  any  case,  the 
romance  of  owning  a  sports  car  is  un- 
dercut. 

The  RX-7  roadster's  price  is  expect- 
ed to  be  around  $22,000 — reasonable 
by  today's  terrifying  standards.  It's 
probably  the  sensible  sports  car  to  buy. 
But  there's  something  too  smooth  and 
domesticated  about  it.  The  RX-7  needs 
character.  That  is,  it  needs  more  wrong 
with  it. 

This  is  not  a  problem  with  the  Cater- 
ham  Super  7,  which  is  as  loud  as  a  dis- 
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because  quality  matters. 
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poggenpohl 

The  ultimate  in  kitchen  and  bath  cabinetry 


To  explore  the  possibilities  of  redefining  the  kitchen  or  bath  as  a  lifestyle  reflection,  we  invite  you  to  send 

$  7.00  for  full  color  catalogs  to:  Poggenpohl  USA  Corp.,  (HG)  6  Pearl  Court, 

Allendale,  New  Jersey  07401,  Tel.:  (201)  934-1511,  Tlx.:  7109909206,  Telefax:  (201)  934-1837 

Poggenpohl  cabinetry  manufactured  by  Fr.  Poggenpohl  KG,  West  Germany.  Est.  1892. 

Also  available  in  Canada. 
Available  only  through  selected  designers. 


d  Miller's  world 

More  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle. 


ray  you  live,  the  name 


is  Howard  Miller. 

From  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks, 

mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in  X   Howard  Miller  ClOCK  Company 

contemporary  designs,  Howard  Miller's  world  is  860  East  Main  Street  •  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 

where  you  want  to  live.  In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 

Pictured:  The  John  Penn  from  Howard  Miller's  "Signature  Series!' 

Showroom  Locations:  15-D-6A  Merchandise  Mart,  Atlanta;  10058  World  Trade  Center,  Dallas;  C-206  SFMC,  Highpoint;  203  Merchandise  Mart  2,  San 


cor  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas 
ou  ever  dreamed  of,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street  •  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 
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Dazzling  diamond  jeweliy  from  $1900  to  $3500  from  Krementz. 

Somewhere  there's  someone  who  deserves       What  makes  this  jewelry  extraordinary 
diamond  jewelry  this  special,  this  beautiful,      is  the  combination  of  superb  design  and  quality 
Isn't  that  someone  worth  it?  diamonds.  Diamonds  that  have  been  judged 

by  the  4@'s:  Cut,  Color,  Clarity  and  Carat  Weight. 


Jewelry  enlarged  for  detail. 


WES,  TUESDAY,  APKU 


For  the  jeweler  nearest  you,  write 
Krementz  &  Co,  27  Chestnut  Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey  07101. 


Since  1866 

A  diamond  is  forever. 
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ON  WHEELS 


aks  like  a  colander,  and 
.en  have  room  for  that  tooth- 
brush. What's  mi  >mes  in  a  kit. 
nave  to  build  it  yourself.  The  Su- 
7  is  a  godawful  car  and  more  fun 
than  spending  t!  Jazz  Age  in 
Paris.  Caterham  Car  Sales  of  Cater- 
ham,  En             has  modernized  the 
i  he  early  1960s.  Lotus 
quit  maki          .  /  m  lc>73,  and  Cater- 
ham took  over  the  tooling. 

The  Super  7's  aluminum  body  and 
fiberglass  fenders  amount  to  what  one 
British  car  magazine  called  "little  more 
than  an  engine  faring.  .  .mudguards 
and  a  low  wall  to  stop  you  falling  out  of 
your  seat."  If  there  were  any  less  Cater- 
ham, you'd  be  sitting  alone  in  the 
street.  The  car  weighs  only  1,275 
pounds.  It's  42  V2  inches  high  at  the  roll 
bar.  There's  no  sound  or  heat  insula- 
tion— and  no  doors.  There  is  a  top,  but 
it  takes  the  household  staff  to  erect  it. 
With  top  up,  you  can't  get  inside  unless 
you're  inside  already,  then  you  can't 
get  out.  The  sole  creature  comfort  is  an 
optional  heater,  which  will  broil  your 


feet  and  leave  your  nose  to  freeze. 

The  Caterham  7,  however,  is  no  dis- 
play from  the  Museum  of  Primitive  Art 
in  its  engineering.  It  has  a  race-style  tu- 
bular frame,  fat  modern  wheels  and 
tires,  a  sophisticated  De  Dion  indepen- 
dent rear  suspension,  the  best  type  of 
rack-and-pinion  steering,  massive 
brakes,  perfect  fifty-fifty  front-to-back 
weight  distribution,  and  a  close-ratio 
five-speed  gearbox  to  get  the  most 
from  its  power  plant. 

The  kit  version  available  in  America 
can  be  had  with  a  variety  of  engines, 
most  of  them  based  on  the  practical 
four-cylinder  motor  found  in  the  Ford 
Escort.  With  sylph  weight  and  refined 
drivetrain  the  Super  7  doesn't  need 
anything  gigantic  or  overcomplicated 
under  the  hood.  A  110-horsepower 
Ford  1600  Sprint  engine  will  propel 
the  Super  7  from  zero  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour  in  six  and  a  half  seconds.  That's 
six  tenths  of  a  second  faster  than  a  Fer- 
rari 308. 

The  Super  7  is  also  a  bit  cheaper 
than  a  Ferrari.  The  American  agents 
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VAL  SAINT  LAMBERT.* 
OUR  NAME  ISNT  AS  COMMON  AS  OTHERS. 

THEN  AGAIN,  NEITHER  IS  OUR  CRYSTAL. 


^ 


val 
lambert 

The  finest  Belgian  crystal  since  1826. 

Exclusively  distributed  by  Tou/le*  Shown:  12"  Jupiter  vase. 


for  Caterham  Car  Sales,  the  Sevens  & 
Elans  Company  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, sells  the  complete  kit,  sans 
engine,  for  $  1 1 ,500.  Engine  prices  start 
at  about  $1,600.  And  for  a  relatively 
modest  fee  Sevens  &  Elans  can  get  the 
thing  put  together. 

It's  worth  all  the  bother  and  twice 
the  discomfort  to  own  a  Super  7.  This 
is  as  close  as  a  normal  human  can  come 
to  legally  driving  a  Grand  Prix  car.  The 
handling  is  as  immediate  as  thought, 
and  the  ride  as  exciting  as  love.  Up  to 
100  miles  an  hour,  when  the  toaster- 
shape  aerodynamics  takes  over,  the  car 
is  faster  than  arbitrage  rumors.  And  it's 
adorable.  It  gets  a  public  reaction 
equaled  only  by  beagle  puppies  and 
small  blond  children  in  sailor  suits.  A 
person  who  can't  look  dashing  and 
youthful  in  a  Caterham  Super  7  must 
have  the  face  of  a  trout  and  the  soul  of 
an  insurance  adjuster. 

The  one  thing  a  sports  car  has  to  do 
really  well,  of  course,  is  deliver  you  to  a 
house  party  with  eclat.  You  and  your 
inamorata  should  roar  up  the  drive 
with  hair  and  scarves  and  dinner 
clothes  aflap  and  come  to  a  halt  be- 
neath the  portico  with  just  the  slightest 
spray  of  gravel,  to  the  admiration  of  all. 
Morgan,  another  tiny  English  manu- 
facturer, also  makes  a  perfect  car  for 
this.  The  Morgan  Plus  8,  sold  through 
Isis  Imports  in  San  Francisco,  has  a 
stunning,  thesaurus-bruising  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite beauty. 

The  Plus  8  comes  with  a  muscular 
Rover  aluminum  V-8  engine,  but  oth- 
erwise it's  a  rolling  antique  show.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  fender  and  cowl 
flourishes,  the  design  has  been  un- 
changed since  1936.  The  sliding  pillar 
front  suspension  was  patented  in  1911. 
The  clumsy  single-piece  100-pound 
rear  axle  wouldn't  be  suited  to  a  mod- 
ern farm  cart.  The  frame  is  made  of 
wood,  and  the  chassis  is  a  ladder-style 
affair  dating  back  to  the  era  of  Babylo- 
nian city-states. 

A  Morgan  is  as  uncomfortable  as  a 
Caterham  Super  7  and  much  harder  to 
steer.  It's  not  cheap.  Even  the  4/4  mod- 
el with  a  Super  7-type  Ford  engine 
starts  at  $25,000.  And  in  order  to  meet 
U.S.  emissions  standards,  the  car  is 
powered  by  propane  gas.  This  means 
that  you  have  to  seek  your  fuel  among 
recreational-vehicle  types  recharging 
their  kitchen  stoves.  Can  looks  make 
up  for  this?  We  know  they  can.  So 
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ULTIMflTIC-  IT'S  S€VOND  TOUR  UJILD€ST  DR€RMS 


The  Ultimatic  Blanket  from  Fieldcrest.  It's  everything  you've  ever  wanted 
in  an  automatic  blanket.  Those  annoying  lumps,  bumps  and  clicking  noises 
are  gone.  Ultimatic's  sensor  wiring  and  solid  state  controls  create  a  smooth, 
comfortable  blanket  that  operates  silently.  Your  comfort  is  never  a  question 
!  as  this  blanket  adjusts  automatically  to  any  change  in  room  temperature. 
The  Ultimatic  is  available  in  the  latest  fashion  colors  and  is  backed  by  a  full 
five  year  warranty. 

Thought  you  were  dreaming?  Think  again. 

It's  ULTIMATIC;  a  dream  come  true. 


Available  in  fine  department  stores, 
or  call  1-800-841-3336. 


Aw////////r///>/ 

Endless  Beginnings 

60  West  40th  Street.  New  York.  NY  1001J 


OCTOBER  1987 
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Picture  Perfect 


To  The  Trade 


Pande  Cameron 


Nizam  .  A  masterpiece  of  Persian  motifs,  a  palette  of  contemporary  colors,  framing  any  setting  to  perfection.  For  our  new  44  page 
portfolio  featuring  Nizam  and  our  other  fine  collections  of  handmade  orientals,  send  $5  (U.  S.  funds)  to:  Pande  Cameron  &  Co. 
of  New  York, Dent.  HG107,  200  Lexington  Ave. ,  New  York  NY  10016. 
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Stiffel  Showrooms:  Dallas,  High  Point  New  York     c  1987,  The  Stiffel  Company 


he  a  closer  look. 
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From  Thomas  Garraway  Ltd. 

An  Invitation  To  Experience  Foods 

So  Exquisitely  Delicious 

Youd  Have  To  Comb  The  World  To  Find  Them. 


Travel  through  the  little  hamlets  that  dot  the  green 

meadows  of  the  world,  and  you  come  upon  foods  s< 

superb  they  linger  in  your  memory  forever.  Perha 

stumble  upon  a  mellow  Comte*  cheese  made  in  t 

French  mountains  east  of  Burgundy.  Or  a  sauce 

Italian  plum  tomatoes  grown  in  the  lava-rich  soil 

San  Marzano  near  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Or  a  coffee  so 

and  full-bodied,  you  suddenly  understand  what 

cup  of  coffee  is  all  about.  Imagine  experiencing 

magnificent  foods  whenever  you  wish. 

NOW  THOMAS  GARRAWAY  BRING 
THESE  GREAT  FOODS  TO  YOUR  HO] 

Thomas  Garraway  Ltd.,  established  in  London  in  1 

has  long  been  known  as  a  purveyor  of  fine  foods.  We 

search  the  world  for  its  choice  foodstuffs  and  spare  r 

pains  to  bring  them  to  our  patrons  at  their  very  best 

we  have  arranged  a  way  to  deliver  these  superb  fo 

directly  to  your  home  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  thro 

our  Fresh  Delivery  Service.  As  an  introductior 

wide  array,  we  invite  you  to  enjoy  fine  foods  li 

these. 


ITALY'S  FRESH  FLAVOURS 
IN  OUR  PASTAS  AND  SAUCES 

On  a  tour  starting  at  the  little  country  inns  of  Florer 
and  ending  in  the  south,  we  searched  for  unusual  recipes, 
bring  you  some  of  the  most  magnificent  pastas  and  sauces  yo' 
ever  encountered.  For  instance,  Villa  Brindisi™  Th-Colore 
Fiisilli,  colourful  golden  yellow,  tomato 
red  and  spinach  green  twists.  And 
Radiatore,  a  unique  curled,  ruffle- 
shaped  pasta  perfect  for 
capturing  and  holding  a 
sauce.  And  what  sauces!* 
Like  Villa  Brmdisi ' M 
Primadoro,  a  sauce 
lavish  with  diced 
vegetables,  light 
cream,  prosciutto  and 
the  incomparable  San 
Marzano  tomatoes.  Or 
our  Pesto  Sauce,  a  luxurious"" 
blend  of  olive  oil,  basil, 
parmesan,  pignoli  nuts  and  a 
dash  of  garlic. 
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COFFEES 
EXQUISITE  QUALITY 
D  FRESHNESS,  IN  THE 
IDITION  OF  GARRAWAY'S  FAMOUS 

f  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE. 
Starting  320  years  ago,  ( iarraways 
was  the  meeting  place  for  wealthy 
merchants  and  traders.  (Charles 
I  )ickens  mentions  it  in  several 
novels  including  Pickwick 
Papers.)  They  knew  what  it  took 
to  make  a  great  cup  of  coffee, 
and  brought  back  to  Garraway's 
the  exotic  East's  rarest  and  rich- 
est coffee  beans.  Now  you  can 
experience  at  home  coffees  of 
the  same  connoisseur  quality 
and  freshness.  Among  our  fine 
roasts,  we  offer  you  Traditional 
Roast  Regular.  An  inspired  blend 
le  worlds  rarest  arabiea  beans  from  Kenya  and 
opia,  Costa  Rica  and  Java,  it's  packed  in  a 
nted  package  to  lock  in  freshness. 
Superb  as  it  is,  you'll  be  even  more  impressed 
i  our  Parisian  Roast  Decaffeinated.  A  unique 
ral  European  process  removes  caffeine  and 
/ers  a  cup  of  coffee  with  such  true  coffee 
>ur,  you'll  know  your  search  for  the  perfect 
iffeinated  is  ended. 


IMAGINE  CHEESES 
THAT  TASTE  AS 
FRESH  AS  IN  THEIR 
HOME  VILLAGES. 

Among  our  wide  selection 

are  cheeses  like  a  soft 

ripened  Camembert 

made  lusciously  rich 

and  creamy;  a  classic 

English  Stilton,  the 

revered  blue-veined 

cheese  still  produced  in 

Derbyshire;  and  a  hearty,    ^ 

zesty  Aged  Monterey  Jack 

from  California  wine  country, 

with  a  resonant  character  all  its  own 

NATURAL  INGREDIENTS 

Every  food  that  bears  the  label, 
Thomas  Garraway  Ltd.  Selection 
is  made  with  natural  ingredients 
no  artificial  flavours  or  preser- 
vatives—and handled  with 
exceptional  care  until  it 
arrives  at  your  door. 

A  FREE  GIFT      ! 
TO  WELCOME  YOU. 

Here's  the  perfect  opportunity    ~^> 
to  try  our  superb  foods.  We'll  send 
you  the  selection  of  5  exquisite  foods 
listed  on  the  attached  order  form  if  you  till  it 
out  and  mail  it  to  us.  Along  with  your  foods,  we'll 
send  you,  with  our  compliments,  a  handsome  imported 
wicker  picnic  hamper  and  our 

48-page  catalogue,  too.  Once  you 
*      sample  our  delicacies,  we  hope  you'll 

want  to  continue  ordering  from  Thomas  Garraway  Ltd. 

You'll  be  offered  a  monthly  selection  of  the  specialties  of 

the  season  and/or  you  may  choose  from  our  catalogue. 

Read  the  details  of  the  offer  on  the  order  form.  Do  try  us. 

We'd  be  most  pleased  to  have  you  join  us  on  our  uniquely 

delicious  journey. 

For  faster  service  call:  1-800-356-7070. 


pard  ts  missing,  write  to  Thomas  Garraway  Ltd., 
Itomer  Service  Center,  Madison, 
sin  5:1779-0040.  ©1987  Thomas  Garraway  Ltd 

Qidonl)  foi  NEW  MEMBERS,  whomusl  be 
fa  of  the  U.S.  Additional  charge  foi  shipping  and 
a  to  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  I [  S.  Territories. 
.  April  l,  Imhh  Membership  subject  to  approval 
m  hamper  per  household, 


Thomas  G 


.way 

Ltd 
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Sauces,  Pastas,  Mustards,  Dressings,  Coffees,  Teas,  Cheeses,  Preserves,  etc.  Quite  Simply,  The  Finest  Foods  In  The  World. 


MONTBLANC 
THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

NOBLESSE 

The  jewel  of  the  Montblanc  collection.  Gold  or  silver  plated  surfaces 

with  a  diamond  pin-stripe  cut.  Or  Montblanc  high-gloss 

lacguer  in  jet  black,  Bordeaux  red  or  midnight  blue.  Classic  nib  of 

18-carat  gold  with  ornamental  engraving.  Noblesse  —  the  return  of 

style  and  elegance.  Montblanc  —  the  art  of  writing. 


Exclusive  U.S.  and  Canadian  Representative 

KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH.  INC. 
100  North  St.,  Bloomsbury.  NJ  08804 
(201)479-4124 


In  Canada:  1815  Meyerside  Dr. 

Mississaupa,  Ont.  L5T  1G3 

(416)671-0696 
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what  if  the  Morgan  is  a  back  number? 
Even  if  we  are  pursuing  youth,  Anouk 
Aimee  is  to  be  preferred  to  Amy  Car- 
ter. 

There  are  several  other  cars  for  sale 
which  have  the  sports  car  spirit  if  not 
the  sports  car  flesh.  The  best  of  these, 
in  fact  one  of  the  best  cars  in  the  world 
for  the  price,  is  the  Toyota  MR2.  The 
styling  is  painfully  like  a  portable  ste- 
reo's, and  the  top  won't  go  down,  but 
the  MR2  has  a  postmodern  mid-en- 
gined  chassis  and  a  small  but  intense 
twin-camshaft  sixteen-valve  super- 
charged 145 -horsepower  engine.  The 
base  price  is  only  about  $15,000,  and 
throwing  this  car  around  on  a  windy 
road  is  joy  itself. 

Even  better  fun  to  drive  is  the  cute 
little  Honda  CRX  Si  coupe.  Only 
twelve  feet  long  and  as  low- roofed  as  a 
dog  kennel,  it  is  a  bit  too  cute  and  too 
little.  But  price  is  a  mere  ten  grand,  and 
Honda  is  famous  for  engineering  and 
craftsmanship.  Front-wheel  drive  and 
a  peppery  miniature  sixteen-valve  102- 
horsepower  engine  give  the  CRX  the 
same  verve  as  those  wonderful  Austin 
Minis  of  the  days  when  London  swung. 

The  Pontiac  Fiero  GT  is  the  best 
looking  of  the  current  sportslike  cars. 
A  135-horsepower  V-6  engine  makes  it 
fast.  But  the  Fiero  is  lumpy  and  confin- 
ing to  drive  and  hasn't  shaken  its 
American  big-car  antecedents.  We 
want  real  exhilaration  on  the  gravel 
drive. 

There's  hope  for  the  future,  too.  Lo- 
tus claims  that  by  1989  they'll  have  a 
Little  Lotus  M100  roadster  available 
for  $25,000  or  less.  Porsche  will  soon 
introduce  the  convertible  version  of  its 
944  Turbo.  No  doubt  this  will  cost  the 
earth,  as  Porsches  do,  but  the  fabulous 
944  Turbo  with  its  top  off  may  be  the 
exception  to  the  small  pleasure— med 
school  rule.  And  for  several  years  Ford 
has  been  exhibiting  a  Ghia-designed 
show  car  called  the  Barchetta  (little 
boat).  Lovable  rounded  fiberglass 
bodywork  recalls  the  Austin-Healey 
Bugeye  Sprite. 

There  is  nostalgia  for  the  sports  car. 
I  hope  this  bodes  well  for  the  coming 
decade.  Maybe  we  can  get  Mrs.  Onas- 
sis  back  in  the  White  House,  reunite 
the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet,  see  some 
surprising  new  art,  and  have  another 
young,  blithe,  devil-may-care  era — but 
without  riots,  please,  or  tweed  caps.  □ 
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e  people  long  for 
perfection.  Others  demand 
it.  It  is  for  these  people  that 
American  Standard  has 

Lavatory,  bidet,  toilet  and 
bath/whirlpool — each  ele- 
ment of  each  suite  is  skiltf  ully 
co-ordnated,  precisely  aafted 
and  elegantly  styled  to 
create  an  integrated 
design  statement. 

The  American  Standard 
suite.  Because  there's 
no  comparison,  there's 
no  compromise. 

For  our  Luxury  Prod 
Brochures,  write  to  Am 
Standard,  Department  HGD, 
P.O.  Box  6820,  Piscataway, 
N.J.  08855-6820. 

a  call  1-800-821-7700 
(ext.  4023)  for  your  local 
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The  American  Standard  Suite. 

For  those  who  don't  understand  the  m< 


got  co 


To  see  the  Roma'"  Suite  (shown  here)  visit  our  Showplaces:  Chicago  (III  Oossroads  of  Commerce,  Suite  100,  Rolling  Meadows); 
^(^44lS«^^/^  (116  N.  Robertson  Blvd.);  New  York  (40  W.  40th  St.);  PittsburghJlO^s^©^  Amencan  Standarc 


Warner  does  it  with  a  city  view  and  cornflower  blue 

Garden  Plaid  wallcovering  and  correlated  fabric. 

From  Concepts  in  Color,  Vol.  II. 

The  Warner  Company 

108  S.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60606 

Showroom: 

6-134  The  Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago,  IL  60654 


Warner 

Wallcoverings  &  Fabrics 

Live  the  life  you  love. 
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Until  now,  only  museums  owned  original  art  like  this. 


THE  PAPYRUS  INSTITUTE  IN  CAIRO 
REDISCOVERS  A  LOST  ART  FORM. 

You  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  own  a  museum 
masterpiece  created  with  the  same  painstaking 
techniques  developed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Portraying  the  fabled  boy  king  Tutankhamun 
and  his  lovely  queen. 

Rich  symbolism.  Timeless  art.  Glowing 
with  gold  and  copper.  Hand-painted  on 
authentic  Egyptian  papyrus,  hand-made  by  an 
art  which  has  endured  for  5,000  years.  Preserved 
in  a  custom-designed  frame  of  lacquered  wood 
and  gleaming  brass.  $275. 


COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATION 


Shown  smaller  than  actual  framed  size  of  30%"  x  24" 


Please  mail  by  October  31,  1987.  •  Limit:  One  per  collector. 

The  Franklin  Mint  ■  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
I  wish  to  commission  The  Tutankhamun  Papyrus,  handcrafted 
and  hand-painted  by  The  Papyrus  Institute  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Framed  in  lacquered  hardwood  and  polished  brass. 

No  payment  is  required  now.  Please  bill  me  for  a  deposit  of 
$55.*  when  the  work  is  ready  to  be  sent,  and  for  the  balance  in  four 
equal  monthly  installments  ot  $55.*  each,  after  shipment. 

*Plm  my  >!<![<■  sales  tax  and  a  total  oj  $3.  foi  >hippiu<j  and  handling. 


Signature 


.  COMMISSIONS  ABE   SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE 


Name 
Address 


PIEASE   PRINT  CLEA 


City,  State,  Zip_ 


The  Tutankhamun  Papyrus  from  The  Franklin  Mint 


ON  VIEW 

Current  exhibitions  not  to  be  missed 


UPPER  BERTHE 


Through  a  chance  introduction 
to  Edouard  Manet  in  the 
1860s,  the  painter  Berthe  Morisot 
(1841-1895)  became  his  model, 
confidante,  sister-in-law  (she  mar- 
ried his  younger  brother,  Eugene), 
and  the  only  Frenchwoman  among 
the  key  members  of  the  Impres- 
sionists. She  participated  in  seven 
of  the  eight  landmark  exhibitions 
the  Impressionists  themselves  or- 
ganized in  Paris  between  1874  and 
1886,  missing  one  of  them  only  be- 
cause she  was  expecting  a  child, 
her  daugher  Julie.  Like  her  Ameri- 
can counterpart  Mary  Cassatt,  Mo- 
risot excelled  at  informal  portraits 
of  smartly  attired  mothers  and 
their  adored  children,  sensuously 
rendered  in  long  loose  brush- 
strokes. Curiously  Berthe  Mori- 
sot — in  many  ways  the  "unknown" 
Impressionist — has  never  before 
had  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
her  work  in  this  country  prior  to 
the  retrospective  organized  by  the 
Mount  Holyoke  College  Art  Muse- 
um and  now  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C., 
through  November  29.  It's  about 
time.  David  Bourdon 


■^. 


I  op:  Self-Portrait  with  Julie,  1884. 
Above:  On  the  Veranda,  1883. 


STICKLEY  BUSINESS 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
advocated  nothing  less  than  a 
total  reformation  of  society  through 
design.  The  movement,  which  origi- 
nated in  mid- 19th-century  England, 
zealously  promoted  handcrafted 
decorative  objects  and  uncluttered 
interiors.  The  fervor  soon  spread  to 
the  United  States,  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  dozens  of  American 
Arts  and  Crafts  societies  as  well  as 
numerous  shops,  design  schools, 
and  even  Utopian  communities.  An 
encyclopedic  survey  of  this  design 


Top:  Newcomb  Pottery  lamp,  1904. 
Above:  Terra-cotta  architectural 
ornament  by  Louis  Sullivan  and 
George  Elmslie,  1908-09. 

phenomenon — "  'The  Art  That  Is 
Life':  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Move- 
ment in  America,  1875-1920" — is  at 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art  until  November  1.  D.B. 


HAMPTON  CLASSIC 


Sporting  an  impeccably  waxed 
mustache  and  splendid  velvet 
jacket,  with  his  regal  wolfhound  at 
his  side,  the  flamboyant  American 
Impressionist  William  Merritt 
Chase  (1849-1916)  was  second  to 
none  in  his  belief  in  the  ennobling 
effects  of  art.  In  addition  to  being  a 
highly  regarded  painter,  he  was 
also  a  zealous  and  popular  teacher. 
For  eleven  years  starting  in  1891, 
Chase  directed  the  Shinnecock 
Summer  School  of  Art  in  the  town 
of  that  name  on  eastern  Long  Is- 
land, New  York.  During  those 
summers  he  also  produced  some  of 
his  finest,  most  inspired  paintings 
and  pastels  including  sunny  images 
of  his  wife  and  children,  outfitted 
with  sunbonnets,  parasols,  and  pil- 
lows, reclining  on  the  grassy  dunes 
overlooking  the  beach.  The  artist's 
characteristic  summery  images  are 
currently  gathered  in  a  small, 
charming,  narrowly  focused  exhi- 
bition— "William  Merritt  Chase: 
Summers  at  Shinnecock,  189 1— 
1902" — at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  through 
November  29.  D.B. 


Top:  At  the  Seaside,  c.  1892. 
Above:  Alice  in  the  Shinnecock 
Studio,  c.  1901. 
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<Oa//er/ex 


Mu/j/ork 


The  Gallery  of 
Applied  Arts 


24  West  57th  Street      765-3560 


Mario  Villa:  A  furniture  collection  from  New  Orleans 
Opening:  Thursday,  October  8 


Doris  Leslie  Blau 
Gallery 


15  East  57th  Street 
appointment  suggested 


759-3715      Antique  and  Exemplary  Carpets  of  Oriental  and  European  weaves 
and  an  eclectic  array  of  period  Tapestries 


Blum  Helman  Gallery 


20  West  57th  Street      245-2888 


Joel  Eisher,  Mel  Kendrick,  Robert  Lobe  Sept  9-Oct  3 
Win  Knowlton:  New  Sculpture     David  True:  Watercolors 


Oct  7-31 


Marisa  del  Re  Gallery        41  East  57th  Street       688-1843      Conrad  Marca-Relli:  Three  Decades  of  Paintings  Sept  22-Oct  17 


Sid  Deutsch  Gallery 


20  West  57th  Street      765-4722 


Sept:  Works  On  Paper.  Murch,  Glackens,  Marin,  etc. 
Oct:  Edmund  Lewandowski       Nov.:  Exsa  Model:  Paintings 


Andre  Emmerich 
Gallery 


41  East  57th  Street       752-0124 


Michael  Steiner.  Sculpture  in  Steel     Sept  10-Oct  3 
Eriedel  Dzubas:  Monotypes     Sept  8-Oct  10 


Gimpel  &  Weitzenhoffer 
Gallery 


724  Eif th  Avenue         315-2033 


Howard  Newman:  Recent  Sculptures  Gallery    Sept  15-Oct  3 
Enrico  Donati:  Four  Decades     Oct  6-Oct  31 


fames  Goodman  Gallery    41  East  57th  Street       593-3737      Strong  Statements  in  Black  &  White     Oct  6-31 


Arnold  Herstand  & 
Company 


24  West  57th  Street      664-1379 


Henri  Cartier-Bresson:  Paintings  &  Drawings 
Ten  British  Masters  Oct  23-Dec.  5 


Sept  11-Oct  17 


Kennedy  Galleries  Inc.       40  West  57th  Street      54 1  -9600 


Specialists  in  American  18th,  19th  and  20th  century  paintings, 
watercolors,  drawings,  sculpture  and  prints.  Open  Tuesday-Saturday 


Kent  Fine  Art 


41  East  57th  Street       980-9696 


Irving  Petlin:  Weisswald    Sept  11-Oct  10 
Ltyn  Foulkes:  The  Sixties  Oct  15-Nov.  14 


Kraushaar  Galleries 


724  Eifth  Avenue 
at  57th'Street 


307-5730      George  Luks,  an  American  Artist  Sept  16-Oct  10 
I sahclle  Siegel:  Sculpture  Oct  17-Nov.  11 


Jan  Krugier  Gallery 


41  East  57  th  Street       755-7288 


Pablo  Picasso:  Cubist  Works  from  the  Marina  Picasso  Collection 
Inaugural  Exhibition     Opening  Oct  16 


Carlo  Lamagna  Gallery     50  West  57th  Street 

Tues.-Sat.  lOam-bpm 


245-6006      Larry  Brown:  Paintings     Oct  1-31 

Roger  Boyce:  Paintings     Nov.  5-Dec.  5 


Marlborough  Gallery 


40  West  57th  Street      541-4900 


Frederick  Brawn:  Recent  Work     Sept  16-Oct  10 

Jacques  Lipchitz;  Cubist  Sculptures  &  Drawings     Oct  15-Nov.  14 


Pierre  Matisse  Gallery       41  East  57th  Street       355-6269      Important  Paintings  and  Sculpture  by  Major  Twentieth  Century  Artists 


The  Merrin  Gallery 


724  Fifth  Avenue 

at  57th  Street 


757-2884      Ancient  Sculpture:  Egypt  Greece,  Rome  &  Mesoamerica    Thru  Nov.  7 
Wearable  Jewelry:  5th  c  BC-7th  c  AD     Nov.  1 7-Dec.  31 


The  Pace  Gallery 


32  East  57th  Street       421-3292 


Richard  Serra  Sept  25-Oct  24 
Saul  Steinberg  Oct  30-Nov.  28 


Schmidt  ■  Bingham 
Gallery 


41  West  57  th  Street      888-1122 


Philip  Mullen:  Architectural  Interiors     Sept  9-Oct  3 
Ben  Berns:  North  Carolina  Landscapes     Oct  7-31 


Ruth  Siegel  Ltd 


24  West  57th  Street      586-0605 


Avner  Moriah     Bruce  Cohen:  New  Paintings     Sept  8-Oct  3 
ldelle  Weber.  Paintings  and  Works  on  Paper,  1986-1987    Oct  7-31 


Tdtistcheff  Gallery 


50  West  57th  Sti-eet      664-0907 


Nancy  Wissemann-Widrig:    Landscapes  and  Gardens    Oct 
Dan  McCleary:   Figure  Paintings  from  Los  Angeles    Nov. 


Washburn  Gallery 


41  East  57  th  Street       753-0546 


Jack  Youngerman:   Paintings  &  Pastels      Sept.  29-Oct.  24 
Gerome  Kamrowski :  Paintings  &  Collages,  1940s  Oct.  27-Nov.  21 
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The  Oaks  and  the  art  of  fine  living  begins  with  the  elegance  of  a 
majestic  home,  the  relaxation  of  golf  and  tennis,  and  the  sheer  enjoy- 
ment of  entertaining  in  an  opulent  clubhouse  atmosphere.  The  Oaks 
is  Arvida  s  prestigious  country  club  community  located  just  south  of 
Sarasota  on  Florida's  remarkable  west  coast.  For  the  winter  or  forever, 
call  1  (813)  966-3661  or  write  The  Oaks,  650  N.  Trail,  Osprey,  FL  34229. 


The  Oaks  and  The  Art  Of  Fine  Living. 


$ 


>  1987  Arvida  Corporation.  Arvida  Realty  Sales.  Inc. .  Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker. 

Void  in  states  where  prohibited  by  law.  This  offer  not  available  to  residents  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey 


Beneath  it  all.  Ultra  II  BedSack. 


A  luxurious  treat  lor  body  and  eye,  Ultra  II  BedSack"  bedclothing  delights 
the  senses  with  comfort,  elegance,  convenience.  Provides  protection  for  all 
four  sides  and  top  of  mattress  and  boxspring.  Superb  fit  for  easy,  beautiful 
ledmaking.  Fluffy  no-thread  quilting.  Machine  washable,  no-iron.  With 
matching  PillowSack"  at  fine  linens  departments. 


Du  I  (>nt    I  hi*  LON"    soil  &  stain  fepelier    is  used  on  many  Perfect  Fit  products 

P  1987  Perfect  Fil  Industries,  Monroe,  NC    A  Home  Furnishings  Enterprises  company      MADE  IN  AMERICA 


ULTRA  D 
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American  Distribution 


979  Third  Avenue  -  New  York  -  Tel.  (212)  924  -  3000 


SieMatic 


Jo- 


Kitchen  Interior  Design 

Expect  a  certain  elegance  in  the  kitchen  interior  designs  and  you 
will  experience  SieMatic. 

It's  where  design  joins  function  in  a  total  kitchen  concept. 

See  a  beautiful  example  in  SieMatic's  1001  KL,  a  traditional  style  in 
high  gloss,  snow  white  lacquer  with  rails  and  knobs  of  gleaming  brass. 

SieMatic  Kitchen  Interior  Design  for  traditional,  contemporary 
and  thoroughly  modern  living.  Available  through  your  interior  designer 
or  architect. 
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onghia  Furnit6ft9«nd  Textiles:  485  Broadly,  New  York,  NY  10013  212.925.2777 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  1987  WINNERS 
FOR  DECORATION  AND  ARCHITECTURE 


rchitect  Frank  Gehry  and  interior 
designer  Patrick  Naggar  are  the  1987  winners  of  House  &  Garden's  Design  Awards  in 
Architecture  and  Interior  Design  and  Decoration.  Chosen  by  two  separate  juries,  both  the 
award-winning  guesthouse  Gehry  created  for  a  family  in  Minnesota  and  the  stunning 
apartment  Naggar  designed  for  art  collectors  in  New  York  City  reflect  the  synergy  be- 
tween art  and  architecture,  decorating  and  design  in  the  best  work  being  done  today.  On 
separate  days  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  two  juries  met  to  pore  over  the  entries  House  & 
Garden  received  from  architects  and  interior  designers  documenting  projects  they  had 
completed  in  the  United  States  within  the  past  two  years.  The  assignment  to  each  jury-one 
for  architecture,  one  for  interior  design  and  decoration — was  to  choose  the  single  best  proj- 
ect submitted.  Photographs  of  the  distinguished  jury  members  and  some  of  their  com- 
ments during  the  judging  are  on  the  page  opposite.  The  winners  each  receive  a  $25,000 
award  from  House  &  Garden,  and  their  prize-winning  work  is  shown  on  the  following  20 
pages  of  this  issue. 


FOR  DECORATION:  PATRICK  NAGGAR 


FOR  ARCHITECTURE:  FRANK  GEHRY 
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DESIGN  AWARDS 


JURY  FOR  DECORATION 


ANDREE  PUTMAN 

Designer 

Paris 

"A  design  should  age  well.  This 

has  a  timelessness  about  it — it  is  not 

too  trendv  or  extreme.  It  is  subtle." 


PAUL  F.  WALTER 

Collector 

New  York 

"An  award  winning  residence  should 

still  be  a  place  that  people  can  live  in- 

not  a  stage  set  or  a  series  of  vignettes 

that  simply  photographs  well." 


ALICE  COONEY 

FRELINGHUYSEN 

Associate  Curator,  Department  of 

American  Decorative  Arts 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

New  York 

"In  this  scheme  the  rooms  relate  very 

nicely  to  one  another;  the  lighting  tor 

the  art  is  handled  extremely  well." 


MRS.  HENRY  PARISH  II 
Parish -Hadley  Associates 
New  York 

"This  apartment  shows  an  integration 
of  an,  furniture,  and  architectural  details. 
But  the  juxtaposition  of  the  elements 
is  interesting:  it  doesn't  look 
too  decorated." 


CHARLES  PFISTER 

Principal,  Charles  Pfister  Associates 

San  Francisco 

"In  this  design  the  Classical  exterior 

architecture  of  the  temple  is  turned 

inside  out — it  reinforces  the  sense 

of  antiquity.  The  detailing — such  as  the 

way  the  lighting  is  integrated  into 

the  ceiling — is  of  high  quality." 


JURY  FOR  ARCHITECTURE 


PHILIP  JOHNSON 

Partner,  John  Burgee  Architects 

with  Philip  Johnson 

New  York 

"This  design  is  a  congeries  of 

villagelike  units,  loosely 

grouped  together.  It  is  most 

subtle  and  original." 


PHYLLIS  LAMBERT 

Director,  Canadian  Center  for 

Architecture 

Montreal 

"We've  seen  too  many  sterile 

Georgian  Modern  kinds  of  houses.  This 

scheme  takes  its  cues  from  other 

forms  of  architecture." 


THOMAS  H.  BEEBY 

Dean,  School  of  Architecture,  Yale 

University,  New  Haven,  Principal 

Hammond  Beeby  &  Babka 

Chicago 

"This  structure  uses  materials 

associated  with  commercial  buildings 

very  elegantly.  It  looks  like  a 

Midwestern  farm." 


MARIO  BOTTA 

Architect 

Lugano,  Switzerland 

"Not  only  is  the  unity  of  the  traditional 

house  broken  apart  through  the  use 

of  diversified  materials,  but  the  abstract 

elements  are  transformed  into  a  new 

image  of  a  house.  It  suggests  a 

different  direction." 


MILDRED  FRIEDMAN 

Design  Curator,  Walker  Art  Center 

Minneapolis 

"It  is  bathed  in  a  beautifully  modulated 

light  that  enters  through  the  central 

tower's  monitor.  And  the  windows  are 

carefully  placed  to  frame  the  views 

of  the  surrounding  landscape." 


OPPOSITE  LEFT  OBERTO  GILI   OPPOSITE  RIGHT   GRANT  MUDFORD   ABOVE    WILLIAM  WALDRON 
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WINNER  OF  THE  1987 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN  DESIGN  AWARD  FOR  DECORATION 

ROOMS  FOR  ART 

Patrick  Naggar's  sophisticated  design  for 

distinguished  collectors  reveals  his  ability  to  balance 

modern  comfort  and  timeless  treasures 
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BY  SIR  JOHN  PLUMB 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 


N 

-JL  ^  ew  York  is  full  of  apartment  blocks — even 

Park  Avenue  and  Fifth — of  singularly  little  distinction. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  stories  high,  their  bleak  barracklike 
exteriors  often  hide,  perhaps  deliberately,  the  wonders 
within.  After  all,  they  are  run  like  fortresses:  doormen 
and  guards  24  hours  a  day,  the  checking  of  guests  al- 
most as  severe  as  at  10  Downing  Street.  Management 
committees  demand  anonymity;  often  they  prefer  the 
unknown  to  the  famous.  It  is  understandable,  but  it 
means  that  neither  the  names  of  two  of  the  greatest  col- 
lectors in  New  York  nor  the  location  of  their  new  apart- 
ment— created  by  the  young  French  designer  Patrick 
Naggar,  the  winner  of  the  first  House  &  Garden  Design 
Award  for  Interior  Design  and  Decoration — can  be 
identified.  I  find  it  impossible  to  refer  constantly  to  the 
"owners"  or  the  "collectors,"  so  I  have  renamed 
them — Alexander  Greatorex  and  his  wife,  Sybil  Boone. 
As  for  location,  that  can  be  a  little  more  specific — the 
apartment  has  a  splendid  view  of  the  river,  whether 
Hudson  or  East  you  must  guess — but  the  rooms  have 
the  loftiness  that  the  collection  demands.  Furthermore, 
the  river  often  throws  up  a  soft  pearly  light  into  the 
drawing  room  and  library,  two  rooms  which  could  not 
be  remodeled.  Indeed  in  the  library  the  paneling  had  to 

In  the  living  room,  above  right,  painted  a 

glazed  pale  parchment  and  filled  with  American 

furniture,  a  portrait  by  Joshua  Reynolds,  c.  1761-62,  hangs 

over  the  English  mantel.  Opposite  helow:  Another 

view  reveals  the  monumental  9th  century  B.C. 

Assyrian  alabaster  reliefs  from  the  palace  at  Nimrud 

flanking  the  doorway  to  the  library.  Curtains  are  a  silk 

taffeta  from  Clarence  House  and  sofas  are 

covered  in  a  pale  yellow  damask  from  Brunschwig, 

swatch  right.  Above:  Tete  de  Hilaire,  1948,  by  Jean 

Dubuffet  behind  two  amphorae,  6th  century  B.C. 
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In  the  drawing  room, 

as  in  all  others,  the 

drama  is  created  by 

one  or  two  astonishing 

antiquities  on 

open  display 


stay,  creating  fixed  dimensions  within  which  the  de 
signer  had  to  woi  k. 

The  problems  were  formidable  for  Naggar.  Alexan- 
dei  and  Sybil  wanted  a  home,  easy  to  live  in,  easy  to  en- 
tertain  in,  and  they  wanted  their  collections  to  he  as 
*  arefullj  housed  <is  in  a  museum.  What  they  possessed 
was  more  than  worthy  ol  any  museum:  some  pieces  are 
monumental,  some  minuscule,  some  robust,  some  frag- 
ile,  many  delicate  and  at  the  mere)  oi  time.  There  was 
anothei  factor:  mosi  ol  the  private  houses  that  dot  Fifth 
and  Park  avenues  usually  concentrate  on  specific  col- 
li i  nous  such  as  old  masters,  new  masters,  furniture 
American  or  English,  silver,  ceramics,  hooks  or  draw- 
ings, sometimes  even  on  very  specialized  aspects  of 
these  fields,  but  Sybil  and  Alexander's  collections  range 
from  sculpture  of  the  ninth  millennium  B.C.  to  Hoff- 
mann furniture.  The  geographical  range  was  equally 
daunting:  from  the  Bering  Strait  via  Veracruz 
to  Benin,  then  sweeping  up  through  Egypt  on  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia  Minor,  a  side  glance  at  India, 
back  to  all  countries  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  Karelia. 
Still,  every  room  had  to  have  the  feeling  of  a  home,  and 
every  single  object  had  to  he  displayed  to  its  advantage 
and  not  put  to  the  slightest  risk  or  allowed  to  jar  with 
other  epochs  or  differing  materials. 

Sybil,  who  is  a  perfectionist,  was  determined  not  to 
entrust  so  complex  a  task  to  an  established  decorator 
with  a  troupe  of  assistants,  nor  did  she  want  someone 
untried  for  whom  antiquities  might  be  a  strange  new 
world.  The  choice  of  Patrick  Naggar  was  brilliant — his 
remarkable  abilil  ies  had  created  an  antiquities  gallery  in 
London  which  Sybil  knew  well — so  this  gifted  voung 
designer,  who  works  m  association  with  Duller  Aaron 
in  New  York,  was  summoned  from  Paris.  Within  eigh- 
teen months  he  had  created  a  remarkable  apartment 

The  way  in  which  he  solved  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  through  his  exceptional  visual  imagination 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  looking  first  at  the  Greator- 
exes'  private  rooms.  |  Text  continued  on  page  234) 

Antiquities  and  l^th-century  American 

furniture  make  lor  a  dramatic  mix  in  the  dining 

room,  above  right.  A  Duncan  Phyfe  table,  c.  1810,  with 

I  tepplewhite  di. ins  is  complemented  by  Roman 

marble  sarcophagi  flanking  a  fresco  of  a  reclining  woman, 

1st  century  A.D.,  ovei  a  grave  al        \n  (<M-96.  Above: 

Another  fresco  hangs  ovei  a  Hepplewhitc  sideboard 

with  Atiu   hl.uk  figured  vases  ainl  south  Italian  fish 

plates.  Right   In  the  library,  Soutine's  The  French  Cook, 

I ''24-25,  hangs  above  the  mantel  beyond  the 

'  hesterfield  solas  covered  in  linen  velvet    (  urtains  are  silk 

taffeta   Both  fabrics  from  Brunschwig. 
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The  heart  of  the  collection — over  three 

hundred  objects — derives  from 

antiquity,  from  the  rubble  of  temples, 

the  rubbish  bins  of  villas  and  forums, 

and  the  graves  of  the  dead 
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.n  the  Bronze  Room,  above,  Naggar 

designed  a  barrel-vaulted  ceiling,  textured 

the  walls  to  look  like  terra-cotta, 

interspersed  burnt  sienna  stars  with 

recessed  lighting.  On  open  display  are 

Attic,  Mycenaean,  and  south  Italian  vases 

dating  from  1500  B.C.  to  3rd  century  AD. 

On  a  pedestal  in  the  distance,  a  Hypnos 

figure,  1st  century  B.C.  Ri&ht:  Bronze 

statue  of  a  Greek  youth  in  Polykleiton 

style,  3rd  century  B.C. 
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^Jeton  a  handsomely  wooded  site  in 
MinnesotaY  the  startling  forms  and  unc- 
mateEiais  of  Frank  GehryV  latest  house 

*  ilea  in .;" 


WINNER  OF  THE  1987 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN  DESIGN  AWARD  FOR  ARCHITECTURE 

THE  HOUSE  AS  ART 

Frank  Gehry's  masterful  Win  ton  guesthouse 
epitomizes  his  unparalleled  gift  for  creating  architecture 

of  challenging  originality 
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A  collection  or  six 

discrete  sculptural  elements,  the  Winton 

guesthouse  demonstrates  how 

Gehry  takes  his  basic  cues  not  from 

architectural  tradition  but  from 

contemporary  art  .^ 
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BY  MARTIN  FILLER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GRANT  MUDFORD 


,mong  high-style  architects  today,  perhaps 
none  is  more  perplexing  to  the  lay  public  than  the  Los 
Angeles-based  Frank  Gehry.  He  is  well  aware  of  that, 
as  indicated  by  the  epigraph  he  chose  for  the  catalogue 
of  last  year's  Walker  Art  Center  retrospective  of  his 
work  (now  on  view  in  his  birthplace  of  Toronto).  "Be- 
ing accepted  isn't  everything,"  he  wrote  a  bit  defensive- 
ly, though  one  must  of  course  ask  whose  acceptance 
does  he  seek?  He  has  been  praised  for  over  a  decade  in 
the  architectural  press  as  perhaps  America's  most  origi- 
nal architect,  no  small  accomplishment  during  a  period 
in  which  imitation  and  appropriation  have  been  taken 
to  new  extremes.  Gehry  has  long  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
fellow  artists,  numbering  among  his  friends  and  collab- 
orators such  heavyweights  as  Claes  Oldenburg  and 
Richard  Serra.  His  central  place  on  the  LA.  art  scene  is 
undisputed,  and  his  wide  and  surprising  circle  em- 
braces virtually  every  creative  discipline.  Yet  only  now, 
at  age  58  and  following  the  flurry  of  national  publicity 
that  accompanied  the  Walker  show,  is  Frank  Gehry  be- 
ginning to  receive  the  kind  of  wider  recognition  that  has 
eluded  him  even  after  years  of  consistent  and  frequently 
astonishing  architectural  achievement. 

Gehry's  latest  building,  a  guesthouse  in  Minnesota, 
represents  a  significant  advance  in  his  career  because 
with  it  he  has  taken  some  of  his  most  interesting  (and 
long  gestating)  ideas  to  a  particularly  impressive  con- 
clusion. Although  this  is  one  of  his  most  polished  per- 
formances in  an  oeuvre  notable  for  its  offhanded  atti- 
tudes toward  materials,  details,  and  finishes,  it  is  by  no 

Ihe  windowless  elevations  of  the  guesthouse,  left, 

that  face  the  main  house  emphasize  the  sculptural 

nature  of  Gehry's  conception.  Here  five  of  the 

component  structures  are  visible,  though  all  six  can  be 

seen  at  once  only  from  a  single  vantage  point  behind 

the  guesthouse.  The  vaulted  prowlike  form, 

clad  in  beige  Minnesota  dolomite  limestone,  shelters  one 

of  the  two  sparsely  furnished  bedrooms,  above. 
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1.  GARAGE 

2.  KITCHEN 

3.  LIVING  ROOM 

4.  BEDROOM  FOYER 

5.  BEDROOM  #1 

6.  FIREPLACE  ALCOVE 

7.  BEDROOM  #2 

8.  STORAGE 

9.  WINE  CELLAR 
10.   LOFT 


means  an  easy  house  for  the  average  viewer  to  un- 
derstand. Not  long  after  its  completion  earlier  this 
year,  the  first  busload  of  museum-tour  visitors  arrived 
to  inspect  this  unquestionable  architectural  landmark 
of  the  future.  One  of  the  women  on  the  tour  direct- 
ed two  questions  to  the  owners:  how  many  rooms 
would  it  have  and  when  would  it  be  finished?  The  news 
that  it  was  already  completed  was  met  with  a  certain 
bemused  amazement.  What  would  that  person  have 
thought  of  one  of  Frank  Gehry's  notorious  designs  of 
ten  years  earlier,  which  looked  as  though  a  cyclone 
had  hit  the  construction  site? 

In  the  Winton  guesthouse,  the  confrontational  tor- 
ment palpable  in  Gehry's  schemes  of  the  1970s  has 
given  way  to  a  calm  but  by  no  means  complacent  con- 
fidence, a  mastery  of  technique  matched  by  a  clarifi- 
cation of  forms.  Importantly  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
excitement  or  slackening  of  intellectual  rigor  in  the  bar- 
gain, only  the  clear  evidence  of  a  maturing  artist  who  is 
now  moving  from  strength  to  new  strength.  If,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  avant-garde  architecture,  the  private 
house  serves  as  a  kind  of  sketchbook  for  new  ideas  later 
executed  on  the  public  scale,  then  the  Winton  guest- 
house predicts  that  America  at  the  end  of  the  century  of 
Modernism  can  expect  from  the  hand  of  Frank  Gehry 
some  major  contenders  for  the  history  books. 

In  1964  the  Wintons  became  the  second  owners  of 
Philip  Johnson's  Davis  house  of  1952,  a  characteristic 


Although  Gehry's  seemingly  loose  ensembles 

have  the  air  of  random  occurrences,  they  are  in  fact  carefully 

plotted,  first  through  models  and  then  in  drawings, 

accounting  for  their  strong  compositional  logic 


example  of  the  architect's  stolid  Miesian  mode  which 
followed  the  completion  of  his  famous  Glass  House 
three  years  before.  The  Wintons  raised  their  five  chil- 
dren in  that  flat-roofed  brick-and-glass  structure  set  on 
a  gently  rolling,  handsomely  landscaped  site  overlook- 
ing a  sparkling  Minnesota  lake.  As  their  offspring  mar- 
ried and  had  families  of  their  own,  the  Wintons  decided 
to  build  a  guesthouse  on  their  twelve-acre  property  and 
logically  called  Philip  Johnson  to  ask  if  he  would  design 
the  annex  to  his  own  original.  By  1981,  Johnson  had 
long  since  ceased  designing  houses,  and  in  fact  had  de- 
veloped a  busy  sideline  in  (Text  continued  on  page  242) 

I"1  loor  plan,  above,  and  sections,  left, 

indicate  Gehry's  success  in  devising  a  rich  array  of 

spaces  within  relatively  small  areas.  Opposite  above:  A 

galvanized  sheet  metal  column  supports  the  similarly 

clad  sleeping  loft.  Opposite  below:  The  garage 

is  sheathed  in  resinated  Finnish  plywood  paneling 

outlined  with  aluminum  strips,  much  like  Gehry's 

Loyola  Law  School  chapel  in  LA. 
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lhe  underside  of  the  stairway 

leading  up  to  the  sleeping  loft  is 

encased  in  unfinished  wood  and  wire 

glass,  requested  by  the  clients 

as  an  affectionate  reference  to  Gehry's 

controversial  "deconstructed"  style 

of  the  1970s.  Opposite:  The 

central  tower  room,  with  skylight  and 

large  oblique  windows,  is  a  family 

gathering  place. 
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AMERICAN  SIMPLICITY 

On  a  village  green  in  New  Hampshire, 

William  Nathaniel  Banks  and  his  1797  house  are 

at  ease  with  history 

BY  BRENDAN  GILL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACQUES  DIRAND 


Driving  at  a  speed 
well  within  the 
law,  one  enters 
and  leaves  the  town 
of  Temple,  New 
Hampshire,  so  quick- 
ly that  an  unexpected 
sneeze  may  cause  one  to 
miss  seeing  it  altogether — bad 
luck  for  travelers  with  an  eye  for  modest  beauty  but 
reckoned  to  be  good  luck  by  many  local  residents,  who 
seek  to  avoid  the  tourist  attention  that  other  New  En- 
gland villages  ardently  pursue.  The  township  of  Tem- 
ple, incorporated  in  1768  and  named  for  John  Temple, 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  province,  is  a  vast  tract  of 
some  15,000  acres  of  forest  and  field  in  theMonadnock 
region,  but  the  town  center  itself  is  on  a  diminutive 
scale.  It  consists  of  a  handiul  of  sturdy,  white-painted, 
wood-frame  structures,  built  mostly  in  the  late  eigh- 
teenth and  early  to  middle  nineteenth  centuries  and 
scattered  more  or  less  at  random  around  a  green  whose 
boundaries  appear  also  to  have  been  chosen  at  random. 
(Traditionally  in  New  England,  highways,  like  water- 
courses and  wandering  cattle,  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance; many  a  village  green  that  was  laid  out  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago  as  a  proper  rectangle  is  today  an  endan- 
gered trapezoid  or  triangle.) 

The  Temple  green  is  perched  at  an  elevation  of  a 
thousand  feet  on  a  rocky  shelf  of  Temple  Mountain. 
Facing  the  green  are  a  church,  a  town  hall,  a  few  clap- 
board and  brick  houses,  and  an  ample  burying  ground. 
It  is  not,  and  doesn't  strive  to  be,  a  picture-book  assem- 
blage; the  blight  of  a  calculated  cosmetic  quaintness  is 
mercifully  absent.  Instead  the  note  struck  is  one  of 
down-to-earth  dignity,  based  not  on  some  link  to  a  cele- 
brated event  or  person  but  on  the  simple,  difficult  feat 
of  enduring  for  generations  in  a  harsh  climate,  tilling  an 
intractable  soil.  Temple's  most  famous  citizens  are 
General  James  Miller,  a  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 


Daniel  Pratt,  who  designed  and  built  a  number  of  hand- 
some plantation  houses  in  the  Georgia  Piedmont  in  the 
prosperous  years  before  the  Civil  War.  Neither  of  these 
worthies  may  be  said  to  be  a  household  name,  even  in 
Temple.  No  matter — the  present  and  the  past,  though 
that  past  be  half-forgotten,  crisscross  in  unlooked-for 
and  often  highly  productive  ways. 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  an  account  was  given 
of  how  the  writer  and  historian  William  Nathaniel 
Banks  came  to  acquire  one  of  those  Pratt  plantation 
houses,  then  in  a  near-ruinous  condition,  and  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  glory.  He  did  so  on  the  strength  of  a  coin- 
cidence: as  the  owner  in  Temple  of  the  Colonel  Abijah 
Wheeler  house,  which  occupies  a  site  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  green,  Banks  had  learned  that  Pratt  was  a 
native  son  of  Temple  (the  Pratt  family  homestead  is  still 
standing).  Coincidences  startle  us  by  flying  in  the  face 
of  what  we  consider  reasonable,  and  only  a  confirmed 
romantic  is  likely  to  respond  affirmatively  to  them;  it 
happens  that  Banks  is  just  such  a  romantic  and  that  he 
found  the  Pratt  connection  irresistible.  The  happy  con- 
sequence is  that,  thanks  to  him,  two  superb  American 
houses  a  thousand  miles  apart 
have  been  preserved  and  put  in 
immaculate  order  within  and 
without. 

The  houses  are  not  only 
widely  separated  in  space  but 
in  time  as  well.  The  New 
Hampshire  house  was  built  in 
1797,  the  Georgia  house  in 
1828,  and  they  are  therefore 
highly  unlike  in  their  natures. 
The  Georgia  house  is  truly 
grand,  while  the  New  Hamp- 
shire house  only  aspires  to  be 
grand  and  ends  by  being  what 
Banks  calls  an  "attempt  at  styl- 
ishness." The  attempt  is  cer- 
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Ihe  long,  commodious  living  tool 
serves  as  Banks's  study,  was  once  three  si^H^TjHbrM^o  the 
left  is  the  original  kitchen  fireplace;  in  the  foregrp  und  a 
17th-century  Italian  Jacobean  table;  beneath  the  18th-century  botanical 
prints,  a  pair  of  late- 19th-century  Shaker  side  chairs;  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  a  Louis  XV-stylc  fruitwood  desk.  A  19th-ceritdj 
carved-wood  eagle  hangs  over  the  door  to  the  garden.  " 
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Views  of  the  house  and 
garden.  Opposite  clockwise: 
A  "moon-gazing  pavilion" 

designed  by  Atlanta 
architect  Henri  Jova.  The 
1797  house,  a  hipped-roof 
Georgian,  has  elements  of 
the  later  Adam  style.  The 

garden  with  espaliered 
apple  trees  against  house. 
View  from  the  garden  to 
the  orchard.  Adirondack- 
style  furniture  in  the  garden. 
View  from  the  orchard 
to  the  house.  Above  right: 
Detail  of  front  door 
with  fanlight.  Right: 
Late- 19th-century  bust 
of  Greek  goddess. 
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Ihe  parlor,  opposite  above,  combines  English  and  American  furniture,  including  an  18th-century 

English  chinoiserie  lacquer  desk,  a  c-1770  Massachusetts  wing  chair  with  ciaw-in-ball  feet,  and  at  right  a 

Philadelphia  armchair,  c.  1750.  Carpet  is  an  early- 19th-century  Aubusson.  Opposite  below:  In  the  dining  room  are 

faux-bamboo  chairs  around  a  New  York  mahogany  table,  c.  1790.  Sideboard  and  serving 

table  are  both  Massachusetts  Sheraton,  c.  1800.  Above  right:  A  guest  room  has  an 

Empire-period  French  provincial  bed,  tambour  table,  and  French  chair,  c.  1800.  Above  left:  One  of 

the  pair  of  New  Orleans  fabric  pictures,  c.  1810,  in  the  guest  room. 


tainly  a  successful  one:  the  proportions  and  detailing  of 
the  Wheeler-Banks  house  have  an  air  of  sophistication 
compared  with  most  of  the  twenty  or  so  other  eigh- 
teenth-century houses  that  have  survived  in  Temple 
and  that  silently  evoke  an  agrarian  world — instinctively 
one  looks  about  them  for  the  usual  rural  complement  of 
barns,  sheds,  cribs,  and  byres.  The  Wheeler-Banks 
house,  built  for  merchants,  is  an  urban  structure,  next 
to  which  the  formidable  height  and  breadth  of  a  barn 
would  amount  to  an  impertinence. 

The  builders  of  the  house  were  Colonel 
Wheeler  and  his  son  Artemas,  and  we  may 
gauge  their  proud  intentions  with  respect  to 
it  by  the  fortresslike  foundation  upon  which 
it  has  been  placed.  The  cellar  walls  are  com- 
posed of  gigantic  blocks  of  hewn  granite,  some  of  them 
eight  feet  in  length  and  weighing  many  thousands  of 
pounds;  these  blocks  were  brought,  presumably  in  win- 
ter on  stoneboats  dragged  through  the  snow  by  yokes  of 
oxen,  from  a  quarry  several  miles  away.  The  granite 
base  of  the  great  central  chimney  of  the  house  measures 
twelve  feet  wide  by  fifteen  feet  long  and  contains  a 
vaulted  passageway  through  v/hich  a  tall  man  can  walk 
with  ease  and  which  provides  an  ideally  cool  resting 
place  for  wine. 

Despite  its  air  of  being  a  considerable  mansion,  the 
house  in  terms  of  number  of  rooms  is  a  small  one.  On 
the  ground  floor,  looking  out  toward  the  green,  are  a 
tiny  stair  hall,  a  parlor,  and  a  dining  room;  across  the 
back  of  the  house  stretches  a  long  room  that  was  once  a 
kitchen,  buttery,  and  small  bedroom  and  is  now  the 


owner's  combined  living  room,  library,  and  writing 
room.  In  this  room,  which  opens  onto  a  prospect  of  hill- 
side and  orchard  crowned  in  the  distance  by  a  dainty 
white  gazebo,  stacks  of  books,  magazines,  and  manu- 
scripts rise  helter-skelter  from  every  available  flat  sur- 
face, with  an  inevitability  that  causes  the  stacker  himself 
to  throw  up  his  hands  in  defeat.  Banks  the  connoisseur 
is  a  tidy  man,  but  Banks  the  author  and  omnivorous 
reader  is  the  despair  of  even  the  most  forgiving  of  New 
Hampshire  housekeepers.  On  the  second  floor  are 
three  bedrooms  and  two  bathrooms,  and  in  a  small 
wing  affixed  to  the  north  side  of  the  house  and  said  to 
have  once  served  as  a  shop  are  a  kitchen,  pantry,  and 
other  necessaries. 

Banks's  Georgia  house  is  filled  with  appropriately 
exquisite  furniture,  paintings,  and  objects  of  art.  The 
New  Hampshire  house  has  its  just  share  of  treasures  as 
well,  but  in  deference  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
their  surroundings  they  are  less  awesome  than  their 
Southern  counterparts  and  are  therefore,  from  a  guest's 
point  of  view,  more  easily  to  be  lived  with.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  seat  of  a  fine  old  wing  chair  in  the  Temple  house 
were  suddenly  to  give  way  under  one's  weight,  it  would 
be  an  occasion  for  embarrassment  but  not  for  contem- 
plating a  life  of  permanent  exile  in  Patagonia. 

Banks  has  long  been  an  indispensable  figure  in  the 
activities  of  the  MacDowell  Colony,  located  in  nearby 
Peterborough,  and  his  house  has  become  a  sort  of  un- 
derground railway  for  Colonists  and  visitors  to  the  Col- 
ony. MacDowell  is  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  many  artists'  colonies  that  have  be- 
come so  valuable  a  (Text  continued  on  page  256) 
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In  the  kitchen  are  a  Hepplewhite 
country  table,  Windsor  chairs,  a  19th- 
century  American  wood-burning 
stove.  Above  the  early  fall  harvest  bounty 
hangs  a  19th-century  Irish  still  life 
of  cabbage  and  bacon. 
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In  another  guest  room 

are  a  pair  of  Massachusetts 

Sheraton  tester  beds  and 

dressing  table,  all  c.  1800. 

Opposite:  A  folk-art  mirror  in 

the  bathroom  formerly  held 

portraits  of  American 

presidents.  The  copper 

bathtub  dates  from  tr 

late  19th  century. 
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PICASSO'S 
SECRET  LOVE 

BY  JOHN  RICHARDSON 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  about  Picas- 
so, there  are  still  vast  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
of  his  life.  Certain  things  the  artist  chose  to 
keep  dark,  others  he  contrived  to  forget,  and 
like  many  great  men  he  came  to  believe  his 
own  legends.  One  episode  he  chose  to  forget 
was  his  passionate  love  affair  in  19 15-16  with 
an  unknown  Parisienne,  Gaby  Lespinasse. 
Apart  from  a  brief  mention  by  Pierre  Daix  of 
a  mysterious  "Madame  L,"  nothing  has  been 
recorded  of  this  ravishing  girl  whom  Picasso 
kept  a  secret  from  even  his  closest  friends, 
not  least  Gertrude  Stein  and  Alice  Toklas. 
Witness  their  account  (in  the  former's 
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aby  Lespinasse, 
opposite  above, 
photographed, 
possibly  by  Picasso, 
1915-16.  Opposite 
left:  His  geometric 
watercolor  designs 
of  1916.  Left:  Nude 
study  of  Gaby 
Lespinasse,  pencil, 
early  1916,  private 
collection.  One  of  a 
series  of  drawings 
the  sitter  put  on  the 
market  in  the  late 
1950s  after  erasing 
the  compromising 
inscriptions.  Above. 
Photograph  of  Picasso, 
c.  1915. 


Gaby's 

independence 
explains  Picasso's 
insistent  cajolery 
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gossipy  The  Autobiography  of  Alia'  h 
7  oklas)  of  a  visit  in  1916  to  Picasso's  lit- 
tle house  in  that  dismal  Parisian  sub- 
urb Montrouge.  They  found  him  very 
cheerful,  but  the  only  girlfriends  they 
identify  are  "Paquerette  a  girl  who  was 
very  nice  [and]  Irene  a  very  lovely 
woman  who  came  from  the  mountains 
and  wanted  to  be  free.  ..." 

Why  no  mention  of  Gaby  Lespi 
nassc,  his  principal  loveol  this  period? 
Because  nobody — not  even  Stein  or 
Toklas — had  been  vouchsafed  a 
glimpse  ol  her.  Picasso  was  often  se<  re 
tive  and  jealous  where  his  mistresses 
were  concerned,  and  he  had  a  pasha's 
tendency  to  lock  them  away,  above  all 
from  predatory  men  and  nosy  women. 
There  were  other  excellent  reasons  for 
keeping  this  romance  secret:  Gaby,  it 
seems,  was  already  involved  with  the 
American-born  engraver  and  poet 
1  lerbert  Lespinasse,  whom  she  would 
eventually  marry;  at  least  she  had 
adopted  his  name.  We  also  have  to 
bear  in  mind  the  discreditable  lact  that 
the  romance  began  sometime  in  the  lall 
of  1915,  when  the  artist  was  supposed- 
ly inconsolable  because  tuberculosis 
was  about  to  carry  oil  his  current  mis- 
tress, the  (rail  and  beautiful  Eva  Gouel. 
(Picasso  had  symbolically  changed  her 
name  from  Marcelle  to  Eva,  "the  first 
woman,"  he  said,  thus  implying  that  he 
was  the  first  man. )  In  fact  he  was  all  too 
ready  to  be  consoled.  liver  since  his 
younger  sister,  Conchita,  had  died  ol 
diphtheria  twenty  years  earlier,  Picasso 
had  suffered  from  a  guilty  tear  ol  dis- 
ease and  mortality,  and  in  order  to  gen- 
erate the  courage  to  hold  Eva's  hand, 
as  he  dutil ully  did  every  day  while  she 
laded  away  in  a  clinic  the  other  side  ol 
Paris  at  Auteuil,  he  needed  someone 
to  hold  his  hand.  Bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  for  Picasso  guilt  acted  as  an  aph- 
rodisiac. And  so  he  embarked  on 
a  passionate  affair  with  a  girl  who 
was  as  gentle  and  sweet  and  vul- 
nerable as  the  one  who  was  dying 

1  icasso's  The  Moonlit  Bedroom, 
opposite,  watercolor,  1916.  Above  left 


Another  watercolor  ol  Gaby 
Lespinasse,  early  1916.  1'hc  artist 
preferred  to  portray  his  beautiful 
mistress  in  profile.  I  le  painted  each 
of  the  J6  wooden  heads  of  his 
necklace  for  Gaby  with  a  different 
pattern.  /.<;//    Even  Picasso's  plea  that 
( iahy  should  come  hack  to  him  took 
a  decorative  form. 
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JE  T'AIKB  JE  TVOME  JS  T  M  HE 

"E  T'AIiAB    M^ 


The  Provenqal  Kitchen  ends  with  a 
characteristically  Picassian  conceit — Je  t'aime  de 
toutes  les  couleurs,  the  words  Je  t'aime 
reiterated  in  six  different  colors 


A  quaint  device  that  recurs 
is  his  name  entwined  with  hers- 
calligraphic  lovemaking 
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Picasso  was  often 
secretive  and  jealous  where 
his  mistresses  were 
concerned,  and  he  had  a 
pasha's  tendency  to  lock  them 
away,  above  all  from 
predatory  men  and 
nosy  women 


and,  significantly,  very  similar  in  looks. 
Where  and  how  Picasso  met  Gaby 
we  do  not  know.  Was  she  perhaps  a 
friend  of  Eva's?  This  is  very  possible. 
They  were  much  the  same  age,  and  al- 
though Gaby  is  said  to  have  come  from 
a  good  family  and  to  have  had  private 
means,  they  frequented  the  same  bohe- 
mian  milieu.  All  we  know  for  certain  is 
that  Gabrielle  Depeyre  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1888  and  was  thus  27  when  she 
met  the  artist.  To  judge  by  photo- 
graphs Picasso  took  and  many  por- 
traits he  did  of  her,  Gaby  was  a  great 
beauty,  particularly  in  profile,  with  her 
fluffy  fringe,  big  soulful  eyes,  and  ex- 
quisite upturned  nose — the  kind  plas- 
tic surgeons  always  try  and  usually  fail 
to  contrive.  One  of  those  laid-back  cat- 
like girls  dreamed  up  by  Colette,  I 
imagine.  And  to  judge  by  the  lengthy 
and  loving  inscriptions  on  most  of  the 
pictures  he  gave  her,  the  artist  devel- 
oped an  obsessive  passion  for  Gaby.  In 
the  four  years  of  his  relationship  with 
Eva  he  had  never  executed  a  likeness  of 
her  ("I  love  her  very  much,"  he  told  his 
dealer,  "and  will  write  her  name  on  my 
pictures" — hence  the  words  Jolie  Eva, 
J'aime  Eva,  or  Ma  jolie  on  so  many 
Cubist  compositions),  but  he  now  did 
portrait  after  portrait  of  Gaby.  Indeed 
he  wooed  her  with  the  drawings,  art, 
witness  the  watercolors  illustrated  in 
these  pages,  not  to  speak  of  the  love  let- 
ters in  the  margins.  How  sad  that  some 
forty  years  after  they  were  executed  the 


recipient  should  have  erased  the  ador- 
ing and,  if  I  know  the  artist,  erotic  mes- 
sages before  putting  the  drawings  on 
the  market.  In  several  cases  the  last 
words — de  tout  mon  coeur  (with  all  my 
heart) — and  the  artist's  signature  are 
all  that  remain. 

Fortunately  the  less  compro- 
mising inscriptions  on  two  of 
the  three  watercolor  interiors 
have  survived.  For  instance, 
the  unpunctuated  one  in  blue 
watercolor  on  The  Provenqal  Dining 
Room  reads  as  follows:  "  .  .  .Gaby  my 
love  my  angel  I  love  you  my  darling  and 
I  think  only  of  you  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  sad  To  take  your  mind  off  things 
look  at  the  little  dining  room  I  will  be 
so  happy  with  you .  .  .  you  know  how 
much  I  love  you .  .  .  Till  tomorrow  my 
love  it  is  very  late  at  night  with  all  my 
heart  Picasso. "  Given  the  desperate  ef- 
forts Gaby  has  made  to  delete  the  mes- 
sage beneath  The  Moonlit  Bedroom, 
this  must  have  been  erotic.  But  the  one 
below  The  Provenqal  Kitchen  is  still  leg- 
ible. It  has  a  characteristically  Picas- 
sian  ending:  Je  t'aime  de  toutes  les 
couleurs,  with  the  words  Je  t'aime  reit- 
erated in  six  different  colors.  Only  Pi- 
casso would  have  had  the  childishness, 
imagination,  and  infatuation  to  think 
up  this  conceit.  Another  quaint  device 
that  recurs  in  these  works  is  his  name 
entwined  with  hers — calligraphic  love- 
making. 

Besides  painting  these  interiors  and 
contriving  a  charming  necklace  out  of 
wooden  beads,  each  one  decorated 
with  a  different  geometric  motif,  Picas- 
so gave  Gaby  a  whimsical  collection  of 
mini-masterpieces:  three  oval  Cubist 


still  lifes  and  an  allegorical  portrait  of 
her  with  a  putto  hovering  overhead. 
What  delicacy  and  ingenuity — none  of 
them  is  bigger  than  a  cameo — yet  what 
authority  and  originality  they  have. 
These  miniatures  (each  has  a  different 
declaration  of  love  on  the  back)  were 
framed  together,  with  photographs  of 
Gaby  and  Picasso,  around  a  central 
decorative  emblem  that  announces 
once  again  Je  t  'aime. 

But  to  the  biographer  the  most  as- 
tonishing element  is  the  scrap  of  paper, 
dated  February  22,  1916,  that  is 
mounted  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
and  inscribed  in  Picasso's  writing,  J'ai 
demande  ta  main  au  Bon  Dieu  (I  have 
asked  the  good  God  for  your  hand). 
Astonishing  because  the  artist  had 
hitherto  shown  no  interest  in  marriage, 
not  even  to  Eva,  "the  first  woman," 
dead  a  mere  couple  of  months  earlier. 
Astonishing,  too,  because  Picasso  al- 
ways denied  his  faith,  a  denial  that  this 
heartfelt  little  prayer  once  and  for  all 
contradicts.  And  illuminating  because 
almost  exactly  a  year  later  Picasso  left 
for  Rome,  where  he  immediately  laid 
siege  to  one  of  Diaghilev's  Russian  bal- 
lerinas, Olga  Koklova.  Having  failed 
with  Gaby,  he  was  determined  to  suc- 
ceed with  Olga,  a  neurotic  woman  of 
iron  virtue  who  trapped  the  besotted 
Picasso  into  marriage  by  making  a 
wedding  ring  the  price  of  sex.  Mean- 
while (April  23,  1917)  Gaby  married 
Herbert  Lespinasse  at  Saint-Tropez, 

1  icasso's  portrait  of  Gaby,  opposite, 
pencil,  early  1916,  private  collection.  His 
drawings  of  Gaby  were  characterized  by 
a  tenderness  rare  in  his  work.  Above: 
Gabv  on  the  beach,  c.  1915. 
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raby  s  lii  trove  is  the 

whereabouts  of  the  rooms  depicted  in 
these  watercolors — rooms  that  evi- 
dently had  very  special  memories  for 
the  artist,  given  the  tenderness  that  im- 
bues them.  The  Provenqal  rusticity 
could  hardly  be  less  Parisian,  nor  does 
it  correspond  to  the  look  of  either  of 
Picasso's  Parisian  abodes  in  1916:  the 
studio  on  the  rue  Schoelcher  or  the  lit- 
tle house  at  Montrouge.  The  tiled  floor 
{tomettes  de  Marseille,  if  I  am  not 
wrong),  the  earthenware  pots,  the  rush 
chairs,  the  Provenqal  bahuts  (chests), 
the  bundle  oisarment  de  vigne  (faggots 
made  of  vine  prunings),  and  the  open 
fireplace  with  the  cooking  pot  on  the 
hob  would  indicate  the  Midi,  the  south 
of  France.  The  Mediterranean,  one 
feels,  is  not  too  far  away,  and  one  can 
almost  smell  the  lavender  and  rose- 
mary outside  the  window.  True,  there 
is  no  record  in  the  literature  of  the  art- 
ist's leaving  Paris  in  the  course  of  1916, 
but  isn't  it  only  too  likely  he  would 
have  abandoned  the  death-haunted 
capital  for  a  spring  or  summer  vacation 
in  the  south,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past 
and  would  do  again  and  again  in  the 
future?     (Text  continued  on  page  252) 

raby  Lespinasse,  below,  1915-16. 
Right:  Gaby's  memorabilia  of  her 
romance  with  Picasso:  photographs  of 
the  two,  a  declaration  of  love,  and  a 
prayer  to  God  for  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Opposite:  Three  still  lifes  and  a  portrait 
of  Gabv  with  a  cherub. 


The  artist  with  his  guard  down, 
passionately,  abjectly  in  love,  for  once 
at  the  mercy  of  a  pretty  girl  instead 
of  the  other  way  around 
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BAY  AREA  SPIRIT 

A  creative  San  Francisco  couple  transforms 
a  classic  Shingle-style  house 

BY  MARILYN  SCHAFER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 


Along  the  steep  streets  of 
beautiful  polyglot  San 
Francisco,  known  affec- 
tionately as  Baghdad  by 
the  Bay,  you  will  find  rare 
and  coveted  oases  of  green  punctuat- 
ing the  hillsides  of  pastel  stucco  build- 
ings. On  one  of  these  verdant  and 
secluded  strips  of  land,  between  high 
walls  that  buttress  the  hill  from  above 
and  from  below,  is  a  long  narrow  house 
and  guesthouse  linked  by  a  swimming 
pool.  The  property  is  cool,  self-con- 
tained, and  well  hidden  from  the  out- 
side world  by  trees  and  layered 
curtains  of  leaves. 
Just  beyond  the  entrance  you  come 


upon  the  trim  little  guest  cottage  with 
its  handsome  chimney  made  of 
smooth,  flat,  hand-picked  stones.  It 
was  in  this  cottage  that  the  original 
owners  lived  after  the  infamous  1906 
earthquake  while  the  large  house — de- 
signed in  1907  by  the  prominent  San 
Francisco  architect  Willis  Polk — was 
built  horizontally  across  the  plot,  hug- 
ging the  hill.  Charred  beams  of  an  earli- 
er house  that  burned  in  the  earthquake 
are  still  visible  in  the  vine-covered  wall 
above  the  new  pool. 

The  main  house  is  only  one  or  two 
rooms  deep  at  the  widest  and  has  a  se- 
ries of  view  windows  looking  out 
through  the  trees  onto  the  expansive 
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San  Francisco  Bay.  Outside,  the  house 
is  covered  in  natural  brown  shingles 
and  is  typical  of  a  simple  early  Califor- 
nia look.  Inside,  however,  the  present 
owners  have  made  alterations  that 
both  lighten  and  pare  down  the  space. 
Walls,  paneling,  moldings,  and 
beamed  ceilings  have  all  been  painted 
white  to  form  a  crisp  spare  background 
for  an  intensely  personal  collection  of 
art.  Into  this  quiet  oasis  the  owners — a 
husband-and-wife  team  totally  im- 
mersed in  a  demanding  business  they 
created — retreat  to  enjoy  a  private 
world  that  renews  and  restores. 

The  furnishings  in  the  house  are  de- 
liberately low-key.  In  the  living  room 
soft  modular  sofa  pieces  center  the 
open  space.  Throughout  the  house  are 
chairs,  tables,  and  lamps,  handsome 
examples  of  the  sleek  1930s  Machine 
Style  gathered  piece  by  piece  over  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years.  Known  for  its  light- 


ness and  functionalism,  this  old  but 
new  furniture  was  influenced  by  the 
designs  of  Le  Corbusier  and  the  Bau- 
haus.  Exhibiting  the  best  side  of  the  in- 
dustrial  age,  these  pieces  are  all 
machine-made,  often  of  metal  tubing, 
and  have  a  serenity  and  comfort,  purity 
of  line,  and  honest  practicality  much 
appreciated  by  the  owners'  petite  Ko- 
rean-American housekeeper.  She  is 
happiest  when  she  has  time  to  create 
enchantingly  simple  flower  arrange- 
ments and  to  put  in  place  the  jars,  bot- 
tles, and  tins  in  the  Mondrian-like 
pantry  of  this  neat  uncluttered  house. 
Are  these  rooms  plain?  Yes,  but  in- 
fluenced by  a  special  time  when  the 
simple  black  sweater,  as  worn  by  Coco 
Chanel,  spelled  the  ultimate  in  chic. 
The  dramatic  design  contributions 
made  in  that  period  of  minimalism  and 
forthright  function  are  surprisingly  fit- 
ting in  this  turn-of-the-century  house. 
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'riginal  view  windows  and  paneled 
walls,  now  painted  white,  offer  a  crisp 
background  for  the  owners'  art 
collection.  In  the  living  room,  above, 
custom-made  tables  and  lamps  blend  with 
contemporary  canvas-covered  seating 
from  Italy.  Below:  The  Musicians,  1979, 
by  Fernando  Botero.  Opposite  above: 
Preparations  for  lemonade  on  the 
terrace.  Opposite  below:  Afternoon 
sun  at  the  pool. 
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In  the  guesthouse,  above,  pale  floors  and  white  walls  set  off  a  black  leather 

Tripolina  chair.  Below:  In  the  living  room  is  Francis  Bacon's  dramatic  Three  Portraits — Triptych, 

Posthumous  Portrait  of  George  Dyer,  Self-Portrait,  and  Portrait  of  Lucia n  Freud,  1973. 
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Ihe  shingled  house,  left,  built  shortly  after 
the  1906  earthquake,  seen  from  across  the  lawn 
and  garden.  Above:  Pale  weathered  primitive 
sculptures,  actually  village  markers,  seem  at  one 
with  La  Flutiste  by  Surrealist  Paul  Delvaux,  1975. 
Below:  In  the  office/study,  Alice,  1933,  by 
Balthus,  and  another  village  marker. 


The  carefully  disciplined  back- 
ground illuminates  the  owners'  fasci- 
nating collection  of  art.  Predominating 
are  the  astonishing  large-scale  works  of 
Fernando  Botero.  Born  in  Medellfn, 
Colombia,  the  55-year-old  painter, 
who  lives  in  Paris,  creates  inflated  fig- 
ures that  seem  so  much  at  home  here  as 
to  be  members  of  the  family.  In  the  din- 
ing room  his  all-enveloping  Le  De- 
jeuner sur  I'herbe — a  play  on  Manet's 
once-controversial  picnic  scene — also 
reflects  the  humor  and  open-minded- 
ness  of  the  imaginative  couple  who  live 
with  these  paintings.  Instead  of  Ma- 
net's nude  woman  and  gentlemen 
dressed  in  frock  coats,  it  is  the  man 
who  is  nude,  recumbent  in  rosy  pink 
flesh,  while  a  bright  red  snake  winds 
down  the  tree  behind  him.  Asked  once 
why  he  used  snakes  so  often  in  his 
paintings,  Botero  answered,  "I  like 
snakes  because  they  are  flexible  and 
come  in  all  colors."  Another  Botero, 
The  Musicians  ( 1979),  hangs  in  the  liv- 
ing room;  two  others,  Lovers  (1969) 
and  Dancers  ( 1982),  bring  their  fleshi- 
ness and  wit  to  upstairs  rooms. 

If  the  Boteros  are  the  heart  of  this 
collection,  then  the  Balthus  is  the  soul. 
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I\  figurative  work  by  Surrealist  Marcel 
Delmotte,  Dans  I  'Atelier,  1937,  in  the  guest  room, 
above.  Patina  sport  quilt  and  duvet  by  Esprit 
Bath  and  Bed.  Below:  The  kitchen,  filled 
with  flowers  ready  for  arranging. 


It  hangs  unobtrusively  in  the  small  of- 
fice/study. Named  Alice  (from  Through 
the  Looking-Glass),  it  shows  a  young 
woman,  dreamlike  and  unguarded, 
fixing  her  hair.  Although  painted  in 
1933,  it  could  almost  be  a  symbol  of  the 
free,  easy,  yet  madly  complicated 
world  of  the  young  in  the  1980s. 

Exquisite,  wraithlike  sculptures  also 
quietly  enhance  the  rooms.  These  aged 
wood  columns  were  actually  village 
markers — attenuated  figures  that  seem 
almost  memories  of  what  they  once 
were.  Some  came  from  the  African  Bo- 
techio  and  Lobi  tribes,  one  from  Tan- 
ganyika, and  another  from  Indochina. 

For  pure  eye-riveting  drama,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  triptych  by  Francis 


Bacon  that  dominates  the  living-room 
wall.  This  self-portrait,  along  with  por- 
traits of  George  Dyer  and  Lucian 
Freud,  was  painted  in  1973 .  There  is  an 
explosive  quality  to  Bacon's  work,  as  if 
a  charge  had  just  been  detonated  and 
was  in  the  process  of  going  off.  He  has 
said  that  art  is  a  "method  of  opening  up 
areas  of  feeling  rather  than  merely  an  il- 
lustration of  an  object." 

Strong  paintings  add  a  special  vivac- 
ity to  the  bedrooms,  which  are  also  en- 
livened by  the  collection  of  bed  linens 
and  towels  from  Esprit  Bath  and  Bed. 
Their  pale  geometric  squares,  stripes, 
and  tidy  leaf-and-flower  designs  fit 
perfectly  here.  Beds  banked  with  pil- 
lows are  covered  in  puffed  duvets, 
thermal  blankets,  and  random  sport 
quilts,  becoming  islands  of  quiet  com- 
fort in  this  pristine  welcoming  house 
that  has  equally  as  much  excitement  as 
it  has  peaceful  calm. 


In  the  gray-toned  master  bedroom,  above,  a  1972  painting  of 
a  young  woman  sprinting  down  the  street  by  the  contemporary  American 
artist  William  Theo  Brown.  Below:  The  focal  point  of  the  dining  room 
is  Fernando  Botero's  Le  Dejeuner  sur  I'herbe,  1969,  after  Manet. 
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ome  in.  I'm  dying  of  the  heat. 
I  don't  care  if  it's  October. 
You  want  a  drink?  No?  All 
right.  Now  how  do  you  want 
to  do  this?"  Jerome  Zipkin's  red-and- 
white  candy-striped  shirt  is  open  at 
the  neck,  the  tie  slung  low  and  folded 
back  over  the  knot,  as  if  on  its  own 
hanger.  We  are  high  above  the  midaf- 
ternoon  thrum  of  traffic  on  Park  Ave- 
nue in  the  fourteen-room  apartment  he  has  inhabited  since  he 
was  a  child.  We  view  the  library,  the  living  room,  the  dining 
room,  the  kitchen.  We  view  the  albino  tortoiseshells,  the  Jacob 
Epstein  bust  of  Somerset  Maugham,  the  Henry  Moores,  the 
dozens  of  paintings  and  lithographs  of  snakes,  the  Faberge  egg. 
We  remark  on  the  profusion  of  reptiles  just  as  Jerome  hands  us  a 


large  and  distressingly  hairy  tarantula  preserved  in  Lu- 
cite.  We  are  about  to  inquire  into  the  provenance  of  this 
alarming  objet  when,  hand  on  the  doorknob  to  a  room 
as  yet  unseen,  he  says,  "Now  let  me  show  you  these  two 
other  rooms  where  I  live,  completely  without  clutter." 

As  the  door  swings  open,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
words  Howard  Carter  used  when  his  anxious  assistant 
asked  him  what  he  saw  upon  first  peering  into  the  tomb 
ol  Tutankhamen.  "Wonderful  things." 

We  sit  in  two  supremely  uncomfortable  chairs  made 
in  Ireland  two  hundred  years  ago  or  so  out  of  interlock- 
ing stag  antlers.  We  tell  our  host  that  life  in  Ireland  must 
have  been  hard  enough  back  then  without  having  to  sit 
in  chairs  made  from  the  least  hospitable  parts  of  deer. 
We  are  told  to  admire  the  palomino  with  which  he  has 
had  the  chairs  re-covered.  We  respond  that  the  palomi- 
no is  very  nice  indeed  but  that  the  antlers  are  still  dig- 


Jerome  Zipkin,  preceding  pages,  amid  the 
wonders  of  his  sitting  room  off  the  bedroom.  Drawings, 

lithographs,  and  watercolors  by  Ellsworth  Kelly, 

Milton  Avery,  and  William  Bnce,  among  others,  crowd 

the  walls.  Meissen  leopards,  yellow  Staffordshire 

leaf  dishes,  and  Kangxi  figures  are  on  the 

18th-century  Louis  XVI  desk,  flanked  by  18th-century 

Irish  antler  chairs  in  palomino.  On  the  table, 

in  left  foreground,  is  part  of  Zipkin's  snake  and  shell 

collections.  Chair  on  right  has  a  needlepoint 

seat  made  by  the  late  Rory  McEwen. 


ging  into  our  vertebrae.  Jerome  rolls  his  eyes  for  the  first 
of  many  times  during  our  visit,  and  the  tour  of  his  fa- 
mous collection  begins. 

'  'These, ' '  he  says,  picking  up  one  of  a  dozen  porcelain 
figures  of  leopards,  "are  eighteenth-century  Meissen. 
Of  course,  'e-i-s-s-e-n.'  How  do  you  want  to  spell  it? 
With  a  V?  The  leopards  are  all  supposed  to  face  the 
same  way.  But  I  have  thrown  them  around  so  that  you 
don't  get  the  boredom  of  them  all  lined  up  like  little 
soldiers." 

We  observe  that  there  are  snakes  everywhere.  On  the 
walls,  on  the  tables,  on  the  floor,  on  the  desks,  on 
the  sofa. 

"I  like  the  form.  It's  attractive  because  it  isn't  static. 
But  if  I  saw  a  real  snake,  I  think  I'd  pass  out." 

But  the  needlepoint  snake  cushions  on  the  sofa — 
they  do  not  seem  to  beckon  one  to  come  sit,  do  they? 

"I  hate  needlepoint  that's  done  in  a  boring  way.  Old 
ladies  making  baskets  of  flowers.  Boring.  The  other  pil- 
lows are  Mondrian  and  Matisse.  And  that  one  there  in 
about  six  different  kinds  of  needlepoint  is  a  Vasarely. 
You  want  me  to  spell  it? 

"That — the  shoe  behind  you — in  gold  passe-partout 
is  a  shoe  that  was  done  by  Andy  Warhol  about  thirty 
years  ago,  when  he  went  through  the  phase  of  doing 
portraits  of  people  as  shoes.  And  I  think  that  big  clunky 
one  looks  just  like  me.  There's  also  a  wonderful  shoe 
over  there.  I  commissioned  that  of  a  woman  I  adored, 
who  was  like  a  second  mother  to  me,  called  Ruby  Schin- 
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asi — as  in  tobacco — and  she  had  beautiful  legs  and 
beautiful  feet.  I  gave  it  to  her  as  a  birthday  present  and  it 
was  an  enormous  success.  She  died  about  two  years  ago, 
and  her  daughter  gave  it  to  me  after  she  died.  But  I  did 
pay  Andy  the  heavy  commission  price  of  $75. 

"Now  in  that  vitrine  are  the  remains  of  the  porcelain 
and  enamel  playing  cards  that  I  used  to  collect,  and  then 
I  became  bored  because  people  used  to  give  me  all 
kinds  of  things  with  playing  cards  which  I  didn't  really 
care  about.  I  like  the  rare  and  esoteric  ones.  The  cup 
and  saucer  are  eighteenth  century.  That's  an  ivory  cane 
handle.  Above  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  a  phrenology 
head,  in  perfect  condition.  It's  very  rare  to  have  a  phre- 
nology head  in  ivory.  Most  are  done  in  porcelain.  I  love 
this.  It's  one  of  my  favorite  pieces. 

"Now  that  ball — no,  on  the  right,  the  large  sort  of 
purple  thing,  yes — that's  blue  John,  also  known  as  Der- 


/ln  Alexander  Liberman  collage  and 

Calder  gouache,  above,  hang  over  Zipkin's  Regency 

bed  with  original  bronze-dore  roosters;  a  Barbara 

I  Iepworth  is  at  the  foot.  Opposite:  Some  of  the  amazing 

objects  on  Zipkin's  bedside  table:  a  small  Henry 

Moore  stringed  bronze,  three  clocks,  ivory  and  malachite 

boxes,  pheasant  and  egret  feathers,  and  a  Russian  icon. 

Right:  A  detail  of  the  bedroom  sitting  room:  a  portrait  of 

Zipkin  at  home  by  Julian  Barrow  hangs  over  five 

rubber  spacemen,  commemorating  the  last  moon  shot  at 

Cape  Canaveral,  and  a  black  figure  by  Ernest  Trova. 


byshire  spar.  A  lot  of  it  was  used  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, for  objets,  lamps  mounted  in  bronze,  et  cetera. 
Now  it's  become  a  rarity  because  the  hill  in  which  it  was 
mined  seems  to  be  giving  out. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  large  charge  for  this  seminar.  I 
thought  you  had  finished  your  education,  but  I  can  see 
there's  a  great  void. 

"Below  you  is  a  miniature 
eighteenth-century  buffet.  It's 
a  cabinetmaker's  model,  which 
he  would  travel  around  the 
country  with  to  take  orders, 
and  it's  in  very  good  condition. 
I  used  that  for  my  collection  of 
Battersea  and  Bilston  enamel 
boxes.  I'm  not  all  that  crazy 
about  Battersea  and  Bilston 
boxes,  but  I  particularly  like 
the  spotted  ones.  Leopard 
spots.  Because  they're  harder 
to  find  than  the  ones  that  say,  A 
Gift  from  Liverpool  or  How 's 
Your  Aunt?  That's  a  Graham 
Sutherland.  Ever  heard  oihini? 
Oh,  I  really.  .  .Here's  a  Henry 
Moore,  and  this  is  a  wonderful 
Moore  made  of  six  sketches 
that  eventually  would  become 
(Text  continued  on  page  246) 
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Noble  conspirators,  flamboyant 
women,  and  350  years  of 
alternating  neglect  and  renewal 
have  given  a  unique  patina  to  the 
Villa  d'Este  on  Lake  Como 

BY  FLEURCH AMPIN 
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"A  torrent  breaking  through  cliffs,  and  tumbling 
through  fragments  of  rocks!  Sheets  of  cascades  forcing 
their  silver  speed  down  channeled  precipices  and  hast- 
ing into  the  roughened  river  at  the  bottom!  Now  and 
then  an  old  footbridge,  with  a  broken  rail,  a  leaning 
cross,  a  cottage  or  the  ruin  of  a  hermitage!"  Horace 
Walpole  discovered  alpine  landscapes  at  Aix-les-Bains 
in  1739,  but  his  splendid  description  fits  Lake  Como  to- 
day like  a  glove,  especially  Villa  d'Este.  But  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  lies  the  quintessence  of  Italian  gardens:  a 
huge  cypress  allee  leading  up  to  a  grotto  with  the  ex- 
pected Hercules  and  framing  a  double  chain  of  water 
on  either  side  of  a  tapis  vert;  at  the  bottom  of  it,  near  the 
house,  is  an  oval  open-air  room  around  a  fish  pool  and  a 
screen  wall  dressed  up  in  a  mosaic  of  colored  pebbles 
and  stucco  bas-reliefs.  The  serenity  is  palpable  in  this 
fully  alive  heaven  of  civilization.  Successively  a  convent, 
a  princely  sixteenth-century  villeggiatura,  the  home  of  a 
queen  and  of  an  empress,  romantic  secret  headquarters 
during  the  fight  for  Italian  independence,  and  since 
1873,  a  grand  hotel  unlike  any  other. 

Renamed  Villa  d'Este  by  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
then  Princess  of  Wales,  when  she  owned  it.  II  Garrovo 
was  originally  named  after  the  torrent,  now  partially 
covered,  that  made  access  by  land  impossible.  Isolation 
and  the  cold  eventually  drove  the  nuns  out  of  a  derelict 
convent,  demolished  in  1568.  Young  Cardinal  Tolo- 
meo  Gallio  built  his  private  residence  there.  Born  in 
1527,  the  year  Lombardy  became  a  Spanish  possession 


Surprises  lurk  at  every  turn  ot  path 
through  the  wooded  hillside:  urns,  pools, 
mysterious  faqades,  grottoes.  Here,  surrounded 
by  clipped  laurel,  the  Temple  of  Telemachus, 
a  nonsensical  bit  of  19th-century  architecture 
usually  found  in  exclusive  graveyards. 
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A  cool  cypress  allee — actually  .^ 

alternating  cypresses  and  magnolias— in  the_- 
best  tradition  of  Renaissance  gardens.      /-*« 
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Rotunda  in  the  Ceramicus,  a  19th-century 
folly  now  under  restoration.  A  fantastic  labyrinth 
of  Classical  and  Gothic  rooms  and  grottoes, 
it  includes  bits  of  sculpture  supposedly 
from  the  original  convent. 
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and  peace  brought  back  prosperi- 
ty, he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Como 
merchant.  He  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  lake,  and  as  Pliny  had 
done  in  the  first  century,  he  com- 
muted from  Rome  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  archives  have  disap- 
peared— Villa  d'Este  was  a  mili- 
tary hospital  during  both  world 
wars — and  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect can  only  be  inferred:  it  was  al- 
most certainly  Pellegrino  Tibaldi, 
known  as  Pellegrini  di  Valsolda.  A 
contemporary  of  Sansovino  and 
Vignola,  he  had  worked  in  Bolo- 
gna, Rome,  Ancona,  and  Genoa 
before  being  appointed  by  Carlo 
Borromeo,  the  cardinal  of  Milan. 
In  1587  he  was  working  for  Philip 
II  at  the  Escorial.  In  the  meantime 
he  seems  to  have  built  for  the  car- 
dinal of  Como  not  only  the  Gar- 
rovo  but  also  nearby  Balbianello 
and  a  palace  at  Gravedona  where 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  to  have 
been  housed.  The  grand  Renais- 
sance house  on  the  waterfront  was 
equipped  with  the  right  sort  of 
gardens  for  the  cardinal  and  his 
brilliant  court  of  artists  and  schol- 
ars. Near  Rome  other  cardinals 
were  building  Tivoli,  Lante,  or  Ca- 
prarola  at  a  time  when  Spanish 
galleons  were  bringing  gold  and 
silver,  and  luxury  was  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  water  from  the  hills  was  col- 
lected into  a  spectacular  cascade. 
Grottoes  too  were  a  must  in  a  hu- 
manist's garden,  and  such  a  public 
figure  as  a  Vatican  secretary  of 
state  and  prince  of  the  church 
would  have  had  a  giardino  se- 
greto — perhaps  the  one  demol- 
ished to  make  room  for  the 
kitchens? 

After  the  cardinal's  death  the 
villa  passed  to  his  nephew  whom 
the  king  of  Spain  had  made  duke 
of  Alvito.  He  entertained  in  1615 
the  son  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco 
and  kept  the  place  as  the  landmark 
it  had  been  when  his  uncle  was 
alive.  Besides,  the  gardens  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  especially  famous  for 
the  abundance  of  water  and  conse- 
quent fertility  of  the  soil.  The  next 
generation,  however,  moved  south, 
and  unknown  tenants  and  farm- 
ers    (Text  continued  on  page  250) 


IVlock  battlements  were  built  by  General  Pino's  wife  to  amuse  her  husband 


VJothic-stvle  room  in  the  Ceramicus 


1  linian  couches  and  bridge  above  cascade 


A  19th-century  print  of  a  sham  battle  organized  on  Lake  Como  by  General  Pino 


Ocaled-down 
turrets  and 
fortifications  above 
the  villa,  opposite. 
Right:  Sunset  view 
from  the 
battlements,  a 
19th-century  print 
from  the  hotel's 
collection. 
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an  outdoor  room  with  a  central  i__. 

Beyond,  the  cypress  aliee  leads  up  to  the  GrOv 

Hercules.  Ivy  garlands  are  a  Plinian  tradition. 
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SPARKLE 

For  150  years  Tiffany's  has  been 
both  arbiter  and  barometer  of  American  taste 
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Urns,  platters,  clocks, 
pearls,  as  well  as  heroic 
statuary  fill  a  window  of 
the  original  Tiffany's, 
left,  in  an  1867 
photograph.  Far  left: 
Turn-of-the-century 
drawings  of  Tiffany 
jewelry  designs. 
Below,  left  to  right:  The 
site  of  Tiffany's  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  57th  Street 
as  it  appeared  about 
1863.  Tiffany's  founder, 
Charles  Lewis  Tiffany, 
teaching  his 

grandchildren  the  art  of 
sipping  champagne, 
about  1896.  Mrs.  George 
Gould  displaying  her 
million-dollar  Tiffany 
pearls,  late  1890s. 


A 


silver  bowl,  right, 
inlaid  with  niello  and  copper, 
part  of  a  collection  using 
indigenous  American 
designs  created  by  Tiffany's 
for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893.  Far  right: 
A  hand-fabricated  silver 
tray,  after  the  c-1904 
original  ordered  by  the 
Belmont  family  as  a  racing 
trophy.  Both  photographs 
were  designed  by  Gene 
Moore,  Tiffany's  longtime 
director  of  window  display. 
Preceding  pages:  Oversize 
Venetian  glass  candlesticks, 
some  with  dolphins,  are 
made  for  Tiffany's 
in  Murano. 
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e  objects  in  a  Tiffany  win- 
dow have  a  suave  disparity  about  them: 
a  splendid  silver  sailing  trophy  and  a 
length  of  common  rope;  an  ice-cream 
)  cone  encircled  by  a  precious  diamond 
bracelet;  a  Victorian  cash  register 
whose  open  drawer  is  filled  with  a  mix 
of  candy  and  ruby  hearts.  These  bril- 
liant displays  have  a  way  of  bringing 
even  the  most  blase  passerby  to  a  halt 
before  the  windows  of  the  store's  late 
Art  Deco  edifice  at  the  corner  of  New 
York's  Fifth  Avenue  and  57th  Street. 
( rene  Moore,  the  man  behind  the  mag- 
ic that  transfixes  pedestrians  with  such 
telling  regularity,  has  been  whipping 
up  Tiffany's  windows  since  1955. 
When  asked  about  his  craft,  Moore, 
whose  accent  is  redolent  of  his  native 
Alabama,  says,  "I  find  doing  the  win- 
dows now  just  as  much  fun  as  when  I 
started.  Every  day  holds  a  surprise.  I'm 
always  finding  beauty  where  I  least  ex- 
pect it,  from  the  most  ordinary  thing  to 
the  rarest.  Just  keep  your  eyes  open!" 
Moore,  who  asserts  that  the  novels  of 
Colette  taught  him  how  to  use  all  his 
senses  and  maintains  that  he  can  see 
beauty  in  a  splintered  piece  of  wood  or 
in  a  handful  of  dirt,  is  typical  of  the 
controlled  unconventionality  that  has 
marked  Tiffany's  since  its  birth. 

Former  Tiffany  chairman  Walter 
1  loving  once  observed  that  the  "Euro- 
pean businessman  is  usually  aware  oi 
good  design.  .  .  .Living  in  cities  like 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Paris.  .  he 
has  'walked  in  beauty'  all  his  life."  Tif- 
fany's supreme  accomplishment  is  that 
for  a  century  and  a  half  it  has  main- 


tained a  standard  of  excellence  for 
Americans  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  cities  with  buildings 
by  Michelangelo  or  Palladio.  It  is  the 
firm  where  in  the  last  century  a  miner 
who  had  taken  $200  million  in  silver 
out  of  the  Comstock  Lode  could  send  a 
half  ton  of  his  own  ore  to  be  shaped 
into  a  silver  service  and  know  that  he 
would  get  something  worth  bragging 
about,  and  it  is  also  the  firm  that  prides 
itself  on  its  $28  sterling  Atlas  book- 
mark. It  is  the  shop  where  in  the  1920s 
Reginald  Vanderbilt  purchased  a  I6V2- 
carat  diamond  for  $75,000  to  proclaim 
his  forthcoming  marriage  to  the  glam- 
orous Gloria  Morgan  and  the  shop 
where  half-carat  engagement  rings  are 
snapped  up  as  bargains  by  hopeful 
young  couples.  It  is  the  store  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  bought  a  seed-pearl 
necklace  for  his  jewelry-loving  wife 
and  where  John  F.  Kennedy  was  per- 
suaded he  should  order  custom  silver 
calendars  after  Walter  Hoving  de- 
clined to  make  them  in  Lucite.  It 
would  be  a  dull  person  indeed  for 
whom  a  pale  blue  box  with  the  name 
Tiffany  &  Co.  on  it  did  not  conjure  up 
visions  of  luxurious  possibilities. 

What  was  to  become  Tiffany  &  Co. 
was  the  creation  of  Charles  Lewis  Tif- 
fany, a  Connecticut  Yankee,  who  in 
1837  at  the  tender  age  of  25  opened  a 
shop  in  lower  Manhattan  near  New 
York's  City  Hall.  The  all-important 
Broadway  frontage  of  that  historic  es- 
tablishment was  a  mere  fifteen  feet, 
and  the  merchandise  featured  was  ad- 
vertised as  "stationery  and  fancy 
goods."  Among  the  latter  were  Japa- 
nese papier-mache  fans,  hand-painted 
Chinese  vases,  and  gentlemen's  En- 
glish walking  sticks  with  ivory  handles 
carved  in  the  shape  of  bulldogs.  Busi- 
ness was  slow  the  first  day — sales  totaled 
a  mere  $4.98 — but  matters  quickly  im- 
proved, and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  re- 
ceipts were  a  healthy  $679. 

Not  a  little  of  this  success  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  its  infancy  Tiffany's  was 
already  reaching  out  across  the  seas  for 
rare  and  beautiful  objects.  Charles  Tif- 
fany, who  combined  a  superb  business 
acumen  with  an  almost  infallible  eye 
for  style  and  quality,  began  haunting 
the  bustling  New  York  docks  and  mak- 


ing friends  with  captains  of  clipper 
ships  just  back  from  the  Far  East.  Soon 
Tiffany's  was  handling  on  consign- 
ment tine  Japanese  black-and-gold  lac- 
quered tea  tables  and  handsome  blue- 
and-white  Chinese  export  dinner  sets. 

In  1840,  Charles  Tiffany  did  some- 
thing that  would  change  the  future 
course  of  his  fledgling  firm.  In  an  era 
when  real  gems  were  sparse  in  the 
United  States  and  a  roseate  Italian 
cameo  was  considered  adequate  or- 
namentation for  a  proper  republican 
bosom,  Tiffany  began  importing  elab- 
orate paste  jewelry.  In  the  very  year 
that  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
elected  president  Tiffany's  windows 
were  suddenly  chock-full  of  sparkling 
necklaces  and  earrings  and,  to  the  dis- 
dainful disapproval  of  many,  tiaras.  At 
first  the  imports  were  garish  German 
fabrications,  but  within  a  year  Tiffany 
had  discovered  the  French  Palais  Roy- 
ale  line  whose  brilliants  were  fake  but 
whose  settings  were  elegantly  crafted. 
The  sensational  success  of  the  Palais 
Royale  ornaments  made  Charles  Tiffa- 
ny aware  that  although  conservative 
New  Yorkers  like  Mayor  Philip  Hone 
might  rail  against  his  fellow  citizens' 
new  "love  of  show,"  New  Yorkers 
were  ready  to  opt  for  opulence.  By 
1845  he  was  selling  no  fake  jewelry, 
only  genuine  stones  in  real  gold  set- 
tings from  the  finest  makers  in  London 
and  Paris. 

Beginning  with  the  Palais  Royale 
costume  pieces,  Tiffany's  has  had  a  vig- 
orous French  connection.  In  1848,  just 
as  its  buyers  arrived  in  Paris,  revolu- 
tionary barricades  were  raised  against 
the  troops  of  King  Louis  Philippe  and 
with  an  ease  no  one  had  expected  the 
august  house  of  Orleans  was  swept 
away.  The  French  monarchy's  adversi- 
ty proved  to  be  Tiffany's  opportunity. 
Within  a  day  the  price  of  diamonds  fell 
by  half,  and  Tiffany's  representative 
began  purchasing  gems  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  revolutionary  authorities  ar- 
rested him  on  suspicion  of  being  a  roy- 
al conspirator.  The  badly  shaken  man 
was  eventually  released,  and  when 
he  arrived  back  in  New  York,  among 
his  staggering  haul  of  diamonds 
were  some  that  had  been  part  of  the 
French     (Text  continued  on  page  236) 
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SCRUPLES 

The  best-selling  author  describes 
how  designer  Joan  Axelrod  read  her 
charactc      i  their  collaboration  on 
her  Bel-Air  house 

BY  JUDITH  KRANTZ 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KAREN  RADKAI 
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Our  privacy  is  punctuated  only  by  the  occasional  blasphemy  of  a 


I 


golfer  who  has  lost  his  hall 


,n  the  late  summer  of  1985  my 
husband,  Steve,  and  I  moved  back 
home  to  California  after  living  in  Paris 
for  almost  three  years.  I  started  house 
hunting  immediately,  determined  that 
at  last  I  was  going  to  find  my  dream 
house.  Blissful  infatuation  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  proper  condi- 
tion in  which  to  buy  real  estate.  Oh, 
yes!  I  would  say  to  myself,  reading 
accounts  of  people  finding  a  ruined 
tower  in  Tuscany,  an  abandoned 
farmhouse  in  Derbyshire,  a  tumble- 
down stable  in  Bucks  County.  Their  in- 
tensity of  passion,  their  immediate 
craving  to  own  one  special  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  the  only 
right  way  to  feel. 

However,  in  more  than  thirty  years 
of  marriage  and  a  number  of  moves  I 
have  never  known  this  enviable  spell- 
bound condition,  at  least  not  when 
faced  with  a  house  that  was  for  sale.  I 
was  hopeful  when  I  started  looking, 
but  1 12  houses  and  many  months  later 
I  was  almost  in  despair. 

There  had  been  one  house  that 
struck  me  as  a  possible  fall-back  com- 
promise if  worst  came  to  worst.  I  didn't 
like  it,  but  not  as  much  as  I'd  disliked 
every  other  house  I'd  seen.  Finally,  out 
of  weariness  rather  than  conviction, 
Steve  and  I  decided  to  buy  the  "com- 
promise," to  be  realistic  and  forget 
about  the  dream.  The  house  was 
dauntingly  gloomy.  It  was  decorated 
lavishly,  largely  in  shades  of  brown;  it 
had  vast  stretches  of  dark  green  marble 
floors  and  walls  marbled  to  match.  The 
land  around  the  house  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  the  trees  cruelly  pruned, 
and  the  soil  allowed  to  go  sour. 

Why  on  earth  did  we  buy  it?  For  sen- 
sible, utterly  unromantic  reasons.  The 
location  was  wonderful,  at  the  end  of  a 


Joan  Axelrod  used  topiary  trees 
from  White  Gates  in  Los  Angeles 
and  vibrant  batiks  from  China  Seas  in 
the  sun-filled  garden  room,  also 
a  dining  room.  The  house  had  the  two 
things  Judith  Krantz  was  looking 
for — "enough  light  and  enough  space, 
space  of  a  most  particular  kind." 
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People  who  think  it's 

chic  to  say  that  chintz  is  dead 

do  not  understand  women 


In  the  bright  double-height 
library,  /vgA/,  a  wicker  side 
table  from  G.  R. 
Durenberger  is  in 
foreground;  19th-century 
miniature  chair  just  behind. 
Couch  and  chair  and 
windows  all  done  in  chintz 
or  checks  from  Pierre 
Deux.  Above:  An  18th- 
century  French  mirror,  in 
the  living  room,  hangs  over 
a  collection  of  blue  opaline 
glass  on  an  18th-century 
black  and  red  lacquered 
Chinese  secretaire.  Solas 
covered  in  a  chintz  from 
Roger  Arlington  are  on 
either  side  ol  col  tee  table 
created  by  loan  Axclrod 
from  pieces  ol  a  kilim. 
Left   A  19th-century  tole 
birdcage  chandelier  from 
Richard  Mulligan  hangs  in 
the  winter  dining  room 
whose  walls  are  covered  in 
a  Pierre  Deux  toile  de  Jouy. 
The  table  is  set  with  part  of 
Judith  Krantz's  collection  of 
majolica,  ('hairs  from  Rose 
Tarlow  are  covered  in  check 
from  Pierre  Deux. 
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Because  of  the 
endless  green 
space  and  great 
trees  beyond  our 
boundaries,  there 
is  the  illusion 
of  living  in  the 
country 
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cul-de-sac  that  opens  directly  onto  the 
grounds  of  the  Bel-Air  golf  course,  a 
spot  blessed  with  a  rare  quiet  and  bird- 
song.  Our  privacy  is  punctuated  only 
by  the  occasional  blasphemy  of  a  golfer 
who  has  lost  his  ball.  Because  of  the 
endless  green  space  and  great  trees  be- 
yond our  boundaries,  there  is  the  illu- 
sion of  living  in  the  country. 

But  most  important  of  all,  the  house 
possessed  the  two  basic  things  I  was 
looking  for:  enough  light  and  enough 
space,  space  of  a  most  particular  kind. 
Scruples  was  written  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house  we  lived  in  ten  years 
ago,  and  with  every  writer's  supersti- 
tion I  immediately  became  convinced 
that  I  could  not  write  a  word  unless  I 
was  in  mute  contact  with  the  earth 
through  the  floorboards  of  my  office, 
near  a  door  that  opened  directly  into  a 
garden.  Princess  Daisy  and  Mistral's 
Daughter  were  also  written  in  that 
room,  and  I'll  Take  Manhattan  was 
written  in  Paris  in  a  room  with  a  gar- 
den. 

I've  always  liked  to  do  my  own  deco- 
rating. I  had  coped  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  Manhattan  apartments, 
Westport  summer  houses,  and  apart- 
ments in  Paris  and  Monte  Carlo.  How- 
ever, this  new  house  seemed  so 
impossible  to  me  that  I  couldn't  imag- 
ine doing  it  without  professional  help. 
I  had  seen  a  single  room  that  Joan 
Axelrod,  then  a  stranger  to  me,  had 


lea  in  the  garden:  antique 
table  linens  and  old  silver  inherited 
from  Judith  Krantz's  mother. 
The  antique  French  park  chair  is 
from  G.  R.  Durenberger. 
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months  after  I  first  met]oan,  the  house  is  finished  and  I  have 


done  for  a  friend,  and  it  had  made  an 
instant  impression.  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
place  in  which  I  wanted  to  sit,  a  place  in 
which  I  would  feel  happy.  I  called  Joan 
and  made  an  appointment  lor  an 
hour's  conference.  We  talked  nonstop 
for  six  hours.  During  that  time  I  be- 
gan my  apprenticeship  in  the  immense 
and  fascinating  difference  between  a 
woman  who  "does  her  own  decorating" 
and  a  professional  decorator. 

In  this  new  house,  done  with  Joan,  I 
see  for  the  first  time  what  might  have 
been  if  I  had  known  earlier  how  to 
open  the  many  doors  she  opened  for 
me,  if  I  had  her  magical  creativity  and 
unfailing  ability  to  make  charm  hap- 
pen. 

A  process  took  place  as  we  worked 
together  in  which  I  recognized  that  my 
own  personality  and  tastes  had  been 
widened,  expanded,  and  at  the  same 
time  distilled,  as  if  a  fine  portrait  paint- 
er had  been  at  work.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  rooms  that  could  more  "belong" 
to  me,  could  feel  more  intensely  per- 
sonal, and  yet  they  were  done  in  happy 
collaboration. 

The  process  was  not  passive,  as  sit- 
ting for  a  portrait  must  be,  but  intense- 
ly active,  requiring  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  from  both  of  us. 

Nor  did  I  come  empty-handed  to 
this  party.  Over  the  years  Steve  and  I 
had  built  up,  in  an  unserious  way,  col- 
lections of  things  we  liked.  Among 
them  was  the  collection  of  what  the 
French  call  barbotine  and  everyone 
else  calls  majolica.  On  our  honeymoon 
we  had  bought  our  first  opaline,  two 
little  green  bottles,  and  added  pieces 
year  by  year  as  we  visited  France.  I 
started  collecting  silver  Georgian  and 
Victorian  snuffboxes  fifteen  years  ago 
when  we  moved  from  New  York  to 
California.  Rare  botanical  prints,  old 
mirrors,    (Text  continued  on  page  2  54) 


Judith  Krantz  had  the  original 
roof  of  the  master  bedroom  removed 
and  a  high  peaked  roof  with  beams 
added.  Walls  and  curtains  are  in  a 
fabric  from  Lee  Jofa,  chair  in  a 
pink-and-white  check  is  from  Rose 
Tarlow,  and  bench  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  is  designed  by  Joan  Axelrod 
in  a  cotton  from  Scalamandre.  All 
rugs  in  house  from  Stark. 


no  excuse  not  to  start  another  novel 
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AN  EYE 
FOR 
THE  BEST 

The  collection  of 
George  Lois 
reflects  a  passion  for 
formal  purity 

BY  E.  GRAYDON  CARTER 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
OBERTO  GILI 
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elegance  of  fonn  unite  the 
ises'  eclectic  collection  of 
and  furniture.  Standing 
at  left  is  an  UU  from 
New  Ireland",  Oceania.  Behind 
the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
stained-glass  window  is  a  Josef 
Hoffmann  chair  on  a  Navajo 
rug.^Mies's  Barcelona 
chairs  sit  on  a  Bokhara  carpet. 
Lamps-are  by  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany"  " 


George  Lois  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  an  art  di- 
rector who  starts  up  ad- 
vertising agencies — he 
has  founded  three  of 
them,  most  recently  Lois  Pitts  Gershon 
Pon/GGK — and  as  the  creator,  from 
1962  to  1972,  of  92  Esquire  covers, 
many  of  them  so  exquisite  or  powerful 
they  are  remembered  still:  Andy  War- 
hol disappearing  in  the  swirling  eddy 
of  a  tomato  soup  can;  the  actress  Virna 
Lisi  shaving;  Lieutenant  William  Gal- 
ley Jr.  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  smiling 
Vietnamese  children.  He  worked  on 
the  political  campaigns  of  Senators  Ja- 
cob Javits,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  Bill 
Bradley,  provided  founding  inspira- 
tion for  both  Neiv  York  and  Manhat- 
tan, inc.  magazines,  and  has  written 
with  Bill  Pitts  two  books,  The  Art  of 
Advertising  and  George,  Be  Careful, 
both  about  advertising  and  both  ulti- 
mately great  ads  for  George  Lois.  The 
Lois  hand  has  created  designs  as  di- 


verse as  the  program  for  the  "Thrilla  in 
Manila" — the  Muhammad  Ali-Joe 
Frazier  fight — and  the  menu  and  logo- 
type for  the  Four  Seasons  in  New 
York.  George  Lois's  wife,  Rosemary 
Lewandowski-Lois,  is  an  artist,  and 
her  Hat  outsize  paintings  of  ma- 
chines— the  insides  of  a  watch;  the 
cockpit  panel  of  a  Boeing  727 — evoke 
the  early  machine  age  Fortune  covers 
of  George  Giusti. 

Delights  and  some  surprises  await 
the  visitor  to  the  Loises'  apartment — 
two  apartments,  really,  that  they 
bought  25  years  ago  and  joined  togeth- 
er— on  a  leafy  Greenwich  Village 
block.  Not  the  least  of  the  surprises  is 
the  host  himself.  Lois  has  the  most  im- 
pervious of  Bronx  accents,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  hearing  him  learnedly 
describe  his  art  collection — for  in- 
stance, the  provenance  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  Fang  reliquary  figure  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  English  sculptor 
Sir  Jacob  (Text  continued  on  page  248) 


l\  still  lite  of  intriguing  shapes, 
above,  includes,  from  left,  a  19th- 
century  Dogon  figure,  Tiffany  lamp, 
Art  Nouveau  desk  by  Louis 
Majorelle,  Mies  chair,  and  on  desk 
African  and  Northwest  Coast 
sculpture.  Opposite  top,  from  left 
The  Wright  window.  Early  19th- 
century  Fang  head  surrounded  by 
pate  de  verre  by  Almaric  Walter. 
Hoffmann  chair  and  in  display  case 
Greek  vase,  520  B.C.,  three  Cycladic 
iigures,  assorted  ancient  jewelry, 
1  Nth-century  Easter  Island  figure. 
Center:  Fang  figure  and,  at  right,  the 
Uli.  Corinthian  helmet,  450  B.C  , 
Eskimo  mask,  photograph  of  Loises' 
late  son,  Harry.  Folk-art  figures  of 
John  L.  Sullivan  and  Bob 
Fitzsimmons.  Bottom   A  1770 
Windsor  chair,  Tiffany  lamp,  and 
Northwest  Coast  screen.  Kwakiutl 
graven  figure,  American  Revolution 
powder  horn.  A  1780  Windsor  chair 
with  rare  mid-placed  scroll  ears. 
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CALIFORNIA  XANADU 

William  Randolph  Hearst's  stupendous  San  Simeon 
was  the  masterwork  of  architect  Julia  Morgan 


m  "* 
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If  La  Cues t a  Encantada  is  the  story  of 
a  dream  arduously  achieved, 
it  was  Morgan  rather  *--rr 
than  Hearst  who  0* 

prevailed  over  the 
more  formidable  odds 


V 


he  year  its  destiny  was  altered  forever, 
1919,  Camp  Hill — part  of  the  old  Mexican  land  grant 
bought  by  William  Randolph  Hearst's  father,  George, 
in  1865 — was  just  one  more  surge  in  the  Santa  Lucia 
coastal  range,  empty  and  windswept,  spotted  with  man- 
zanita,  oak,  and  greasewood.  By  1947,  the  year  Hearst 
and  Marion  Davies  finally  left,  La  Cuesta  Encantada, 
the  Enchanted  1  lill,  had  become  the  most  singular  indi- 
vidual exploit  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  country. 
Amid  the  hostile  passions  Hearst  provoked  while  he 
was  alive  and  shadowed  by  the  doppelganger  of 
Welles's  Xanadu,  the  Enchanted  HilJ  was  long  seen  as 
an  outcrop  of  California  kitsch,  Camp  Gothick  on 
Camp  Hill,  vulgarity  on  a  titanic  scale.  Now,  amid  shift- 
ing tastes  Hearst's  castle  can  be  seen  for  what  it  is — as 
powerful  an  expression  of  the  American  soul  as  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Rockefeller  Center,  or  the  Ford  plant 
on  the  Rouge  River,  and  all  the  more  striking  because 
the  dream  was  given  concrete  form  by  one  indomitable 
woman,  Julia  Morgan. 

Morgan  was,  along  with  his  mother,  Phoebe,  and 
Marion  Davies,  one  of  the  most  important  women  in 
Hearst's  life.  When  the  Enchanted  Hill  became  the 
property  of  the  state  of  California  and  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  June  2,  1958,  plaques  at  the  foot  and  top 
of  the  hill  mentioned  both  Hearst  and  his  mother.  Mor- 


gan was  ignored.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors who  pour  through  the  castle  each  year  only  a 
fraction  can  know  her  name,  yet  if  La  Cuesta  Encantada 
is  the  story  of  a  dream  arduously  achieved,  it  was  Mor- 
gan rather  than  Hearst  who  prevailed  over  the  more  for- 
midable odds. 

She  wanted  to  be  an  architect  when  the  profession 
was  unheard  of  for  a  woman  and  when  architecture  was 
not  even  an  official  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  One  of  the  first  women 
there  to  graduate  in  engineering,  Morgan  went  on  to 
storm  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  She  was  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  to  study  architecture  at  the 
Ecole,  and  four  years  later  won  her  certificate.  By  1905 
she  had  opened  her  own  architectural  practice,  and  by 
clear  force  of  personality  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
clients,  draftsmen,  contractors,  and  artisans  with  whom 
she  had  to  deal. 

Morgan  died  six  years  after  Hearst,  at  the  age  of  85, 
and  although  their  joint  endeavor  at  San  Simeon  will  be 
the  work  for  which  she  will  be  most  famously  remem- 
bered, it  was  only  a  fraction  of  her  output;  by  the  time 
she  closed  her  office  in  195 1  it  amounted  to  almost  eight 
hundred  projects,  mostly  in  the  Bay  Area — many  of 
them  unrecorded  since  she  commanded  her  files  be 
burned  upon  her  death.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  another 


Oan  Simeon,  opposite,  rises,  like  some  Xanadu,  from  Camp  Hill  in  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains 
1,500  feet  above  the  roaring  surf  of  the  Pacific.  Julia  Morgan,  inset  right,  the  architect  of  San  Simeon,  came 

to  the  attention  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  inset  left,  through  his  mother.  Above:  Lively  weekend 

house  parties  included  such  Hollywood  regulars  as  Greta  Garbo,  Buster  Keaton,  King  Vidor,  Beatrice  Lillie, 

Norma  Shearer,  Irving  Thalberg,  and  John  Gilbert,  among  others. 
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Neptune  Pool — made  of  white  marble  detailed 

with  green  marble — filled  only  with  spring 

water.  This  paze:  Light  plays  off  gold 

and  blue  Murano  tiles  of  an  alcove  in  the 

84-foot-long  indoor  Roman  Pool,  which 

took  three  years  to  build. 


nned  across  Europe  in  the  service  of  his  rabid  collecting 
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person  surviving  such  a  partnership  with  Hearst.  And  if 
Morgan  and  Hearst  were  right  for  each  other,  the  time 
and  place  were  propitious  for  both.  They  were  both 
nourished  by  that  fortunate  constellation  of  architects 
who  began  work  in  San  Francisco  in  the  1 890s  and  who, 
out  of  an  academic  and  eclectic  tradition,  helped  create 
a  regional  style  and  distinctive  cultural  disposition. 

Of  these,  the  most  influential  on  the  life  of  Julia  Mor- 
gan was  Bernard  Maybeck.  Son  of  a  profoundly  idealis- 
tic German  cabinetmaker,  he  had  studied  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  in  the  early  1880s  before  returning  to 
the  United  States.  It  was  Maybeck  who  urged  upon  Ju- 
lia the  importance  of  studying  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  May- 
beck who  encouraged  her  through  all  the  obstacles 
thrown  against  this  plan,  and  finally  Maybeck  who  in- 
troduced her  to  the  Hearst  family. 

In  1895  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  as  diminutive  as 
Julia  and  equally  as  determined,  approached  Mar- 
tin Kellogg,  the  president  of  UCB,  and  discussed 
the  prospects  of  a  memorial  building  for  her  hus- 
band,  George.  Mrs.  Hearst  was  already  a 
lavish  philanthropic  donor  to  education,  and  Kellogg 
made  haste  to  introduce  her  to  Maybeck.  It  was  not 
long  before  Phoebe  had  approved  his  design  for  a  me- 
morial building  and  responded  alertly  to  his  enthusias- 
tic introduction  of  Morgan.  Hardly  had  Maybeck  done 
so  than  Phoebe  was  offering  her  financial  assistance.  Al- 
though  the  financial  help  was  declined,  Phoebe 
Hearst's  patronage  was  helpful  to  Morgan  as  she  began 
her  career  as  an  architect.  Sara  Holmes  Boutelle,  whose 
long-awaited  life  of  Morgan  is  nearing  publication,  has 
traced  the  influential  network  of  California  women  who 
gained  for  Morgan  the  commissions  that  helped  estab- 
lish her  reputation;  they  range  from  Mills 
College  campus,  through  the 
YWCA  headquarters  at  Asilo- 
mar  in  Pacific  Grove,  to  other 
YWCAs  as  far  afield  as  Hawaii, 
to  the  scores  of  private  houses 
and  club  buildings  around  Berke- 
ley and  San  Francisco. 
No  less  effective  than  her  pa- 
C'  tronage  of  Morgan,  through  the 

ownership  of  two  houses,  was 
Phoebe's  influence  on  the  architec- 
tural ambitions  of  her  son.  From 
Maybeck  she  commissioned  in  1902 
the  country  estate  of  Wyntoon,  set 
amid  the  Siskiyou  forests  of  northeast 
California  on  the  McLoud  River. 
Drawing  on  his  own  predilections  and 
also  his  Beaux-Arts  grounding  in  ex- 
pressive form  and  appropriate  materi- 
als, Maybeck  realized  a  Gothic  dream, 
which  he  lyrically  described  in  1904  in 
The  Architectural  Review: 
Imagine   (Text  continued  on  page  230) 
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ive-hundred-year-old  choir  stalls 

from  Catalonia,  opposite  above,  as  well  as 

Siennese  Palio  banners,  17th-century 

Italian  refectory  tables,  and 

a  16th-century  Flemish  tapestry  in 

the  room  called  the  Refectory,  where  most 

meals  were  served.  Opposite  below: 

From  the  guest  book — a  cartoon  of  north 

bedroom  of  Doge's  Suite  by  the  artist 

Swinnerton.  Above  left:  Ketchup  and 

mustard  to  give  ranch  flavor.  Above: 

Marion  Davies  with  Charlie  Chaplin  and 

others  ready  for  dinner.  Left:  A 

detail  of  Hearst's  bedroom.  Below  left:  A 

17th-century  bed  in  the  north  bedroom  of 

the  Doge's  Suite.  Below.  Blue  damask  covers 

the  walls  of  sitting  room  of  the  Doge's 

Suite.  Over  the  16th-century  Italian 

fireplace,  a  bas-relief  of  Virgin  and  Child 

in  a  frame  by  Giovanni  della  Robbia. 
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0 an  elephant  before  you  get  to  the  house — 
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(  i  painting  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  by  Orrin  Peck 
hangs  at  the  end  of  the  Gothic 
Study,  which  has  a  15th-century 

wood  ceiling  from  Campo, 
Spain,  arches  painted  by  Camille 

Solon— mostly  with  biblical 

scenes— Bakhtiari:  carpets,  and  ; 

bookcases  with  panels  done  by 

Jules  Suppo  in  the  Florentine 

Renaissance  style.  Inset  rizbu "■'■. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  and  Gedric 
Gibbons,  1937,  aipneof  many^ 
.  costume  parties  at  San  Simeon;:" 
^StSP^BML  Charlie. Ghaplin 

and  Marion  Dayies  in  the 


or  even  Sam  Goldwyn 
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xtinued  from  page  226)  the  clear 
.  .  .foam  of  the  river  in  the  fore- 
ground roaring  ceaselessly,  and 
.  .  .at  the  dawn  ot  day,  an  en- 
chanted castle.  .  .  The  dark 
height  ol  the  room,  the  unob- 
structed archways.  .  .the  tapes 
tries,  the  little  flicker  of  the 
fire.  .  .and  you  satiated,  tired, 
and  inspired  by  the  day's  trip 
among .  .  .  aged  pines,  rocks,  cas- 
cades, great  trunks  of  trees  fallen 
years  ago, — a  dishevelled  harmo- 
ny,— here  you  can  reach  all  that  is 
within  you. 

In  Alameda  County,  250  miles  south 
of  Wyntoon  lay  another  property  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Hearst  on  which,  in 
1895,  her  son  decided  to  raise  an  edi- 
fice "totally  different  in  every  way  from 
the  ordinary  country  home."  He  com- 
missioned A.  C.  Schweinfurth — who, 
along  with  Maybeck,  Willis  Polk,  and 
Ernest  Coxhead,  was  one  of  the  Bay 
Area's  innovative  architects — to  build 
the  resoundingly  named  Hacienda  del 
Pozo  de  Verona,  described  by  the  ar- 
chitect as  "provincial  Spanish  Renais- 
sance." Hearst  thought  of  everything 
except  the  elementary  task  of  inform- 
ing his  mother  that  he  was  making  his 
first  foray  into  architectural  eclecti- 
cism on  her  land.  Phoebe  was  in  Eu- 
rope when  she  was  apprised  of  this 
surreptitious  endeavor.  She  hastened 
west  and  expropriated  the  expropria- 
tor. Desiring  to  make  the  Hacienda 
into  a  home  for  herself,  she  commis- 
sioned Morgan  to  remodel  it. 

Here,  in  1902,  as  her  mentor  May- 
beck  labored  on  Wyntoon,  Julia  Mor- 
gan met  William  Randolph  Hearst  for 
the  first  time,  thus  rounding  out  the  en- 
counter of  persons  and  of  architectural 
ambitions  that  would  engender  San 
Simeon.  Seventeen  years  later,  within 
weeks  of  the  death  of  the  mother  he 
adored,  Hearst  was  urging  Morgan  to- 
ward a  grandiose  fusion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Hacienda  and  of  Wyntoon.  Even  as 
his  relationship  with  one  determined 
woman  was  severed,  his  association 
with  another  truly  began,  with  at 
rent  of  telegrams  and  letters  from 
Hearst  to  Morgan,  which  persisted 
throughout  their  relationship  and  to 
which  she  assiduously  responded 
down  the  years.  They  agreed  fairly 
quickly  about  the  basic  plan  for  La 
Cuesta  Encantada:  the  Casa  Grande  or 
"ranch  house,"  as  Hearst  rather  affect  - 
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edly  called  it,  fronted  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  hill  by  the  smaller  Italianate 
villas — Casa  del  Mar,  Casa  del  Monte, 
and  Casa  del  Sol.  On  October  25,  from 
his  newspaper  offices  in  New  York, 
Hearst  wrote  Morgan: 

In  plan  A  the  sitting  room  ran  par- 
allel with  the  front  line.  I  have 
made  it  run  perpendicular.  .  .and 
have  partially  shut  off  the  sides  of 
the  old  sitting  room  with  book- 
cases about  4'  in  height. 
This  detailed  flow  continued  from 
wherever  Hearst  found  himself.  A 
month  later  he  wrote: 
Dear  Miss  Morgan, 

I  have  just  bought  a  very  stun- 
ning tapestry  screen  or  panel,  9'4" 
high  and  13 '6"  wide.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  this  might  be  placed  at  the 
north  side  of  the  sitting  room  in 
my  little  house  [Casa  del  Mar] 
where  we  now  have  the  fireplace. 
...  In  that  case  we  could  put  fire- 
places at  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  library  recesses,  where  we 
now  have  windows.  I  had  suggest- 
ed putting  bookcases  there. 
Nor  was  Hearst's  desire  to  tamper  and 
to  change  quelled  when  plans  had  been 
rendered  as  architecture.  Time  and 
again  fireplaces  were  ripped  out,  relo- 
cated, then  ripped  out  again  and  put 
back  where  they  started.  Morgan  later 
said  that  demolition  formed  a  good 
part  of  the  project. 

By  December  1919,  Hearst  was 
holding  forth  in  two  long  letters  writ- 
ten on  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
about  the  Spanish  Baroque  and  urging 
Morgan  to  see  Allan  Dwan's  film 
Soldiers  of  Fortune,  which  had  some 
scenes  set  in  the  San  Diego  Panama- 
California  International  Exposition  in 
1915:  "I  understand  the  San  Diego 
expo  stuff  is  largely  repros  from  Mexi- 
co and  Latin  America."  Then,  after 
ruminating  that  the  Mission  style  of 
California  was  too  "primitive"  and 
that  of  Mexico  "so  elaborate  as  to  be 
objectionable,"  Hearst  pondered: 
"The  alternative  is  to  build.  .  .in  the 
Renaissance  style  of  southern  Spain. 
We  picked  out  the  tower  of  the  church 
of  Ronda.  .  .  .The  Renaissance  of 
North  Spain  seems  to  me  very  hard, 
while  the  Renaissance  of  southern 
Spain  is  much  softer,  mo:     Traceful." 

But  who  was  leading  whom  ?  A  week 
later  Morgan  was  edging  Hearst  away 
from  the  Churrigueresque  effects  asso- 


ciated with  the  San  Diego  exposition: 
I  question  whether  this  type  of 
decoration  would  not  seem  too 
heavy  and  too  clumsy  on  our 
buildings.  .  .  .We  have  a  compar- 
atively small  group  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  they  should 
charm  by  their  detail  rather  than 
overwhelm  by  more  or  less  clumsy 
exuberance.  .  .  .1  believe  we 
could  get  something  really  very 
beautiful  by  using  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Ronda  Tower  and  the 
Sevilla  doorway  with  your  Virgin 
over  it  and  San  Simeon  and  San 
Christopher  on  either  side. 
Day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
the  work  crept  forward.  The  bunga- 
lows were  completed  by  1922,  the  cen- 
tral section  of  Casa  Grande  by  1927. 
Never  fewer  than  25  men,  and  often 
five  times  that  number,  toiled  on  the 
Hill.  During  the  Depression  it  was  the 
largest  private  construction  project  in 
California.  Hearst's  agents  fanned 
across  Europe,  shock  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  rabid  collecting.  Most  assid- 
uous were  Arthur  and  Mildred  Stapley 
Bynes,  expert  at  skills  of  conjuring 
whole  suites  from  Iberian  palaces  and 
maneuvering  them  past  Spanish  cus- 
tom officials.  Not  once  but  twice  the 
couple,  over  roars  of  outrage  from 
Spanish  villagers,  managed  to  decon- 
struct whole  cloisters  stone  by  stone 
and  shipped  them  to  the  States,  where 
one  still  lies  in  a  rude  tumble  of  rocks. 
Year  after  year,  never  letting  the  rest 
of  her  practice  decline  for  a  moment, 
Julia  Morgan  pushed  the  enterprise 
along.  Designs  for  everything — from 
the  Hill's  water  supply  to  the  five-mile 
drive  (both  major  engineering  under- 
takings) to  the  tilework — flowed  from 
her  drafting  table.  With  the  contrac- 
tors she  organized  argosies  of  small 
ships  carrying  building  supplies  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Simeon.  Three 
out  of  four  weekends  she  would  step 
into  a  sleeping  berth  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles  express  and  work  at 
her  drawing  board  till  three  in  the 
morning,  when  she  disembarked  at 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Then  Steve  Zegar, 
the  local  taxi  driver,  would  take  her 
through  the  dawn  for  a  few  hours, 
north  to  San  Simeon.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  she  would  work  with  Hearst 
when  he  was  there  or  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  construction  and  the  master 
craftsmen  on  the  site.  Many  of  them — 
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mille 

,opo  the 
woodcarver— de  nuch  of  their 

working  lives  to  the  project.  On  Sun- 
day evening  Zegar  would  drive  her 
back  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  she 
would  get  back  on  the  midnight  train 
to  San  Francisco  and  be  in  her  office  in 
the  Merchants  Exchange  on  Monday 
morning.  According  to  Sara  Holmes 
Boutelle,  Morgan's  invoices  show  that 
between  L919  and  1942  she  made  that 
journey  5  18  times.  In  a  practice  almost 
unheard  of  at  the  time,  she  divided 
profits  among  her  staff  and  kept  only  a 
small  percentage  for  herself.  She  had 
little  money  when  she  died,  and  as  for 
her  funeral,  she  had  asked  to  be 
"tucked  away  without  any  fuss."  She 
lived  entirelv  for  her  work,  never  mar- 
ried, and  seems  to  have  developed  no 
significant  personal  attachments.  She 
worked  up  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  often 
seven  days  a  week.  A  mastoidectomy  in 
the  mid  1 920s  left  her  temporarily  with 
a  half-frozen  face,  a  lisp,  and  impaired 
balance,  but  this  never  prevented  her 
from  clambering  up  and  down  scaf- 
folding, often  sustained  for  days  by 
nothing  more  than  Hershey  bars. 

And  Hearst?  As  San  Simeon  grew 
toward  the  sky,  he  was  also  building 
the  Beach  House  for  Marion  Davies  in 
Santa  Monica,  acquiring  St.  Donats  in 
Wales,  buying  a  Long  Island  mansion 
for  his  wife,  expanding  Wyntoon,  run- 
ning his  empire  steadily  toward  near 
ruin  which  in  1937  finally  halted  con- 
struction on  the  Enchanted  Hill  as  sal- 
vage work  on  Hearst's  affairs  began. 
He  was  74  by  that  time  and  the  rituals 
of  life  at  the  ranch  were  firmly  pre- 
scribed. P.  G.  Wodehouse  sent  an  en- 
tertaining description  to  his  friend  Bill 
Townend  in  1931: 

The  ranch — ranch,  my  foot;  it's  a 
castle  ..  .Hearst  collects  every- 
thing, including  animals,  and  has 
a  zoo  on  the  premises,  and  the 
specimens  considered  reasonably 
harmless  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
large.  You  are  apt  to  meet  a  bear 
or  two  before  you  get  to  the 
house,  or  an  elephant,  or  even 
Sam  Goldwyn.  There  are  always 
at  least  fifty  guests  staying  here. 
.  .  .The  train  that  takes  guests 
away  leaves  after  midnight,  and 
the  one  that  brings  new  guests  ar- 
rives early  in  the  morning,  so  you 
have  dinner  with  one  lot  of  people 


and  come  down  to  breakfast  next 
morning  and  find  an  entirely  fresh 
crowd.  .  .  .Meals  take  place  in  an 
enormous  room.  .  .served  at  a 
long  table,  with  Hearst  sitting  in 
the  middle  on  one  side  and  Mar- 
ion Davies  in  the  middle  on  the 
other.  The  longer  you're  there, 
the  further  you  get  from  the  mid- 
dle  I  sat  on  Marion's  right  the 
first  night,  and  then  found  myself 
getting  edged  further  and  further 
away,  till  I  got  to  the  extreme  end, 
when  I  thought  it  time  to  leave. 
Another  day  and  I  should  have 
been  feeding  on  the  floor.  You 
don't  see  Hearst  till  dinner- 
time. .  .   He's  a  sinister  old  devil, 
not  at  all  the  sort  I'd  care  to  meet 
down  a  lonely  alley  on  a  dark  night. 
Dinner,  the  only  compulsory  event 
of  the  day,  would  come  at  nine  and 
then  at  eleven  a  film  in  the  private  the- 
ater. Guests  detected  bringing  alcohol 
onto  the  premises  could  find  their  bags 
packed  the  following  morning,  though 
Marion  Davies  was  known  to  slip  emp- 
ty bottles  of  gin  behind  the  commodes 
in  her  bedroom. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  to  drive 
for  an  hour  north  along  the  Pacific 
shoreline,  then  climb  1,500  feet  up  the 
five-mile  drive  and  find  oneself  in  a  re- 
fectory with  a  ceiling  from  a  sixteenth  - 
century  monastery  munching  broiled 
honeycomb  tripe  (served,  for  example, 
for  lunch  on  December  31,  1946)  be- 
neath the  banners  of  Siena.  Every- 
where, in  every  room  a  profusion  of 
objects  from  almost  every  century  and 
style.  Volume  one  of  the  inventory  of 
antiques  on  the  Hill  and  in  the  ware- 
houses below  in  San  Simeon  runs  to 
6,776  items,  and  here  one  can  see  pre- 
cisely the  prices,  far  from  reckless  in 
many  cases,  that  Hearst  or  his  agents 
had  paid.  High  up  in  the  Celestial 
Suite,  an  architectural  afterthought  on 
top  of  the  towers,  there  are  two  Ge- 
romes  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  and  one 
can  see  from  the  inventory  that  Hearst 
bought  one  from  Knoedler  in  1898  for 
$900  and  the  other  for  the  same  price 
from  the  same  gallery  fifteen  years 
later.  Although  his  frenzied  collecting 
may  have  skewed  the  art  prices  of  two 
continents,  the  most  Hearst  paid  for 
anything  on  the  Hill  was  $  100,000  for  a 
tapestry.  For  the  whole  of  San  Simeon, 
Hearst  paid  about  $8  million.  More 
than  once  Morgan,  superintending  the 


payroll  at  the  site,  complained  that 
they  were  two  months  behind.  She  fi- 
nally announced  that  she  would  yield 
to  another  architect  to  continue  the 
project  and  by  the  mid  1920s  Hearst 
forced  himself  to  organize  a  regular 
system  of  transfers. 

How  does  the  Hill  strike  a  visitor 
now?  As  Thomas  R.  Aidala  points  out 
in  his  admirable  monograph,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  main  house  is  "hermetic 
and  episodic"  in  that  there  is  little 
sense  of  flow  between  the  rooms  on  the 
main  floor  and  even  less  sense  of  con- 
nection between  the  various  floors. 

Both  Hearst  and  Morgan  stated  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  what  they 
were  really  building  was  a  museum  of 
architecture  of  which  Hearst  was  only 
an  interim  tenant.  What  gives  the  mu- 
seum its  emotional  strength,  rounding 
out  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
themes  of  the  various  casas,  is  the 
Neptune  Pool  on  which  construction 
commenced  in  1927  after  Gertrude 
Ederle,  the  cross-channel  swimmer 
who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  Cas- 
tle, remarked  that  the  previous  one  was 
too  small.  The  Neptune  Pool,  with 
its  green  and  white  Vermont  marble, 
Italian  temple  faqade,  Classical  colon- 
nade, and  Italian  cypresses,  subtly 
redefines  the  character  of  the  Hill  from 
obsession  to  dream,  from  the  weight 
and  religious  frenzy  of  the  Gothic  and 
Spanish  Baroque  to  the  tranquil  reason 
of  antiquity.  The  pool  and  the  five  lev- 
els of  terracing,  the  landscaped  hills 
nearby  on  which  Hearst's  men  planted 
over  6,000  trees,  the  wild  beasts  roam- 
ing, the  mile  of  pergola  ("the  longest  in 
captivity")  embrace  the  Casa  Grande  as 
orders  of  nature  soothing  the  orders  of 
architecture  massed  at  the  Hill's  crest. 

Hearst  would  work  through  the 
night  in  his  private  oifice  behind  the 
third-floor  Gothic  study,  reading  his 
newspapers  sent  to  San  Simeon  from 
all  quarters  of  his  empire.  The  wall  of 
this  office  was  largely  glass,  and  the 
sun,  which  rose  from  behind  the  Santa 
Lucia  Mountains,  had  earlier  lit  his 
properties  across  the  continent,  leav- 
ing this  one  till  last.  Behind  him  lay 
only  the  Pacific.  San  Simeon  must  have 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  final  resume: 
the  triumph  of  the  New  World,  ex- 
pressed as  a  triumph  of  art  and  ar- 
chitecture imported  from  the  Old, 
down  the  centuries  from  the  Athens  of 
Phidias  and  Pericles.  □ 
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FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

IN  ALL  TIME, 

CHINESE  LACQUER  APPEARS 

IN  A  WESTERN  SETTING. 

Christofle  has  conceived  and  created 
"Les  Cloisonnes  Laque  de  Chine." 

An  unprecedented  and  eminently 

harmonious  blending  of  the  lacquer  that 

is  China  and  the  lustre  that  is  Christofle. 
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Orfevre  a  Paris 


CHRISTOFLE,  680  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 
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tinned  from  page  148)  Collectors 
with  a  wide  range  of  tastes  obviously 
like  to  live  with  diversity,  and  diversity 
brought  into  harmonious  relationship 
is  what  Naggar  created  in  this  suite  of 
rooms.  In  Alexander's  small  study, 
bathroom,  and  dressing  room  the  fol- 
lowing objects  live  happily  together:  a 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  chande- 
lier, a  headless  Sumerian  priest  in  his 
fleece  petticoat,  an  astonishing  collec- 
tion of  a  Roman  physician's  bronze 
instruments,  a  superb  eighteenth- 
century  American  burr-walnut  flat- 
topped  high  boy,  and  a  sixteenth- 
century  Netherlandish  painting  by 
loachim  Patinir.  These  objects,  all  con- 
siderable works  of  art  in  their  own 
right,  are  brought  together  in  a  small 
room  to  which  Naggar  has  given  a 
strong  Neoclassical  feel  not  only  by  the 
dark  mahogany  doors  but  also  by  the 
coved  bookcase,  which  he  built  against 
one  wall,  and  by  the  stipple  painting  of 
the  woodwork  in  which  a  soft  grayish 
green  predominates.  I  have  not  seen 
such  wonderful  stipple  painting  since  I 
dined  fifty  years  ago  with  Richard  At- 
tenborough's  father  at  Knighton  Hall: 
that  too  was  grayish  green  and  was 
used  in  a  Neoclassical  circa-1780 
room.  Some  of  the  greatest  collectors 
of  antiquities  were  British  country  gen- 
tlemen in  the  period  between  1770  and 
1870.  Their  ghosts  were  in  attendance 
throughout  this  reconstruction. 

The  heart  of  the  collection — over 
three  hundred  objects — derives  from 
antiquity,  from  the  rubble  of  temples 
and  palaces,  the  rubbish  bins  of  villas 
and  forums,  and,  above  all,  the  graves 
of  the  dead.  The  majesty  of  antiquity, 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time,  had  to  be 
stated  emphatically,  if  possible  with  a 
sweeping  grandeur — not  easy  to 
achieve  in  any  New  York  apartment.  It 
was  a  major  difficulty  for  Naggar  and 
brilliantly  overcome.  He  created  a 
sense  of  space  and  growing  loftiness  by 
gently,  almost  imperceptibly,  raising 
the  ceiling  in  the  large  gallery,  which  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  apartment — 
the  first  room  one  enters  from  the  ele- 
vator hall.  The  eye  is  guided  to  the  tar 
end,  dominated  by  the  bronze  nude 
figure  of  Lucius  Verus — coemperor 
with  Marcus  Aurelius — a  statue  so 
huge  that  it  demanded  distance  and 
height.  But  what  building,  what  forum, 
it  graced  in  antiquity  no  one  knows.  It 
is  godlike  in  its  dignity  and  candor.  It  is 


flanked  and  complemented  on  each 
side  of  the  gallery  by  Roman  portrait 
busts  on  black  marble  pedestals — 
grave,  lifelike,  intensely  moving  ob- 
jects. They  sit  on  pedestals  made  by  a 
great  master  of  the  craft,  the  English- 
man Colin  Bowles.  At  a  mere  touch  of 
the  finger,  the  busts  can  be  turned;  the 
top  tier  of  the  pedestal  together  with 
the  bust  can  also  be  removed,  lessening 
the  chance  of  damage  when  sending 
them  off  for  exhibition.  Like  all  the 
work  done  in  the  apartment,  the  crafts- 
manship of  Bowles,  who  has  mounted 
most  of  the  objects,  is  exemplary. 

The  gallery  creates  an  indelible  im- 
pression. It  is  a  New  York  apartment's 
equivalent  of  the  entrance  hall  at  Syon 
where  Robert  Adam  created  a  Neo- 
classical setting  for  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's Roman  statuary. 

The  library,  to  the  right  of  Lucius 
Verus,  functions  as  libraries  did  in 
eighteenth-century  British  houses,  as  a 
warm  family  room  in  which  the  fine 
American  furniture  and  rich  Venetian 
silk  draperies  dominate  and  create  a 
sense  of  blissful  comfort.  George  Rom- 
ney's  portrait  of  Master  Hotham  gazes 
down  on  a  fine  Gupta  head  of  Buddha, 
a  small  marble  Roman  head,  and  an  ex- 
ceptional wood  bust  of  Athena.  Here 
and  there,  almost  casually  dispersed, 
are  other  splendid  works  of  art:  the 
Renaissance  Hercules  that  belonged 
to  Robert  von  Hirsch,  a  profoundly 
moving  portrait  bust  of  an  elderly  man 
of  power — careworn  and  stoical — and 
a  head  by  Dubuffet. 

In  the  dining  room  it  was  the  objects 
for  display — the  great  altar,  the  famous 
sarcophagi,  the  huge  kraters  and  am- 
phorae— which  posed  the  greatest 
challenges  for  Naggar.  The  problem 
was  brilliantly  solved.  Naggar  intro- 
duced two  bold  columns  to  create  a  re- 
cess on  each  side  and  brought  forward 
the  cornices  to  shelter  the  friezes  of  the 
sarcophagi  and  so  delude  the  eye,  for, 
massive  as  they  are,  they  do  not  seem  to 
jut  out  into  the  room  at  all.  The  room  is 
dominated  by  antiquities,  including  a 
haunting  painting  of  a  naked  girl  in  a 
pose  erotic  certainly  but  speaking  of 
love;  it  is  the  pose  in  which  Giorgione 
and  Titian  painted  their  Venuses — 
never,  of  course,  having  seen  this  one, 
which  was  buried  in  the  ash  of  Hercu- 
laneum — the  pose,  too,  that  Goya  used 
for  his  maja  and  Picasso  for  his  Classi- 
cal goddesses.  In  this  room  there  are 


other  fine  and  rare  paintings,  particu- 
larly on  the  Greek  black-  and  red-fig- 
ured vases;  perhaps  the  finest  is  the 
great  krater  that  relates  the  story  of 
Hercules  and  the  centaur  king  Pholos. 
Nearby  on  the  great  sideboard  are 
more  homely  objects  of  antiquity:  the 
fish  dishes  painted  with  realistic 
prawns,  squid,  ray,  flounders,  tuna. 

The  dining  table  itself  is  a  remark- 
able Neoclassical  table  by  Duncan 
Phyfe,  a  masterpiece  in  its  own  right. 
In  this  room,  too,  the  lighting  rises  to 
new  heights  of  excellence,  bringing  an 
unobtrusive  sense  of  depth  to  the  carv- 
ings in  relief  on  the  altar  and  the  sar- 
cophagi. It  is  one  of  the  most  original 
and  dramatic  dining  rooms  in  New 
York. 

Domesticity  reasserts  itself  in  the 
drawing  room  with  its  quiet,  relaxing 
cream-colored  tones.  The  furniture 
is  American  Chippendale — elegant, 
opulent,  dignified,  and  restrained — 
a  setting  into  which  the  splendid 
Reynolds  over  the  fireplace  fits  with 
ease.  In  this  room,  as  in  all  others, 
the  drama  is  created  by  one  or  two 
astonishing  antiquities  on  open  dis- 
play: two  Byblos  figurines — one  re- 
taining a  great  deal  of  his  covering 
of  gold  leaf — sitting  side  by  side  posed 
and  clothed  in  a  style  derived  from 
the  Egypt  of  the  pharaohs  and  behind, 
flanking  the  doors  to  the  library,  two 
large  Assyrian  reliefs  in  alabaster 
from  Nimrud  now  some  3,000  years 
old. 

Older  still  by  another  two  millennia 
is  the  Sumerian  copper  bull  that  once 
belonged  to  Baron  Elie  de  Roth- 
schild— one  of  the  finest  and  earliest  of 
realistic  animal  sculptures.  Splendid 
and  rare  as  these  objects  are,  there  is  a 
group  in  the  drawing  room  that  I  found 
even  more  haunting.  Most  are  in  one  of 
the  vitrines  that  hold  smaller  objects  of 
great  fragility,  but  one  is  freestand- 
ing— a  female  fertility  idol  from  the 
Cyclades  still  bearing  traces  of  the 
paint  which  picked  out  not  only  the  tat- 
tooing on  face  and  body  but  her  neck- 
lace as  well.  In  the  vitrine  are  two 
figures  of  seated  males,  each  playing  a 
harp,  and  another  Cycladic  figure,  a 
pregnant  female  supporting  on  her 
head  a  young  female  not  pregnant. 
These  figures,  which  are  extraordinari- 
ly rare,  are  in  exceptional  condition. 
The  female  idols,  abstract  yet  realistic 
with  delicate  economy  of  line,  were 
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st  primitive  of 
tools  Often  too  large  to  be  placed  with 
the  dead,  <  rouched  in  their  tiny  shal- 
low graves,  they  were  deliberately  bro- 
ken into  three  and  placed  next  to  the 
corpse.  With  their  mystery  of  a  lost  cul- 
ture that  lasted  for  ewer  2,000  years, 
they  are  for  me  the  most  memorable 
sculptures  in  a  collection  that  contains 
scores  of  masterpieces  in  bronze  and 
marble.  They  are  disturbing,  too,  cre- 
ating as  they  do  the  sense  of  a  world 
almost  totally  lost  to  the  modern 
imagination.  It  is  important  to  brood 


about  these  figures  before  entering  the 
last  room,  whose  cleverly  concealed 
door  in  the  gallery  appropriately  gives 
it  an  air  of  anticipation.  In  the  Bronze 
Room  some  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
the  Greatorexes'  collection  are  to  be 
found.  A  room  for  connoisseurs,  it  has 
a  coved  ceiling  painted  light  Pompeian 
red  and  like  an  Etruscan  tomb  has  tiers 
of  shelves  for  display.  Among  the  trea- 
sures: two  spectacular  Greek  bronze 
Pans — highly  unusual  to  have  two — an 
Apollo  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  a  hel- 
met that  still  carries  its  deliberate  air  of 
menace.  But  for  me  the  most  fascinat- 


ing bronze  is  not  early  but  late,  Helle- 
nistic in  fact — a  dancing  girl  with 
castanets  held  high  above  her  head. 
Unlike  so  much  that  is  here,  she  seems 
not  only  to  defeat  time  but  also  to  be- 
long to  a  culture  much  closer  to  our 
own. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  view  this 
great  collection  without  a  sense  of  awe 
at  the  accomplishments  of  man.  These 
antiquities  are  largely  the  damaged 
remnants  of  time,  fragments  of  the 
past,  but  they  speak  to  us  of  the  fragil- 
ity of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death.  □ 
Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


SESQUICENTENNIAL  SPARKLE 


(  mi  tinned  from  page  207)  crown  jew- 
els, including  gems  once  worn  by  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  boost  it  received  from  its 
French  haul  helped  make  Tiffany's  the 
leading  American  dealer  in  precious 
stones  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  1870  it  had  left  low- 
er Manhattan  far  behind  and  was 
established  on  Union  Square  in  an  Ital- 
ianate  cast-iron  building  of  its  own. 
When  the  jewels  of  an  old  customer, 
the  empress  Eugenie,  were  auctioned 
off  in  Paris  in  1887,  Tiffany's  bought  a 
four-strand  necklace  composed  of  222 
large  perfect  diamonds.  The  firm  felt 
no  uncertainty  about  finding  buyers 
for  such  trinkets,  for  with  Mrs.  John  Ja- 
cob Astor  wearing  $800,000  worth  of 
their  diamonds  to  a  Vanderbilt  ball 
and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  possessing 
no  less  than  sixty  pairs  of  their  dia- 
mond earrings,  Tiffany's  was  effort- 
lessly disposing  of  $6  million  worth  of 
the  dazzling  brilliants  annually. 

In  the  1880s  Tiffany's  introduced  a 
revolutionary  new  setting  for  its  stones. 
For  centuries  diamonds  had  been 
deeply  set,  almost  buried,  within  a 
mound  of  silver  or  gold.  This  allowed 
the  jeweler  to  hide  the  stones'  flaws 
and  to  change  their  color  by  backing 
them  with  foil.  The  Tiffany  sett 
whereby  a  diamond  is  lifted  and  held  in 
place  by  six  small  prongs,  made  con- 
cealment of  flaws  and  discoloration 
virtually  impossible  while  at  the  same 
time  displaying  high-quality  gems  to 
better  advantage. 

Yet  it  was  not  of  diamonds  that  Hol- 


ly Golightly,  the  heroine  of  Truman 
Capote's  bittersweet  novella  Breakfast 
at  Tiffany's,  was  thinking  when  she  re- 
vealed her  recipe  for  beating  the  blues: 
"What  I've  found  does  the  most  good 
is  just  to  get  into  a  taxi  and  go  to  Tiffa- 
ny's. It  calms  me  down  right  away,  the 
quietness  and  the  proud  look  of 
it.  .  .and  that  lovely  smell  of  silver." 
Charles  Tiffany  had  known  from  the 
first  that  no  jewel  house  could  be  con- 
sidered great  until  it  had  its  own  line  of 
silver,  and  in  1851,  he  brought  in  the 
already-established  father-and-son 
team  of  silversmiths  John  and  Edward 
Moore  to  create  pieces  exclusively  for 
the  store.  He  did  something  else  that 
reverberated  within  the  just-complet- 
ed dome  of  the  United  States  capitol  in 
Washington.  Most  American  silver 
was  still  being  made  from  Mexican  and 
Spanish  coins  whose  purity  certainly 
could  not  be  guaranteed.  Tiffany  pro- 
claimed that  the  silver  used  in  every 
item  he  sold  would  be  the  same  purity 
as  that  found  in  the  wares  of  such  leg- 
endary English  houses  as  Garrard's — 
that  is,  925  out  of  1,000  parts  pure  sil- 
ver. Tiffany's  policy  eventually  pres- 
sured Congress  to  make  sterling  the 
American  standard  in  1906. 

At  first  the  Moores  concentrated  on 
tea  sets,  coffee  services,  and  water 
pitchers,  but  in  1869  Edward  Moore 
designed  the  firm's  first  flatware  pat- 
tern, named  appropriately  Tiffany's, 
and  in  time  Tiffany  silversmiths  would 
also  create  the  more  elaborate  Audu- 
bon and  Olympian  patterns  to  grace 
the  tables  of  the  Gilded  Age.  In  those 


champagne  and  lobster  years  Tiffany 
not  only  wrought  one-of-a-kind  silver 
sendees  for  the  Vanderbilts  and  Bel- 
monts,  but  it  was  also  called  upon  for 
other  specialties.  Lillian  Russell,  the 
queen  of  the  American  music  hall,  re- 
ceived a  silver  bicycle,  and  the  French 
tragedienne  Sarah  Bernhardt  asked  for 
a  sterling  bathtub.  "It's  dusty  in  some 
of  your  Western  towns,"  the  Divine 
Sarah  explained. 

The  nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
decades  of  the  twentieth  could  be  char- 
acterized for  Tiffany's  as  a  stately,  un- 
faltering march  onward  and  upward. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  string  of 
monarchs  to  whom  the  firm  had  been 
appointed  jewelers  included  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  the  khedive  of 
Egypt.  In  1905,  Tiffany's  decided  to 
exchange  its  Union  Square  locale  for 
the  more  fashionable  neighborhood  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street  and  com- 
missioned Stanford  White,  America's 
top  society  architect,  to  design  its  new 
home.  The  result  was  a  shimmering 
Venetian  palazzo  which  the  novelist 
Henry  James  characterized  as  a  "great 
nobleness  of  white  marble." 

In  1919,  as  the  Gilded  Age  was  giv- 
ing way  to  the  platinum  dawn  of  the 
Roaring  Twenties,  Tiffany's  did  more 
than  $17.7  million  in  business.  In  1920 
its  profits  were  high  enough  that  it 
could  squirrel  away  $9.6  million  for  a 
rainy  day.  Typically,  on  one  afternoon 
Mrs.  Rodman  Wanamaker,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia department  store  family, 
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important  as  performance 

Built-in  refrigeration  for  homes  of  distinction. 

A  new  elegance  —  the  new  Sub-Zero  500  Series 
featuring  an  exciting  new  Eurostyled  molded  white 
and  glass  interior,  combined  with  the  exterior  beauty 
of  true  built-in  refrigeration  and  reliability  of  a  high 
performance  system.  □  Including  the  new  500  Series, 
Sub-Zero  has  over  sixteen  models  of  full-size  and 
undercounter  built-in  refrigerators,  freezers  and 
icemakers  available.  □  All  models  feature  a  24" 
depth  which  enables  them  to  fit  flush  with  most 
standard  base  kitchen  cabinets  and  affords  easy 
accessibility  to  all  stored  items.  All  models  are 
designed  to  accept  decorative  exterior  panels  of 
virtually  any  material,  providing  complete  flexibility  in 
the  kitchen  design.  □  Features  include  an 
outstanding  refrigeration  system,  automatic  icemaker, 
easy  glide  crispers,  self-venting,  automatic  defrost 
and  adjustable  storage  flexibility.  Every  Sub-Zero  unit 
is  completely  test  run  at  the  factory  for  total 
performance  before  delivery. 

All  this  is  backed  by  Sub-Zero's  new  12-year 
protection  plan.  Ask  your  dealer  for  details. 


SUB  ZERO  FREEZER  CO  ,  PO.  Box  4130.  Madison,  Wl  5371 1  -608/271  2233 


Model  532  combination 
refrigerator/freezer  with 
new  optional  panelized 
grille 


Model  501 R  refrigerator  and  Model  501 F 
freezer 


Model  550  combination  unit  featuring  bottom 
drawer  freezer 


See  Sub-Zero  on  display  at  leading 
kitchen  and  appliance  dealer  showrooms. 
Send  for  colorful  brochure  on  unique 
kitchens. 


Model  561  combination 
refrigerator/freezer 


All  500  Series  models  shown  feature 
new  Eurostyled  interiors 
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»ut  with  a  $1 
■<irl  necklace  When  someone 
exclaimed  at  the  price,  Mrs.  Wanama- 
ker  looked  surprised  and  explained, 
"It's  real,  you  know."  It  wasn't  only 
old  money  that  was  rushing  to  Tiffa- 
ny's. Hollywood  stars  like  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  loved  to 
browse  among  its  baubles,  and  Scott 
and  Zelda  Fitzgerald  cherished  their 
solid-silver  Tiffany  chocolate  set.  But 
curiously  as  the  Jazz  Age  grew  hotter 
and  flappers  shortened  their  chemises, 
Tiffany's  cooled  toward  both  potential 
customers  and  the  public  at  large.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Charles  Tiffany  in 
1902  and  that  of  his  successor,  Charles 
T.  Cook,  in  1907,  John  C.  Moore,  a 
grandson  of  silversmith  Edward 
Moore,  had  become  president.  John  C. 
Moore  had  none  of  Charles  Tiffany's 
panache.  Typical  of  the  new  atmo- 
sphere was  Al  Jolson's  experience 
when  he  bought  a  $1,000  Patek  Phi- 
lippe watch  and  handed  over  a  check 
for  it.  "Do  you  have  anv  identifica- 


tion?" the  credit  manager  asked 
haughtily.  "Shall  I  sing  'Mammy'  for 
you?"  the  outraged  Jolson  replied. 
Charles  Tiffany  certainly  never  asked 
Sarah  Bernhardt  for  identification. 

Just  before  Black  Tuesday,  October 
29,  1929,  the  day  when,  to  paraphrase 
Variety,  Wall  Street  laid  an  egg,  Tiffa- 
ny's agent  in  Europe,  in  expectation  of 
a  bonanza  Christmas,  purchased  more 
than  $3  million  in  emeralds,  rubies, 
pearls,  and  diamonds.  Christmas  1929 
proved  to  be  somewhat  less  than  mer- 
ry, and  by  the  Depression  year  of  1 932 , 
Tiffany's  sales  for  the  entire  year  did 
not  equal  the  $3  million  it  had  paid  out 
in  the  month  of  October  1929.  But  the 
store  had  the  vast  cash  reserves  salted 
away  the  previous  decade,  and  in  1940, 
even  after  years  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, Tiffany's  moved  uptown  to  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  57th  Street 
where  the  limestone  and  pink  granite 
structure  designed  by  Cross  &  Cross  is 
still  its  home. 

World  War  II  brought  about  a  tern- 
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Maintenance- Free: 

Since  this  fence  is  constructed 
entirely  of  aluminum,  it  can 
never  rust.  And  there  is  no 
need  to  paint  because  the  bak- 
ed enamel  finish  will  not  chip, 
peel,  or  crack. 

Elegance: 

The  beauty  you  want  in  a  fence 
is  combined  with  the  security 
you  need.  The  fence  shown  is 
just  one  example  of  the  many 
styles  and  colors  available  from 
Jerith  in  maintenance-free 
aluminum. 

Guaranteed: 

This  is  the  only  fence  backed 
by  a  full  15-Year  Guarantee 
against  defects  in  workman- 
ship and  materials.  It's  quality 
like  this  that  has  made  Jerith  a 
leader  in  fencing  for  over  35 
years. 
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porary  business  boom,  and  Tiffany's 
silver  factory,  which  had  made  surgical 
instruments  during  World  War  I,  be- 
gan turning  out  precision  parts  for 
antiaircraft  guns.  The  firm's  merchan- 
dise, though,  remained  appallingly 
out-of-date.  For  example,  John  C. 
Moore's  rule  that  Tiffany's  carry  only 
genuine  pearls  cost  it  millions  in  sales 
and  led  to  its  being  one  of  the  world's 
last  jewelers  to  offer  the  cultured  vari- 
ety. Indeed  Tiffany's  did  not  sell  cul- 
tured pearls  until  1956.  In  the  early 
1950s  the  troubled  business  caught  the 
eye  of  Walter  Hoving,  a  brilliant  mer- 
chant who  was  president  of  Bonwit 
Teller.  After  a  sensational  battle  over 
the  company's  stock,  which  involved 
Tiffany  heirs,  New  York  real-estate  in- 
terests, and  the  Moore  family,  Hoving 
gained  control.  The  year  was  1955,  and 
a  revolution  was  about  to  take  place. 

A  great  white  elephant  sale  quickly 
cleared  the  premises  of  everything  that 
Walter  Hoving  did  not  like.  Hoving 
brought  in  Gene  Moore,  who  had  been 
decorating  windows  for  Bonwit  Teller. 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  Moore 
asked  Hoving.  "I  want  you  to  make  our 
windows  as  beautiful  as  you  can," 
Hoving  replied.  "Don't  try  to  sell  any- 
thing; we'll  do  that  in  the  store."  With 
the  help  of  Van  Day  Truex,  the  former 
head  of  New  York's  Parsons  School 
of  Design,  Hoving  attracted  an  excit- 
ing new  design  team,  which  included 
Jean  Schlumberger  whose  witty 
custom  brooches  for  Vogue  editor  Di- 
ana Vreeland  and  Reader's  Digest 
cofounder  Mrs.  DeWitt  Wallace  once 
more  made  Tiffany's  the  place  to  go  for 
jewelry. 

In  late  1978,  shortly  before  Walter 
Hoving  retired,  Tiffany's  became  a 
subsidiary  of  the  giant  Avon  Products. 
Most  observers  felt  that  this  liaison 
with  a  company  whose  specialty  was 
the  door-to-door  sale  of  inexpensive 
cosmetics  tarnished  the  sterling  Tiffa- 
ny image;  in  1984  it  was  chairman  Wil- 
liam R.  Chaney  who  led  a  group  of 
investors  in  the  acquisition  of  the  store 
and  made  it  independent  again.  Work- 
ing closely  with  Chaney  to  guarantee 
that  the  firm's  well-earned  laurels  re- 
main brightly  burnished  is  design  di- 
rector John  Loring,  who  came  to 
Tiffany's  under  Hoving  and  stayed  on 
through  the  Avon  regime.  Loring  is 
particularly  proud  of  the  introduction 
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Do  you  have  a  creative  urge?  Why  not  put 
your  love  of  beauty  to  work  in  your  daily 
life?  The  Sheffield  course  in  interior  deco- 
rating can  help  you  glorify  your  home  -  and 
you  may  find  yourself  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  career. 

Learn  in  your 
spare  time  at  home 

Many  women  have  been  thrilled  to  discover 
the  pleasure  of  learning  interior  decorating 
with  the  remarkable  Sheffield  "Listen-and- 
Learn"  method.  The  same  discovery  may 
await  you.  To  find  out  for  yourself,  send  for 
Sheffield's  free  color  booklet.  It  will  show 
you  how  easily  you  too  can  learn  at  home 
and  prepare  for  a  beautiful  living. 

Why  being  a  decorator 
can  be  so  rewarding 

As  a  decorator,  you  can  virtually  choose 
your  own  hours  of  work -part  time  or  full 
time.  You  have  entree  to  glamourous  show- 


"The  personal  response  on  tape  makes 
me  feel  as  though  the  instructor  is  there 
with  me."  G.  Pickett,  Dothan,  AL 

"It's  terrific!  After  just  the  first  few  lessons 
I'm  decorating  three  model  apartments." 
A.  Waite,  Las  Vegas,  NV 

"I've  learned  more  about  interior  design 
than  in  my  first  two  years  of  college."  J. 
Welling,  Shaker  Heights,  OH 


rooms  and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world  of 
fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

In  your  Sheffield  course  you  learn  all  the 
skills  of  interior  decorating -space  plan- 
ning, furniture  selection,  color  schemes, 
lighting,  window  and  wall  treatments... 
and  much  more.  You  learn  where  to  shop, 
what  to  select,  how  to  buy  at  money-saving 
decorator  discounts.  And  you  learn  how  to 
put  it  all  together  in  exciting  interiors  that 
win  applause  from  clients. 

"Listen-and-Learn" 

You  receive  lavishly  illustrated  lessons 
which  you  can  study  in  the  privacy  of  your 
home.  But  what  makes  the  Sheffield  course 
unique  are  the  "Listen-and-Learn"  tapes 
on  which  the  voice  of  your  instructor  guides 
you  page  by  page  through  these  lessons. 


It's  almost  like  having  a  private  tutor  at 
your  side. 

Most  importantly,  you  get  real-life  prac- 
tice. Throughout  the  course  you  plan  deco- 
rating schemes  for  real  rooms  -  your  own  or 
those  of  friends.  You  mail  your  ideas  to  the 
school  where  a  professional  decorator  re- 
views them.  Then  your  reviewer  speaks  to 
you  -  by  name  -  on  a  personal  cassette  tape, 
offering  specific  suggestions  and  friendly 
advice  that  help  you  develop  your  skills. 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

No  previous  experience  is  necessary  to  quali- 
fy for  Sheffield  training.  By  sending  for  the 
school's  beautiful  color  booklet  now,  you 
can  find  out  what  this  remarkable  program 
can  do  for  you.  There's  no  obligation -no 
salesman  will  call.  And  you'll  be  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  low  tuition  !  Sheffield 
School,  211  E.  43rd  St.  NY,  NY,  10017 


_>£_  _ 

For  free  booklet  call  Toll-Free 
800-526-5000 ...  or  mail  this  coupon. 

Please  send  me  the  Sheffield  full -color  booklet  without 
charge  or  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 

□  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 

Print  Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG107.211  East  43  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017  ~ 
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private- 
Wil- 
[Vand  I  le  Crystal,  as  well 

as  a  i  nsive  c  hina  pattern,  Laur- 

t- lion  1  la!!,  which  features  a  garland  of 
soli  pink  roses.  He  is  also  pleased  by 
the  expansion  of  the  popular  Chrysan- 
themum silver  pattern  with  the  addi- 
tion ol  pieces  such  as  a  splendid  looted 
champagne  cooler. 

For  the  past  few  months  Gene 


Moore  has  been  occupied  thinking  up 
ideas  for  the  windows  of  Tiffany's  new 
store  in  Munich.  "I'm  desperately  try- 
ing to  understand  the  Bavarian  sense  of 
humor,"  he  announces  in  mock  dis- 
tress. When  asked  what  the  themes  of 
Moore's  Munich  windows  might  be, 
William  Chaney  smiles,  pauses,  and 
then  says:  "I  don't  know.  He  never  dis- 
cusses his  windows  with  me."  To 
whom  does  Moore  report?  Chaney 


smiles  again.  "I  believe  it's  God."  □ 
Editor:  Babs  Simpson 

Commemorating  Tiffany's  150th  anniversary, 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  showing 
■•The  Silver  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  1850-1987" 
from  September  15  through  November  8.  Also 
on  view,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,  are  objects  in  silver  and  gold  as  well 
as  drawings  and  documentary  materials,  in 
"Triumphs  of  American  Silvermaking:  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  1860-1900"  from  September  15 
through  January  10. 
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(Continued  from  page  158)  passing 
those  commissions  on  to  younger  and 
less  commercial  architects,  earning 
himself  the  sobriquet  of  the  Godfa- 
ther. He  told  the  Wintons  he  would  get 
back  to  them,  but  nine  months  later 
they  were  still  without  a  suggestion 
from  the  Master.  Then,  on  May  16, 
1982,  in  one  of  those  instances  when 
publications  have  a  very  direct  effect 
on  the  course  of  design  history,  the 
Wintons  saw  Joseph  Morgenstern's 
New  York  Times  Magazine  profile  on 
Frank  Gehry  and  instantly  knew  they 
had  found  their  architect.  To  verify  the 
decision,  they  called  their  friends  Mar- 
tin and  Mildred  Friedman,  respective- 
ly the  director  and  design  curator  of 
the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis. 
When  the  Wintons  asked  the  Fried- 
mans  what  they  thought  of  the  archi- 
tect's work,  they  were  told  that  the 
Walker  had  just  decided  to  give  Gehry 
his  first  major  retrospective  exhibition. 
Art  collectors  and  museum  support- 
ers, the  Wintons  fully  appreciated 
Gehry's  idiosyncratic  aesthetic  and  put 
no  restraints  on  the  approach  he  might 
take.  Unlike  many  of  his  prospective 
clients  mindful  of  his  penchant  for  off- 
beat motifs,  they  did  not  preface  their 
discussions  by  asking  him  please  not  to 
use  chain-link  fencing.  Instead  they 
followed  his  first  instructions  quite 
directly.  "Fantasize  for  me,"  Gehry 
said,  encouraging  the  kind  of  revealing 
free  association  he  has  become  expert 
at  through  his  years  in  psychoanalysis. 
"I  can't,"  replied  Mrs.  Winton.  "I've 
lived  in  a  Philip  Johnson  house  too 
long  for  that.  It's  been  killed  off."  Mr. 
Winton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  much  to  his  surprise 
and  that  oi  his  wife  the  image  he  sud- 


denly came  up  with  was  a  "potting 
shed  in  the  woods." 

Aside  from  Gehry's  desire  to  probe 
the  unconscious  wishes  of  the  Win- 
tons, the  architect  had  several  other 
important  factors  working  for  him  on 
this  job.  One  was  the  clients'  willing- 
ness to  allow  the  design  to  evolve  slow- 
ly over  a  relatively  long  period,  which 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  three  years. 
Since  they  were  not  in  need  of  the 
structure  as  their  primary  residence, 
the  Wintons  had  ample  time  to  mull 
over  Gehry's  proposals,  which  in- 
volved three  essentially  separate 
schemes  along  the  way.  Gehry  for  his 
part  was  delighted  by  the  absence  of 
deadline  pressure  and  was  able  to  turn 
back  to  this  small  commission  during 
the  lulls  between  his  larger  projects. 

Furthermore,  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant budgetary  concerns,  though  this 
was  by  no  means  a  spendthrift  opera- 
tion. That  encouraged  the  architect  to 
use  materials  without  an  eye  constantly 
on  the  bottom  line,  as  had  frequently 
been  the  case  with  his  typically  bohe- 
mian  clientele  in  southern  California. 
Yet  Gehry  has  never  used  inexpensive 
materials  solely  for  their  cost-effective- 
ness; he  likes  their  informal  but  expres- 
sive qualities  and  indeed  has  continued 
to  use  them  even  when  he  could  afford 
better.  There  were,  however,  quite 
practical  reasons  for  Gehry's  depar- 
ture from  his  standard  specifications, 
which  have  included  such  humble 
components  as  unfinished  plywood, 
stucco,  and  the  cheapest  kind  of  shin- 
gles. Most  obvious  was  that  the  harsh 
Minnesota  winters  would  not  permit 
complete  dependence  on  cladding 
suitable  for  a  mild  climate. 

The  original  conception  of  the 


house  as  a  cluster  of  discrete  structures 
containing  one  room  each  remained 
throughout  the  design  process.  That 
motif  of  house-as-village  has  recurred 
repeatedly  in  Gehry's  oeuvre,  perhaps 
most  notably  before  this  in  his  uncom- 
pleted Whitney  house  in  Santa  Moni- 
ca, which  was  halted  by  the  client 
midway  and  which  Gehry  therefore 
disavows  in  its  sadly  cannibalized  state. 
The  idea  of  stressing  the  individual 
parts  rather  than  joining  them  into  a 
conventionally  unified  whole  comes 
from  the  so-called  distribution  sculp- 
tures of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties by  such  artists  as  Carl  Andre  and 
Barry  LeVa. 

Another  certain  influence  on 
Gehry's  Winton  guesthouse  was  Philip 
Johnson,  and  not  only  because  Gehry 
felt  bidden  to  respond  to  the  older  ar- 
chitect's existing  house  on  the  site.  The 
precedent  of  Johnson's  sculptural  out- 
buildings scattered  around  the  Glass 
House  on  his  New  Canaan,  Connecti- 
cut, estate — especially  the  library — is 
clear;  a  more  significant  inspiration  is 
less  obvious.  Gehry  has  a  tremendous 
admiration  for  Johnson's  role  as  one  of 
the  most  prescient  art  collectors  (and 
generous  donors)  of  our  time.  As  he 
puts  it,  "Philip  is  the  only  other  archi- 
tect I  know  who's  into  the  art  thing, 
and  when  we  meet  we  don't  talk  about 
architecture,  we  talk  about  art." 

Although  Gehry  intended  from  the 
outset  for  the  Winton  guesthouse  to  be 
an  homage  to  Johnson,  he  didn't  pro- 
ceed in  as  literal  a  fashion  as  Johnson 
does  when  he  makes  reference  to  an- 
other architect.  But  the  arcadian  im- 
pression of  a  strikingly  unexpected  ar- 
chitectural object  set  on  a  perfectly  man- 
icured lawn  and  shaded  by  mature  spec- 
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Win  a  luxury  cruise  on 
Admiral  Cruises 

Enjoy  an  Admiral  Line  Luxury  Caribbean 
Cruise  for  two,  compliments  of  J.  Roget 
Champagne. 

The  lucky  winner  can  select  from  many 
sailing  dates  in  1988.  Or  win  one  of  the  other 
exciting  prizes  from  J.  Roget  Champagne,  like  a 
BIC  "'  Sport  Sailboard  or  an  After  Six s  designer 
label  tuxedo. 

Timely  redemption  of  this  Romanoff ®  Caviar 
store  coupon  automatically  enters  you. 

No  purchase  necessary  to  enter  or  to  win. 
Look  for  the  J.  Roget  Sweepstakes  store 
display  -  wherever  champagne  is  sold  - 
for  official  rules  and  entry  blanks. 

J.  ROGET 

■^        Champagnes  &  Sparkling  Wines 
J.  Roget  Champagne  Cellars,  Canandaigua  NY 
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SAVE  25* 
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Name 


Address 


City,  St.,  Zip 
Phone ( 


Consumer  V  purchase  in  required  !o  enter  sweepstakes 
To  automatically  niter  sweepstakes,  however,  you  may  fill 
in  above  and  redeem  coupon  for  25<  off  your  purchase  of 
Romanoff  Caviar  If  you  do  not  wish  to  enter  by  using  this 
coupon  see  participating  J  Roi^i  dealer  lr  ir  Official  Rules 
and  mail-in  entry  blanks. 

Mr.  Grocer:  Please  redeem  this  coupon  for  25< 

reimburse  you  25*  plus  8*  handling  if  you  have  complied 
fully  with  the  terms  of  thisoffer  and  have  available  invoices 
showing  your  purchase  of  sufficient  product  to  cover  all 
coupons  submitted  for  redemption  This  coupon  good  only 
on  the  product  specified  Any  other  use  constitutes  fraud 
Coupon  is  void  where  taxed,  restricted  or  prohibited  by  law 
Cash  value  1/20  of  one  cent.  Mail  coupon  to  Romanoff 
Foods.  Inc ,  PO  Box  731)582  El  Paso.  TX  "  I 
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ings. 
4  1982- 
nstrates  how 
skill.-.  orking  with  sub- 

stantia] and  costh  materials,  com- 
manding the  careful  detailing  and 
implished  workmanship  that  some 
of  his  detractors  felt  he  would  be  inca- 
pable of  when  such  opportunities  pre- 
sented  themselves.  The  Winton 
guesthouse  reconfirms  Gehry's  skill  in 
handling  fine  substances,  though  the 
clients  here  favored  a  more  discreet 
range  of  materials  than  those  employed 
in  the  lavish  Beverly  Hills  penthouse. 
For  example,  one  bedroom  wing  (if  a 
single  room  can  indeed  be  called  a 
wing  i  of  the  Winton  guesthouse  is  clad 
in  beige  Minnesota  dolomite  lime- 
stone, a  native  mineral  with  impres- 
sions of  prehistoric  flora  still  visible  on 
its  surface.  Another  is  faced  with  brick, 
a  third  with  resinated  Finnish  plywood 
framed  with  aluminum  strips  detailed 
with  Miesian  precision.  The  remaining 
three  of  the  six  distinct  segments  of  the 
guesthouse  are  sheathed  in  metal:  two 


in  matte  black-painted  sheet  metal 
(with  welded  seams  arranged  in  an  at- 
tractively staggered  pattern)  and  an- 
other with  galvanized  metal  in  its  shiny 
silver  state.  As  opposed  to  some  of 
Gehry's  earlier  southern  California 
projects,  such  as  his  corrugated-steel 
Spiller  house  of  1980  in  Venice,  the 
sparing  use  of  the  galvanized  metal 
here  seems  like  a  suave  accent  rather 
than  an  industrial  imposition. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  its  surfaces 
and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  forms,  the 
Winton  guesthouse,  like  all  of  Gehry's 
residential  designs,  is  a  surprisingly 
comforting  series  of  interior  spaces, 
eminently  suitable  for  habitation  de- 
spite its  initially  odd  configuration. 
Though  the  house  is  small — only  2,300 
square  feet,  including  the  basement — 
it  has  a  number  of  secluded  areas  per- 
fect for  the  privacy  of  adults  as  well  as 
the  hide-and-go-seek  games  of  chil- 
dren. The  focus  of  that  loose  confeder- 
acy of  quirky  volumes  is  a  central  room 
defined  by  a  skylit  tower  (actually  a 
cross  between  a  squared-off  cone  and  a 
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lopped-off  obelisk).  Simply  furnished 
with  a  few  pieces  of  upholstered  seat- 
ing, it  is  the  perfect  place  to  watch  the 
scudding  clouds  through  the  large  win- 
dows cut  in  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
tower.  The  other  rooms  of  the  house — 
two  bedrooms  with  baths  en  suite,  a 
kitchenette,  a  large  inglenook  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  a  sleeping  loft,  and  a 
garage — flare  off  the  tower  like  the 
vanes  of  a  highly  irregular  pinwheel. 
Just  as  the  exterior  seems  apparently 
random  even  though  it  has  been  con- 
sidered with  the  utmost  calculation,  so 
does  the  sequence  of  interior  spaces 
seem  more  spontaneous  than  it  is. 

Gehry  doesn't  like  to  impose  a  rigid 
interior  design  scheme  on  his  clients, 
and  the  Wintons  responded  to  his  free 
rein  by  allowing  the  rooms  to  speak  el- 
oquently for  themselves.  Rather  than 
load  them  up  with  furniture,  decora- 
tive objects,  and  art,  they  chose  delib- 
erately ordinary  things — Thonet's 
classic  turn-of-the-century  wooden 
opera  chairs,  neutral  linen  carpeting, 
white  chenille  bedspreads — to  play 
their  roles  with  as  much  understate- 
ment as  possible.  The  only  thing  even 
more  suitable  would  be  Gehry's  hall- 
mark cardboard  furniture  (a  new  series 
of  which  is  in  progress)  or  perhaps  one 
of  his  ColorCore  fish  lamps. 

What  makes  the  Winton  guesthouse 
wonderful  cannot  be  easily  recom- 
mended for  application  elsewhere,  but 
that  has  never  been  the  point,  strictly 
speaking,  of  avant-garde  architecture. 
Frank  Gehry,  with  the  help  of  the  Win- 
tons,  set  out  to  experiment  with  the 
same  freedom  and  daring  possible  in 
the  far  less  constricted  media  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  That  domestic  ar- 
chitecture can  indeed  capture  the 
immediacy  of  those  other  art  forms  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  this  lively 
work.  Like  such  other  one-of-a-kind 
compositions  as  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
Guggenheim  Museum,  which  needs 
nothing  at  all  inside  it  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  magical  presence,  so  does  the 
Winton  guesthouse  prove  that  it  can 
stand  on  its  own  as  a  work  of  art.  □ 
Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 

"The  Architecture  of  Frank  Gehry,  "organized 
by  the  Walker  Art  Center,  is  at  the  Power 
Plant,  Toronto,  through  October  14.  It  then 
travels  to  the  High  Museum  of  Art  in  Atlanta 
(Nov.  21,  1987-Jan.  9,  1988)  and  concludes  its 
tour  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in 
Los  Angeles  (Feb.  9-May  18,  1988). 
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MAN  ABOUT  TOWN  AT  HOME 


litho- 
i  iriginal  drawings, 
all  very  very  reason- 
I  would  come  back  from  Europe 
ir  with  at  least  one  or  two 
Moores.  One  war  a  friend  called  be- 
fore  1  left  and  1  said,  'Can  I  get  you  any- 
thing while  I'm  over  there?'  She  said, 
'Yes  get  me  three  Henry  Moores,  be- 
cause I  want  them  for  Christmas.'  So 
that  year  I  bought  her  three  Henry 
Moores.  I  didn't  bring  one  for  myself. 
Instead  I  bought  myself  that  harlequin 
bronze  over  there  by  the  table.  A  Mari- 
no Marini,  and  the  amusing  part  of  it  is 
that  it's  a  painted  bronze.  You  can  see 
with  the  gold  swatches  and  the  rust- 
colored  ones.  And  when  I  arrived 
back,  she  said,  'I'll  send  for  them.  How 
much  do  I  owe  you?'  And  I  said,  'I 
don't  know,  whatever  three  times  $175 
is.'  Twenty  years  ago.  One  of  them  just 
went  for  $65,000 — like  that.  I  lost  my 
interest  in  them  when  they  became  ex- 
travagantly expensive.  I  liked  the  idea 
of  buying  them  when  he  wasn't  that 
well  known. 

"I've  been  a  collector  since  I  was  a 
child.  My  first  was  an  etching  by  Picas- 
so called  Le  Repas  frugal.  I  paid  $120. 

"I  didn't  say  a  copy,  did  I?  I  said  a 
Picasso.  Isn't  that  what  I  said?  Are  you 
deaf  too?  I  do  mention  the  price  be- 
cause eventually  I  was  offered  some- 
thing between  two  and  three  thousand 
for  it  and  I  was  hysterical  at  the  idea, 
so  I  sold  it.  And  I  think  it  has  since 
reached  $90,000  or  $100,000." 

We  move  on  to  the  bookcase  and  the 
small  bust  of  a  Roman  nobleman. 

"I  like  this  because  it  looks  like  por- 
phyry, but  it  isn't.  It's  eighteenth-cen- 
tury porcelain  and  the  head  is  in 
bronze.  That's  a  Giacometti  head, 
and  that's  a  reclining  Henry  Moore." 

On  the  wall  is  a  portrait  of  Jerome, 
which,  but  for  the  greenish  color  of  the 
walls,  looks  like  this  same  room.  In  fact 
it  is.  He  stands  to  one  side,  framed  in 
the  doorway,  a  Noel  Coward  figure  in 
blazer,  cigarette  in  hand.  The  painting 
was  done  in  1966  by  British  artist 
Julian  Barrow. 

"Green?  It  was  yellow.  You're 
blind,  and  you're  deaf.  I  mean,  what 
I've  got  here  is  not  to  be  believed. 
Those  editors  are  gonna  hear  from  me. 
Does  that  look  like  a  green  room? 

"It  was  Barrow's  first  or  second 
painting  oi  an  interior  he  ever  did.  Ei- 


More  collections  against  the  books 

ther  Brooke  Astor  came  before  me,  or 
she  came  after  me.  I  wanted  to  be  very 
incidental  in  the  painting." 

On  the  glass  table  is  an  incongruous 
melange:  another  icon,  a  royal  scepter, 
a  miniature  gold  door  from  Greece,  a 
pair  of  Limoges  medallions  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  Vespasian  and  Otho,  a 
long  glass  baton  from  the  eighteenth 
century  still  filled  with  candy,  boxes 
from  Zanzibar,  more  ivories.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  a  half-dozen  plastic  as- 
tronauts. 

"Oh,  they're  my  favorite  posses- 
sions. I  bought  them  at  the  last  evening 
moon  shot  at  Cape  Canaveral,  I  paid 
fifty  cents  apiece  and  everybody  was 
furious  because  they  all  wanted  them, 
now  they  can't  have  them  and  I  like 
them  as  much  as  anything  I  own." 

It  is  dizzying,  this  sumptuous  clutter 
of  ivory  monkeys,  Chinese  crabs,  spot- 
ted frogs,  lapis  eggs,  narwhal  tusks, 
lacquer  boxes,  Russian  stones,  exo- 
skeletons,  Chelsea  scent  bottles,  stir- 
rup cups,  trompe  l'oeil,  tortoiseshells, 
worry  beads,  and  porcelains. 

We  pass  through  the  Noel  Coward 
doorway  into  the  bedroom,  a  Regency 
cocoon  of  canary  yellow.  The  bed,  with 
its  bronze-dore  bantam  roosters  crow- 
ing from  the  headboard,  is  covered 
with  a  skunk  skin  throw.  At  the  head 
are  the  Mondrian  needlepoint  cush- 
ions. A  snake  lies  coiled  in  an  Eskimo 
basket  next  to  three  Babelish  towers  of 
books.  A  blackamoor  stands  ready 
with  tray.  The  bedside  table  is  awash 
with  objets:  icon,  reticulated  mother- 
of-pearl  fish,  Henry  Moore  stringed 
bronze,  ivory  fists,  scrimshaw,  a  mala- 
chite box,  silver  pot  with  pheasant 
quill  ballpoints. 

On  one  shelf  of  an  etagere  are  doz- 
ens of  photographs  in  silver  frames. 

"Yes,  I  love  my  pictures.  This  is 
where  they  should  be.  Not  out  there." 
He  gestures  through  the  wall.  Amid 
this  Tiffany  thicket  we  notice  a  black- 


and-white  of  Somerset  Maugham, 
signed.  We  ask  how  the  friendship 
began. 

"Actually  through  cards.  I  used  to 
play  cards  with  his  secretary,  and  he 
was  a  cardplayer  himself.  Bridge.  I 
don't  play  anymore.  It's  too  refined. 

"I  had  a  big  Maugham  collection, 
which  is  sitting  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  Forty-four  cartons.  First  edi- 
tions, ephemeral  things,  the  original 
manuscript  of  The  Moon  and  Sixpence. 
I  bought  it  at  auction  in  London.  He 
was  in  town  and  I  said,  'Here,  inscribe 
it.'  That  took  care  of  that.  I  had  marvel- 
ous things,  wonderful  things. 

"Well,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought, 
and  he  suggested  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. They  have  a  good  Maugham  col- 
lection. And  I  went  there  on  a  rainy 
day,  like  a  slob,  took  twenty  minutes  to 
find  it.  They  didn't  know  where  it  was. 
I  finally  got  there. 

"They  have  the  original  manuscript 
of  Of  Human  Bondage,  which  he  gave 
them  as  a  gesture  to  America,  and  I 
asked  to  see  it.  They  said,  'Oh  no,  that's 
locked  up  downstairs,  you  can't  see 
that.'  Then  I  asked  for  a  couple  of  oth- 
er things,  and  I  couldn't  see  those,  so  I 
said  to  hell  with  it.  I  went  to  Princeton. 
They  have  a  Maugham  collection,  but 
they  were  going  to  sell  off  any  dupli- 
cates, despite  the  fact  that  they  were  in- 
scribed, and  I  wanted  them  kept  intact. 

"So  one  night  Donald  Klopfer — 
he's  the  one  you  don't  hear  of,  the  orig- 
inal founder  of  Random  House  with 
Bennett  Cerf — was  here  and  the  books 
filled  the  whole  library,  all  slipcased  in 
black  pin  seal,  wonderful.  And  he  kind 
of  went  bananas  and  suggested  John 
Fleming.  Ever  heard  oibim?  Well,  he's 
the  most  charming,  knowledgeable 
man,  and  he's  the  one  who  suggested 
the  University  of  Texas.  I  have  some 
more  things  I  will  most  likely  give  to 
them,  and  I'll  give  them  the  Maugham 
bust  as  well.  Better  not  print  that  or  I'll 
have  them  sitting  at  my  door  waiting  to 
collect  it. 

"What  do  you  mean,  'Is  the  obelisk 
real?'  What  is  this?  Everything  is  real. 
Except  me."n 

CORRECTION:  Dr.  Milo  Cleveland 
Beach  was  misidentified  in  our  Sep- 
tember issue.  He  is  assistant  director  of 
the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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ADD  SOMETHING  SPECIAL  TO  YOUR  HCW\E. 
ADD  PEACHTREE  INSULATED  WINDOWS. 


Peachtree's  Ariel  insulated  windows  are  indeed  special.  They  are  the  only 
windows  available  today  that  combine  an  interior  made  of  first-quality 
wood  with  an  exterior  made  of  strong,  weatherproof  tubular  aluminum. 
This  unique  construction  provides  home-  ^ 

owners  with  a  warm,  naturally  beautiful 
interior  and  a  trouble-free,  maintenance-free 
exterior.  Ariel  windows  will  provide  a 
lifetime  of  energy  savings,  living  comfort, 
convenience  and  beauty.  For  information 
on  Peachtree's  complete  line  of  exceptional 
windows,  entry  doors  and  patio  doors,  call 
this  toll-free  number: 

800-447-4700 

IN  ALASKA:  800-447-0890 
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AN  EYE  FOR  THE  BEST 


in  or 
made  in 
lei  Werkstatte  for  the 
ii.i.m:         '  in  be  likened  to 

the  image  of  the  late  Nat  Pendleton  re- 
citing a  Noel  Coward  soliloquy. 
( reorge  Lois  may  in  (act  be  the  only  se- 
rious collector  of  Cycladie  art  and 
Northwest  Coast  Kwakiutl  graven  fig- 
ures who  describes  his  acquisitions  in 
terms  of  how  many  Gs  they  set  him 
back,  lie  will  fondly  appraise  his  St. 
Gaudens  gilded-bronze  study  for  Vic- 
tory, the  statue  of  Nike  leading  Sher- 
man which  stands  in  Central  Park 
across  from  the  Plaza  Hotel,  as  a  "great 
hunk  of  sculpture." 

So  classic,  so  severe  are  the  Loises' 
digs  that  they  would  seem  at  first  to  be 
totally  out  of  character  for  a  preemi- 
nent architect  of  playful,  exuberant  ad- 
vertising. His  office  is  also  ordered  and 
rather  well  mannered — as  clean  and 
barren,  he  says,  as  the  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier.  On  the  surface  anyway, 
neither  environment  would  seem  suit- 
able for  the  hurly-burly  reality  of 


»rge  Lois's  chosen  profession.  But 
isn't  the  essence  of  great  advertising 
the  facility  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
to  reduce  complicated  concepts  to 
their  simplest,  most  pointed  terms? 
And  besides,  it  is  Lois's  lifelong  appre- 
ciation for  art  that  more  than  anything 
else  guides  his  professional  instincts. 
(One  of  Lois's  most  striking  Esquire 
covers,  that  of  Muhammad  Ali  tied 
at  the  stake  and  bloodied  by  arrows 
— for  refusing  military  service — was 
modeled  on  Andrea  del  Castagno's 
fifteenth-century  painting  of  the  mar- 
tyred Saint  Sebastian.) 

In  the  expanses  of  the  Loises'  living 
room,  the  meticulous  placement  of  ob- 
jects and  furniture  is  almost  museum- 
like. Once  a  setting  has  been  created,  it 
stays  that  way  for  some  time.  Adding  to 
the  institutional  orderliness  are  the 
rectangular  marble-and-brass  display 
cases — built  for  the  Loises  by  an  old 
friend,  New  York  craftsman  Nicos  Zo- 
graphos.  The  Loises  have  had  three 
cases  built  over  the  past  two  decades 
and  Zographos  is  at  work  on  a  fourth. 


THE  SMART 


Find  it  in  the  most  authorita- 
tive dictionary  of  its  kind — 
comprehensive  and  easy  to 
use.  Full  color  atlas  and 
much  more.  Almost  10  lbs. 
of  up-to-date  information 
for  home,  school,  and  busi- 
ness. At  your  bookstore. 
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These  hold  all  manner  of  jewelry  and 
artifacts.  In  just  one  such  case  are  the 
following:  an  eighteenth-century  Eas- 
ter Island  skeletal  figure  carved  of  rare 
toromiro  wood;  a  4,500-year-old  mar- 
ble Cycladie  graven  idol;  a  Greek  vase 
from  520  B.C.  etched  with  a  depiction  of 
Hercules  slaying  the  three-bodied 
Geryon;  an  eighteenth-century  Maori 
bone  piece;  a  1,500-year-old  gold  Co- 
de breastplate  from  Panama;  and  as- 
sorted jewelry  and  trinkets,  including  a 
twelfth-century  Greek  Byzantine  ring 
bearing  a  likeness  of  Saint  George,  an 
Art  Nouveau  ring  by  Lalique,  and  a 
3,000-year-old  Egyptian  gold  ring  in 
the  shape  of  a  serpent. 

As  Lois  points  out  the  objects  in  the 
case,  he  can  hardly  contain  his  enthusi- 
asm. Of  the  Easter  Island  figure  he 
says,  "This  is  maybe  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  art  that  we  have.  There  are 
only  six  or  seven  of  them  that  exist.  It's 
from  Nukuoro  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
north  of  New  Guinea.  When  people 
who  know  Oceanic  art  see  that,  they 
faint."  And  when  he  comes  to  the  Cy- 
cladie graven  idol,  he  explains  that  it's 
by  the  Goulandris  Master,  named  for  a 
famous  Greek  collector:  "The  Cyladic 
people  produced  an  art  that's  so  su- 
perb and  so  perfect  and  so  elegant  it's 
mind-boggling!" 

A  fondness  for  reliquary  artifacts 
and  figures,  both  primitive  and  an- 
cient, scores  the  Lois  taste.  "I  think  al- 
most everything  you  get  with  this  kind 
of  art,"  he  says,  "has  a  content  to  it,  in 
the  sense  that  it's  human  or  humanis- 
tic. I  like  human  representation.  I 
mean  chairs  are  abstract  enough  for 
me.  I  just  like  the  power  of  the  form 
and  the  mysticism  and  romance  and  in- 
ternal drive  of  the  sculpture.  The  best 
of  the  primitive  peoples  created  great 
art  because  they  needed  to  exist  with  it. 
They  didn't  create  it  as  art.  They  creat- 
ed it  as  images  that  guided  their  lives." 

The  almost  willful  eclecticism  of  the 
Lois  collection  can  be  jarring  initially. 
There  is,  however,  a  plan  at  work,  and 
the  key  here  is  purity  of  form.  It  is  what 
enables  a  Fang  figure,  Walter  Dorwin 
Teague's  streamlined  Polaroid  lamp 
from  the  1930s,  and  a  litter  of  delicate 
pate  de  verre  by  the  turn-of-the-century 
French  artist  Almaric  Walter  to  com- 
plement one  another  in  exquisite  fash- 
ion on  the  surface  of  a  turn-of-the- 
century  Majorelle  desk.  Then  in  front 
of  the  desk  is  a  chrome  and  black- 
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To  sample  this  delectable 
souffle,  you  can  dine  in  the 
spacious  flower-scented 
rooms  of  a  pillared  plan- 
tation in  Chatham  County, 
North  Carolina. 

Or,  you  can  read  Gourmet 

and  recreate  this  exquisitely 
rich  dessert  in  your  kitchen. 

In  every  bounteous  issue, 
you'll  be  swept  away  to  enjoy 
the  very  finest  in  cooking, 
dining,  travel,  and  all  the 
components  of  a  graceful 
life-style    ranging  from 
breakfast  in  Bangkok,  to  a 
recipe  for  James  Beard's  spe- 
cial couscous  stuffing,  to 
tips  on  shopping  for  leather 
goods  in  Florence. 

Gourmet  celebrates  your 
quest  for  good  living —and 
provides  you  with  the  inspi- 
ration and  guidance  to  enjoy 
yourself  fully. 

And  now,  thanks  to  this 
extraordinary  offer,  you  can 
get  a  year  of  Gourmet, 
delivered  to  your  home  for 
just  $12.  A  saving  of  60%  off 
the  single-copy  cost. 

Why  not  take  advantage 
of  it  with  the  coupon  below? 
Your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed. 


IS  GOURMET 


Twelve  issues  for  only  $12 


P.O.  Box  2980,  Boulder,  CO  80322 


Y  eS,  please  enter  my  one-year  subscription 
(12  issues)  to  Gourmet  for  just  $12. 1  save  60% 
oft"  the  single-copy  cost  of  $30  with  this  offer. 
(Basic  subscription  rate  is  $18.) 
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Apt. 


Zip 


□  Payment  enclosed. 


□  Bill  me  later. 


This  rate  limited  to  the  U.S.A  and  us  Possessions  For  Canada,  add  SI  1  foi 
extra  postage  Elsewhere,  G<  )l  IRMET  is  $32  per  year  Yi  iur  first  issue  will  be 
mailed  within  8  weeks  of  receipt  of  your  order — watch  tor  it' 


EYE  FOR  THE  BEST 


:e  in  Buffalo, 
and  a  ands  a  gloriously 

painted  cigai  idian.  All  or  these 

coexist  admirably  as  do  the  objects  in 
Lois's  study  where  a  standing  Tizio 
lamp  and  a  Noguchi  tabletop  lamp  cast 
light  upon  a  very  urbane  Art  Deco  Sky- 
scraper desk  from  the  1930s  by  Paul  T. 
Frankl.  In  front  of  the  desk  is  a  birch 
pl\Avood  Eames  chair,  and  to  the  side  a 
smallish  burled-birch  Alvar  Aalto  table. 
If  there  is  a  drawback  to  this  deter- 
mined sense  of  everything  being  just 
so,  it  is  in  the  area  of  comfort.  Desks, 
lounge  chairs,  sitting  chairs,  and 
chaises  abound,  but  there  is  really  no- 
where to  sit.  The  Loises  in  fact  don't  sit 
on  their  furniture.  Although  they  have 


six  Windsor  chairs,  none  of  them  are  in 
places  conducive  to  just  sitting.  Guests 
are  generally  directed  not  to  the  living 
room  but  to  the  chairs  clustered 
around  the  dining-room  table.  (Lois 
says  that  most  of  the  friends  he  brings 
home  these  days  are  the  fellows  he 
plays  a  punishing  game  of  full-court 
basketball  with  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing on  23rd  Street.)  Three  chrome  and 
leather  Barcelona  chairs  and  a  Mies 
chaise  in  the  living  room — all  decades 
old — look  never  to  have  been  sat  upon. 
But  then  to  Lois,  a  piece  of  Mies  furni- 
ture is  not  really  furniture  at  all  but  a 
work  of  art. 

The  advertising  man  who  wrote  the 
slogans  "I  want  my  Maypo"  and,  twen- 
ty years  later,  "I  want  my  MTV"  has  al- 
ways felt  similarly  about  his  art.  The 


Loises  still  have  almost  every  piece  they 
have  ever  bought.  They  have  traded  a 
few  lesser  pieces  but  only  to  acquire 
similar  ones  of  greater  quality.  When 
they  first  began  collecting  35  years  ago, 
they  had  to  borrow  to  buy  the  pieces 
they  coveted.  Now,  George  Lois  says, 
as  he  gets  older  there  is  more  out  there 
that  he  likes,  and  fortunately  his  bank 
account  has  expanded  to  accommo- 
date his  more  catholic  tastes,  a  circum- 
stance that  gives  him  great  joy. 
"What's  interesting  about  life  and  liv- 
ing with  things  is  that  there  are  more 
and  more  things  you  want  to  live  with. 
So  you  never  finish!"  He  moves  on  to 
another  display  case,  eager  to  show  a 
visitor  more.  "It's  like  a  wonderful  dis- 
ease. There're  things  now,  if  I  don't  get 
them,  I'll  kill  myself."  □ 


LANDSCAPE  OF  HIGH  ROMANCE 


(Continued  from  page  201)  took  over 
for  a  century.  In  1749  the  Garrovo  was 
lent  to  the  Jesuits  and  became  once 
more  a  place  of  prayer  and  meditation. 
When  they  left  in  1769,  Count  Ode- 
scalchi  moved  in,  then  Colonel  Count 
Marliani,  who  bought  it  and  left  it  to 
his  nephew,  Marchese  Calderara,  a  pa- 
tron of  the  arts  who  eventually  married 
a  ballerina. 

In  the  1790s  the  new  marchesa 
(nicknamed  La  Pelusina),  not  quite  at 
ease  in  Milan  society,  persuaded  her 
elderly  husband  to  move  to  Cernob- 
bio,  where  they  entertained  lavishly. 
He  had  all  the  fun  of  playing  Pyg- 
malion while  becoming  a  self-taught 
archaeologist.  Just  as  during  the  Re- 
naissance Serlio  and  Scamozzi  had 
rediscovered  Roman  architecture 
through  Vitruvius's  treatise  or  Pliny's 
descriptions,  the  time  had  come  to 
rediscover  the  Renaissance.  And 
Calderara  set  about  re-creating  a 
sixteenth-century  garden.  We  owe 
him  the  new  cascade  and  cypresses, 
the  unfinished  grotto,  and  the  bewitch  - 
ing  mosaico. 

The  two  small  Classical  facades 
carved  out  of  the  cliff  must  have  been 
his  idea,  too,  as  they  were  easily 
reached  by  a  gently  rising  leafy  plane 
tree  alley.  On  a  hot  summer  day  one 
can  still  sit  there  and  dream  that  the 
noisy  cicadas  are  the  Muses  trying  to 


communicate  with  us,  as  Socrates  sug- 
gested long  ago  before  his  celebrated 
siesta  under  a  plane  tree.  The  rest  of 
the  estate  became  a  well-tempered 
orchard  of  vines  and  olives  among 
the  native  planes  and  laurels  Pliny 
had  praised,  the  clipped  boxes,  and 
ubiquitous  ivy. 

When  Calderara  died,  his  young 
garden  was  famous  for  its  beauties  and 
his  house  for  its  parties.  La  Pelusina 
was  ready  for  the  new  era.  In  1806  she 
married  the  dashing  General  Count 
Pino,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  his 
war  minister  in  Italy,  entertained  Vice- 
roy Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  and  pre- 
pared for  Napoleon's  visit — but  he 
never  came.  Pino  decided  he  preferred 
active  service  to  desk  duties,  and  she 
busied  herself  with  her  beloved  gar- 
den. Her  alma  mater,  the  Scala,  was 
finding  a  new  rapport  with  the  audi- 
ence thanks  to  Sanquirico's  inspired 
stage  sets  and  light  effects.  As  he  was 
famous  for  his  lifelike  mountains  and 
Gothic  battlements,  she  may  well  have 
roped  him  in  when  she  added  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  the  landscape.  The 
scaled-down  turrets  and  towers  on  the 
cliff  conjure  up  a  vision  of  citadels  tak- 
en by  her  husband  in  Spain.  Pino  was 
so  pleased  with  this  endearing  folly 
that  when  the  Austrians  took  over 
Lombardy  and  he  had  to  retire,  he  used 
it  for  drilling  the  cadets  of  the  military 


academy  of  Saint  Luke.  Since  this  is 
very  much  Stendahl's  country,  we  may 
well  imagine  young  Fabrice  del  Dongo 
storming  the  fortress  before  attacking 
the  well-laden  buffet  by  the  lake. 

When  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the 
wandering  wife  of  the  prince  regent 
was  entertained  at  the  Villa  Pino,  she 
decided  she  must  have  it,  and  the  reluc- 
tant Pinos  moved  to  the  Villa  Erba. 
(The  Austrians  probably  used  discreet 
pressure.)  Like  so  many  of  her  fellow 
countrymen,  Caroline  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Italy.  Romantically  she 
traced  a  family  connection  with  the 
Este,  renamed  her  villa,  and  put  a  stat- 
ue of  Ariosto — an  Este  family  retain- 
er— in  the  grotto.  She  stripped  the 
house  of  its  Napoleonic  souvenirs, 
built  a  theater  in  the  west  wing  and 
a  stable  for  thirty  horses  opposite. 
She  also  opened  a  road  through  the 
estate,  a  royal  gift  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cernobbio. 

But  what  the  tourists  who  flocked  in 
after  she  had  gone  back  to  London  and 
died  there  praised  most  was  the  Cera- 
micus.  Named  after  the  place  where 
Athens  buried  its  great  men,  it  is  a  laby- 
rinth of  minute  rooms,  caverns,  and 
grottoes,  either  very  dark  or  golden 
colored,  with  broken  columns,  stalac- 
tites, and  bits  of  sculpture  reputedly 
from  the  demolished  convent.  Dedi- 
cated to  some  nebulous  philosophy  of 
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EXPERIENCE  VERSAILLES 

Exquisite  luxury  and  magnificent  detailing  synonymous  with  the  legendary  "Palace  of  Versailles" 

is  translated  into  sheets,  pillowcases,  comforters,  shams,  duvet  covers,  hedskirts,  decorative  pillows,  hlankets,  and  towels. 

The  Versailles  Collection  in  collaboration  with  the  Versailles  Foundation  and  Gerald  Van  der  Kemp. 

Bed  fashions  in  250  thread  count,  60%  combed  pima  cotton  blend,  40%  polyester. 

Shown  above:  Royal  Damask 
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zarre 
tnd  combines  to- 
ts and  the  excite- 
ment of  discover! 

After  a  dark  decade  Vill  was 

!  in  the  nick  of  time— the  roof  was 
(ailing — by  Baron  Ippolito  Ciani,  who 
bought  it  in  1834.  Once  more  the 
house  sparkled,  and  fabulous  parties 
attracted  the  elite  of  Lombardy.  A 
great  project  was  afoot:  the  unity  and 
independence  of  Italy. 

While  his  brother  Giacomo — a  po- 
litical refugee — was  settling  in  Lugano, 
where  he  printed  anti-Austrian  propa- 
ganda, Ippolito  probably  on  Cavour's 
instructions  was  settling  next  door  to 
the  viceroy  Archduke  Rainer,  at  Villa 
Pizzo.  As  guests  shouted  "Viva  Ver- 
di!" (Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele  Re 
D'ltalia  for  initiates),  forbidden  litera- 
ture was  smuggled  in  the  ladies'  petti- 
coats, and  discreet  meetings  took  place 
in  the  shadows.  For  camouflaging  pur- 
poses, Villa  d'Este  became  a  beehive 
full  of  workmen  busily  turning  the  or- 
chards into  an  English  park,  the  Cera- 
micus  into  a  monument  to  Italian 
heroes,  and  replacing  Ariosto  in  the 
grotto  with  a  gigantic  Hercules.  To 
make  it  even  easier  to  come  and  go  un- 
noticed, Ciani  demolished  the  small 
nearby  village  and  built  a  hydrothera- 
peutic  establishment  open  to  the  pub- 
lic with  its  own  entrance  on  the  new 
road.  He  named  it  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland's Hotel;  we  know  it  as  the  annex. 
On  the  deep  red  faqade  the  emblems  of 
the  Italian  provinces  stand  out  magnif- 
icently. All  is  peace — but  at  midnight 
the  unlucky  Austrian  guards  could 
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New  bas-relief  in  the  mosatco 
by  Francesco  Somaini. 

sometimes  see  the  ghost  of  the  white 
lady  jumping  into  the  lake.  Needless  to 
say  it  was  really  a  bundle  of  pamphlets. 

Italian  unity  achieved,  there  came  a 
more  restful  period.  After  Ciani's 
death  Villa  d'Este  was  the  home  in  the 
sun  of  Alexander  IFs  mother,  the  dow- 
ager empress  Maria  Feodorovna.  Her 
exotic  retinue  and  her  splendid  horses 
fascinated  one  and  all.  The  gates 
opened  for  great  parties,  and  in  the 
theater  there  were  puppet  shows  open 
to  the  public  while  the  empress, 
draped  in  sables  and  cashmeres,  went 
boating  on  the  lake. 

When  she  went  back  to  Russia,  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  huge  historical 
place  proved  to  be  too  much  for 
Ciani's  numerous  heirs,  and  the  mayor 
of  Milan  stepped  in.  Villa  d'Este  be- 
came a  company  in  1873,  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  sat  on  the  board  of 
administration  had  all  taken  part  in  the 
fight  for  independence  thirty  years  ear- 


lier. Their  idea  was  to  save  a  landmark 
by  turning  it  into  the  sort  of  luxury  ho- 
tel patronized  by  Queen  Victoria.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  first  in  a  long  line  of  innovations 
was  the  construction  of  a  terrace  in 
front  of  the  much-enlarged  hotel.  The 
eight  arcades  are  covered  with  Trache- 
lospermumjastninoid.es  and  wisteria. 
Straggly  palm  trees  and  weeping  wil- 
lows, the  curse  of  the  lake,  together 
with  vulgar  azaleas  have  been  replaced 
by  sweet  olive.  In  the  spring  the  camel- 
lia walk  is  quite  respectable,  and  the 
long-suffering  plane  trees  have  been 
reshaped  by  patient  tree  surgeons. 
Plane  trees  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing long-lived,  and  there  is  one  beneath 
the  floating  swimming  pool  that  has  to 
have  its  roots  cut  every  year  by  an  un- 
derwater diver.  When  they  cut  it  off 
and  dated  it  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  was  six  hundred  years  old.  Its  formi- 
dable twin  still  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  terrace.  The  restoration  of  the  mo- 
saico  is  now  completed:  the  last  two 
bas-reliefs  are  the  work  of  Francesco 
Somaini,  a  neighbor  and  sculptor 
known  for  his  monumental  work. 

The  ongoing  restoration,  carefully 
fitting  in  the  needs  of  a  modern  luxury 
hotel,  adds  yet  another  layer  of  history 
to  entice  garden-loving  travelers  like 
Edith  Wharton,  who  found  the  bosco 
with  its  shady  walks,  pavilions,  and 
grottoes  "one  of  the  most  enchanting 
bits  of  sylvan  gardening  in  Italy,"  and 
praised  the  "breadth  of  design,  the  un- 
forced inclusion  of  natural  features, 
and .  .  .  sensitiveness  to  the  quality  of 
the  surrounding  landscape."  D 


PICASSO'S  SECRET  LOVE 


{Continued from  page  182)  Remember, 
too,  that  in  1916  Picasso  was  not  only 
haunted  by  the  shadow  of  Eva's  illness 
and  death  but  also  by  the  war,  which 
had  come  within  earshot  of  Paris.  This 
idyll  must  have  provided  a  welcomu 
cape  from  the  carnage  of  Verdun. 

Picasso  would  have  had  three  obvi- 
ous choices  in  the  south:  Sorgues  just 
outside  Avignon,  where  he  and  Braque 
had  shared  a  house  in  1913  and  1914 
and  where  Braque  would  soon  return 
to  convalesce  from  a  war  wound; 


Ceret,  a  picturesque  town  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Pyrenees  where  he  spent 
some  months  in  1911  and  1912  and 
had  a  number  of  old  friends;  and  Saint- 
Tropez,  still  an  unspoiled  fishing  vil- 
lage favored  by  a  few  discriminating 
painters  and  writers.  Picasso  had  never 
as  yet  been  to  Saint-Tropez,  but  Gaby 
had  local  contacts.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Picasso  would  have  avoided 
Sorgues  and  Ceret — both  had  associa- 
tions with  previous  mistresses — and 
gone  somewhere  he  was  not  known. 


Saint-Tropez,  which  he  often  used  in 
later  life  as  a  hideaway  for  amorous  es- 
capades, would  have  been  the  perfect 
place.  My  hunch  is  to  some  extent  con- 
firmed by  a  drawing  of  Gaby,  one  of 
several  that  Picasso  kept  for  himself,  a 
nude  in  a  garden  against  a  typically 
Saint-Tropez  background  of  hills  and 
cypresses  and  Roman-tiled  roofs;  also 
by  the  oval  blue-and-white  rug  in  the 
dining  room,  very  like  one  of  the  rag 
mats  called  tapis  de  Cogolin,  which  are 
still  made  in  the  village  of  that  name  be- 
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The  Hamilton  Watch  Company  announces 
the  return  of  a  great  classic 

THE  WILSH1RE 


Hamilton  has  been  produc- 
ing fine  watches  in  Lan- 
:aster,  Pennsylvania  for  over  90 
/ears.  Our  "Wilshire"  model, 
Irst  introduced  in  1939,  be- 
:ame  an  instant  success.  Its 
:>old  shape,  delicate  design  and 
iuperb  detailing  were  instantly 
prized  by  all  who  saw  it.  Well 
<nown  for  more  than  a  decade, 
he  original  Wilshire  is  widely 
nought  after  and  nearly  impos- 
sible to  find. 

fbday  Hamilton  proudly  revives 
rhe  Wilshire  City  Edition.  It  is 
/our  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
nagnificently  crafted  watch, 
:>ne  that  vividly  recaptures  a 
lassie  style  of  decades  ago. 

A  FORTIES'  REVIVAL 

rhe  Wilshire  City  Edition  intro- 
duces one  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  original  watch— 
a  precisely  accurate  Swiss 

quartz  move- 
ment, sure  to 
provide  many 
decades  of 
outstanding 
performance. 

The  elegantly 
rounded  case 
is  18  karat 
yellow  gold 
electroplated 
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Shown  actual  size. 

Engraved  with  your  monogram 
plus  registration  number 


-1987  MBI 


£* 


to  a  thickness  of  20  microns 

and  fitted  with  curved  swinging 

hinges  to  conform  comfortably 

to  your  wrist.  The  white  face 

and  "Paris  Antique"  numerals 

are  bordered  by  a  distinctive 

closed  minute  track.  The  men's 

model  includes  a  separate 

second  dial  at  6  o'clock. 

The  Hamilton  ladies'  model  has 
been  created  in  the  style  of  the 
original  Wilshire,  as  a  compan- 
ion to  the  men's  watch.  The 
back  of  either  watch  can  be 
monogrammed  with  three 
initials  of  your  choice. 

Hamilton  Classics  is  offering 

this  special  registered  edition 

of  The  Wilshire  City  Edition 

for  $295  each. 

THE  HAMILTON 
GUARANTEE 

Since  its  founding  in  1892, 
Hamilton  Watch  Company  has 
maintained  a  lasting  standard 
for  excellence  in  designand  tech- 
nology. If  for  any  reason  you  are 
not  pleased  with  your  watch, 
you  may  return  it  within  30 
days,  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  sold,  for  a  full  refund. 

To  order  your  Wilshire  City  Edi- 
tion, call  Toll  Free!  Orders  will 
be  filled  as  they  are  received, 

so  call  now  for  earliest  delivery 


Watches  shown  larger  than  actual  size. 

Hinges  swing  freely  from  rounded,  thin 
case  for  maximum  comfort. 


THE  WILSHIRE 


HAMILTON  CLASSICS 
47  RICHARDS  AVENUE  •  NORWALK,  CONN.  06857 


$295  (plus  $3.50  S  &  H) 
(Conn.  res.  add  $22.39  tax) 
Orders  shipped  via  UPS 
within  three  to  five  days. 
For  faster  service,  Federal 
Express  available  at 
extra  charge. 


TOLL-FREE  1-800-367-4534 

Extension  7202 

In  Connecticut  855-8717 

(Phone  M-F 8:30-10,  Sat.  9-5  eastern  time) 

By  mail  send  to  address  at  left.  Specify  men's 

or  ladies'  style  and  provide  monogram  initials. 

Orders  processed  immediately. 
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the  set- 

.  identify  the 
able  certainty, 
thanks  to  research  made  by  Billy 
Kliiver,  the  historian  ofMontparnasse. 
ording  to  Kliiver,  Lespinasse  was 
one  of  the  original  discoverers  of  Saint- 
Trope/  and  owned  a  little  house  on  the 
baie  des  Canoubiers  off  which  he  an- 
chored a  fishing  boat.  Survivors  of  the 
period  have  told  Kliiver  how  this  gifted 
engraver  kept  open  house  for  artists 
such  as  Pascin  and  the  Swede  Nils  von 
Dardel  and,  of  course,  their  wives  and 
mistresses,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  "live  the  natural  life"  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
morning  shots  from  Lespinasse's  pistol 
would  awaken  the  guests,  who  would 
be  obliged  to  go  out  and  forage  for  wa- 
ter and  firewood.  Judging  by  nude 
photographs  (circa  1925)  of  Pascin 
and  his  famous  mistress,  Kiki,  life  on 
Lespinasse's  terrace  was  liberated,  to 
say  the  least.  Promiscuity  was  taken  for 
granted,  above  all  by  the  host.  Under 
the  circumstances  what  more  likely 
than  that  Gaby  should  have  had  the  use 
of  this  love  nest  with  or  without  Le- 
spinasse's sanction? 

If  Picasso  kept  this  relationship 
dark,  is  it  so  surprising,  given  that  it 
ended  in  his  rejection?  Far  more 
shameful  for  an  Andalusian  than  be- 
traying a  dying  woman.  It  was  only 
when  Gaby  finally  put  some  of  her  por- 
traits on  the  market  in  the  late  fifties 
that  the  love  story  came  to  light.  In  con- 
nection with  some  research  I  was  doing 
at  the  time,  I  tried  to  track  Gaby  down. 
Failing  to  do  so,  I  asked  Picasso  about 
the  portraits:  he  was  clearly  delighted 


at  seeing  them  but  irritated  at  being  re- 
minded of  an  episode  he  had  chosen  to 
forget.  Some  time  after  the  deaths  of 
Gaby,  about  1970,  and  her  husband, 
Herbert,  in  1972,  a  niece,  who  was  heir 
to  the  estate,  decided  to  sell  what  was 
left,  the  cream  of  the  crop  as  it  turned 
out.  Since  the  material  was  unrecorded 
and  untypical  and  the  artist  was  no 
longer  around  to  provide  authentica- 
tion, it  was  not  easy  to  sell. 

In  the  end  the  Parisian  dealer  Daniel 
Malingue  consulted  Douglas  Cooper, 
the  Picasso  expert  and  collector  who 
recognized  the  significance  of  the 
items.  Cooper  bought  the  little  collec- 
tion, complete  with  marriage  and 
death  certificates,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  kept  it  jealously  guarded  in  his 
Monte  Carlo  apartment,  unpublished 
and  unexhibited.  Cooper  died  in  1981, 
and  his  adopted  son,  William  McCarty 
Cooper,  has  generously  made  this  fas- 
cinating ensemble  available  for  publi- 
cation in  House  &  Garden  to  coincide 
with  its  first  public  appearance  in  an 
exhibition  of  works  on  paper  from  the 
Cooper  collection  at  the  Kunstmu- 
seum,  Basel  (Nov.  21-Jan.  31). 

Cooper  always  assured  his  friends 
that  he  intended  to  publish  his  Gaby 
Lespinasse  material.  However,  he  nev- 
er did.  He  was  not,  in  the  last  resort, 
prepared  to  forego  the  gratification, 
the  sense  of  power  that  he  derived 
from  owning  a  small  but  vital  piece  of 
the  Picasso  puzzle — a  piece  without 
which  the  story  of  the  artist's  life  could 
never  be  properly  told.  Cooper  thus 
avoided  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems that  his  treasure  trove  posed.  In 
some  ways  this  was  a  pity,  because  no- 
body was  better  placed  to  assemble 


and  interpret  the  material  than  he.  For 
my  part,  I  am  grateful  that  in  effect  he 
left  the  task  to  me.  So  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, Gaby  was  fascinated  but  daunt- 
ed by  the  charismatic  genius  who  had 
fallen  for  her.  In  the  circumstances  the 
ravishing  girl  found  herself  caught  be- 
tween two  fires.  Fearful  of  being  de- 
stroyed, like  most  of  the  other  women 
in  the  artist's  life,  on  the  sacrificial  altar 
of  his  genius,  she  wisely  settled  for  a 
free  and  easy  life  in  the  company  of  a 
lesser  light,  her  husband,  Herbert,  and 
his  gang  of  friends,  who  were  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  work  to  pleasure. 

Gaby's  independence  explains  Pi- 
casso's desperate  cajolery — for  in- 
stance, the  decorative  but  insistent 
summons  that  Gaby  return  to  him 
( from  his  rival  Herbert  ? ) :  Reviens  mon 
amour .  .  .  mon  ange.  It  would  also  ex- 
plain certain  stylistic  anomalies:  for  in- 
stance, the  way  he  sweetened  and 
scaled  down  his  vision  and  style  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  taste  of  a  girl 
who  would  have  been  immune  to  the 
subtleties  of  Synthetic  Cubism.  Hence 
the  deceptive  innocence  of  these  love 
tokens:  deceptive  in  that  nothing  could 
be  more  disingenuous  than  the  way  Pi- 
casso dissembles  his  Ingresque  skills 
behind  a  smoke  screen  of  seemingly 
simplistic  drawing.  In  the  long  run  Pi- 
casso's parade  of  innocence,  like  his  ca- 
jolery, failed  to  work:  both  parties 
went  their  separate  ways.  But  for  the 
record  this  romance  is  historically  sig- 
nificant because  it  reveals  a  missing 
link  in  the  artist's  marital  career  and 
because  it  also  reveals  Picasso  with  his 
guard  down,  passionately,  abjectly  in 
love,  for  once  at  the  mercy  of  a  pretty 
girl  instead  of  the  other  way  around.  □ 


DECORATING  SCRUPLES 


(Continued  from  page  217)  tole,  paint- 
ed Italian  furniture,  tea  caddies,  bas- 
kets in  many  materials,  candlesticks  by 
the  dozen,  and  Creil  plates  all  arrived 
as  the  contents  of  our  Paris  apartment 
were  finally  unpacked. 

Before  I  met  Joan  Axelrod,  my  hus- 
band and  I  had  already  decided  on  cer- 
tain basic  changes  in  the  house.  In 
order  to  create  my  office,  we  took  a  sec- 
ond living  room  and  isolated  it  from 


the  rest  of  the  house  by  building  a 
soundproof  wall  and  a  pair  of  sound- 
proof doors.  We  also  tore  down  anoth- 
er wall  in  my  office  to  incorporate  a 
windowed  bay  around  which  I  had  a 
garden  planted  into  which  I  can  escape 
from  my  desk,  a  garden  that  must  never 
be  so  big  that  the  invisible  cord  that  at- 
taches me  to  the  desk  has  a  chance  to 
break.  The  entire  pool  house  bee  me 
Steve's  weekend  office;  an  extra  guest 


room  was  set  aside  for  my  secretary. 

We  knew  that  the  master  bedroom 
roof  had  to  be  taken  off  and  replaced 
by  a  high  peaked  roof  with  weight- 
bearing  timbers.  We  removed  the  for- 
est of  wrought  iron  which  disfigured 
the  entry  staircase  and  ordered  panels 
of  Lucite  to  hang  from  the  banisters.  I 
found  old  French  tiles  to  take  the  place 
of  the  marble  entry  floor.  We  planned 
to  paint  the  dark  wood-paneled  library 
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a  rug.  When 
on  the  scene,  however,  lit- 

foan  applies  total  common  sense  to 
the  problems  of  decor.  Before  we  set 
off  to  look  for  all  the  additional  things 
that  were  needed,  we  spent  days  sitting 
in  each  of  the  dreary  empty  rooms 
while  she  asked  me  detailed  questions 
about  how  we  wanted  to  use  the  space. 
She  would  point  out  problems  that 
would  never  have  occurred  to  me.  The 
living  room  had  two  wide  openings 
that  let  you  see  into  the  dining  room. 
How  would  we  give  a  dinner  party  if 
the  guests  had  to  see  the  tables  being 
cleared  and  my  husband  objected  to 
doors  being  built  between  the  two 
rooms?  (Folding  fabric  screens  on 
casters  which  fit  into  a  closet  when  not 
in  use  were  the  answer.)  Why  was  the 
house  so  noisy?  We  discovered  that  the 
two-story  library,  the  two-story  entry, 
and  the  lack  of  doors  between  rooms 
had  turned  the  entire  downstairs  into 
an  acoustical  nightmare,  which  no 
writer  could  function  in.  She  ordered 
snug  doors  built  wherever  needed,  and 
by  using  fabric  to  cover  the  walls  of  the 
winter  dining  room,  just  outside  the 
kitchen,  and  covering  the  kitchen  ceil- 
ing itself  with  fabric,  she  managed  to 
trap  and  kill  most  of  the  noise.  Why, 
she  asked,  was  I  planning  a  completely 
new  kitchen  when  the  cozv  old  one 


needed  nothing  more  than  a  paint  job, 
a  refinished  floor,  and  a  new  stove  top? 
Why  indeed  I  realized,  feeling  as  fool- 
ish as  I  was  relieved  to  be  out  of  the 
clutches  of  my  kitchen  designer.  Why 
were  we  thinking  of  the  too  long  glass- 
walled  dining  room  only  in  terms  of 
dining?  Why  not  furnish  it  like  the  gar- 
den room  it  basically  was  and  make  its 
length  an  asset? 

As  the  work  progressed,  I  realized 
that  Joan  and  I  both  gravitated  toward 
certain  kinds  of  things:  old  wicker, 
flowered  chintz  (people  who  think  it's 
chic  to  say  that  chintz  is  dead  do  not 
understand  women),  batik,  toiles  de 
Jouy,  black  accents,  and  terra-cotta 
tiles.  She  introduced  me  to  painted 
American  country  furniture,  bleached 
oak  floors,  children's  chairs,  old  white 
lacy  linen  pillows  and  bedspreads,  ta- 
ble skirts  like  ballgowns,  and  butler's 
mirrors  painted  with  flowers  and  but- 
terflies. No,  I  don't  think  that  nineteen 
butler's  mirrors  in  the  dining  room  are 
too  many. 

Joan  Axelrod  tells  each  client  two 
things  at  the  beginning  of  a  job.  First 
she  said  that  if  I  didn't  like  anything,  I 
had  only  to  say  so  without  providing  a 
single  explanation;  if  she  brought  it  up 
twice  and  I  still  said  no,  I'd  never  hear 
about  it  again.  Her  second  precept  was 
that  after  any  new  addition  to  the 
house  was  delivered,  we  should  live 


with  it  for  a  week  before  deciding  we 
had  made  a  mistake.  She  believes, 
rightly,  that  no  matter  how  anxious 
people  are  to  see  change,  once  the 
change  occurs  it  comes  as  a  shock. 

Joan  Axelrod's  own  theory  of  design 
is  founded  on  the  word  comfort.  She'll 
spend  hours  at  the  upholsterer  making 
sure  that  a  chair  is  comfortable  before 
she  has  it  beautifully  covered.  Our 
house  has  so  many  marvelously  cozy 
places  to  sit  that  we  often  have  a  single 
drink  while  touring  three  different 
rooms. 

Now,  only  ten  months  after  I  first 
met  Joan,  the  house  is  finished  and 
functioning  so  well  that  I  have  no  ex- 
cuse not  to  start  another  novel.  The 
once  unloved  compromise  has  become 
my  passion,  that  perfect  place  I  never 
stopped  hoping  I  would  live  in.  It  is 
called  La  Tourello  after  Mistral's  be- 
loved mas  in  Provence,  a  house  I  once 
thought  I  could  only  possess  in  my 
imagination,  a  house  I  wrote  into  exis- 
tence. Beyond  my  garden,  a  Provencal 
landscape  is  in  the  planning  stage.  The 
magic  was  wrought  not  by  finding  a 
dream  house  but  by  finding  the  right 
decorator  who  was  able  to  turn  a  sleep- 
ing frog  into  a  wide-awake  beauty.  And 
if  that  isn't  a  mixed  metaphor,  I  will 
have  to  turn  in  my  new  word  processor 
and  go  back  to  my  old  typewriter.  □ 

Editor:  Joyce  MacRae 


AMERICAN  SIMPLICITY 


(Continued  from  page  168)  resource  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  country.  For  al- 
most eighty  years,  an  ever-broadening 
stream  of  gifted  writers,  artists,  com- 
posers, photographers,  and  filmmakers 
has  succeeded  in  escaping  the  conven- 
tional harassments  of  the  workaday 
world  in  order  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  intense,  self-delighting  labor  in 
its  evergreen  fastness,  in  studios  safe 
all  day  from  interruptions  from  anv 
creature  more  importunate  than  a 
chipmunk. 

Banks  being  among  the  most  hospi- 
table of  the  neighboring  guardian 
angels  of  the  Colony,  no  one  need  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  Colonel  Abi- 
jah's  former  kitchen  serves  throughout 
the  year  as  Temple's  admirable  minia- 


ture temple  of  the  arts.  In  summer  the 
house  becomes  an  airy  pavilion,  joined 
to  a  garden  where  guests  at  parties 
gather  under  the  benign  gaze  of  a  mar- 
ble likeness  of  a  Greek  goddess,  her 
head  wreathed  in  clematis.  At  winter 
parties  fires  blaze  in  one  or  another  of 
the  five  hearths  of  the  house,  and  be- 
yond the  small-paned  mullioned  win- 
dows the  snow  falls  and  then,  in  good 
old  New  Hampshire  fashion,  keeps  on 
falling,  and  one  hears  on  the  mountain 
highways  the  lonely  sound  of  the  big 
snowplows  grindingly  at  work.  When, 
very  late,  the  last  guest  has  departed — 
"Goodnight!  Goodnight!  What  a 
lovely  party! " — the  stout  walls  seem  to 
draw  in  upon  themselves  against  the 
night's  cold. 


Abijah  and  Artemas  Wheeler  built 
well,  for  all  weathers  and  seasons,  and 
it  may  be  that  Daniel  Pratt,  leaving 
Temple  at  twenty  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  great  world,  was  inspired  by  the 
Wheelers'  ambitious  handiwork  to 
emulate  them  in  the  houses  that  he  was 
soon  to  set  about  building  in  far-off 
Georgia.  If  that  was  indeed  the  case, 
then  Banks  did  well  to  act  on  a  roman- 
tic impulse,  defying  conventional  pru- 
dence. For  there  they  stand,  the  two 
ravishing  houses,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  many  years  of  devotion  to  them 
Banks  has  transformed  "mere"  coinci- 
dence into  a  charming  and  by  no  means 
unimportant  episode  in  American  ar- 
chitectural history.  □ 

Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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Think  of  it  as  a  272-piece  collection  of  the  world's  most  brilliant  crystal 


Waterforcf  is  well  known  for  its  radiant,  hand-cut  crystal  tableware.  But  Waterford  chandeliers,  like  the 
6,000-faceted  example  you  see  here,  provide  illumination  on  an  even  more  lavish  scale. 
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Steadfast  in  a  world  of  watering  standards 
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rerwh  Couture  Pour Le  Bar 

We,  the  foremost  silversmiths  of  France,  salute  the  fine  wines  of  your  country, 

and  ours,  with  artfully  cultivated  essentials  for  the  oenophile 

These  gleaming  Christofie  pieces,  handled  in  polished  ebony,  are  wonderful  to  own  and  to  give 

Champagne  Opener,  $120.  Champagne  Cork,  $120.  Corkscrew,  $95. 
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EVERY  IMAGINABLE 

PERFORMANCE 

IN  THE  THEATER  OF  LIFE 

IS  YOURS  TO  EXPERIENCE 

ON  DIMENSIA. 

THE  ULTIMATE 
AUDIO/VIDEO  SYSTEM. 


With  Dimensia,  the  possibilities 
are  not  only  endless,  they're  effort- 
less. Incredibly,  each  of  its  9 
audio  and  video  components 
are  governed  by  a  single  remote, 
and  linked  to  a  system  control 
computer. 

With  the  push  of  a  single  button, 
Dimensia's  computer  intelligence 
automatically  activates  all  the 
components  needed  to  carry 
out  your  command,  integrates 
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DIMENSIA 


their  various  functions,  and  ties 
them  together  in  a  sight  and 
sound  performance  of  staggering 
impact.  Then,  to  keep  you  abreast 
of  which  components  are  doing 
what,  a  system  status  report  will 
appear  on  the  monitor  screen. 

All  with  the  push  of  a  button, 
all  in  the  blink  of  an  eye. 

For  a  free  demonstration  at  your 
nearest  RCA  Dimensia  dealer, 
call  1-800-DIAL-4A/V. 
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'Never  trust  a  man  who  lavishes 
expensive  &ifts  upon  you," 
y  Mother  always  said.  "Unless 
you  really  like  him." 


L 


She  told  me  a  lot  of  things  about 
nen,  my  Mother.  And  she  was  almost 
ilways  ri^ht. 

But  this  man  was  no  typical  man. 
rhis  was  a  man  in  a  million.  A  man 
vho  seemed  very  fond  of  me. 

It  had  started  only  six  weeks  a£,o 
vhen  I  was  stuck  in  row  12  on  one  of 
hose  seemingly  endless  flights  that 
itop  in  Guam  on  their  way  to  Tokyo. 

In  seat  12F,  alongside  of  me,  was  an 
dbow  that  seemed  intent  on  straying 
icross  the  armrest  the  entire  flight.  It 
vas  his  elbow. 

By  the  time  they  served  lunch  I 
vas  halfway  to  falling,  in  love. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  I  saw  him 
ust  about  every  day.  So  when  he  asked 
ne  to  join  him  for  a  trip  out  of  town,  it 
vasn't  really  a  surprise. 

After  a  lon^,  and  leisurely  lunch  at 
i  remote  Country  Inn,  my  man  took  me 
or  a  walk  into  the  garden. 

"This  is  for  you,  and  for  our  days  to 
lome,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear  as  he 
landed  me  a  package  about  half  the 
iize  of  a  shoe  box. 

I  undid  the  wrapping  paper  and 
^evealed  a  beautiful  calfskin  jewelry 


box.  With  bated  breath  I  lifted  the  lid. 

And  there  it  was,  the  diamonds 
£>listenin£,  in  the  late  afternoon  coun- 
try li^ht,  the  most  exquisite  watch 
you've  ever  seen. 

The  name  on  the  textured  face 
identified  it  as  a  Concord  Saratoga!" 

'There  are  sixteen  diamonds 
locked  snugly  into  that  polished  ei^h- 
teen-carat  £>old  and  brushed  steel 
bezel,"  he  informed  me  with  a  smile, 
'one  for  every  day  I've  known  you." 

The  curve  of  the  linkages  on  the 
bracelet  matched  my  wrist  as  though  it 
was  designed  just  for  me.  And  it  felt 
solid  and  substantial. 

This  was  a  watch  for  a  lifetime. 

Admiring  the  way  the  raised  £>old 
numerals  seemed  to  shimmer  in  the 
reflected  sparkle  of  the  diamonds,  I 
suddenly  recalled  my  Mother's  advice. 
"There  must  be  strings  attached  to 
a  £,ift  as  beautiful  as  this?"  I  asked  my 
man,  perhaps  a  little  hopefully. 

He  let  £,0  of  me  and  knelt  down  on 
one  knee,  "I  was  rather  hoping  it 
would  help  £>et  you  to  the  church  on 
time." 
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FOR  BROCHURE  SEND  $3  TO  CONCORD,  DEPT  HG,  650  FIFTH  AVE  ,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10019 
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Flora  Danica.  First  crafted  to  gift 
the  Empress  of  frassia,  Catherine  H. 
Shaped;  sculpted  and  painted  by  the 
fend  that^gns  the  bac  kst  a  mp  .Elegant 
Acorn  sterling  by  Georg  Jensen.  Send 
$1  for  illustrated  literature  displaying 
appointments  that  grace  the  great 
houses  of  Europe.  ; 


ROYAL  COPENHAGEN  PORCELAIN 
>      GEORG  JENSEN  SILVERSMITHS 

683  Madison  Avenue.  NY  NY  10021 
t2l2)  739-6457        <i)B00-223-1275 
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few  years  ago  when  Jane 
and  I  took  our  daughters  on  an  extend- 
ed trip  to  Europe,  we  were  fascinated 
with  Amy  and  Lauren's  reaction  to  En- 
gland, the  final  stop  before  heading 
home.  It  was  as  if  they  were  already  at 
home,  deserting  us  at  museums  to  wan- 
der off  on  their  own,  reassuming  the  in- 
dependence more  characteristic  of  two 
young  women  brought  up  in  New 
York  City.  Their  comfort  and  ease  had 
less  to  do  with  language — they  often 
found  the  English  spoken  in  London 
perplexing — than  it  did  with  the  good 
manners  that  typify  England.  The  En- 
glish style  embraced  us  all  and  made  us 
feel,  to  put  it  simply,  at  ease. 

English  design  is  basic  to  much  of 
the  decorative  arts  of  America — 
whether  it  be  the  eighteenth-century 
furniture  classics  that  furnished  most 
of  the  dining  rooms  we  grew  up  in  or 
the  early  Modern  work  of  designers 
like  Christopher  Dresser,  page  32,  that 
paved  the  way  for  some  of  our  best 
contemporary  household  objects. 


j?*  ■  ... 


At  Biddick  Hall,  traditional  English  crewelwork  behind 
fresh  primroses  and  pressed  pansies  on  a  classic  piecrust  table. 

And,  of  course,  the  strong  Modernist 
vocabulary  of  architects  like  Richard 
Rogers,  whose  new  Lloyd's  of  London 
and  the  house  he  has  just  completed 
for  his  family  in  that  city,  page  206,  re- 


veal that  the  best  of  Modernism  is  still 
hard  to  beat  for  design  vitality. 

And  there  is  the  wonderful  tradition 
of  English  country  living.  We  were 
amused  to  see  in  the  piece  Tina  Brown, 
editor-in-chief  of  Vanity  Fair,  wrote 
for  us  chronicling  her  move  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York  City,  page  196,  that  it 
was  a  Lambton  house  she  remembered 
as  she  planned  her  new  rooms  with 
decorator  Chester  Cleaver — amused 
because  we  knew  that  Biddick  Hall, 
the  Lambton  family  house,  was  going 
to  be  in  this  issue  as  well,  page  146. 

But  probably  the  thing  that  appeals 
to  us  most  about  the  English  is  their 
conventional  unconventionality. 
Where  else  would  you  find  a  Palladian 
house  and  its  grounds  turned  into  a 
wild  animal  sanctuary,  page  222,  or 
find  a  family  that  prefers  the  stables  to 
their  stately  home  as  a  place  in  which  to 
raise  their  children,  page  230. 

Then  there  is  the  impressive  style 
with  which  it  is  all  accomplished:  John 
Stefanidis  turning  a  tiny  Knightsbridge 
mews  house  into  a  handsome  Neoclas- 
sical pied-a-terre,  page  226;  sculptor 
Arnold  Machin's  studies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  resulted  in  the  image 
of  Her  Majesty  we  all  know  so  well  from 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  page  180;  and  the 
work  of  John  Pawson,  who  brings  Min- 
imalist design  to  a  new  high,  page  156. 

So  whether  you  read  Tom  Stoppard 
on  Going  to  Bat  for  Britain,  page  22,  or 
Germaine  Greer  on  her  battle  with  her 
garden,  page  66,  we  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  enjoy  this  unconventional  tour  of 
England  as  much  as  Amy  and  Lauren 
enjoyed  their  visit  a  few  years  ago.  And 
if  that's  what  gave  Lauren  the  idea  of 
dyeing  her  lovely  brunette  hair  an 
alarming  shade  of  pink  or  gave  Amy 
the  courage  to  embrace  the  new 
shorter  skirts,  that's  simply  what  hap- 
pens when  you  take  two  proper  young 
American  women  to  England. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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GOING  TO  BAT  FOR  BRITAIN 

One  of  England's  top  playwright  cricketers 
wishes  life  had  not  gotten  so  far  away  from  the  wicket 

By  Tom  Stoppard 


One  summer  about  ten  years  ago 
Kenneth  Tynan  in  the  course  of 
preparing  a  New  Yorker  profile  came 
to  watch  me  play  in  my  annual  cricket 
match,  an  affair  of  varying  competence 
staged  between  Harold  Pinter's  XI  and 
the  Guardian  newspaper.  It  was  one  of 
my  better  years — I  scored  about  twen- 
ty runs — and  so  my  career  was 
launched  as  one  of  England's  leading 
cricketing  playwrights.  Later  the  Lon- 
don Observer  published  the  cricket 
part  of  Tynan's  article,  and  that  put  me 
on  the  map  as  a  serious  cricketer  who 
had  written  a  few  plays  during  the  foot- 
ball season. 

Requests  to  review  cricket  books,  to 
contribute  to  cricket  anthologies,  to 
publish  my  cricketing  memoirs,  to  cov- 
er the  English  tour  of  Australia,  and 
indeed  to  play  cricket  poured  in. 
Encouraged,  I  was  soon  playing  twice  a 
year,  three  times  a  year,  and  receiving 
respectful  acknowledgment  from  peo- 
ple who  had  played  twice  a  week  every 
summer  since  World  War  II.  The  Cap- 
tain of  England,  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion somewhere  between  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, sent  me  tickets  for  the  Lord's 
Test  and  spoke  to  me  on  the  pavilion 
steps.  If  I'd  been  a  share,  I'd  have  gone 
through  the  roof. 

However,  I  never,  until  now,  lost  my 
head  to  the  point  of  writing  about  the 
game,  even  though  giving  the  hero  of 
my  play  The  Real  Thing  a  cricket  bat 
brought  about  a  sudden  increase  in  re- 
quests for  articles  from  editors  who  un- 
derstandably thought  that  this  further 
evidence  was  conclusive.  (It  wasn't,  as 
shown  by  the  Greek  production  of  the 
play  where  the  hero,  I  couldn't  help 
noticing,  was  waving  a  tennis  racquet.) 
So  this  is  my  debut  as  a  cricket  author- 
ity, prudently  essayed  in  an  Ameri- 
can magazine  devoted  to  houses  and 
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It  is  well  known  that  Americans  have 
the  absurd  idea  that  cricket  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  business,  which  is 
incomprehensible  to  a  spectator  who 
hasn't  had  it  explained  and  which, 
moreover,  defies  explanation.  They 
also  have  the  idea  that  cricket  terminol- 
ogy is  essentially  ridiculous  and  a  push- 
over for  visiting  humorists.  For 
example,  a  ball  is  bowled;  when  six 
balls  have  been  bowled,  they  constitute 
an  over;  an  over  in  which  no  runs  are 
scored  is  called  a  maiden;  thus,  a 
bowler  who  bowls  an  over  in  which  no 
runs  are  scored  is  said  to  have  bowled  a 
maiden  over.  I  recall  that  this  very 
phrase  seemed  to  amuse  Al  Capp  in  an 
article  he  wrote  during  my  school  days. 


To  understand  the  game,  it  helps  to 
bear  in  mind  that  baseball  is  what  you 
have  instead  of  cricket.  The  point  is 
well  made  in  a  famous  and  only  semi- 
fictional  account  of  a  village  cricket 
match  by  A.  G.  MacDonnell.  An 
American,  Mr.  Shakespeare  Pollock, 
has  been  roped  in  to  fill  out  a  team  of 
literary  types  in  a  match  against  a  vil- 
lage club: 

Mr.  Pollock  stepped  up  to  the 
wicket  in  the  lively  manner  of  his 
native  mustang,  refused  to  take 
guard,  on  the  ground  that  he 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it 
when  he  had  got  it,  and,  striking 
the  first  ball  he  received  toward 
square  leg,  threw  down  his  bat, 
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Specialty  of  the  house 

The  Kitchen  Suite  With  The  Recipe 
For  Good  Food  And  Good  Conversation 


Think  of  it  as  three  very  entertaining  spaces 
united  by  an  armstrong  floor. 

The  gourmet  kitchen  is  the  stage.  The  stereo  built 
into  the  counter  provides  the  background  music. 
And  the  people  themselves  are  the  entertainment. 


The  specialty  of  this  house  is  enjoying  the  com- 
pany of  family  and  friends.  So  this  suite  was 
designed  to  let  the  cook  join  in  the  con- 
versation and  the  guests  join  in  the  cooking. 

And,  when  the  preparation  is  done,  the 
conversation  continues  over  dinner  in  the 
intimate  dining  alcove. 

This  altogether  inviting  suite  is  an  irresist- 
ible lure  for  family  and  friends.  And  it 
transformed  a  standard  kitchen/dining  room 
layout  into  a  very  special  place  to  be. 


The  designer  solarian®  floor 

Flowing  gracefully  from  space  to  space,  the 
Designer  Solarian  floor  turns  three  separate 
areas  into  one  big,  beautiful  kitchen  suite. 
The  floor's  subtle  color  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  all  of  the  colors  in  the  suite.  And  its 
geometric  pattern  is  echoed  by  the  striking  wall 
and  window  treatments  in  the  kitchen, 
conversation,  and  dining  spaces. 
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Armstrong  Floor  Fashion  Center®  retailer. 
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:!  at  a  great  rate 
ion  ol  cover-point. 
paralysed  silence. 
nch  rubbed 
s.  On  the  field  no  one 
moved.  Mr.  Pollock  stopped  sud- 
denly, looked  round,  and  broke 
into  a  genial  laugh. 

"Darn  me — "  he  began,  and 
then  he  pulled  himself  up  and 
went  on  in  refined  English, 
"Well,  well!  I  thought  I  was  play- 
ing baseball."  He  smiled  disarm- 
ingly  round. 

"Baseball  is  a  kind  of  rounders, 
isn't  it,  Sir?"  said  cover-point 
sympathetically. 

Donald  thought  he  had  never 
seen  an  expression  change  so  sud- 
denly as  Mr.  Pollock's  did  at  this 
harmless,  and  true,  statement.  A 
look  of  concentrated  ferocious 
venom  obliterated  the  disarm- 
ing smile.  Cover-point,  simple 
soul,  noticed  nothing,  however, 
and  Mr.  Pollock  walked  back  to 
the  wicket  in  silence  and  was  out 
next  ball. 

It  is,  in  fact,  possible  to  explain 
cricket  adequately  in  one  sentence.  It  is 
a  game  played  between  two  teams,  of 
eleven  players  each,  and  one  of  these 
teams,  going  out  to  bat  one  at  a  time, 
attempts  to  score  as  many  runs  as  pos- 
sible while  the  other  team  spreads  itself 
around  the  field  and  attempts  to  limit 
these  runs,  a  run  being  scored  when 
the  batsman  strikes  the  ball  sufficiently 
far  to  enable  him  to  run  22  yards  to  the 
bowler's  end  of  the  pitch  before  the 
ball  gets  back  there,  unless  the  ball  has 
been  caught  by  a  fielder  before  it 
bounces,  in  which  case  the  batsman  is 
out,  or  unless  he  misses  the  ball  and  it 
hits  his  stumps,  in  which  case  he  is  also 
out,  and  when  both  teams  have  had 
their  turn,  the  team  that  has  scored  the 
most  runs  has  won.  The  rest  is  detail 
and  can  be  found  in  any  slim  paper- 
back on  the  laws  of  cricket. 

One  year  my  first  match  was  a  trifle 
earlier  than  usual.  We  left  the  field 
temporarily  when  the  snow  turned  to 
hail.  My  next  fixture  was  to  play  for  the 
fathers  against  the  sons  at  the  school 
where  two  of  my  children  were  then 
learning  to  keep  a  straight  bat.  This 
was  my  best  game  that  season:  I  scored 
fifty,  which  is  a  lot  for  me,  and  my  self- 
esteem  lasted  until  the  next  match, 
is  against  grown-ups. 


The  difference  between  boys  and 
grown-ups  is  not,  however,  so  marked 
as  the  difference  between  grown-ups 
and  proper  cricketers.  Occasionally, 
for  reasons  to  do  with  publicity  or 
charity,  people  like  myself — cricketing 
failures  who  drifted  into  show  busi- 
ness— find  themselves  playing  with 
people  who  have  represented  their 
country.  I  was  once  invited  to  Perth  os- 
tensibly to  talk  to  the  Australians  about 
"Whither  drama?" — but  actually,  as  it 
turned  out,  to  captain  a  team  grandi- 
osely titled  the  Rest  of  the  World  XI 
against  the  Perth  Festival  XL  My  star 
bowler  was  Graham  McKenzie,  who 
had  played  for  Australia.  (You  may 
well  be  wondering  why,  in  that  case,  I 
was  the  captain  of  the  team,  and  the 
reason  is  that  although  McKenzie  had 
bowled  for  Australia,  his  plays  were 
rubbish.)  I  was  also  the  catcher  on  my 
team,  or,  as  we  say,  the  wicket  keeper. 
One  of  the  nice  things  about  being 
wicket  keeper  is  that  your  hands  are 
protected  by  thick  armored  gloves 
made  of  leather  and  rubber,  and  it  is 
curiously  satisfying  to  catch  the  ball, 
should  the  batsman  miss  it,  in  this  pain- 
less way.  McKenzie  was  kindly  bowl- 
ing at  half-speed  against  these  local 
amateurs  and  when  his  first  ball  hit  my 
glove  I  thought  my  hand  had  fallen  off. 

Although  bowlers  who  are  able  to 
delude  the  batsman  one  way  or  anoth- 
er, by  speed  or  by  guile,  are  essential  to 
a  team  and  the  successful  ones  proper- 
ly revered,  cricketing  glory  consists  in 
scoring  large  numbers  of  runs.  The 
great  batsmen  are  the  idols.  The  thing 
that  makes  cricket  different  from  golf, 
tennis,  soccer,  rugby,  and  even  base- 
ball, and  that  puts  it  above  all  those 
games  as  a  hero's  game,  is  that  the  bats- 
man is  allowed  only  one  mistake. 
When  he  has  made  it,  he's  finished.  He 
can't  make  it  up  by  winning  the  next 
hole  or  the  next  point  or  scoring  a  goal 
in  the  second  half  or  hitting  a  homer 
with  the  bases  full  as  soon  as  his  turn 
comes  round  again. 

One  team's  innings  can  last  as  long 
as  a  couple  of  days  in  a  test  match,  but  a 
batsman  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  out  on  his  first  ball  has  fulfilled  his 
entire  role  in  that  innings  in  a  couple  of 
minutes.  According  to  Aristotle,  what 
makes  a  tragic  hero  is  that  he  falls  a 
long  way,  and  there  is  a  certain  Aristo- 
telian quality  in  being  out  first  ball.  It 
happens  to  everybody,  even  to  the 


greatest  batsman.  Under  the  expectant 
gaze  of  thousands  of  people  he  walks  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  pavilion  to  the 
middle  of  the  field,  studies  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  opposing  team,  readies  him- 
self for  the  first  delivery,  and  then 
walks  a  hundred  yards  back  to  the  pa- 
vilion under  the  same  gaze,  after  per- 
haps waiting  a  day  and  a  half  for  his 
moment. 

Scoring  no  runs  is  known  as  making 
a  duck  (I  seem  to  remember  that  Al 
"Capp  tried  to  make  something  of  this), 
and  in  Australia,  where  the  game  has 
lost  some  of  its  Britishness,  the  humili- 
ation of  the  batsman  is  sometimes  in- 
tensified by  an  electronic  cartoon  duck 
waddling  along  on  a  giant  screen.  This 
sort  of  thing  explains  why  an  English 
cricketer  who  was  asked  by  Australian 
Immigration  whether  he  had  a  criminal 
record  replied,  "No,  I  didn't  think  it 
was  still  necessary." 

Although  we  do  not  yet  have  elec- 
tronic ducks  in  England,  the  appear- 
ance of  cricket  has  changed  in  ways 
that  don't  have  the  approval  of  us  old- 
timers.  Take  the  uniform.  In  1950  or 
thereabouts  an  uprooted  American 
boy  named  Crump  turned  up  at  my 
school  with  a  baseball  bat,  mit,  catch- 
er's mask,  and  chest  protector.  We 
sneered  at  him  all  summer  and  hurled 
cricket  balls  at  him  for  his  namby- 
pamby  American  ostentation,  and  I 
sometimes  think  of  him  apologetically 
now  as  I  see  English  batsmen  making 
their  way  to  the  crease  with  their  body 
armor  bulging  through  their  shirts  and 
flannels,  their  heads  in  crash  helmets, 
and  their  faces  protected  by  see- 
through  visors  looking  as  though  they 
are  about  to  ride  a  motorcycle  through 
a  flaming  hoop  instead  of  playing  a 
gentleman's  game  of  cricket. 

Gentleman  always  had  a  capital  G 
on  the  cricket  field  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Gentlemen  were  amateurs.  Players 
were  professionals.  There  was  even  a 
Gentlemen  versus  Players  match  at 
Lord's  every  year.  A  man  like  Harold 
Larwood,  who  was  a  Nottinghamshire 
coal  miner  before  he  became  an  En- 
glish cricket  hero  by  terrifying  and  in- 
juring the  Australians  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  would  be  paid,  perhaps  tipped  is 
the  word,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
when  he  took  the  field  for  his  county. 
Today  everybody  is  a  Player.  My  crick- 
et trousers  are  Ian  Botham  trousers,  my 
wicket-keeping  gloves  are  Alan  Knott 
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gloves,  my  bat  is  a  David  Gower  bat. 

Botham  is  the  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent hero  of  English  cricket  at  the  mo- 
ment, a  blond  giant  not  the  least  of 
whose  appeal  is  that  he  scorns  to  wear  a 
helmet.  He  can  be  an  awe-inspiring 
sight  even  from  200  yards,  and  last  year 
in  a  charity  match  I  was  treated  to  this 
from  a  distance  of  inches,  keeping 
wicket  behind  him — I  was  the  catcher, 
as  it  were — while  he  scored  a  couple  of 
hundred  in  about  forty  minutes. 

Some  of  these  runs  were  scored  off 
an  England  bowler  named  Sarah  Pot- 
ter. Women  cricketers  don't  yet  com- 
mand the  following  of  tennis  players  or 
golfers.  In  fact,  I  had  never  seen  a  fe- 
male cricketer  until  that  day.  I  have  to 
report  that  she  scored  about  seventy 
runs  while  your  correspondent  scored 
about  nine.  However,  she  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  my  dismissal,  running  me 
out — which  means,  oh,  dear,  here  we 
go.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  although 
there  is  only  one  batsman  receiving  the 
ball  at  any  given  moment,  there  are  two 
batsmen  out  there,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  pitch,  and  when  a  run  is  scored, 
they  cross  over,  running  to  the  safety  of 
their  respective  creases.  Ms.  Potter, 
striking  the  ball  smartly  past  silly  mid- 
off  (don't  bother,  Al  Capp  was  there 
before  you),  called  for  a  quick  run,  but 
her  legs  were  better  than  mine  in  every 
sense  and  the  ball  got  back  to  my  end  of 
the  pitch  before  I  did.  Running  some- 
body out  is  quite  a  serious  matter,  as 
was  appreciated  by  the  famously  beau- 
tiful mistress  of  the  Eton  schoolboy 
Duke  of  Dorset,  who  sent  her  packing 
after  she  ran  him  out  during  a  match  in 
1754.  This  information  comes  from  a 
tiny  booklet,  Can's  Dictionary  of  Ex- 
traordinary English  Cricketers,  which  is 
full  of  good  stuff  about  people  like 
George  Brown  of  Surrey  whose  fast 
ball  killed  a  dog,  and  the  honorable 
Robert  Grimstone,  president  of  the 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  who  held 
up  progress  at  Lord's  in  about  1830  by 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  a  mow- 
ing machine  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Lord's  flock  of  sheep. 

The  other  day,  as  I  write  this, 
Botham  scored  the  fastest  century  of 
the  season,  100  runs  off  50  balls  in  49 
minutes.  He  managed  this  in  exactly  26 
scoring  strokes.  And  on  yet  another 
day,  as  I  correct  the  proofs,  I  watched 
him  win  a  match  with  a  six  oft  the  last 
ball,  the  sort  of  finish  that  always 
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seemed  a  little  too  much  when  it  oc- 
curred, as  it  occurred  nowhere  else,  in 
the  school  stories  of  my  youth.  It 
should  be  explained  that  a  ball  which 
crosses  the  boundary  is  worth  four 
runs  and  one  which  does  so  before  it 
bounces  is  worth  six  runs.  A  player  like 
myself  might  score  a  six  once  a  year  in  a 
good  year  and  five  or  six  fours  in  an  ex- 
ceptional innings.  Botham  scored  ten 
fours  and  nine  sixes  in  his  hundred 
against  bowling  that,  begging  Ms.  Pot- 
ter's pardon,  could  not  be  compared 
with  what  he  was  facing  in  the  charity 
match.  On  that  occasion  the  cricket 
ground  was  bordered  on  one  side  by  a 
river  into  which  Botham  dispatched 
half  a  dozen  cricket  balls,  not  counting 
the  ones  that  he  hit  in  other  directions 
and  were  retrieved  from  the  surround- 
ing streets.  After  that,  he  signed  the 
autographs  and  got  into  his  Jaguar  and 
drove  away.  A  star.  It  should  be  added 
that  Botham  subsequently  became 
temporarily  unavailable  for  first-class 
cricket  having  been  banned  for  smok- 
ing pot.  This  threw  the  newspapers 
into  confusion.  Was  he  an  example  to 
English  youth  or  a  dreadful  warning? 

Playing  with  Ian  Botham  was  a  pain- 
ful experience  for  me,  reminding  me  of 
how  far  my  life  had  gone  wrong.  Being 
in  the  theater  was  never  what  I  meant. 
What  I  meant  was  keeping  wicket  for 
England  or  at  least  for  Somerset,  which 
was  where  I  lived  when  I  left  school 
and  which  is  now  the  county  Botham 
plays  for.  Alan  Knott,  whose  signature 
is  on  my  gloves,  kept  wicket  for  Kent, 
and  his  predecessor  there  was  Godfrey 
Evans,  who  was  England's  wicket 
keeper  when  I  was  at  my  most  impres- 
sionable age,  eight  to  twenty-two. 

Great  wicket  keepers  are  small  men 
with  the  sort  of  energy  contained  in 
those  rubber  balls  that  come  back  up 
into  your  hand  when  you  drop  them  on 
a  stone  floor.  Evans  had  the  reflexes  of 
a  mousetrap.  At  the  age  of  ten,  I  felt  I 
understood  him  completely.  For  my 
birthday  I  demanded  and  received  his 
book  Behind  the  Stumps,  and  I  under- 
stood why  he  chose  to  include  in  this 
book  a  photograph  of  himself  stump- 
ing a  batsman  "on  the  leg  side,"  for  a 
wicket  keeper's  life  is  full  of  much 
more  spectacular  moments  when  they 
fling  themselves  in  all  directions  like 
soccer  goalies.  In  ten  years  of  keeping 
wicket  at  school  I  suppose  I  stumped 
someone  "on  the  leg  side"  only  three 


or  four  times. 

In  1948  at  Trent  Bridge,  which  is  the 
cricket  ground  of  Nottinghamshire,  I 
sat  one  day  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
wicket  keeper  and  the  bowler  when 
Evans  was  keeping  wicket  for  England 
against  Australia.  The  bowler  was  Alec 
Bedser  of  Surrey  who  was  described  as 
medium  paced,  which  meant  he  was 
about  twice  as  fast  as  any  ball  I  had  ever 
faced  myself.  Evans  and  Bedser  had 
such  a  perfect  understanding  of  each 
other  that  Evans  always  chose  to 
"stand  up"  to  Bedser's  bowling,  there- 
by announcing  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  the  batsman  in  particular  that 
the  batsman  was  liable  to  be  stumped  if 
he  strayed  outside  his  crease.  The 
bowler  also  has  reason  to  be  grateful 
because  a  nimble  batsman  who  sees 
that  the  wicket  keeper  is  positioned  a 
safe  ten  yards  away  might  well  be  dis- 
posed to  advance  toward  the  ap- 
proaching ball  in  order  to  meet  it  on 
the  half  volley  and  knock  it  over  the  pa- 
vilion— and  the  number  of  runs  scored 
off  his  bowling  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  any  bowler.  At  the  same  time, 
standing  up  is  also  a  gesture  of  some 
pride  and  self-confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  wicket  keeper  because  in  the  first 
place  a  deflected  ball  is  infinitely  hard- 
er to  catch  at  close  range  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  any  ball  that  gets  past  the 
wicket  keeper  will  add  to  the  total 
scored  by  the  opposing  team  in  exactly 
the  same  wav  as  if  the  batsman  had  hit 
the  ball. 

So  here  we  are  at  Trent  Bridge  in 
1948  with  Evans  keeping  wicket, 
Bedser  bowling,  and  Barnes  of  Austra- 
lia batting.  A  quicker  ball  from  Bedser 
glanced  off  the  top  edge  of  Barnes's  bat 
and  sailed  high  over  Evans's  head  to 
make  a  comfortable  catch  in  the  posi- 
tion where  any  other  wicket  keeper  in 
the  world  would  have  been  standing  in 
the  first  place.  The  ball  never  reached 
the  ground.  Evans  propelled  himself 
backward  at  astonishing  speed  and 
then,  still  unable  to  see  the  ball  but  hav- 
ing an  instinct  for  where  it  must  be,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  back  under  its 
path.  The  ball  fell  on  his  right  thigh  and 
Evans's  glove,  signed  by  himself, 
grabbed  it.  Barnes  began  the  long  walk 
back  to  the  pavilion.  The  packed 
crowd  applauded  mightily,  but  I  was 
too  chastened  to  join  in  and  have  felt 
much  the  same  about  my  cricket  ever 


since.  □ 
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DRESSER'S  SUCCESS 

Protean  and  prophetic,  England's  greatest  designer  of  useful  objects 
reformed  the  Victorian  style  and  announced  the  advent  of  Modernism 

by  Martin  Filler 


No  shift  in  the  recent  history  of  taste 
has  been  more  telling  than  the  re- 
vived respect  for  Victoriana.  What  was 
once  scorned  as  overwrought  is  now 
prized  as  complex,  what  was  once 
deemed  showy  is  esteemed  as  energet- 
ic, and  what  used  to  be  thought  of  as 
the  very  definition  of  fusty  convention 
looks  new  in  the  light  of  fresh  interest 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Now  it  is 
Modernism  itself  that  often  seems  dat- 
ed. But  Victorian  and  Modern  design 
need  not  be  seen  as  mutually  exclusive. 
Indeed  the  early  historians  of  the  Mod- 
ern movement  traced  many  innovative 
developments  back  to  the  designer  who 
raised  the  richly  decorated  Victorian 
style  to  its  apex  of  excellence  and  si- 
multaneously produced  pieces  of  proto- 
Modern  purity:  Christopher  Dresser. 

This  prolific  British  polymath  was 
the  greatest  creator  of  useful  objects 
made  in  the  industrial  age.  Although 
today  a  cult  figure  among  specialists, 
he  has  otherwise  fallen  into  obscurity. 
This  is  a  pity,  since  Dresser's  enormous 
talents  touched  the  daily  lives  of  far 
more  people  than  his  better  remem- 
bered contemporary  William  Morris. 
If  one  man  could  be  said  to  have 
grasped  the  full  potential  of  the  ma- 


chine for  improving  the  domestic  envi- 
ronment, it  was  Christopher  Dresser. 
As  opposed  to  Morris,  whose  messian- 
ic faith  in  a  return  to  the  preindustrial 
handcrafts  led  not  to  the  defeat  of  the 
machine  but  rather  to  another  mode  of 
luxury  items  for  the  rich,  Dresser  re- 


Three  diverse  pouring  vessels  by  the  versatile  Christopher  Dresser.  Top:  Old 
Hall  Earthenware  pitcher,  c.  1886.  Above  left:  Glass  and  silver  decanter,  in  a  sculpture  by 
LeWitt.  Above  right:  Doulton  stoneware  claret  jug  with  silver-plate  mounts,  1882. 


joiced  in  the  possibilities  of  the  new. 

"Workmen!"  Dresser  exhorted  in 
his  1873  book  Principles  of  Decorative 
Design.  "It  is  fortunate  that  the  best  ve- 
hicles for  art  are  the  least  costly  materi- 
als." Elsewhere  he  warned,  "If  the 
designer  forms  works  which  are  ex- 
pensive, he  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  who  might  otherwise  en- 
joy them."  Morris  eventually  found  his 
labor-intensive  products  could  be  af- 
forded only  by  the  upper  classes;  it  was 
a  trap  Dresser  would  not  fall  into. 

His  output  embraced  virtually  ev- 
ery component  of  home  living.  Indoor 
and  outdoor  furniture,  ceramics, 
glassware,  wallpaper,  fabrics,  carpets, 
silver,  and  metalwork  of  every 
description  poured  forth  from  Dress- 
er's studio  during  concentrated  spurts 
of  activity  when  he  was  engaged  by  one 
manufacturer  or  another.  He  was  end- 
lessly inventive,  as  demonstrated  by  his 
virtuoso  series  of  electroplated  silver 
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■  acks:  their  originality  and  variety 
arc  the  result  of  Dresser's  tireless  re- 
thinking of  the  same  design  problem. 

From  precocious  youth  to  produc- 
tive old  age — Dresser  died  in  1904  at 
age  seventy  while  on  a  business  trip  to  a 
textile  center  in  Alsace — he  was  the 
perfect  exemplar  of  the  English  design 
reformer.  He  was  one  of  the  first  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  new  educational  system 
that  sought  a  radical  improvement  in 
the  consumer  goods  of  the  world's 
leading  manufacturing  nation.  The  ex- 
uberant flush  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion had  faded,  and  mass-produced 
articles  made  without  sufficient 
thought  to  design  quality  had  begun  to 
swamp  the  marketplace.  In  1837,  the 
year  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  to 
the  throne  and  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  the  School  of  Design  opened  in 
London  to  raise  aesthetic  standards 
and  provide  a  systematic  method  of 
preparing  designers  to  serve  Great 
Britain's  burgeoning  industries. 

A  decade  after  its  founding,  the  thir- 
teen-year-old Christopher  Dresser, 


Silver  and  ebony  tureen  and  ladle,  1880 

son  of  a  minor  tax  collector,  entered 
the  School  of  Design.  There  he  re- 
ceived scholarships  and  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  critic  and  mission- 
ary theorist  Sir  Henry  Cole,  who 
sought  to  reorganize  the  curriculum — 
which  had  drifted  away  from  industrial 
design  toward  the  fine  arts — to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  his  rigorously 
pragmatic  attitudes.  In  his  way  of 
thinking,  even  decoration  ought  to  be 
useful.  Cole's  utilitarian  ideas  were  re- 
flected in  Dresser's  later  definition  of 
"ornament  [as]  that  which,  superad- 
ded to  utility,  renders  the  object  more 


acceptable  through  bestowing  upon  it 
an  amount  of  beauty  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  possess." 

Another  crucial  role  model  for  the 
young  student  at  the  school  was  Owen 
Jones,  the  designer  whose  particular 
interest  in  stylized  pattern  taken  from 
nature  became  another  cornerstone  of 
the  Dresser  philosophy,  which  he  en- 
visioned as  a  "national  system  of  or- 
namentation .  .  .  revealed  through  the 
sciences."  Jones  was  so  impressed  with 
'his  pupil  that  he  asked  Dresser  to  con- 
tribute a  plate  of  illustrations  on  the 
"geometrical  arrangement  of  flowers"  to 
his  1856  masterwork,  The  Grammar  of 
Ornament,  the  most  important  design 
sourcebook  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Botany  became  the  other  great  inter- 
est in  Dresser's  life,  and  during  the 
1850s  he  applied  himself  to  its  study 
with  fanatic  attentiveness.  He  held  sev- 
eral professorships,  wrote  three  books 
and  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject, 
delivered  scholarly  papers  to  learned 
societies,  and  in  1860  was  given  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  the  Universi- 
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Glazed  Linthorpe  jug  by  Dresser  next 
to  unglazed  terra-cotta  blank,  c.  1879-82. 

ty  of  Jena  in  Prussia  "in  consideration 
of  services  he  has  rendered  to  botanical 
science."  His  command  of  the  formal 
language  of  nature  was  akin  to  the 
thorough  training  in  the  Classical 
orders  architects  still  received  at  that 
time.  Unlike  many  of  their  counter- 
parts today,  Christopher  Dresser  and 
his  contemporaries  knew  that  mere  en- 
thusiasm for  a  style  was  not  enough 
and  that  solid  knowledge  of  its  sources, 
principles,  and  techniques  was  needed 
before  any  meaningful  experimenta- 
tion could  take  place. 

Dresser  started  his  active  career  as 
an  industrial  designer  in  the  early 
1860s.  In  1867  a  critic  wrote,  "For 
some  years  past  the  taste  and  skill  of 
Dr.  Dresser  have  been  put  into  requisi- 
tion by  some  of  the  leading  art  manu- 
facturers both  of  England  and  the 
Continent.  .  .both  as  a  designer  of 
models  and  patterns  and  as  a  general 
art  adviser."  But  it  is  from  the  follow- 
ing decade  that  documented  pieces  by 
Dresser  begin  to  appear:  cast-iron  fur- 
niture for  the  historic  Coalbrookdale 
factory  in  Shropshire;  metalwork  of 
various  kinds  for  firms  in  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  and  London;  and  ceram- 


Three  Clutha  glass  vases  by  Dresser, 
c.  1885,  anticipating  Art  Nouveau  designs. 
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AwfMmn/Vv  m/<?r  /CAS/.  A  classic  collection  of  fashion,  Icathergoods,  shoes  and  accessories  created  to  suit  your  individual  style. 
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NEWYORK        BEVERLY  HILLS        PALM  BEACH        CHICAGO        BAL  HARBOUR        SHORT  HILLS        TROY        SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA        PALM  SPRINGS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  HONOLULU  ATLANTA  PHOENIX  LAKE  TAHOE  LAS  VEGAS  ATLANTIC  CITY  CHARLESTON  BOSTON 

Photographs  by  FabnzioFem  All  merchandise  from  the  Gucci  Autumn/Winter  Collection  Available  in  our  stores  or  through  our  catalogue  For  store  addresses  or  further  information  call  1-800-221-2590  To  receive  our  annual 
catalogue  subscription  send  $6  00  (includes  postage)  to  Gucci,  CSB  3168,  Department  727,  Melville,  New  York  11747  The  American  Express®  and  Gucci  Cards  welcomed  ©  Gucci  America,  Inc  1987 
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From  a  collection  of  fine  nineteenth  century  watercolors  and  oil  paintings 

vTZ-*  on  location  at 
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Guinevere  Antiques  Ltd.  578  King's  Road,  London  SW6    Telephone  (01)  736-2917 

Stephanie  Hoppen  Ltd.  17  Walton  Street,  London  SW3  2HX    Telephone  (01)589-3678 

Stephanie  Hoppen  Inc.  305  East  61st  Street,  New  York  10021  by  appointment  only(212)  753-0175 


The  European 
Collection 

Rome  Paris  London 
Brussels  Munich 


Distributor:  USA    STROHEIM  &  ROMANN,  INC. 

155  East  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Dial:  (212)691-0700 


Distributor:  CANADA    SAMO  international  fabrics       Headquarters:  JAB  JOSEF  ANSTOETZ 
320  Davenport  Rd.  P.O.  Box 529 


Toronto,  Ontario 
Tel.  (416)  920-3020 


D-4800  Bielefeld  1 
West-Germany 
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'Mother  always  said  the  sterling  was  for  specidgpests"] 
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Don't  just  set  the  table.  Set  the  mood. 

Towue 

S25  Fifth  Avenue  during  the  Fall  New  York  Tabletop  and  Accessories  Show,  November  1-7. 


DESIGN 


ics  for  a  number  of  makers,  including 
Doulton,  Minton,  Old  Hall,  Wedg- 
wood, and  most  notably  the  Linthorpe 
Art  Pottery  in  Yorkshire. 

In  an  amazingly  fertile  three-year  pe- 
riod between  1879  and  1882,  Dresser 
devised  a  staggering  array  of  new  forms 
for  Linthorpe.  Together  these  vases, 
jugs,  bottles,  and  plates  offer  a  display 
of  erudition  and  inspiration  equaled 
during  the  later  flowering  of  Art  Nou- 
veau — many  of  whose  tendencies 
Dresser's  designs  point  toward — only 
by  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany.  Some  of 
Dresser's  Linthorpe  pieces  show  a  con- 
versance with  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ceramics,  others  the  Precolumbian  and 
Peruvian  wares  then  far  less  familiar  in 
Europe.  But  many,  wholly  without 
precedent,  must  have  been  pure  inven- 
tion. They  do,  however,  anticipate  lat- 
er vanguard  works.  Some  are  as  bizarre 
as  the  crimped  and  gnarled  fantasies  of 
the  turn-of-the-century  Mississippi 
potter  George  Ohr;  others  are  as 
smoothly  streamlined  as  the  biomor- 
phic  American  Modern  line  by  Russel 
Wright  over  a  half  century  afterward. 

Dresser's  later  association  with  the 
glassmakers  James  Couper  &  Sons  of 
Glasgow,  which  began  around  1885, 
was  likewise  predictive  of  new  direc- 
tions more  commonly  attributed  to 
other  artists  who  came  after  this  true 
pioneer's  lead.  His  Clutha  glass  (the 
name  was  taken  from  the  archaic  term 
for  Glasgow's  River  Clyde),  like  his 
Linthorpe  pottery,  indicates  that 
Dresser  was  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  medium.  Egyptian,  Roman,  Per- 
sian, and  Venetian  glassware  were  all 
known  to  him,  but  as  always  Dresser 
went  far  beyond  direct  imitation  and 
addressed  himself  specifically  to  the 
unique  properties  of  the  material,  ex- 
ploring how  he  could  take  it  to  its 
expressive  limits. 

The  ductility  of  molten  glass  and  its 


ability  to  be  worked  with  ease  into  at- 
tenuated shapes  fascinated  Dresser, 
and  his  Clutha  glass  gives  jubilant  testi- 
mony to  his  creative  excitement.  The 
whirling,  slithery  forms  of  its  most  ex- 
ceptional examples  are  wonders  of 
freedom  and  abstraction,  but  never  do 
they  appear  excessive  or  outlandish,  as 
much  Art  Nouveau  design  seems  in 
retrospect.  This  is  because  of  Dresser's 
solid  sense  of  proportional  integrity,  a 
unifying  factor  in  an  oeuvre  of  great 
stylistic  multiplicity. 

"I  have  sought  to  embody  chiefly  the 
one  idea  of  power,  energy,  force  or  vig- 
our," Dresser  wrote  in  Principles  of 
Decorative  Design,  and  he  did  so  with 
uniform  success  whether  he  was  de- 
signing a  cast-iron  coatrack,  a  silver- 
and-glass  cruet  set,  or  the  covers  of  his 
own  books.  "In  order  to  [do]  this,"  he 
continued,  "I  have  employed  such 
lines  as  we  see  in  the  bursting  buds  of 
spring,  when  the  energy  of  growth  is  at 
its  maximum,  and  especially  such  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  spring  growth  of  a 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation;  I  have 
also  availed  myself  of  those  forms  to  be 
seen  in  certain  bones  of  birds  which  are 
associated  with  the  organs  of  flight, 
and  which  give  us  an  impression  of 
great  strength,  as  well  as  those  observ- 
able in  the  powerful  propelling  fins  of 
certain  species  offish." 

No  wonder  the  objects  made  to  the 
designs  of  Dresser  still  have  such  a  tan- 
gible spirit  of  animation,  in  contrast 
with  most  of  what  was  manufactured 
by  others  during  the  four  decades  of 
his  brilliant  career.  Though  again 
prized  for  their  unquestionable  curios- 
ity, the  typical  products  of  the  Victori- 
an age  belong  on  a  quaint  whatnot  in 
the  corner  of  history.  The  vital  conjur- 
ings  of  Christopher  Dresser,  however, 
leap  to  the  fore  with  all  the  vigor  of  his 
restless  mind,  clarity  of  his  visionary 
eye,  and  sureness  of  his  steady  hand.  □ 


;sn  results  is 


Dresser's  gift  for  rethinking  the  same  problem  and  achieving  in 
summarized  by  three  variations  on  the  theme  of  toast  rack  in  silver  plate,  c.  1879-81. 
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Crystal  Stemware 


Val  St.  Lambert*  crystal  from 
Towle!  In  the  14th  century  Val  St. 
Lambert  was  designed  for  kings. 
Which  is  why  you  chose  to  use    ^  k 
it  tonight.  You  knew  giving 
him  the  royal  treatment  / 
couldn't  hurt. 

Your  Towle  sterl-  II 


.* 


ing  is  a  pattern  you         V\v 
chose  to  match  the  vi 

sterling  pieces  your  grand-  ^  , 
mother  had  given  you.  She  ;*J 
would  never  approve  of  & 
the  way  you  use  them.  fflk 
Then  again,  she  would  \J 
never  know.  * 

Then  there  was  the      | 
Towle  silver  mirror  and  brush  \ 
set — just  so  he'd  know  that 
he  wasn't  the  only  person 
you  cared  about. 

Towle.  Don't  just  set 
the  table.  Set  the  mood. 


Old  Master 

Vanity  Set 


Towue 
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on  a  fo 


jlochana. 

modern-day  miracles 
ndred  year  old  machine. 


Sulochana  is  busy  working  on  an  aidu '  -  pronounced  I  do '. 

She  is  laying  out  the  weft  for  marking  the  Ikat  pattern.  Her  fingers  move  like  lightning, 
the  delicate  yarn  rarely  snaps.  Later,  she  will  use  a  rough  stick,  dip  it  in  the  dye,  draw  the  pattern 
and  send  it  for  dyeing. 

Sulochana  lives  in  a  tiny  village  in  Hyderabad.  She  has  never  seen  a  car  or  a  television  set. 
She  does  not  know  that  her  silks  fascinate  people  in  New  York,  Paris  and  London  She  only  lives 
for  her  work,  her  family  and  a  few  simple  dreams. . . 
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SHYAM  AHU|A 


NEW  YORK   201    East  56lh  Street  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY   10022  Tel   212  644  5910.  Telex   4933009  SAPLNYC 
BOMBAY  (Head  Office)   32  Dr  A  B  Road  Worli  Bombay  400  018.  Tel   4938030/31/32  Telex   01 1 -73690  WHDH  IN 
DELHI   3  Local  Shopping  Complex  Biock  E  G  K  II  New  Delhi  1 10  048  Tel   6434531   Telex   65979  SAPL  IN 


BANGALORE   6  Se!  •:  Langford  Rd    Langford  Town  Bangalore  560  025  Telex   08-452931  SAPL  IN 


THE  EDGE-B87SA63 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
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John  Widdicomb  Furniture 

Lovingly  created  in  the  spirit  of  an  age. 


Making  History 


John  Widdicomb®  Company     601  Fifth  Street,  N.W.     Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49504     Telephone  (616)  459-7173 


Available  To  The  Trade 

Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dania, 

Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Also:  John  Stuart,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  DC; 

C.J.  Hall,  Dallas,  Houston;  Furniture  Galleries,  Denver;  Carlton-James,  Troy; 

Sayre-Strand,  Minneapolis;  Decorators  Walk,  Seattle;  deCondes,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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4ALLBONEI 

TRADITIONAL  ENGLISH  KITCHENS 


///  this  English  Countr)  kitchen  the  cabinets  are  hand-painted  in  cream  -  the  traditional 

color  of  a  farmhouse  dairy.  Smalibone  kitchens  can  be  painted  in  whatever  color  you  or  your  designer 

chooses.  Mote  the  distinctive  Smalibone  features  such  ;is  hand-carved  fishtail  frieze  and  canopy. 

Cabinetr)  is  designed  and  made  to  order  in  the  authentic  English  tradition, 

and  fits  all  I  IS.  and  Europt  \'in  appliances. 

SHOWROOM:  A&D  BUILDING,  150  EAST  58TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10155.  TELEPHONE  (212)  935-3222 

Please  send  $5.00  for  your  48  page  full  color  Smalibone  Catalog  of  Kitchens,  Bedrooms  and  Bathrooms  with  this  coupon  to: 
Smalibone  Inc..  150  East  58th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  IOI55/or  telephone  (212)  935-3222. 


Name 


Telephone 
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Zip  Code 


H&G/11/87 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


In  1860,  quite  without  realizing  it,  Sanderson  created  the  English  look. 
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naturally  to  us  over  a  century  ago.  Those  garden  chintzes, 
those  aristocratic  damasks  and  authentic  William  Morris  < 
patterns;  they  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  English  look.  And  | 


i  you  II  una  our  w 
fabrics  in  so  many  of  the  great  country  ho 
»  England.  So  if  you  wish  to  recreate  the  true  English  look, 
\  look  to  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons.  Where  it  all  began. 


Sanderson 


Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons,  D&D  Building,  979  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City       Designers  Walk,  320  Davenport  Road,  Toronto 

Through  Interior  Designers  and  Architects. 


Atlanta/Miami:  Hugh  Cochran  •  Boston:  Walls  Unlimited  •  Chicago/Minneapolis:  Holly  Hunt  •  Dallas/Houston:  Gerald  Hargett 
Los  Angeles/Laguna  Niguel:  J.  Robert  Scott  •  San  Francisco/Denver:  Shears  &  Window  •  Washington  D.C.:  Marion  Kent  •  Seattle:  Collins  &  Draheim 


DRIVE  A  STUNNING  NEW  OUTFIT. 
'88  FORD  BRONCO  II. 


THE  LOOK  YOU  LIKE, 
THE  BIG  V-6  POWER  AND 
REAR  ANTI-LOCK  BRAKES 
YOU  WANT.  AND  THE 
EDDIE  BAUER  MODEL- 
SO  YOU  CAN  GO 
EVERYWHERE  IN  STYLE. 

Most  women  have 
that  one  special  dress  or 
outfit  in  their  wardrobe. 
It's  the  one  they  can  just 
"throw  on"  and  know 
they  look  good. 

Well,  the  versatile 
Ford  Bronco  II  gives  you 
that  same  feeling.  You 


know  it  looks  good  any- 
where, anytime  and  for 
any  occasion. 

FREE  TO  MOVE. 

You  get  an  impres- 
sive multiple-port  EFI 
V-6  engine  standard. 
Powered  to  get  you 
where  you  want  to  go, 
be  it  on  or  off  the  road. 
Plus  sure,  straight 
stops  with  rear  Anti- 
lock  brakes-another 
standard! 

STYLISH  ACCESSORIES. 

The  Bronco  II  can 
be  yours  with  a  wide 


choice  of  "dress  up" 
options.  There's  the 
exclusive  Eddie  Bauer 

model  with  specially 
II 


designed  upholster 
and  paint.  Also,  this 
year  there's  a  new  3 
Sport  model  with  ai 
attractive  on-the-go 
look. 

The  Bronco  II  als 
comes  with  a  variet 
of  options  featured 
different  value  pack 
ages.  All  designed  to 


Buckie  up— together  we  con  save  lives. 


>ur  tastes  and  desires. 

EELS,  FLATS  OR 
MAKERS. 

Again,  you  have  your 
loice.  The  Bronco  II 
as  a  2-wheel-drive- 
ily  model  lor  around 
ie  town  driving.  ( )r  the 
wheel  drive  version 
hich  lets  you  move 
trough  town  and  out 
i  the  boonies,  shifting 
om  2 -wheel  drive  to 
wheel  drive  high  by 
ist  pushing  a  button 
fi  Ford's  "Touch-Drive" 
)tion. 

So,  whatever  your 
yle,  there's  a  Bronco  II 
)  suit  you. 

60  WARRANTY. 

Covers  powertrain 


SPECIFICATIONS 


MODELS: 

Eddie  Bauer... exclusive 
design  edition. 

XL  Sport  ...special  trim 
and  features  for  sporty 
performance  look. 

XLT...one  of  the  popular 
value  packages. 

XL. ..equipped  for  fun-to- 
drive  action. 

MAJOR  STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT: 

Power  Brakes  (Rear  Anti- 
lock  in  2WI)  mode) 
Power  Steering 
Gas  Pressurized  Shocks 
Tinted  Glass 
Halogen  Headlights 
Interval  Wipers 

DRIVETRAINS: 

2.9L  EFI  V-6 

5-Speed  Manual  O.I). 

4-Spd.  Auto.  O.I).  Opt. 

2WDor4WD 

Opt  "Touch-Drive"  4WD 


for  6  years/60,000  miles, 
body-panel  rust- 
through  for  6  years/ 
100,000  miles.  Restric- 
tions and  deductible 
apply* 

LIFETIME  SERVICE 
GUARANTEE. 

Participating  dealers 
back  their  customer- 
paid  work  with  a  free 
Lifetime  Service 
Guarantee,  good  for 
as  long  as  you  own 
your  vehicle.  Restric- 
tions apply* 


BEST-BUILT 
AMERICAN  TRUCKS 
7  YEARS  RUNNING. 

Based  on  an  average 
of  owner- reported 
problems  in  a  series 
of  surveys  of  '81-  '87 
models  designed  and 
built  in  North 
America.  At  Ford, 
"Quality  is  Job  1." 

*Ask  your  Ford  Dealer  for  copies 
of  these  limited  warranties. 
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FORD  BRONCO  II 


BUILT  FUN  TOUGH 


BOOKS 


ALL  BOOKED  UP 

A  bibliophile's  advice  on  how  to  live  with 
too  much  of  a  good  thing 

By  A.  L.  Rowse 


Living  with  books  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  I  know,  for  I  have  to  live 
with  a  library  of  some  10,000  to  12,000 
volumes.  As  a  historian,  I  need  a  large 
number  of  history  and  reference 
books,  and  since  I  am  equally  interest- 
ed in  literature,  that  more  than  doubles 
the  number. 

Everyone  has  some  books  with  par- 
ticular associations — birthday  or  wed- 
ding gifts,  school  or  college  prizes. 
Then  there  are  books  that  simply  accu- 
mulate— as  someone  said,  "like  ver- 
min." These  may  be  stowed  away  or 
weeded  out  from  time  to  time.  Other- 
wise, they  are  liable  to  push  one  out  of 
house  and  home. 

If  you  are  a  collector  with  a  fixation, 
however,  it  is  different.  You  will  put  up 
with  anything.  I  knew  a  famous  collec- 
tor in  Cornwall,  Isaac  Foot,  father  of 
Labour  party  leader  Michael  Foot  and 
of  Lord  Caradon  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  father,  old  Isaac,  had  a  li- 
brary of  over  70,000  in  his  roomy 
country  house — since  acquired  by  the 
University  of  California  and  the  bulk  of 
which  is  dispersed  about  two  or  three 
campuses,  where  I  have  seen  them. 

I  knew  them  in  their  original  home. 


Bibliophilism  in 

Cornwall.  From 

A.  L.  Rowse's  shelves, 

above  from  left, 

Elizabethan  and 

Shakespeare  books,  a 

work  in  progress, 

and  books  by 

the  author,  who,  right, 

is  doing  what 

comes  naturally. 

Six  attics  crammed 
with  books;  every 
room  in  the  house 
shelved  for  books; 
books  in  the  bed- 
rooms, on  the  beds, 
and  under  the  beds;  unused  doorways 
were  shelved  for  books,  and  so  was  the 
dining-room  hatch — you  couldn't  pass 
the  food  through.  It  was  too  much  real- 
ly and  intolerable  for  poor  Mrs.  Foot's 
housekeeping.  One  day  I  was  in  the 
house  when  the  old  fellow  was  trying  to 
smuggle  in  yet  another  bookcase.  His 
wife  was  practically  in  tears.  I  did  my 
best  to  help  her,  and  said  to  him, 
"Don't  you  occasionally  have  a  weed- 
out?" 

He  replied,  "Did  I  hear  you  use  the 
word  weed  in  relation  to  books?" 


He  had  a  sense  of 
humor,  but  he  got  that 
bookcase  in. 

He  was  a  Methodist 
teetotaler.  Mrs.  Foot 
had  a  daily  help  from 
the  village  who 
summed  up  the  situa- 
tion, "Thank  good- 
ness, my  old  man's 
weakness  is  only 
drink." 

It  is  true  that  Isaac 
Foot's  collection  had 
some  very  interesting 
books.  He  had  first 
editions  of  Milton,  including  Paradise 
Lost,  and  a  large  gathering  of  rare  Bi- 
bles in  various  languages.  Rather  sur- 
prisingly, he  had  a  great  many  first 
editions  of  modern  novelists,  including 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  whom  I  should  not 
have  thought  his  cup  of  tea. 

However,  though  a  leading  Non- 
conformist, he  was  catholic  in  his  tastes 
and  would  buy  the  same  book  in  differ- 
ent editions  three  or  four  times  over. 
That  was  going  too  far.  I  don't  call  that 
living  with  books;  I  call  that  living  with 
the  books  on  top  of  one. 
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To  Order  CaH  foil  Free  1-800-645-6769.  Credit  Card  Orderg 


Crane  Plumbingware's  Emperor  Whirlpool  and 
Renaissance  Steamsuite/Whirlpool  combination  are 
made  from  Aristech  Acrylic  Sheet. 


Aristech  Acrylic. . .  the  right 
material  for  your  bath. 


Whether  you're  building  a  home  or  remodel- 
ing the  one  you're  in,  selecting  the  right 
materials  is  important  to  you.  When  it  comes 
to  choosing  your  tub  or  whirlpool,  Aristech 
Acrylic  is  the  right  material. 

You'll  appreciate  the  quality  and  economy 
of  acrylic  surfaced  units.  Acrylic's  brilliant 
high  gloss  colors  don't  fade,  and  maintain 
their  premium  appearance  for  many  years.  Its 
hard,  smooth  surface  Is  as  tough  and  durable 
as  it  looks... and  yet  is  warm  to  the  touch. 

Aristech  Acrylic's  strength  provides  tubs, 
showers  and  whirlpools  with  a  premium 
appearance  and  long  life... well  beyond  the 
natural  life  of  many  other  materials.  It  is  stain 
it  Qnd  easy  to  clean  with  recommended 


Ask  your  builder,  contractor  or  plumbing- 
ware  dealer  to  show  you  products  made  of 
acrylic... Aristech  Acrylic. 

It's  the  right  material. 

Aristech  Chemical  Corporation,  Acrylic 
Sheet  Unit,  7350  Empire  Drive,  Florence, 
Kentucky  41042. 


/IRISTECHJ 


CENTURY 


JAY  SPECTRE  COLLECTION 


For  more  information,  please  call  800-852-5552.  Century  Furniture  Company,  Hickory,  North  Carolina  28603. 
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CHADEAU  AUTHENTIC  FRENCH  DOOR 


ARIEL  CIRCLE  HEAD  WINDOW 


ARIEL  SLIDING  PATIO  DOOR 


ARIEL  DOUBLE  HUNG  WINDOW 


PRADO  INSULATED  SWINGING  PATIO  DOOR 


ARIEL  CASEMENT  WINDOW 


ADD  SOMETHING  SPECIAL  TO  YOUR  HOME.  ADD  PEACHTREE  INSULATED  WINDOWS  AND  DOORS. 

Peachtree  insulated  windows  and  doors  are  special  because  they  are  so 
beautiful.  Their  beauty  is  enhanced  when  they  are  combined  with  one 
another  to  form  unusually  distinctive  units.  For  information  on  Peachtree's 
very  special  line  of  insulated  windows,  patio  doors  and  entry  doors,  call  our 
toll-free  number.  800-447-4700  IN  ALASKA:  800-447-0890 


WINDOWS  &  DOORS 


A    COMPANY    OF    THE    INDAL   GROUP 
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AVANTI  INSULATED  ENTRY  DOOR  SYSTEM 


PRADO  CLASSIC  WOOD  SWINGING  PATIO  DOOR 


CARVEL  WOOD  SLIDING  PATIO  DOOR. 


>4  luminous  lamp. 
Serenely  magnifi- 
cent in  every  detail 
A  lamp  to  give 
radiance  to  your 
surroundings  and 
subtle  illumination 

your  life. 
IfsaStiffel, 
of  course. 


Stiffel Showrooms:  Dallas.  High  Point.  New  York     c  1Q87.  The  Stiffel  Company 


ke  a  closer  look. 
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WAITING  11 
YEARS  FOR... 


YOURS 

AT  A  20% 

DISCOUNT. 
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announcing  the  one  indispensable 
home  design  book  for  the  decade 
ahead. 

When  Terence  Conran's  first  House 
Book  burst  upon  the  design  scene  in 
1974,  it  created  an  instant  sensation. 
Over  400,000  copies  were  sold  and  the 
world  of  design  was  revolutionized 
overnight.  Now  Terence  Conran  has 
surpassed  himself  with  his  all  new 
encyclopedic  volume  —  THE  NEW 
HOUSE  BOOK.  It's  packed  with  ideas 
and  instructions  for  everything  from 
planning  your  dream  house  for  the  90's 
to  redecorating  your  rooms  in  today's 
most  imaginative,  bold  new  styles.  For 
the  first  time,  you  can  create  the  same 
dramatic  effect  achieved  by  professional 
interior  designers.  Write  or  call  now  for 
your  own  and  gift  copies  at  $32.  plus  $3. 
postage  and  handling  each  —  a  20% 
discount  off  the  regular  $40.  price. 

•  750  ALL  -  NEW  full-color 
photographs  of  actual  homes 

•  120,000  words  of  text  and  captions 

•  9V2"  x  11" 

•  368  pages 

CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-826-1100 

or  send  order  to: 

Conde  Nast  Collection 

PO  Box  10850 

Dept.  P34 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 

'Residents  of  NY,  CA,  GA,  IL,  MA,  CO,  IA  please  add 
appropriate  sales  tax. 


BOOKS 


I  nearly  got  into  that  condition,  until 
I  disposed  of  a  large  section  of  my  pre- 
vious library  to  an  American  universi- 
ty. I  had  found  that  if  you  start  with  a 
dozen  books  on  the  top  stair  of  the 
staircase,  you  can  put  two  dozen  on  the 
second  stair,  three  on  the  third,  piling 
up  as  you  go  down,  leaving  just  enough 
room  to  go  up  or  down  but  not  enough 
to  pass  anybody. 

I  have  known  a  worse  state  of  affairs 
in  the  rooms  of  bachelor  dons  at  Ox- 
ford— the  room  piled  up  with  books 
on  the  floor  so  that  one  had  to  thread 
one's  way  gingerly,  for  fear  of  knocking 
over  a  pile,  to  get  to  the  only  chair  avail- 
able^— all  the  rest  heaped  up,  of  course. 

And  I  still  know  a  historic  Elizabe- 
than house  in  Cornwall  that  is  very 
bookish  with  desirable  first  editions  I 
very  much  envy  lying  around.  There 
the  books  are  placed  in  neat  piles  on  all 
the  windowsills.  Now,  that  isn't  right. 
In  that  big  house  of  many  rooms  at 
least  one  should  be  dedicated  to  a  li- 
brary where  most  of  the  books  could 
be  concentrated. 

But  not  all  books  should  be  in  one 
room.  I  like  the  custom  of  having  a 
small  rack  of  well-chosen  books  of  var- 
ied reading  by  the  bedside  for  guest  or 
owner.  I  love  reading  in  bed,  early 
morning  or  last  thing  at  night,  whether 
staying  with  people,  in  hotels,  in  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  or  most  of  all  at  home. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  pushed  by  my 
books  from  a  small  house  into  a  coun- 
try house  with  a  good  many  rooms.  So  I 
have  been  able  to  put  my  precept  into 
practice,  with  the  largest  room  for  the 
library.  Here  I  have  concentrated  the 
chief  collection  that  remains  of  my  rare 
books,  with  all  the  Elizabethan  and 
Shakespeare  books  that  I  need  for 
work.  I  can  do  most  of  my  serious  six- 
teenth-century writing  there. 

Division  of  book  space  according  to 
subject  is  the  clue  to  living  with  books, 
if  you  have  a  large  number.  I  devote 
different  rooms  to  my  subjects  of  inter- 
est. A  downstairs  study  has  most  of  my 
books  about  Cornwall;  above  it  is  a 
study  of  autobiographical  interest. 

Contemporary  writers  are  mostly  in 
a  large  bookcase  that  runs  along  the 
main  corridor  upstairs;  a  smaller  case 
has  French  and  Russian  literature,  the 
latter  in  translation.  A  long  corridor  in 
the  wing  has  nineteenth-  and  twenti- 
eth-century history,  mainly  British  but 


also  German,  Italian,  Russian. 

Farther  along,  space  is  devoted  to 
American  history,  with  another  whole 
study  given  up  to  American  literature, 
topography,  catalogues  of  museums, 
and  my  one  American  antique,  a  pretty 
Victorian  oil  lamp  with  a  white  dome. 

A  back  study  has  nothing  but  fiction 
in  English  and  French.  Other  areas 
have  other  subjects:  one  devoted  to 
Elizabethan  voyages  of  discovery  to 
Virginia,  navigation,  and  science;  an- 
-  other  to  English  topography,  county 
histories,  and  guides  to  historic  towns 
and  mansions.  I  also  have  a  consider- 
able section  of  art-history  books  in  dif- 
ferent places  according  to  size — some 
are  rather  large  and  require  tall  spaces. 

I  have  found  you  can  read  a  person 
by  the  books  he  or  she  possesses.  Be- 
fore the  war  I  remember  seeing  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II's  study  in  the  Schloss  in 
Berlin,  totally  destroyed  in  the  war.  It 
was  a  small  room  with  a  large  desk 
made  from  the  timbers  of  Nelson's  Vic- 
tory. The  books  were  half  German,  half 
English;  partly  modern  history  and 
partly  theology.  I  saw  the  very  copy  of 
Winston  Churchill's  biography  of  his 
father,  Lord  Randolph,  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  kaiser  after  the  Ger- 
man military  maneuvers  in  1906. 

Then  again,  there  is  Churchill's  own 
library  at  Chartwell  for  everybody  to 
see  or  Franklin  Roosevelt's  at  Hyde 
Park  on  the  Hudson,  really  the  library 
of  an  old-fashioned  country  squire — 
collected  editions  of  standard  authors 
brought  together  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

Churchill's  library  is  eloquent  of  the 
man — half  history  and  modern  poli- 
tics, half  literature,  sets  of  standard  au- 
thors. When  I  was  there  with  him,  he 
had  seven  folio  volumes  of  original  let- 
ters and  papers  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  whose  biography  he 
wrote  in  four  volumes.  These  were 
from  Blenheim  Palace,  where  there  is  a 
vast  long  library  appropriate  to  a  pal- 
ace. As  there  is  at  Althorp,  the  home  of 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  for  the  Spen- 
cers of  both  branches  were  great  book 
collectors. 

I  I  couldn't  live  without  books.  I 
sjhould  be  completely  off  the  rails  and 
not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I 
have  always  loved  reading  from  the 
time  when,  as  a  little  boy  of  four  or  five, 
it  was  found  that  I  could  read  when  I 
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Strong.  Silent.  Sensual.  The  1988 
Jaguar  XJ6  is  completely  new,  yet 
it  reflects  all  the  very  finest  traits 
of  its  forebears. 

True  to  Jaguar  tradition,  its 
new,  fuel  injected  six  cylinder 
engine  has  double  overhead  cams. 
However,  the  added  sophistication 
of  24  valves  further  enhances 
power  and  high-speed  response. 
Unique  "pendulum"  isolation 
refines  Jaguar's  renowned  fully 
independent  suspension.  A  Bosch 
anti-lock  (ABS)  system  supple- 
ments its  four  wheel  power  disc 


brakes.  And  an  ingenious  J-gate 
selector  lets  the  driver  take  full 
advantage  of  the  ZF  four  speed/ 
overdrive  automatic  transmission 
by  offering  a  choice  of  fully  auto- 
matic shifting,  or  the  manual 
selection  of  gears  two  through 
four. 

In  the  totally  redesigned  XJ6, 
the  Old  World  splendor  of  supple 
leather  and  polished  burl  walnut  is 
complemented  by  truly  enlight- 
ened engineering.  There  are  seven 
microprocessors  to  regulate 
mechanical  and  driver  information 


systems,  which  include  a  trip 
computer  and  a  Vehicle  Condition 
Monitor  that  continually  checks 
27  vehicle  functions.  The  front 
seats  are  orthopedically  designed 
and  adjust  electrically  in  eight 
directions.  Its  computer-controlled 
heating  and  air  conditioning  can 
even  regulate  cabin  humidity. 

A  most  advanced  species,  the 
new  XJ6  is  also  the  most  thor- 
oughly proven  sedan  ever  intro- 
duced by  Jaguar.  It  is  covered  by  an 
extensive  three  year/36,000  mile 
warranty  and  Jaguar's  new  Service- 
On-SiteSM  Roadside  Assistance 
Plan.  See  your  dealer  for  details  of 
this  uniquely  comprehensive  pro- 
gram and  Jaguar's  limited  warranty, 
applicable  in  the  USA  and  Canada. 
For  the  name  of  the  Jaguar  dealer 
nearest  you,  call:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia,  NJ  07605. 


ENJOY  TOMORROW   BUCKLE  UP  TODAY 


JAGUAR 

M   A  BLENDING  OF  ART  AND  MACHINE 
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like  to  smoke... 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quilting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


The  new  case  for 
the  best-tasting  Lights. 
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because  quality  matters. 


BOOKS 


had  only  just  learned  my  letters.  So  I 
was  given  that  first  book,  Granny's 
Coach-and-Four,  by  the  headmistress 
of  my  infants  school. 

In  our  working-class  home  we  had 
no  books  except  an  enormous  un- 
wieldy family  Bible.  It  had  no  allure  for 
me.  But  I  did  come  across  a  tattered 
]ane  Eyre  and  read  it  by  the  light  of  my 
bedroom  candle,  my  hair  standing  on 
end  when  I  came  to  the  mad  Mrs. 
Rochester  and  her  setting  the  house  on 
fire. 

Some  books  I  read  as  a  rest  from 
work,  Barbara  Pym,  for  instance.  I 
could  go  on  taking  a  Pym  every  day  like 
a  drug.  The  same  with  Jane  Austen — 
or  really  any  novelist. 

When  I  have  had  enough  of  English, 
I  turn  to  French,  and  get  a  regular  pick- 
me-up  from  reading  Colette,  for  in- 
stance. Reading  Balzac  or  Proust  is  a 
more  serious  matter,  like  Henry 
James — you  have  to  bend  your  mind  to 
them,  sit  up  and  attend  to  what  they  are 
saying. 

Another  good  tip  is  to  read  books 
about  the  place  where  you  happen  to 
be.  In  Dorset  I  read  Thomas  Hardy,  in 
America  I  read  American  history  and 
literature:  Edith  Wharton  or  Henry 
James  in  New  York,  Willa  Cather  in 
Nebraska,  Faulkner  or  Flannery 
O'Connor  in  the  South.  I  tried  Saul 
Bellow  in  Chicago,  but  found  the  lan- 
guage difficult;  I  give  Theodore  Drei- 
ser a  miss — too  long-winded. 

Sometimes  there  is  not  only  point 
but  pointedness  in  where  you  read. 
When  I  heard  Mussolini  speaking  in 
his  hoarse  voice  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  I  was  in  the 
square  below  reading  Machiavelli 
more  or  less  at  him. 

I  never  heard  Hitler  speak  in  person, 
or  I  could  have  read  Mein  Kampf under 
his  nose.  There  you  have  a  case  in 
point,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  reading. 
For  in  that  book  he  made  it  clear  what 
he  intended  to  do;  if  only  people  had 
read  it,  they  would  have  known  what  to 
expect  and  been  better  prepared.  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary  never  read  the 
book  until  the  present  Queen  Mother 
lent  him  her  copy. 

And  when  I  told  her  that  I  had  never 
read  Melville's  Typee  and  Omoo,  she 
had  the  goodness  to  send  them  to  me 
for  a  Christmas  present.  □ 


INSIDE  THIS  GLOSSY  LITTLE  BLACK  CASE... 

UP  TO  45%  WRINKLE  REDUCTION.  CLINICALLY  PROVEN. 

At  last,  a  wrinkle  corrective  that  acts  on  even  the  deepest  wrinkles:  LIFT  SERUM 

Anti-Wrinkle  Complex.  Wrinkles  are  'lifted'  by  gentle  upward  pressure  as  tiny 

molecules  of  PLASTODERM  (it's  ours  exclusively)  penetrate  deeply.  Electronic 

tests  confirm  the  dramatic  results  after  only  one  month.  Firms  significantly,  too. 

We  don't  say  LIFT  SERUM/Anti-Wrinkle  Complex  is  a  miracle.  You  may  think  otherwise. 
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GARDEN  PLEASURES 


THE  FORCE  OF  NATURE 

,  rhe  fierce  westerly  winds  to  restore  an  East  Anglian  garden 

By  Germaine  Greer 


The  author  taking  a  break  in  the  midst  of  her  herbaceous  border 


I  bought  the  house  for  the  wall,  an 
eight-foot  wall  of  Cambridge 
whites,  green  with  algae,  running  fifty 
yards  east-west,  "what  we  call  a  south 
wall,"  as  Doug  would  say.  You  could 
grow  anything  against  a  wall  like  that. 
What  was  growing  were  a  dozen  hy- 
brid tea-rose  bushes  jammed  in  too 
close  together,  sweating  in  the  humid 
windlessness  so  that  rust  spores  stuck 
to  their  leaves;  clumps  of  bearded  iris 
and  schizostylis  so  long  undivided  that 
they  had  become  spongy  mounds  of 
dead  tissue  with  green  fronds  spouting 
through  the  top;  a  squat  ceanothus  like 


a  dark  green  toadstool;  some  lavenders 
and  sages  repaying  the  lushness  of  their 
environment  by  rotting  at  the  base.  An 
espaliered  pear  tree  had  grown  into  an 
ugly  mass  of  perpendicular  growths 
and  water  shoots.  On  it  hung  a  single 
Conference  pear. 

Such  a  wall  should  shelter  the  scent- 
ed clematises,  the  solanums,  the  jas- 
mines, and  even  a  trachelospermum  or 
two.  Instead  it  stood  cloaked  in  "what 
we  call  ivy,"  Parthenocissus  tricuspi- 
data  'Veitchii',  wrongly  called  Virginia 
creeper,  never  called  its  right  name, 
Boston  ivy.  It  crawled  up  four  of  the 


house  walls,  over  the  guttering,  under 
the  tiles,  into  the  porch,  over  the  fan- 
light, between  the  sashes  and  the  sills 
of  the  rotten  windows.  "We've  never 
had  any  trouble  with  it,"  said  the  ex- 
owner.  What  he  meant  was  he  had  nev- 
er troubled  himself  about  it.  He  hadn't 
troubled  himself  about  the  alley  of 
(should-have-been)  pollarded  plane 
trees  either  or  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
that  rattled  and  creaked  with  dead 
wood  or  the  sycamores  and  apples  that 
wagged  on  their  rotten  boles  as  their 
unthinned  crowns  took  the  full  blasts 
of  the  East  Anglian  winds.  The  three 
and  seven-tenths  acres  stretching  in  a 
rectangular  wedge  west  by  northwest 
had  been  given  over  to  two  horses  and 
a  thousand  or  so  rabbits.  Hollyhocks 
had  taken  over  the  half-cobbled  south- 
facing  courtyard. 

When  I  looked  up,  I  was  glad  his 
gardening  had  been  so  passive.  The  sky 
was  full  of  the  green  gold  of  a  full- 
grown  Kobinia  pseudoacacia  'Aurea', 
out  of  which  the  wood  pigeons  let  fall 
great  globs  of  splat.  I  had  said  to  my- 
self, "Don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 
See  what's  there  first.  Let  one  season 
come  and  go."  This  was  not  London, 
where  I  had  gardened  a  plot  of  soot, 
clay,  lead,  catshit,  and  burnt  rubber  in 
which  nothing  grew  or  could  grow  but 
ragwort  and  spotted  laurel.  This  was 
the  country,  where  things  had  always 
grown.  Until  the  farmers  discovered 
herbicides  and  I  discovered  I  was  gar- 
dening on  chalk.  And  that  mills  are 
generally  placed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  in  our  case  bat- 
tering westerlies  that  suck  the  bird 
feeder  off  its  perch  and  send  it  spin- 
ning round  the  courtyard  and  pitch 
slates  from  the  roof  so  they  stick  in  the 
borders  like  knives. 

The  groans  of  my  sick  trees  could 
not  be  ignored.  The  tree  surgeon  had 
to  come,  and  if  he  came,  he  had  to  do 
the  lot.  We  waited  until  the  Boston  ivy 
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INTRODUCING  A  20- PIECE  ORCHESTRA  CLE VERLY  DISGUISED 
AS  THE  NEW  TECHNICS  DIGITAL  ENSEMBLE. 


Now  the  sound  of  a  piano  joins  19  other  instruments  > 

in  our  most  remarkable  keyboard  system  ever. 


t 

Now,  if  you  play  a  piano,  you  can  also  play  many  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra.  V 
Acoustic  piano,  drums,  violin,  saxophone,  trumpet  and  more. 

The  new  Technics  SX-PR60  uses  advanced  digital  technology  called  PCM  to 
achieve  the  rich  sound  of  an  acoustic  piano  and  19  other  instruments. 

Play  up  to  five  instruments  simultaneously  Enjoy  musical  accompaniment  and  bass 
sound  automatically  Even  pick  from  17  rhythms.  The  digital  ensemble  also  has  88 
touch-sensitive  keys.  It's  MIDI  compatible.  Stores  music  for  playback.  And  more. 

So  if  you're  a  pianist  who'd  also  like  to  be  a  trombonist,  organist  or  flutist,  have  a 
seat  At  the  new  Technics  digital  ensemble. 

For  information:  Technics,  6550  Katella  Ave.,  Cypress,  CA  90630.  (714)  895-7218. 

Technics 

The  science  of  sound 
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When  you're  famous 
for  something, 


Over  the  years,  the  name  Schumacher  has 
become  practically  synonymous  with  a  certain 
kind  of  traditional  look. 

And  we're  proud  of  it.  Very  proud. 


But,  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 
cerned. Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known 
for  that  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 
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the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 


different.  And  quite  wonderful. 

Just  look  at  the  fabrics  above  in  our  contem- 
porary Phoenix  collection  of  wovens,  and  you'll 
see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactly  what  you  think 


of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHER 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 


What  would  you  do  withou 
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had  turned  a  bruised  red  and  a  week 
later  dropped  its  leaves  all  over  the  gar- 
den, and  then  the  bole  was  sawn 
through  and  its  range  limited  to  two 
walls,  no  gutters  and  no  roofs.  The  ce- 
dar had  cosmetic  surgery.  The  pollard- 
ing was  done.  A  mess  of  laburnum  in 
the  corner  by  the  oil  tank  was  bar- 
bered.  The  prettiest  apple  tree,  which 
squealed  like  an  unoiled  hinge  when 
we  picked  its  apples  because  it  had  a 
two-inch  split  in  its  rotten  trunk  was 
felled,  while  its  resident  robin  stood  on 
the  wall  and  peeped  his  protest. 

A  series  of  broad-shouldered  boys 
appeared,  who  could  do  nothing  but 
dig,  and  if  they  dug,  dug  out  every- 
thing, so  the  little  hedges  of  lonicera 
came  out,  and  the  border  along  the 
south  wall  was  extended  to  fourteen 
feet  wide,  and  within  three  months  my 
garden  looked  like  the  Ypres  salient. 
Every  spade  turn  threw  up  throngs  of 
bulbs,  so  I  shot  out  with  the  bulb  plant- 
er and  tried  to  replant  them  in  the  grass 
verge  of  the  drive  but  succeeded  only 
in  breaking  the  planter.  I  abandoned 
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the  planter  and  cut  holes  for  the  bulbs 
with  a  carving  knife,  lifting  out  a  divot, 
popping  in  a  bulb,  replacing  the  divot. 
During  the  night  something  removed 
every  sod  and  threw  the  bulbs  on  to  the 
drive.  I  evolved  a  new  system  of  lifting 
huge  turfs,  setting  the  bulbs  out  under- 
neath them,  and  putting  the  turfs  back. 
You  may  ask  what  drives  me  out  in 
all  weathers  when  I  could  be  snug  by 
my  own  fire  doing  what  I  am  paid 
handsomely  to  do  and  paying  someone 
less  handsomely  to  do  the  gardening.  I 
would.  I  might.  I  should,  but  I  won't. 
For  one  thing,  even  if  I  do  pay  someone 
else,  he  will  still  keep  interrupting  me 
when  I'm  supposed  to  be  working,  tell- 
ing me  that  what  I  want  to  do  can't  be 
done,  telling  me  I  need  equipment  that 
I  don't  have,  asking  for  a  cup  of  tea — 
unless,  of  course,  he  is  Cecil.  Cecil  has 
taken  over  the  vegetable  garden  where 
he  intends  to  cultivate  gargantuan 
leeks  and  seven-pound  onions  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  local  show.  Mind  you,  Cecil 
has  asked  for  a  knapsack  sprayer  and 
some  Round  Up,  but  he  has  his  own  ro- 


tavator.  "I  don't  hang  about,"  he  says, 
and  neither  does  he.  Last  year  he  grew 
a  leek  a  yard  long.  God  knows  what 
hideous  mutations  this  year  will  pro- 
duce. 

Heaven  forbid  anything  should  be 
set  back  a  season.  At  48, 1  haven't  a  sea- 
son to  waste.  That's  really  why  I  demol- 
ished the  lonicera  hedges  that  divided 
up  the  area  in  front  of  the  house,  en- 
closed by  iron  railings,  into  a  vegetable 
garden  and  a  muddle.  Within  a  month 
of  moving  into  the  house  the  aspara- 
gus, rhubarb,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, and  the  hybrid  teas  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  front  garden  and  into 
a  newly  ploughed,  rotavated,  rabbit- 
proofed,  and  hedged  vegetable  gar- 
den. What  is  to  take  their  place  is  my 
winter  chalk  garden. 

I  have  a  summer  garden  on  a  moun- 
tainside in  Italy.  What  1  need  in  En- 
gland is  a  winter  garden  to  warm  my 
heart  on  working  days  when  I  can  take 
a  turn  in  the  wind  and  rain  to  see  the 
pale  green  napes  of  the  necks  of  the  ac- 
onite and  peep  under  the  leaves  of  the 
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You  could  go  to  great  lengths  to  keep 
ugly  spills  off  your  carpets. 

Or  you  could  simply  get  DuPont 
Certified  StainmasterCM  carpet. 

Then,  you  can  handle  most  common 
household  spills  with  soap  and  water. 

Even  if  they've  sat  for  hours. 

And  that'll  leave  you  leaping  for  joy. 
Instead  of  other  things. 


>tainmaster  carpet? 


sarcococca  for  a  sight  and  sniff  ot  its 
tiny  blossoms  and  watch  the  Hamame- 
lis  mollis  'Pallida'  glowing  against  the 
mossy  bricks  of  the  gatepost.  The  scent 
of  chalk-loving,  winter-flowering 
daphne  has  been  disparaged  as  aggres- 
sive by  one  of  our  prissier  garden  writ- 
ers, as  if  anything  short  of  an  aggressive 
scent  can  make  itself  felt  through  the 
wintry  blast.  A  low  bed  close  to  the 
drawing-room  windows  has  been  made 
for  a  specialist  collection  of  daphnes: 
already  there  is  a  Daphne  odora  and 
her  blond  sister  'Aureomarginata', 
which  the  Hillier's  delivery  men  trod 
on  in  the  van  and  hideously  mangled, 
D.  blagayana  (rather  optimistically), 
D.  bholua  'Jacqueline  Postill'  looking 
rather  dead,  and  D.  mezereum.  They 
should  be  joined  by  mezereon's  sisters, 
'Alba',  'Grandiflora',  and  'Rosea',  and 
by  D.  x  hybrida.  They  hobnob  with 
Caryopteris  x  clandonensis,  Perovskia 
atriplicifolia,  Escallonia  x  iveyi,  and 
Elscholtzia  stauntonii  for  leaf  contrast 
now  and  flower  in  autumn.  I  need  a 
Phlomis  fruticusa  'Edward  Bowles'  and 


a  Potentilla  fruticosa  'Maanelys'  to 
complete  the  scheme,  but  until  the 
York  stone  paving  has  been  laid, 
there's  no  point  in  condemning  any 
more  costly  plantlings  to  be  trampled 
by  the  paviors.  And  the  stone  cannot 
be  laid  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

One  disadvantage  of  south-facing 
walls,  especially  when  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  cornfields,  is  that  south- 
westerly winds  cannon  into  them  and 
bounce  off  in  an  endless  succession  of 
eddies,  which  batter  plants  terribly,  so 
a  tall  shrubbery  has  to  be  made  at  the 
west  end  of  the  garden  to  function  as  a 
windbreak.  This  is  where  we  can  plant 
the  stalwarts  of  the  winter  garden — the 
bigger  mahonias — and  the  subtler 
members  of  the  prunus  clan — Primus 
subhirtella  'Autumnalis',  P.  mume  'Al- 
boplena',  P.  incisa  'Praecox',  P.  cerasi- 
fera  'Rosea',  and,  because  I  can't  resist 
her,  'Ukon'.  Osmanthus  yunnanensis 
and  the  big  viburnums — Viburnum  x 
bodnantense,  V.  x  b.urkwoodii,  and  V. 
farreri — as  well  as  a  smattering  of  peo- 
nies and  earlv  brooms  in  the  front  of 


the  planting  and  the  picture  is  nearly 
complete.  Although  I  reckon  they 
should  all  go  back  to  Australia  where 
they  belong,  I  sneaked  in  a  hardy  Euca- 
lyptus parvifolia  for  a  lighter  evergreen 
texture. 

All  this  is  being  done  in  far  too  much 
of  a  hurry.  The  soil  in  the  newly  dug 
borders  has  hardly  begun  to  settle  and 
much  top  dressing  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  roots  of  the  new  plantings 
properly  covered.  But  if  I  want  to  plant 
a  magnolia,  I've  got  to  do  it  at  once,  or  I 
may  not  be  here  long  enough  to  see  it 
flower.  Hillier's  delivered  £800  worth 
of  plants  on  December  22,  when  it  was 
freezing  so  hard  they  had  to  stay 
wrapped  up  in  their  straw  and  poly- 
thene because  we  couldn't  even  get 
them  heeled  in.  When  the  thaw  came, 
there  was  no  help  about  because  of  the 
festivities,  so  I  forgot  the  Christmas 
ham  and  let  it  boil  away  and  dropped 
peat  out  of  my  cuffs  onto  the  tablecloth 
at  Christmas  lunch  and  turned  up  at 
other  people's  parties  with  filthy  nails 
and  leaves  in  mv  hair.  "You'd  think 
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fort,"  I  heard  some- 
only  knew, 
if  my  three  paddocks 

i  be  a  wood.  Nothing  grows 
>ut  flycatcher  and  rabbit 
droppings.  Alan  Mitchell,  author  of  A 
Field  Guide  to  the  'Trees  of  Britain  and 
Northern  Europe,  came  to  lunch  one 
Sunday  and  pooh-poohed  my  idea  of 
only  planting  trees  indigenous  to  the 
area.  He  had  brought  me  a  Sequoiaden- 
dron  giganteum — which  I  learned  I 
shouldn't  call  California  redwood — by 
way  of  proving  the  point.  "Birds  like 
exotic  trees,"  he  said.  He  paced  out  the 
paddock  and  went  home  to  Kent.  A 
week  later  a  plan  for  the  wood  arrived 
in  the  post,  in  two  colors,  one  for  the 
filler  trees  that  will  be  stripped  out  as 
the  slower-growing  trees  mature. 

And  with  it  came  Alan  Mitchell's  ex- 
planation: 

The  entrance  is  marked  by  two 
Dawyck  beeches,  like  Lombardy 
poplars  in  outline.  It  looks  into  a 
small  glade,  the  only  near-formal 
and  fancily  decorative  part  of  the 


wood  with  spring  flower  and  au- 
tumn color  concentrated,  visible 
as  a  color  planting  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house.  Low  Japanese 
maples  'Heptalobum  Osakazuki', 
green  in  summer,  stand  between 
two  pillar  apples  and  in  front  of 
Hupeh  crabs,  sweet  gums;  and, 
for  winter  color,  blue  and  gold 
Lawson  cypress  forms.  A  central 
feature  is  a  group  of  'Balsam 
Spire'  poplars  for  very  rapid 
growth  and  autumn  color  with  the 
dark  blue  green  spire  forms  of 
Serbian  spruce  in  front. 

A  subsidiary  vista  runs  west 
from  the  path  between  Field  ma- 
ples, et  cetera,  to  end  in  a  corner 
of  three  Lombardy  poplars  mark- 
ing the  western  corner  and  able  to 
tower  above  the  wood  in  expo- 
sure. The  remarkably  tough,  fast- 
growing,  and  extremely  elegant 
Caucasian  ash  front  the  path  in 
part,  and  a  few  wild  cherries,  ses- 
sile oaks,  and  small-leaf  limes 
make  side-ride  specimens,  but 


A  Shining  Tradition  Since  1895 

Throughout  the  years  Hagerty  has  kept  the  precious  silver  of  families 

all  over  the  world  shining  brightly  and  ready  for  alt  occasions. 

Protect  your  silver  with  Hagerty,  the  most  trusted  name  in  silver  care  since  1895. 
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much  of  the  path  is  flanked  by 
shrubs  and  small  trees  to  help  pre- 
serve the  vistas. 

Now  is  the  time  we  can  hurry  and 
make  a  year's  difference.  The  trees 
must  all  be  tiny,  "what  we  call  whips," 
for  as  Mitchell  says,  "no  tree  should  be 
planted  that  needs  a  stake."  And  198 
treelets  will  have  to  be  banded  against 
the  rabbits.  The  order  has  gone  off;  the 
next  dry  windless  day  we  will  have  to 
spray  the  paddock  with  herbicide. 
Then  Doug's  friend  with  the  little  blue 
plough  will  bring  it  up  on  Doug's 
truck.  We  will  bulldoze  out  the  path 
line  and  divide  the  field  up  in  a  grid, 
and  the  tiny  trees  will  go  in.  And  then  it 
will  be  spring,  and  every  maze  of  quick 
will  burgeon.  If  my  wood  is  made,  it 
will  be  the  finest  thing  I  ever  made. 

Except  perhaps  for  the  orchard.  The 
idea  of  the  orchard  is  that  it  will  be  a 
sort  of  fruit  museum  where  old  variet- 
ies that  have  gone  out  of  commercial 
cultivation  can  find  a  haven  which 
breeders  may  be  able  to  use  as  a  gene 
bank  when  their  modern  hybrids  have 
conked  out  or  when  British  consumers 
realize  there  is  more  to  an  apple  or 
plum  than  shelf  life,  size,  and  skin  col- 
or. Already  offers  of  trees  have  come 
from  all  over  England,  one  from  a  re- 
tired solicitor  who  is  so  keen  to  redis- 
cover the  taste  of  the  plums  of  his 
youth  he  has  gone  to  north  India  to  in- 
vestigate the  orchards  of  the  Raj. 

Then,  when  that's  done,  it'll  be  time 
to  start  on  the  back  garden:  deep  bor- 
der of  old-fashioned  roses,  I  think, 
masking  the  gaps  between  the  trunks 
of  the  beeches,  and  a  geometric  herb 
garden,  oh,  and  a  conservatory  with  a 
little  swimming  pool  in  it,  essential  in  a 
winter  garden,  wouldn't  you  say?  I 
look  forward  to  years  of  backache,  bur- 
sitis, and  frozen  feet,  of  mowing  and 
pruning  and  mulching,  of  slug  slaugh- 
ter and  caterpillar  crushing.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  there's  one  good  thing 
about  gardening  on  chalk:  it's  miles 
from  here  to  the  nearest  rhododen- 
dron. □ 

CORRECTION 

The  source  for  the  photographs  in  the 
Villa  Perosa  story,  September  House 
&  Garden,  pages  144-153,  was  inad- 
vertently omitted.  They  are  from  Gar- 
dens of  the  Italian  Villas  by  Marella 
Agnelli,  published  by  Rizzoli,  New 
York  (October  1987,  $50). 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


OF  HORSE  AND  HOUND 

In  London,  author  and  huntsman  Guy  Nevill 
specializes  in  the  best  of  sporting  art 

By  Christopher  Gibbs 


The  denizens  of  the 
great  sale  rooms 
of  London  are  a  di- 
verse and  unpredict- 
able  fraction  of 
humanity.  The  curi- 
ous, the  idle,  and  the 
obsessed;  the  aes- 
thete, the  scoundrel, 
the  gambler,  and  the 
miser;  the  improvi- 
dent heir  of  old  lin- 
eage and  the  new- 
moneyed  hunter  after 
instant  gentility  are  all 
at  the  party.  Each  field 
of  collecting  too 
draws  its  own  initi- 
ates— addicts  of  Japa- 
nese sword  guards 
look  quite  different 
from  those  hooked  on 
the  old  fiddles  of  Cremona.  The  sale  of 
a  good  group  of  sporting  paintings, 
usually  forming  part  of  a  sale  of  English 
paintings  1550-1850,  always  brings  a 
breath  of  country  air,  faces  darkened 
and  freshened  by  the  windy  heath,  legs 
bowed  from  a  life  in  the  saddle,  worn 
and  well-cut  tweed  and  brogue,  agri- 
cultural small  talk,  rural  burr.  Neither 
raffish,  foppish  townee  nor  rustic 


Above:  Guy  Nevill 
surrounded  by  his  wares. 

Pigs,  dogs,  roosters, 
below,  and,  right,  18th- 
century  Dutch  painting 
of  stag  are  among  his 
subjects. 

hunting  squire  yet  quite  at 
home  with  either,  the  saturnine 
and  dashing  Guy  Nevill  is  a 
scholarly  and  sharp-eyed  regu- 
lar at  these  Mayfair  meets  with 
a  nose  for  quality  and  a  sense  of  history, 
a  sound  judge  of  a  good  beast  and  of  a 
good  picture.  On  the  hunting  field  he 
goes  like  the  devil  and  in  the  fevered 
sale  room  he  is  a  brave  and  discerning 
punter. 

The  Nevill  thread  weaves  through 
and  through  the  tapestry  of  English 
history.  They  spring  from  the  Saxon 
Waltheof  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  first  Lord  Abergavenny  was  the 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  uncle 
to  Warwick   he  Kingmaker.  Guy  will 


be  Lord  Abergavenny  one  day  and  has 
a  Gothick  retreat  and  a  farm  lurking 
among  sham  ruins  in  the  ancient  deer 
park  at  Eridge  in  Kent  where  good 
Queen  Bess  supped  with  his  ancestors 
and  where  healing  springs  of  sulfurous 
brown  water  bubble  among  ferny 
slopes  and  antlered  oak  trees.  There  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  the  warm  and  witty 
Lady  Beatrix,  the  second  of  Lord 
Lambton's  wondrous  daughters,  who 
cherishes  her  children  and  their  friends 
and  with  rapier  pen  lampoons  their  at- 
titudes and  absurdities.  Ramparts  of 
aromatic  cypress  enclose  their  garden, 
and  pictures  of  deer  stalking  and  salm- 
on fishing  and  foxes  at  bay  leaven  the 
pink-coated  ancestors  above  the  ample 
sofas  and  worn  Oriental  rugs. 

He  knows  Nevill  history  and  wears 
this  learning  lightly.  He  writes  well  and 
sharply  and  in  Exotic  Groves,  a  portrait 
of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  produced  a 
deft  and  fascinating 
account  of  his  siren 
.  salonniere  cousin, 
collector  of  fans  and 
old  ironwork,  confi- 
dante of  Disraeli, 
Darwin,  and  of  a 
fourteen-year-old 
schoolboy  with  a 
pash  on  Marie  An- 
toinette. He  knows 
sporting  history  and  animal  genealogy 
too,  understands  and  can  expound  the 
mysteries  of  bloodstock,  and  is  just  as 
at  home  with  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century gossip  as  yesterday's. 

His  father,  Lord  Rupert  Nevill,  who 
died  five  years  ago,  was  friend  and  sec- 
retary to  Prince  Philip.  His  mother, 
Lord  Portsmouth's  half-American 
daughter,  descends  from  Isaac  New- 
ton and  is  a  lively  and  busy  ornament  of 
London  life.  After  a  stint  as  page  of 
honor  to  the  queen,  schooling  at  Eton, 
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Nevill  knows  sporting  history  and  animal  genealogy  too, 

understands  and  can  expound  the  mysteries  of  bloodstock,  and  is  just 

as  at  home  with  18th-century  gossip  as  yesterday's 


and  a  student's  life  in  Paris,  he  worked 
in  television  where  he  researched  and 
helped  to  produce  a  series  of  programs 
which  expanded  and  heightened  his 
knowledge  and  passion  for  old  En- 
gland. He  then  began  to  work  on  his 
book  and — in  order  to  pay  for  his 
hunting  life  and  two  horses  in  the 
Heythrop  country — to  buy  and  sell 
pictures  of  dogs  and  horses  and  sport- 
ing antics,  luckily  discovering  a  per- 
fectly agreeable  and  acceptable 
business  life  that  has  prospered  and 
flourished,  still  allowing  him  to  hunt 
the  fox  whenever  he  wants.  Thanks  to 
the  admirable  Caroline  Hastie,  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill's  great-granddaughter 
and  her  cousin's  partner,  the  telephone 
is  manned  night  and  day  at  his  by-ap- 
pointment-only gallery  and  office  in 
Bramerton  Street  off  the  King's  Road. 
The  upper  rooms  of  this  house,  which 
look  out  over  the  largest  private  garden 
in  London  except  the  queen's,  over- 
flow with  pictures  and  drawings  and 
sculptures,  and  there  are  more  at  home 
in  the  country  and  with  other  dealer- 
partners.  He  handles  the  full  gamut  of 
English  sporting  art  and  indeed  is  ever 
widening  the  frontiers  of  that  field  by 
discovering  unsung  masters  and  living 
artists  like  Tory  Lawrence  whose  per- 
sonal and  well-observed  paintings  of 
horses  and  lurchers  on  the  Berkshire 
Downs  he  admires. 

He  enjoys  the  somewhat  naive  and 
wooden  sporting  paintings  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  ele- 
gant in  design,  mannered  in  execution, 
and  has  recently  shown  the  fascinating 
view  of  Littlecote  House,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  bird's-eye  views  of  a  country 
kingdom  and  its  ancillary  activities. 
But  he  becomes  particularly  enthusias- 
tic at  the  great  burgeoning  of  the 
school  that  begins  with  Francis  Barlow 
in  the  late  seventeenth  century  and — 
via  the  engagingly  stilted  James  Sey- 
mour, who  was  able  to  organize  a 
crowded  scene  like  the  Ashdown  Meet 


in  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  the  excellent 
Wootton,  very  much  horse  painter  to 
the  aristocracy,  whose  great  hall  pieces 
are  at  Badminton,  Althorp,  and  Long- 
leat — reaches  its  apogee  with  the  cool 
distilled  clarity  of  George  Stubbs.  It  is 
not  only  the  giants,  however,  who  at- 
tract him,  for  he  has  a  tender  and  way- 
ward eye,  unfettered  by  the  vulgarities 
of  fame  and  fashion.  This  was  made  ap- 
parent last  year  at  the  picture  exhibi- 
tion he  organized  in  partnership  with 
Colnaghi,  the  old  established  Bond 
Street  dealers. 

Subtitled  "A  Survey  of  British 
Sporting  Art,"  it  included  the  high  fli- 
ers— a  particularly  good  Wootton, 
Lord  Oxford's  Bloody  Shouldered  Ara- 
bian ( 1728),  with  the  artist  disguised  as 
an  Arab  groom  moodily  leaning  at  a 
Roman  fountain — as  well  as  an  ex- 
traordinary assemblage  of  good  pic- 
tures by  more  obscure  figures.  James 
Lambert  of  Lewes,  Sussex,  contribut- 
ed a  graceful  still  life  of  a  skewbald  hare 
killed  on  the  South  Downs  in  1771, 
and  Thomas  Butler,  the  eighteenth- 
century  Pall  Mall  printseller,  the  hand- 
some Favorite  Greyhound  of  Squire 
Slaughter  of  Upper  Slaughter,  Glouces- 
tershire. There  was  a  beautiful  Joshua 
Cristall  watercolor  (1767-1847)  of 
girls  at  work  in  a  Kentish  hop  garden, 
and  there  was  an  enchanting  paint- 
ing— hanging  still  in  Nevill's  gallery — 
by  that  fertile  genius  James  Ward  of  a 
young  haymaker  in  pink  bonnet  and 
rusty  skirt  watching  her  child  asleep 
under  a  surprising  rustic  trophy  of 
hay  rakes  festooned  with  a  blue  swal- 
lowtail coat,  straw  bags,  and  cider  jugs. 
R.  Crane,  a  young  painter  to  the  Gros- 
venor  family,  dead,  while  still  a  boy,  in 
1832  and  unheard  of  since,  was  the  au- 
thor of  A  Fox's  Mask,  a  small  panel 
painting  of  manic  zeal  revealing  the 
baleful,  reproachful  gaze  of  a  young 
fox,  while  Count  von  Gleichen,  Queen 
Victoria's  nephew,  with  a  studio  in  St. 
James  -  Palace,  was  represented  by  a 


warmly  patinated  bronze  of  his  cousin 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  brazen 
Norfolk  jacket  and  brazen  Purdey. 
Perhaps  the  most  surprising  picture  of 
all  was  Stephen  Pearce's  Coursing 
Meet  at  Ashdown,  a  great  panorama  of 
the  Downs  on  a  bright  and  breezy 
March  day  thronged  with  Lord  Craven 
and  his  family  and  neighboring  land- 
owners all  mounted  on  glittering 
steeds,  with  endless  carts  and  hay 
wains  and  farmers  and  Gypsies  pep- 
pering the  chalky  hills  behind,  all  there 
for  the  ritual  slaughtering  of  a  tiny  hare 
crouching  among  the  withered  sedge 
of  the  foreground.  This  picture,  fa- 
mous when  it  was  painted  in  1869,  had 
sunk  into  seedy  obscurity  with  the 
Lords  Craven  and  was  rediscovered, 
rescued,  and  resurrected  by  gallant 
Guy. 

At  least  twice  a  year  Nevill  travels  to 
New  York,  where  he  has  many  friends 
and  where  there  are  collectors  of  some 
of  the  greatest  of  English  sporting  pic- 
tures. He  knows  that  in  America  as  in 
England  he  will  meet  sales  resistance  to 
aspects  of  sporting  art  that  thrill  his 
peers,  but  repel  many  others.  As  one 
whose  rosy  cheek  was  daubed  with 
blood  in  boyhood,  he  grew  up  with  the 
mingled  dread  and  delight  that  marks 
the  hunting  man.  He  will  furnish  those 
who  insist  on  it  with  vast  seventeenth- 
century  canvases  where  walleyed 
hounds  rend  and  tear  fierce  porkers 
and  crazied  stags  and  takes  in  his  stride 
scenes  of  rural  savagery  which  towns- 
folk, though  inured  to  mugging  and 
gangsterdom,  find  unbearable.  His  un- 
derstanding of  sporting  art  is  the  fruit 
of  his  relish  in  steeplechasing,  and  this 
informs  his  judgment.  He  enjoys  his 
pictures  and  his  clients,  and  you,  dear 
reader,  would  be  wise  to  make  yourself 
one  of  them,  although  he  rather  hopes 
you  won't  be  the  lady  or  gentleman 
who  wants  the  same  horse  by  the  same 
painter  but  with  a  slightly  different 
smile  on  its  face.  □ 
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HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


SHARE  THE 
SENSE  OF 


Exclusively  Fine  Champagne  Cognac 
Send  a  gift  of  Remy  anywhere.  Call  toll-free  1-800-531-9528. 


Make  your  home 

work  better. . . 

and  more  beautifully 


BUY  THREE  BOOKS 
FOR  $1995  AND 
RECEIVE 
STORAGE  SOLUTIONS 

FREE. 


Start  with  ideas 

Great  ideas  are  what  you  need,  and 
you'll  find  dozens  of  them  in  The 
Conran  Home  Decorator  Series — 
ideas  to  make  your  home  more 
inviting,  more  comfortable,  more 
complete. 

Create  an  ambiance 

Four  books  tell  you — simply  and 
comprehensively — how  to  drama- 
tize, soften,  and  flatter  with  light- 
ing..  .  create  an  overall  feeling  with 
flooring. . .  instill  warmth  and  privacy 
with  window  treatments . . .  tackle 
space  shortages  with  ingenuity . . . 
each  in  80  pages  with  over  60 
color  pictures. 


Stick  to  your  budget 

Unlike  other  how-to  books,  The 
Conran  Home  Decorator  Series 
explains  the  principles  that  underlie 
a  look,  so  you  can  apply  ideas  to  any 
budget ...  in  a  studio  apartment  or 
family  home. 

Enjoy  this  special  offer 

Purchase  Better  Lighting,  Floors 
and  Flooring,  and  Curtains  and 
Blinds  for  the  low  price  of  S19.95 
and  receive  Storage  Solutions  free! 
Available  separately  for  S6.95  each. 

An  ironclad  guarantee 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection  prom- 
ises full  satisfaction — or  a  full  refund. 


TO  ORDER: 

Print  CONRAN  HOME 
DECORATING  SERIES  plus 
your  name  and  address  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  mail  to:  The 
Conde  Nast  Collection,  Dept. 
P49,  P.O.  Box  10850,  Des 
Moines,  IA,  50336.  Enclose 
check/m.o.  for  SI 9.95  plus 
$2  50  shipping.  Add  tax  in  NY, 
CA,  GA,  IL,  MA,  IA,  CO.  To 
purchase  books  separately,  list 
title(s);  add  $1.50  shipping 
each  book.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
delivery. 
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For  Decorating. 

The  magnificent  look  of  gold 
and  jewels— for  your  mantel, 
credenza  or  sofa  table. 


For  Gifting. 

A  brilliant  presentation 
of  tradition,  sure  to  be 
received  with  appreciation 
in  any  home  or  office. 
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Style  can  be  traditional 
or  contemporary,  elegant  or 
casual.  Style  is  always  your 
own  unique  and  personal 
statement. 

As  you  plan  holiday 
decorating  for  your  home 
or  office.  .  .the  distinctive 
gifts  you  give  to  family, 
friends  and  clients .  .  .  and 
your  entertaining  for  a  small, 
informal,  intimate  gathering 
of  friends,  or  the  season's 
most  fabulous  party.  .  .call 
or  visit  your  AFS  Florist. 
He's  a  professional  when  it 
:omes  to  style!  You  can 
depend  on  your  AFS  Florist 
for  excellence  in  creative 
design  and  personal  service. 
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For  Entertaining. 

The  mark  of  elegance  in  fine 
entertaining— a  beautiful  fresh 
flower  centerpiece. 
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Whether  your  preference 
is  a  grandiose  and  glorious 
custom  decoration  or  a  touch 
of  elegant  simplicity,  your 
holiday  decorations  are  an 
expression  of  your  own 
personal  style.  Pictured  are 
a  few  of  the  marvelous, 
stylish  ideas  your  APS  Florist 
can  create  for  you  in 
any  appropriate  size  and 
color  harmony. 


Custom  Decorations. 

Exquisite  metallic  gold, 
sparkling  jewel  colors  and  fresh 
Christmas  greens  in  a  spectacular, 
custom  styled  mantel  decoration. 
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Stunning  Tradition. 

The  perfect  decoration  for 
any  home  or  office— a 
basket  of  Christmas  greens 
and  colorful  holiday 
trimmings. 
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Discriminating 
Stylo. 

Gold  pedestals, 
porcelain  angels  and 
reindeer,  holiday 
greens  and  fresh 
flowers.  Distinctive! 


Entertain 
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When  you  entertain,  a 
festive  table  decoration  is 
the  signature  of  good  taste. 
Your  professional  APS  Florist 
is  qualified  and  experienced 
in  planning  the  perfect 
centerpiece  or  table  decora- 
tions for  any  style  of  holiday 
entertaining.  Just  phone  or 
visit  your  AFS  Florist,  tell 
him  about  your  plans  and 
he'll  suggest  ideas  that 
speak  out  impressively  with 
distinction  and  the  finest, 
creative  taste. 
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Beautifully  Informal. 

An  extraordinary  decoration  for  a 
brunch  or  buffet  serving  table— can 
be  created  in  a  range  of  striking 
colors  as  well  as  white. 
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Holiday 

Parties. 

This  distinctive 
table  decoration 
can  be  styled  in 
coordinating 
designs  for 
serving  and 
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Smartly  formal. 

Roses,  fresh  Christmas  greens  and 
a  touch  of  holiday  sparkle— custom- 
styled  in  any  appropriate  color. 
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Merry  Christmas  I 

A  great  gift  selection.  A 
beautiful  accent  in  any  home 
or  office.  An  impressive 
expression  of  your  personal 
"Merry  Christmas!" 


I  Festive  Holiday 

i-  .•  Greetings! 

^J  An  unforgettable,  colorful 

I j  Christmas  gift  that  carries 


your  personal  holiday 
message  with 
discriminating  distinction 
and  good  taste. 
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Select  holiday  gifts  for  your 
family,  friends  and  business 
clients  that  speak  out  with 
creative  distinction  and 
your  imaginative  superb  taste. 
Anyone  can  send  one  of 
the  common,  available- 
everywhere,  standard  holiday 
arrangements.  That's  why 
your  AFS  Florist  is  so 
important.  He  is  not  an 
ordinary  floral  artist.  He 
understands  that  you  want 
your  gifts  to  be  extraordinary 
with  a  creative  flair  that 
makes  them  stand  out,  be 
noticed  and  appreciated. 
Prepare  your  gift  list 
and  phone  or  visit  your 
AFS  Florist. 


1 

You're  Special! 
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(          For  those  very  special 

ill 

people  on  your  gift  list— 

a\ 

a  beautiful  arrangement 

m 

of  fresh  roses  elegantly 

m 

accented  with  gold. 
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Call  or  visit  one  of  the  AFS 
Florists  listed  on  the  following 
pages.  AFS  is  the  largest 
independent  flowers-by- 
wire  organization.  Strict 
qualifications  guarantee 
that  you  can  depend  on  this 
AFS  Florist  to  serve  you 
with  quality  products,  creative 
design  and  unsurpassed 
service.  Unconditional 
satisfaction  is  always 
guaranteed.  The  professional 
AFS  Florists  listed  can 
deliver  your  flowers  locally. 
Through  affiliation  with 
18,500  AFS  Florists,  they 
can  have  your  flowers 
delivered  to  more  than 
22,500  cities  in  the 
United  States,  Canada 
and  throughout  the  world. 


FLOvVERS-BY-WIRE 


Call  Your  Professional  AFS  Florist 

Begin  Enjoying  The  Finer  Things  Of  Life  Today 

You  can  depend  on  the  AFS  Florists  listed  below  for  quality  products,  creative  design  and  professional  service.  Whether 
your  need  is  for  simple,  unusual  or  elegant  flowers  for  in-town  or  out-of-town  delivery  depend  on  your  AFS  Florist. 


ARIZONA 

Glendale - 


Wolz's  Plants  &  Florist 

4371  West  Bell  Road 
602-938-21 00 


Mesa  Floral  &  Gifts 

1734  East  Man  St ,  Ste  7 
602-964-0667 


Amour  Florist 

6750  West  Peoria 
602-486-1104 


A.  Amlori  Flowers 

4720  E  Indian  School  Rd 
602-840-9028 

Classic  Flowers,  Gifts  & 
LimosLtd. 

5836  West  Thomas  Road 
602-247-2777 

Curtis  Flowers  &  Gifts 

31 43  East  Lincoln  Drive 

602-954-8835 

LaCounf  s  Flower  Shop 

2505  E  Indian  School  Road 

602-955-0020 

LaPaloma  Flower  Shop 

13216  North  Seventh  Street.  Suite  6 

602-863-1515 

McElhaney's  Flowers  &  Gifts 

325  E  Camelback  Road 
602-264-4617 


Sconsdale  - 


McCormick  Ranch  Flowers 

7345  Via  Paseo  Del  Sur 
602-948-9920 


Sun  City 

Alves  Flowers  &  Gifts 

1541899th  Ave 
602-972  2164 


Abella  Bokay  Florist 

2423  S  KolbRoad 
602-88&8363 

Catalina  Flower  Shop 

5604  East  Broadway 
602-747-9284 

Ladybug  Flowers 

7946  E  Broadway 
602-886-5606 


CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim  - 


Conroy's  Florist 

1701  West  Lincoln 
714-956-9900 


Santa  Anita  Flowers 

1 000  South  Baldwin  Ave 
818-447-8118 


Barstow  Flower  Boutique,  Inc. 

201  E  Main  St 
619-256-8408 

Berkeley 

University  Flower  Shop 

1 900  University  Avenue 
415-848-5320 


Beverly  Hills  - 


John  Phillip  Flowers 

357V*  South  Robertson  Blvd 
213-657-7644 

LA  Premier  Flowers 

88I8V2W  Olympic  Blvd 

213-276-4665 

The  Kensington  Garden 

9355  Wilshire  Blvd 

213-205-0090 
Irea 

Nan's  Custom  Florals 

341  South  Brea  Blvd 

714-529-5943 
Xurbank 

Burbank  Florist  &  Gifts 

218E  OliveAve 

818-846-5111 


Burlingame  - 


The  Flower  Boutique 

859  California  Drive 
415-347-6865 


A  Flower  Affair 

31 5  Arneill  Road 
805-987-6878 

CanogaPark 

Conroy's  Florist 
22001  Sherman  Way 
818-999-6922 


The  Barnyard  Florist 

3686  The  Barnyard 
408-625-3449 


Vanity  Fair  Florist 

6635  Madison  Ave 
916-967-5105 

Castro  valley 

Lewelhng  Florist 
3709  Castro  Valley  Blvd 
415-582-4667 


Chico  Florist  &  Gifts 

118  Main  Street 
916-342-6508 

Citrus  Heights 

American  River  Florist 

6234  Auburn  Blvd 

91 6-969-7601  /91 6-722-61 1 6 


P.S.  Send  Flowers 

300  West  Shaw 
209-299-6663 

Corona  Del  Mar 

M.  Donovan  —  A  Florist 

3034  E  Coast  Hwy 
714-720-1103 


Costa  Mesa  Florist 

1 1 7  Broadway 
714-548-6071 
Mesa  Verde  Florist 

1888  Harbor  Blvd 
714-631-7422 


Del  Mar  Floral  &  Gifts 

1011  CammoDelMar 
619-755-0303 

B  Ca/on 

Conroy's 

1303  Broadway 

619-444-3101 

Kelly's  Gifts  &  Florist 

972  Broadway 

619-442-0373 


Adachi  Florist  &  Nursery 

1 1 939  San  Pablo  Avenue 
415-235-6352 

El  Tom 

El  Toro  Florist 

23700  El  Toro  Road 
714-58&8710 
Escondido  - 


Carousel  of  Flowers 

2445  East  Valley  Parkway 

619-741-5740 
Fountain  Valley 

Fountain  View  Flowers 

1 0954  Warner  Avenue 

714-962-6615 
Fremont 

Fremont  Hub  Florist 

39192  Fremont  Blvd 

415-796-9594 

Sunshine  Shop 

34253  Fremont  Blvd 

415-792-7300 
Fresno  - 


Creeping  Charlie  Friends 
And  Flowers 

5091  N  Fresno  St  Suite  124 
209-227-6868 
Family  Florist 
381  N  BlackstoneAve 
209-264-5859 

San  Francisco  Floral  Co. 
1600  Fulton  St 
209-268-0111 
Glendale 


Glendale  Florist  &  Gifts 

1815W  GlenoaksBlvd 
818-246-2425 

Granada  Hills 

Flower  Lane 
1 7009  Chatsworth  St 
818-366-6561 


Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley  Florist 

1 21 53  Nevada  Dty  Hwy 
916-273-2223 


Conroy's  Florist 

14250  South  Prairie  Avenue 
213-679O301 

Hayward 

The  Flower  Bin 

22646  Mission  Blvd 
415-881-0776 

Huntington  Beach 

Conroy's  Florist 

16961  Beach  Blvd 
714-842-2605 

Country  Flowers 

19091  Beach  Blvd 
714-848-5441 

Huntington  Beach  Flower 
Market 

17955  Beach  Blvd 
714-847-9614 

LaVonne's  Florist 

7596  Edinger  Ave 
714-842-0607 


W.T  Flower  Co. 

74919Hwy111 
619-346-2728 


Conroy's  Florist 

14725  Jeffrey  Road 
714-551-4262 

Orange  Tree  Florist 

5394  D  Walnut 
714-857-0334 


La  Canada  Flintndge 

John  R.  Roberts  Floriculturalist 

838  Foothill  Blvd. 
818-7900733 


Carrie's  Flowers  &  Gifts 

7777  Girard  Ave  Suite  103 
619-454-3535 

La  Mesa 

Conroy's  Florist 

5163  Jackson  Dr 
619-697-7001 

Lafayette 

Franco's  Florist 

961-AMoragaRoad 
415-283-6187 

Laguna  Beach  - 


Laguna  Tradition 

976  South  Coast  Highway 
714-494-8026 


Flowers  N' Things 

401  S  Harbor  Blvd  #A 
714-870-5923 


Conroy's  Florist 

5961  LaPalma  Avenue 
714-523-2590 

Larkspur 

h.ii In  1 1 in  Eubanks  Florist 
320  Magnolia  Avenue 
415-924-0803 


Loma  Linda  Florist 

25656  Barton  Road 
714-796-0719 


A  Place  For  Flowers 

208  Mam  Street 
415-9419933 

Los  Angeles 

ABC  Flowers* Gifts 

667  South  Western  Avenue 

213-388-1403 

Conroy's  Florist 

10524  West  Pico  Blvd 

213-836-2233 

Downstairs  Greenery  and 

Florist 

6th  and  Flower— Arco  Plaza 

21 3-485- 1 1 71/US  800-223-2993 

Fleurie 

724  North  LaGenega  Blvd 
213-657-2551 


Flower  Fantasy 

650  N  Robertson  Blvd 

213-652-0712 

Picfair  Florist 

8945  West  Pico  Blvd 

213-278-5552 

Plaza  Floral  Group 

3920  Sunset  Blvd. 

213-064-4181 
Los  Gatos 

Carousel  of  Flowers 

14120  Blossom  Hill  Road 

408-448-4062 
Madera 

Plaza  Flower  Shop 

201  North' I" Street 

209-673-9197 
Marysville 

"Doc"  Adams  Your  Florist  & 

Gift  Shoppe 

501  "D"  Street 

916-74*4696 
rvfento  Park  - 


Cindy's  Flowers  &  Gifts 

657  Oak  Grove  Plaza 
415-321-4864 
Merced  - 


Tioga  Florist 

759  West  18th  Street 
209-722-6295 

Milpitas 

Marlowe's  Flowers  of  Milpitas 

200SerraWay#50 
408-943-1557 


Mission  Viejo 

Anna's  Florist 

26861  TrabucoRoad 

714-581-7030 
Modesto 

Janet's  Flowers  &  Gifts 

1 407  G  Street 

209-52*0144 
Mountain  View 

Marlowe's  Herbert  Stanley 

Flowers 

2550  El  Camino  Real 

415-948-4229 
Napa 

Herritt's  Flowers  &  Exclusive 

Gifts 

1546 1st  Street 

707-224-8381 
Newport  Beach 

Flowers  4  U  of  Newport  Beach 

500  W  Coast  Highway 

714-722-7894 
Oceanside 

Adams  Flower  &  Gift  Shop 

514  S.Hill  St 

619-722-1162 
Orange 

Conroy's  Florist 

1 300  North  Tustin  Avenue 

714-956-9900 
Oxnard 

Arcade  Flowerland 

2414S  SaviersRoad 

805-483-2251 
Pacific  Palisades 


Pacific  Palisades  Florist 

15244  Sunset  Blvd 

213-454-0337 
Palm  Springs 

The  Four  Seasons  Florist 

191  South  Indian  Avenue 

619-322-2141 
Pah  Alto 

Village  Flower  Shoppe 

1 1 1  Town  and  Country  Village 

415-328-5992 
Paradise  - 


Skyway  Florist 

7067  Skyway 

916-877-9334 

Pasadena  - 


Burkard  Nursery  &  Florist 

690  No  Orange  Grove  Blvd 
818-796-4355 
Foothill  F'lorist 
2401  San  Pasqual 
818-796-5803 
The  Flower  Peddlers 
957  E  Colorado  Blvd 
818-793-0058 
Piedmont 


Ron  Morgan 

342  Highland  Avenue 
415-6550321 


McKinley  Florist 

1442  Broadway 
916-621-0800 

Rancho  Cordova 

Dee's  Flowers  and  Gifts 

2724  Zinfandel  Dr. 
916-362-3226 

Redondo  Beach 

Conroy's  Florist 

1032  South  Pacific  Coast  Hwy 

213-376-8981 

Floral  Designs  West 

1 708  S  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
213-316-2992 


Redwood  City 

G  &  R  Flowers 

2565  El  Camino  Real 
415-364-8328 


Royal  Flower 

7550  Tampa  Ave 
818-881-4881 


Country  Gardens  Florist  &  Gifts 

2955  Van  Buren  Street 
714-688-6006 


Flowerloft 

3697  Arlington  Ave 
714-787-9422 


Alf  aro's  Flower  Shop 

61 75  Mack  Road 

916^424-0422 

Capitol  Plaza  Florist 

532  Downtown  Plaza 

916-443-8875 

Madison  Florist 

5338-B  Auburn  Blvd 

916-332-9029 

Michael's  Flowers  &  Fantasies 

4751  "J"  Street 

916-454-0719 

Sacramento  Floral  Co. 

571 5  Stockton  Blvd 

916452-7121 

'•almas 

Flower  Magik 
1091  South  Main  Street 
408-757-7287 


San  Bernardino 

Flowerloft 

348  W  Highland  Avenue 
714-881-1634 


Granara's  Flowers 

1 682  El  Camino  Real 
415-591-0751 


Jensen  Floral  Imports  &  Design 

107  Avenue  Del  Mar 
714-498-9464 

San  Diego 

Coleman  Gardens 

5029  West  Point  Lomas 
619-225-0719 

Mission  Hills  Florist,  Inc. 

901  W  Washington  Avenue 

619-291-3611 

Old  Columbia  Square  Florist 

&  Gifts 

1 1 58  State  Street.  Suite  IA 

619-232-5846 

Pacific  Beach  Florist  Co. 

1 950  Garnet  Avenue 

619-27*0280 

Pacifica  Florist 

2710  Garnet  Ave 

619-272-1400 

Paper  Rose 

401  University  Avenue 

619-260-0707 

Potts  By  Patt  Florists 

1 560  Garnet  Avenue 

619-273-0344 

San  Francisco 

Bredwell  Meyer  Flowers  & 
Fine  Wines 

4359  18th  Street 

415-621-1556 

Glen  Park  Flower  Shop 

2838  Diamond  St 
415-584-4536 


Flowers,  The  Finer  Things  Of  Life.  Call  Your  AFS  Florist  Today. 

Unconditional  Satisfaction  Is  Always  Guaranteed. 
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r  Professional  AFS  Florist 

?gin  Enjoying  The  Finer  Things  Of  Life  Today 

an  depend  on  the  AFS  Florists  listed  below  for  quality  products,  creative  design  and  professional  service.  Whether 
teed  is  for  simple,  unusual  or  elegant  flowers  for  in-town  or  out-of-town  delivery  depend  on  your  AFS  Florist. 


<,(>1<1<";  Bear  Design 
7  T3  Kth  Street 
4 15-431  9599 

In  Bloom  Again 

1411  Franklin  Street 
415-441-5260 

Pappas  At  The  Plaza 

1255  Battery  Street 
415-434-1313 

West  Portal  Floral  Company 

51  West  Porta)  Avenue 
415-661-7277 

San  Jose 

Blossoms  'n  Bows 

3247  S  White  Road 
408-274-6232 

Marlowe's  Flowers 

2520  Berryessa  Road 
408-926-9455 

The  Downtown  Florist 

52  W  Santa  Clara  Street 
408-280-5757 

Tree  House  Florist 

1 302  Lincoln  Avenue  #1 02 
408-9719777 

Via  Valiente  Florist 

6944  Atmaden  Expwy 
408-997-3121 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Vintage  Flowers  &  Gifts 

106  3rd  Street, SuiteA 
408-623-4699 


Lynn's  Floral  Design 

120  Joaquin  Ave. 
415-357-4129 


Rancho  Village  Florist 

663  S  Rancho  Santa  Fe  Road 
619-744-7020 


Broadway  Florist 

2998  Huntington  Drive 
818-799-0255 


Paula's  Florist 

777  Grand  Avenue.  Suite  6A 
415-453-6511 


Love-N-Flowers 

1230E  Edmger 
714-972-3911 


Gazebo  Flowers 

1485E  Valley  Road 
805-969-1343 


Edelweiss  Flower  Boutique 

1722  Ocean  Park  Blvd 
213-152-1377 

Silverio's  World  of  Flowers 

1 329  Montana  Avenue 
213-451-2496 

The  Flower  Box 

508  Santa  Monica  Blvd 
213-393-9878 


Blossoms 

326  Santa  Rosa  Plaza 
707-525-0545 


Sherman  Oaks 

Hilo  Florist 

4842  Van  Nuys  Blvd 

8 1 8-  789-  9266/CA  800-652-6900/ 

US  800-824-2672 


Simi  Valley 

Conroy's  Florist 

1 090  Los  Angeles  Avenue 
805-5830766 


Taylor's  of  Sonoma 

147  East  Spam  Street 
707-938-1000 
Sou(nLake7ahoe- 


South  Lake  Tahoe  Florist 
&  Nursery 

1 038  Wlnnemucca  St 
916-541-4748 

Stockton 

Alex  Floral  Company 

33  North  American 

209-466-6909 

Delta  Florist 

41 29  North  Eldorado  Street 

209-941-9572 

The  Flower  Box 

71 35  Pacific  Avenue 

209-477-5574 

Srudio  Dry 

Conroy's  Florist 

12456  Ventura  Blvd 
818-506-5124 

Sunnyvale 

Conroy's  Florist 

1002  E  El  Camino  Real  at  Poplar 
408-773-1113 


Tarzana  Florist,  Inc. 

18764  Ventura  Blvd 
818-345-7484 

Temple  City 

Patio  Flowers 

961 9  Las  Tunas  Drive 
818-287-1914 

Tustin 

Tustin  Heights  Florist 

1 1 62  Irvine  Blvd 
714-838-3803 


Flowers  &  Balloons  by  Kathy 

31 6  Parker  St 

707-447-8241 
Valle/o 

Dal  Porto  Flowers 

61 1  Florida  Street 

707-642-7525 
Ventura 


Rainbow  Florist 

9280  Telephone  Road 
805-647-8838 


Silver  Bells  Florist 

948  South  Santa  Fe 
619-758-2956 


Cayford's  Florist 

1250-1  Newell  Avenue 
415-933-9140 
Watsonvllle 


Brennan  Street  Florist  &  Gifts 

55  Brennan  Street 
408-722-6307 

Wast  Covina 

Flowers  By  Robert  Taylor 

261 6  E  Garvey  South 
818-331-5358 


West  Hollywood 

Rose  Royce  of  Holland 

8747  Sunset  Blvd 
213-659-8324 

West  Los  Angeles  - 


Youngs  Floral  Concepts 

1 872  Weslwood  Blvd 
213-470-3636 

Wastlake  Village 

Village  Florist 

4637  Lakeview  Canyon  Road 

818-889-7119 


Garden  View  Florist 

9035  McFadden  Avenue 
714-895-3034 

Woodland  Hills 

The  Flower  Garden 

22829  Ventura  Blvd 
818-999-5700 


Yorba  Linda  Flowers 

18302  Imperial  Highway 

714-996-2264 
Yuba  City 

Yuba  City  Florist  Inc. 

664  Plumas  St 

916-673-9060 
Yucaipa 

Yucaipa  Florist-Too 

34644  County  Line  Road 

714-795-7767 

NEW  MEXICO 


Albuquerque 

Blossoms  By  Win 

4200  Wyoming  N  E  Suite  A-2 
505-298-5434 

Felicity  Flowers 

3320  San  Mateo  N.E 
505-881-8397 

Flower  Basket 

1 1901  Menaul  Blvd.  N  E 

505-298-0980 

Rose  Bud  Flowers  and  Gifts 

6001  San  Mateo  NE  .  Suite  B-4 

505-888-4022 

The  Plantation  Flower  Shop 

5901  Wyoming  NE. 

505-821-8555 

NEVADA 

Carson  City 

Alie's  Flowers  &  Gifts 

222  E  Washington  St 

702-882-8490 
Las  Vegas 

A  Rainbow  of  Flowers 

1 34  South  Rainbow  Blvd. 

702-363-1015 

A  Robin's  Nest  Flower  &  Gift 

Shop 

161 6  Las  Vegas  Blvd 

702-386-6062 

A  Touch  of  Green  Florist 

3149  North  Rancho 

702-645-8585 

Bloom  Saloon  Florist 

316  Bndger  Avenue 
702-384-8863/US  800-233-5568 
Primrose  Lane  Flower  Boutique 

2321  South  Eastern 
702-457-3833 


Rain  Forest  Exotic  Plants  & 
Flowers 

4161  S.  Eastern,  SuiteA 
702-732-9555 

Sunrise  Bouquet  Flower 
Shoppe 

675  N  NellisBlvd 
702-438-6705 

Valley  Florist 

3335  E  Tropicana 
702-456-0045 

Whiting's 

4386  Eastern  Avenue 
702-737-7327 


Paradise  Floral 

203  E  MoanaLane 
702-827-0155 

Sparks  - 


Flower  Bucket  Florists 

1657  Prater  Way 
702-359-8846 

OREGON 

Beaverton 

Something  Special  Flower 
&  Gift  Shoppe 

4575  SW  Tucker  Ave 
503-626-8056 

Eugene 

Blooms  Flowers  &  Gifts 

11 67  Willamette  St 
503-343-8167 

Rainyday  Florist 

1375  Pearl  Street 
50*4853153 


O.K.  Floral  Shop 

201 5  Pacific  Ave. 
503-357-6031 


Flowers  By  Suzie 

502  Crater  Lake  Ave 
503-772-2266 


Holly  Farm  Florist 

16074SE  McLoughlin Blvd 
503-654-5250 


Encore  Flowers 

4120N  E  Sandy  Blvd 
503-287-6342 

Flowers  Clarence  Walker 

435  N  Killingsworth  St 

503-285-7714 

Flowers  Tommy  Luke 

625SW  Mornson 

503-228-3131 

Garden  Gallery  Florist 

4439  S.E  Johnson  Creek  Blvd 

503-777-2040 

Jacobsen's  Florist,  Chocolates 

&Wine 

1 1 1  SW  Columbia  St 

503-224-1234 

'<alem 

Pemberton's  Flower  Shop 

2414 12th  St  SE 

503-588-0910 

Triple  Tree  Florist 

310  Court  Street  NE 

503-581-4226 


Tigard 

Flowers  By  Donna 

11 700  S.W  Hall  Blvd 
503-639-6717 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue 


Main  Street  Florist 

10301  Main  Street 
206454-6051 
Kent- 


Kent  Floral 

404  West  Meeker 
206852-1970 
Mercer  Island 


Mercer  Island  Florist 

2728- 78th  Avenue  SE. 

206-232-2990 
Puyallup 

Country  Flowers 

1041 1  Canyon  RdE 

206-537-1654 
Renton  - 


The  Flower  Box  Florist 

21 20 SW  43rd 

206-251-8070 
feartte 

Falceto's  Greenlake  Florist 

7025  Woodlawn  Avenue  N.E. 

206-524-9957 

Florist  In  The  Park,  Inc. 

17171  Bothell  Way  NE 

206-362-1933 

Gehl  Flowers 

221  S.W  152nd  St. 

206-242-3205 

Petal  Pushers  Florist 

2021 2  Aurora  Village  Mall 

206-546-6122 

Sea  Tac  Flowers 

1 9045  Pacific  Hwy  South 

206-244-9101 

West  Seattle  Flower  Shop 

4508  California  Avenue  S.  W. 

206-937-2070 
'•nohomisri 

City  Floral  of  Snohomish 

11 22  First  St 

206-568-3123 


Spokane 

Empire  Floral  and  Nursery 

South  2920  Glenrose  Road 

509-535-9739 

Eugene's  Flowers 

West  601  Francis  Avenue 

509-326-3535 

Mel's  Nursery,  Florist  & 

Gift  Shop 

N  8800  Division 

509-467-5132 

Serendipity 

W  1901  Boone 

509-325-4654 

Sunset  Florist  &  Greenhouse 

1606  South  Assembly 

509-747-2101 
Tacoma 

The  Krinkle  Bush  Florist 

1008  E  72nd  St 

206-537-0040 
Wbodinville 

Woodinville  Florist 

13317N  E  175th Street, 

Suite  K 

206-483-9222 


Send  Distinctive  Flowers  In  Town  Or 


Out  Of  Town  With  Complete  Confidence. 


Professionally  designed  flowers  from  one  of  the  AFS  Florists  listed  is  always  the  right  choice  for  living,  giving  or 
entertaining.  When  you  call  or  visit  your  AFS  Florist,  you  don't  have  to  settle  for  a  standard,  stereotyped 
arrangement  that's  available  ever)  where.  Instead,  ask  your  AFS  Florist  for  his  personal  creativity  and  service. 
Your  AFS  Florist  will  help  you  select  a  beautiful,  distinctive  arrangement  that's  personally  designed  for  you. 
Don't  settle  for  the  ordinary.  Your  AFS  Florist  can  create  and  deliver  the  extraordinary! 


Flowers,  The  Finer  Things  Of  Life.  Call  Your  AFS  Florist  Tbday. 

Unconditional  Satisfaction  Is  Always  Guaranteed. 
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FROM  AMERICA'S  FINEST  COLLECTIONS 
OF  TRADITIONAL  FURNITURE. 


For  more  than  75  years  Hickory  Chair  has  crafted  traditional 

furniture.  Included  are  many  reproductions  of  fine  antiques  from  the  country's 

most  renowned  museums  and  historic  homes.  Each  reflects  standards  of  highest  quality 

as  exemplified  by  the  secretary  above.  Adapted  from  an  18th  century  original  from  the  eastern 

seaboard's  Tidewater  region,  it  reflects,  in  its  design  and  finish,  the  feeling  of  a 

time-worn  yet  cherished  antique.  This  secretary  is  one  of  many  18th  century 

designs  that  make  up  the  Colonial  Digest  Collection  of  furnishings 

for  the  living  room,  dining  room,  and  bedroom. 

HICKOF\Y  CMAJFv 

SINCE  1911 

FOR  A  CATALOG  ON  THE  COMPLETE  COLONIAL  DIGEST  COLLECTION, 
send  $3 .  50  to  Dept .  HC-5 1 ,  P. O .  Box  2 147 ,  Hickory,  NC  28603 ,  a  division  of  The  Lane  Company,  Inc . 
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ON  DECORATING 


EDUCATING  THE  EYE 
IN  ENGLAND 

By  Mark  Hampton 


Summer  visits  to 
London  are  unde- 
niably delightful.  The 
varied  attractions  hold 
something  in  store  for 
even  the  most  jaded 
traveler.  Just  think:  in 
one  space  of  time  you 
have  Wimbledon,  As- 
cot, the  unrivaled  En- 
glish garden  at  its  peak, 
every  tourist  attraction 
open  and  ready  to  go, 
and,  what's  more,  the 
natives  still  around  to 
dilute  the  visual  effect 
of  you-know-who  in 
their  sneakers  and 
shirtsleeves. 

Unlike  some  major 
capitals  of  the  world,  however,  Lon- 
don is  also  marvelous  to  visit  in  the 
winter.  The  weather  isn't  all  that  differ- 
ent from  the  summertime,  and  in  win- 
ter people  don't  complain  about  it  all 
day  long.  In  the  absence  of  the  summer 
hordes  of  tourists  you  can  also  indulge 
in  what  I  love  to  do,  fantasize  about  liv- 
ing there  and  losing  yourself  for  a  few 
days  in  the  rich  atmosphere  that  En- 
gland provides,  an  atmosphere  that  is 
familiar  but  at  the  same  time  foreign  to 
us — or  so  old-fashioned  as  to  seem  for- 
eign. From  the  hotel  doorman,  dressed 
as  though  waiting  to  grab  the  reins  of  a 
coach  and  four,  to  the  taxi  driver  in  his 
divinely  archaic  machine,  the  everyday 
world  of  London  is  crammed  with  col- 
orful touches  that  exist  no  place  else. 

If  your  daytime  activity  involves  a  bit 
of  shopping,  the  spectacle  of  Victorian 
prosperity  is  still  evident  in  many  of  the 
enchanting  stores  and  shops.  The  vari- 
ety of  antiques  available,  from  Bond 
Street  to  Pimlico  all  the  way  out  to  the 
far  reaches  of  the  King's  Road,  is  still 


Chiswick  House,  built  by  the  third 

Earl  of  Burlington  in  the  1720s, 

was  inspired  by  Palladio's  Villa  Capra. 

remarkable  in  its  scope.  Admittedly 
the  prices  are  difficult  in  light  of  the 
weak  dollar,  but  the  pace  for  shoppers 
is  less  hectic  in  the  winter. 

My  wife  is  especially  fond  of  rising 
early  and  making  the  trek  to  some  of 
the  outlying  antiques  markets,  which 
are  held  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
There  is  Bermondsey  on  Fridays,  Cam- 
den Passage  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  Portobello  Road  also  on 
Saturdays.  These  markets  are  fun  in 
spite  of  their  deadly  predawn  starting 
times.  The  sight  of  dealers  surrounded 
by  their  wares  and  clutching  mugs  of 
hot  tea  or  eating  "jacket"  potatoes  in 
the  cold  is  charming  and  unlike  any- 
thing here.  The  mixture  of  bonhomie 
and  sharp  bargaining  is  more  musical 
comedy  than  marketplace. 

But  the  real  lure  of  England,  regard- 
less of  the  time  of  year,  is  the  rich  spec- 


tacle of  the  architecture, 
its  history  unfolding 
around  you  at  every 
turn.  Moving  backward 
in  time  from  the  red- 
brick complexity  of  R. 
Norman  Shaw's  blocks 
of  Mansion  Flats  past 
the  Italianate  grandeur 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry's 
clubs  and  John  Nash's 
creamy  Neoclassicism, 
past  the  severity  of 
Georgian  London  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
seemingly  endless  list  of 
churches — a  list  punc- 
tuated  by  Hawks- 
moor's  brilliant  excla- 
mation points — one 
has  a  taste  of  nearly  every  movement 
in  English  architecture.  And  don't 
forget,  Gothic  London  didn't  com- 
pletely disappear  in  the  fire. 

Many  great  houses  can  be  seen  in  the 
wintertime;  they  do  not  all  close  the 
first  of  October.  If  you  can  brave  driv- 
ing on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  ev- 
erything is  easy  to  find  with  terrific 
maps  available  and  exemplary  road 
signs.  Otherwise,  you  can  sit  back  and 
allow  yourself  to  be  driven  in  what  is 
quaintly  called  a  saloon  car,  and  you 
might  even  order  up  a  hamper  of  sand- 
wiches to  be  eaten  along  the  way.  If  you 
can  plan  for  transportation  at  the  far 
end,  British  Rail  is  another  old-fash- 
ioned delight. 

One  excursion  I  find  fabulous  any 
month  of  the  year  starts  at  the  prime 
meridian  in  Greenwich,  a  beautiful 
spot  on  the  Thames  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  southeast  of  central 
London.  There  you  can  see  Wren's 
vast  and  imposing  naval  hospitals,  a 
gorgeous  composition  made  up  of  twin 
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The  gift  of  a  14k  gold  engraved  signet  ring.  Seal  nga.  Used  to  stamp  the  correspondence  of  royalty.  How  perfectly  this 

Krementz  classic  complements  the  individual  style  of  your  modern  day  monarch.  And  how  befitting  the  giver.  You.  Queen  of  his  heart. 

REAL  GOLD.  FOR  EVERYTHING  YOU  ARE. 


A  Jewelry  Tradition  Since  1866 
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For  the  store  nearest  you  write  Krementz  &  Co.,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  NJ  07101 
©  1987  Gold  Information  Center 


The  Orient,  Expressed 


Pande  Cameron 


To  the  trade 


colors 


Presenting  Nizam  India  handmade  orientals.  Ancient  designs  that  transport  your  thoughts  to  the  mysterious  East — re-expressed  in  c„. 
that  are  just  the  ticket  for  contemporary  taste.  All  this  and  more  is  beautifully  conveyed  in  our  new,  first-class,  full-color  portfolio.  Send  $5 
(US  Funds)  to:  Pande  Cameron  &  Company  of  New  York,  Department  HG117,  200  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 
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RAINTREE  DESIGNS 

D  &  D  BLDG.     979  THIRD  AVENUE     NYC  10022     212 


Home  Desert  Dry? 


It's  hard  to  believe  but  it's  true.  If  you're  heating 
your  home  without  a  humidifier,  you'd  be  better  off 
living  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  where  the  humidity  level 

is  twice  as  high  as  your  non-humidified  home. 

Fortunately,  an  Aprilaire®  humidifier  can  provide 

the  humidity  your  thirsty  home  needs.  Aprilaire 

eliminates  the  parched  air  in  your  home  or 
condominium  which  causes  itchy  skin,  a  scratchy 

throat,  static  electricity  and  other  irritations.  And 
as  the  added  moisture  makes  you  feel  more  com- 
fortable, it  also  protects  your  home  and  furnishings 

from  the  damages  caused  by  air  that  is  too  dry. 

You  can  begin  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  Aprilaire 

humidifier  in  your  home  no  matter  what  type  of 

heating  system  you  have.  To  change  your  home's 

desert  dry  environment  to  a  spring-like  freshness, 

have  your  heating  and  air  conditioning  contractor 

install  an  Aprilaire  humidifier  today. 

For  more  information  send  for  our  free  Humidification 

Facts  Booklet.  Or  call  toll  free  1  800  356-9652 

(in  Wl  call  608  257-8801). 
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Name: 
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Send  me  _     Humidification  Facts  Booklet 

Name  of  nearest  Aprilaire  dealer 
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domed  buildings  sitting  right  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Be- 
hind Wren's  hospitals  and  still  part  of  the  carefully  laid  out 
setting  is  Inigo  Jones's  superb  Queen's  House,  begun  in 
1616  for  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  I,  and  completed  for 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  the  early  1630s.  Although  the  in- 
teriors of  this  lovely  house,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
English  Palladianism,  are  not  furnished,  the  house  itself  is  a 
marvel  of  surprising  intricacies  and  beautiful  details.  If  you 
have  any  interest  in  the  history  of  architecture,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  examples  of  the  style  that  had  such  an  over- 
whelming influence  on  the  taste  of  America,  right  up  to  the 
present. 

Another  easy  excursion  from  London  might  begin  at  the 
splendid  Dulwich  College  Art  Gallery,  a  small  museum  in  a 
small  town  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  London.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Sir  John  Soane  and  completed  in  1814. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  world  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  pictures,  and  the  pictures 
that  hang  there  are  superb.  I  cannot  imagine  being  bored  by 
a  Soane  building;  this  one  with  its  fantastic  contents  is  a 
thrill. 

From  Dulwich,  you  can  drive  through  Richmond  Park, 
an  enormous  deer  park  of  well  over  two  thousand  acres  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  Charles  I  and  part  of  an  even  older  royal 
enclave.  The  ancient  trees  and  scenic  views,  which  include 
vistas  from  Richmond  Hill,  lead  you  eventually  to  another 
architectural  gem  based  on  the  rules  of  Palladio.  Built  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Queen's  House  in  Greenwich,  Marble 
Hill  House,  an  enchanting  love  nest  built  for  the  mistress  of 
George  II,  possesses  all  the  qualities  that  make  you  want  to 
own  it  and  move  in  immediately.  The  scale  is  small  by  Geor- 
gian standards,  perfect  by  ours.  Inside,  the  tiny  rooms 
downstairs  offset  by  just  a  couple  of  grand  ones  upstairs 
(one  of  them,  significantly,  the  bedroom  for  the  king)  make 
it  easy  to  envision  twentieth-century  life  and  decoration  fit- 
ting in  quite  neatly  indeed. 

Just  a  short  distance  farther  on  is  Ham  House.  The  origi- 
nal house,  which  dates  from  the  first  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  noteworthy  for  its  two  great  periods  of 
redecoration — the  1630s  and  the  1670s.  The  interiors  are 
packed  with  incredible  tapestries  and  furnishings  of  all 
sorts,  some  of  them  original.  The  carvings  and  architectural 
details  are  ravishing,  and  there  is  even  a  room  with  walls 
painted  in  a  wood-grained  finish  on  top  of  gold  leaf,  an  ef- 
fect that  any  connoisseur  of  extravagant  decoration  would 
admire.  The  garden  has  been  newly  restored  to  the  Dutch 
gardening  taste.  The  important  role  of  Dutch  design  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  everywhere  evident  in  this  lovely 
place. 

Chiswick,  the  house  in  the  illustration,  is  even  closer  to 
central  London  than  the  other  sites  mentioned.  You  drive 
right  past  it  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  airport.  A  pleasure 
dome  built  in  the  1720s  by  Lord  Burlington,  it  is  a  perfect 
tiny  casino  and  has  always  inspired  admiration.  Alexander 
Pope  called  it  the  "finest  thing  the  sun  has  shined  upon  in 
England,"  and  Horace  Walpole,  never  at  a  loss  for  words, 
said  that  it  was  "too  little  to  live  in,  too  large  to  hang  on  a 
watch."  Lord  Burlington,  the  great  Palladian  activist  who 
was  the  patron  of  so  many  luminaries — William  Kent,  the 
decorator  of  this  heavenly  little  building,  being  the  first  to 
leap  to  mind — built  Chiswick  as  a  staging  place  for  grand 
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There  Are  TVo  Great  Experiences  Left 

Between  ThE  US.  And  Europe. 

Now  You  Neednt  Choose  Between  TkEM. 


From  April  through  Decem- 
ber, you  can  enjoy  the  ulti- 
mate transatlantic  travel 
combination— one  way  in 
superliner  luxury  on  Queen 
Elizabeth  2,  the  other  way 
in  supersonic  luxury  on 
British  Airways'  Concorde. 

Enjoy  five  glorious  days 
and  nights  on  QE2  to  or 
from  Europe;  fly  the  other 
way  in  three  and  a  half 
hours  on  a  specially  re- 
served Concorde— between 
London  and  New  York, 
Miami  or  Washington,  D.C. 

Following  her  recent 
six-month,  $L30-million 
transformation,  QE2  boasts 
an  all-new  Sports  Center, 
lavishly  redone  restaurants, 
an  international  promenade 


of  luxury  boutiques,  a  new 
Boardroom  for  executive 
conferences,  an  expanded 
QE2  Computer  Center  and 
a  state-of-the-art  Grand 
Lounge.  With  all  this  and 
more— a  complete  casino,  a 
disco  under  the  Magro- 
dome  and  the  famed 
"Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea,"® 
with  gym,  jogging  deck, 
saunas,  swimming  pools 
and  Jacuzzi®  Whirlpool 
Baths— QE2  is  truly  Tomor- 
row's Superliner  Today.™ 
Fares  for  the  ultimate 
transatlantic  travel  combi- 
nation—QE2  and  Concorde 
—begin  at  about  $2,200. 
Fares  that  combine  a  QE2 
crossing  with  free  one-way 
economy-class  airfare  on 


British  Airways  between 
London  and  57  North 
American  gateways  begin 
at  about  $1,400.  (You  may,  of 
course,  upgrade  yourself  to 
Club  Class  or  First  Class  by 
paying  the  difference.) 

If  you  book  and  make  a 
deposit  before  Dec.  31,  you 
save  by  paying  1987  rates  on 
1988  crossings.  Contact 
your  tavel  agent  or  Cunard. 

Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy, 
dependent  on  availability  and  depar- 
ture date.  Free  BA  economy  ticket 
based  on  rates  as  of  10/10/86;  length- 
of-stay  restrictions  apply.  Cunard 
reserves  right  to  cancel  Concorde  or 
change  rate  without  notice.  QE2  regis- 


tered in  Great  Britain. 


1987  CUNARD 


Queen  Elizabeth  2  •  Sagafjord  •  Vistafjord 
Sea  Goddess  I  •  Sea  Goddess  II 
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Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale, 

NY  11737. 

Rush  me,  free,  your  deluxe  bro- 
chure, QE2  Transatlantic  (Q1034). 

Send  me  the  color  videotape, 


available  in  January,  1988,  depict- 
ing shipboard  life  on  QE2.  I 
enclose  a  check  for  $8.95  each, 
payable  to  "Ocean  Services." 
Delivery,  4  to  6  weeks. 
□  VHS  version     □  BETA  version 
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Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 
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entertainments.  Later  on  Wyatville 
added  wings,  which  made  the  house 
suitable  for  year-round  occupancy. 

After  World  War  II,  Chiswick's 
wings  were  torn  down,  amid  a  storm  of 
protest,  in  order  to  return  the  structure 
to  its  original  form.  The  interiors  were 
restored  to  approximate  the  original 
atmosphere  of  Kent's  delicious  rooms: 
lots  of  gold  and  rich  reds  and  blues. 
The  carved  heads  supporting  baskets 
of  flowers  that  flank  niches  and  door- 
ways and  the  elaborate  swags  and  fes- 
toons that  trail  along  everywhere  are 
practically  at  eye  level  due  to  the  minia- 
ture scale  of  the  place.  Outside,  there  is 
a  marvel  of  a  classic  Italianate  garden 
complete  with  a  temple,  water,  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  obelisks,  and  statuary  ev- 
erywhere. The  elusive  personality  of 
the  obsessive  eighteenth-century  En- 
glish Italophile-connoisseur  is  easier  to 
grasp  here  than  practically  anywhere 
else. 


The  real  lure  of 
England  is  the  rich 

spectacle  of  the 

architecture  around 

you  at  every  turn 
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If  you're  sick  and  tired  of  Palladio, 
there's  always  the  Classical  Revival  as 
interpreted  by  Robert  Adam.  (We're 
not  going  to  get  rid  of  Italy  that  easily.) 
Not  far  from  Chiswick  is  another  di- 
vine house,  Osterley  Park,  an  Elizabe- 
than house  remodeled  and  totally 
redecorated  by  Adam  in  the  1760s. 
Like  many  sixteenth-century  houses, 
Osterley  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  O  with  an  open  area  in  the  cen- 
ter. Adam  raised  the  open  courtyard  to 
the  main  floor  and  punched  out  part  of 
one  of  the  sides,  giving  access  to  the 
new  courtyard.  In  that  opening  the  ar- 
chitect inserted  a  double  portico  and  a 
monumental  flight  of  steps  modeled 
on  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra. 

Inside  Osterley  Park  the  rooms  are 
loaded  with  furniture  designed  for  the 
house  by  Adam.  The  state  bed  is  an  in- 
describable tour  de  force  of  gold  leaf 
and  green  silk  in  a  room  with  pleated 
matching  silk  on  the  walls.  There  is  an 
Etruscan  Room  of  great  beauty  and 
charm.  The  library  is  one  of  the  archi- 
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Ancient 
Gardens 

An  exquisite  masterpiece  by 


Robert 
Lyn 

Nelson 


Inspired  by  the  splendor  of  the  South 
Pacific,  Robert  Lyn  Nelson  has  created 
a  glorious  tribute  to  its  peaceful  gardens 
of  grandeur.  Above  and  below  the  sea, 
beauty  is  shared  by  creatures  great  and 
small.  Whales  breach  and  frolic  in  the 
shallows  of  an  ancient  reef  in  the 
company  of  colorful  exotics:  unicorn, 
butterfly,  puffer,  trigger,  and  Emperor 
angel  fish;  a  single  ray  and  a  school  of 
porpoise.  Overhead  a  solitary  tern  glides 
against  a  backdrop  of  fluted  peaks  and  a 
picture-postcard  beach. 

This  magnificent  diptych  reveals  with 
stunning  clarity  why  Nelson  is  regarded 
as  America's  leading  marine  artist.  To 
order  this  two-piece  treasure,  please  call 
toll-free:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 


"Ancient  Gardens"  by  Robert  Lyn  Nelson.  Limited- 
edition  diptych  of  450. 30  x  18  inches  each. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Wainee  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 

©  Lahaina  Galleries.  Inc.  1987 
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tect's  most  admired  compositions. 
There  is  a  room  filled  with  furniture 
and  shocking  pink  tapestry  made  in 
France.  The  extraordinarily  beautiful 
park  surrounding  the  house  is  a  very 
short  drive  from  town.  In  fact,  Osterley 
is  one  of  the  few  places  easy  to  get  to 
with  public  transportation. 

Finally,  and  this  little  collection  of 
travel  tips  could  go  on  for  pages,  there 
is,  right  in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  within  walking  distance  of  the 
Strand  with  its  lovely  churches,  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Soane^It  is  a  London 
row  houseof  conventional  propor- 
tions, but  as  you  approach  the  door, 
you  are  immediately  aware  that  some- 
thing unusual  is  going  on.  Odd  projec- 
tions, surmounted  by  urns,  the  strict 
but  slightly  wayward  Greek  key  motif 
that  crops  up  in  so  much  of  Soane's 
work — all  these  things  begin  to  hap- 
pen on  the  front  of  this  house  in  a  block 
where  all  its  neighbors  seem  to  be  un- 
aware that  a  major  drama  is  going  on  at 
number  13. 

Inside,  the  drama  becomes  increas- 
ingly felt  as  you  move  from  level  to  lev- 
el and  from  room  to  room.  Soane's 
genius  for  spatial  manipulation  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  here. 
Beyond  the  purely  architectural 
considerations,  there  are  other  facets 
of  his  talent  that  are  overwhelming.  He 
was  a  brilliant  colorist  and  also  a  highly 
skillful  as  well  as  playful  decorator.  His 
use  of  mirrors,  especially  convex  roun- 
dels, is  impressive.  In  addition  he  was 
an  omnivorous  collector,  and  he  de- 
signed his  quarters  to  exhibit  his  great 
collection.  One  of  history's  most  origi- 
nal talents,  Soane  has  had  a  seminal 
influence  on  the  architecture  of  our 
particular  moment. 

So  after  weeping  over  the  tomb  of 
Sir  John's  dog,  it's  back  to  the  hotel 
with  maybe  a  stop  to  see  the  newly  in- 
stalled Turners  at  the  Tate  or  a  late-af- 
ternoon organ  recital  at  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields,  the  masterpiece  of  James 
Gibbs.  If  spiritual  pursuits  have  left 
you  with  a  materialistic  craving,  you 
can  pop  into  the  Burlington  Arcade 
and  buy  a  scarf  or  a  sweater.  Partridge 
and  Malletts,  Bond  Street's  most  au- 
gust antiques  dealers,  are  nearby,  too. 
And  at  last,  tea  in  your  room  and  a 
chapter  or  two  of  something  guaran- 
teed to  keep  the  mood.  The  problems 
of  pit  bulls  and  corporate  takeovers 
will  seem  far  far  away.  □ 
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Simply  stated.  A  piece  to  be  proud  of. 
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From  generation  to  generation 
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JTRODUCING  THE  ELEGANT,  QUEEN  ANNE,  FULL  BONNET  HIGHBOY.  CRAFTED  BY  THE  HANDS  OF  HARDEN  AND  MADE  OF  SOLID  NEW  YORK  STATE 
HERRY.  SHOWROOMS  IN  CHICAGO,  DALLAS,  HIGH  POINT,  McCONNELLSVILLE,  MIAMI,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE. 
OR  A  PORTFOLIO  OF  HARDEN  CHERRY  CATALOGS  AND  THE  NEAREST  STORE,  SEND  $10  TO  HARDEN  FURNITURE,  DEPT.  41,  McCONNELLSVILLE,  N.Y.  13401. 


CHOICE 

What's  new,  what's  noteworthy 


LD  SPORTS 
A  portrait  by  James  Lyn- 
wood  Palmer  of  American 
sportsman  F.  Ambrose 
Clark  and  his  favorite 
coachhorse,  right,  is  fea- 
tured in  the  annual  autumn 
exhibition  of  Arthur  Ack- 
ermann  &  Son,  premier 
dealers  in  18th-  and  19th- 
century  English  sporting 
paintings  and 
prints.  An  im- 
p  o  r  t  a  n  t 

event  on  the  London  arts  calendar, 
the  show  displays  45  works  from 
October  14  to  November  14. 

IRISH  LASS 
Irish  artist  Nathaniel  Hone's 
18th-century  enameled  minia- 
ture in  a  diamond  loop  pen- 
dant, left,  is  being  offered  for 
sale  in  Chicago  by  Louis  Wine. 
From  October  16  to  18  many  of 
the  most  important  antiques 
dealers  from  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
will  participate  in  the  fourth  annual 
Chicago  International  Antiques  Show,  where  objects 
are  vetted  to  assure  authenticity.  Tickets  at  Navy  Pier 
Box  Office  or  call  Lakeside  Group,  (312)  787-6858. 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE 

Three  romantic  ivory-hued  laces  based  on  19th-century 
motifs  are  new  at  Kirk-Brummel.  Two  of  them  are 
shown,  below.  Peacock  on  Bough  takes  its  plumed 
birds  and  delicate 
spring  flowers  from 
an  Arkholme  House 
chintz.  The  seahorses 
and  morning  doves 
in  My  Lady's  Garden 
are  from  an  iron 
bench  at  High  Cas- 
terton  House.  The 
mostly  cotton  fabric 
is  made  in  Notting- 
ham, England;  price 
about  $60  a  yard. 
Through  designers. 
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THE  RED  LAMP 
This  lively  red  Miro-in- 
spired  floor  lamp,  be- 
low, of  reinforced  glass 
fiber  resin  and  an  off- 
white  silkscreened  lamp- 
shade showing  couples 
dancing  was  designed 
by  artist  Allen  Jones  for 
a  special  collection  of 
Aram  Designs,  influen- 
tial dealers  in  classic 
20th-century  design  and 
furniture  in  London. 

The  lamp,  6  feet  2  inches  tall  with  a  base  diameter  of  20 

inches  and  shade  diameter  of  27,  is 

about  $1,500.  To  order  call  London, 

240-3933,  or  write  Aram  Designs 

Limited,  3  Kean  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  London  WC2B  4AT. 

OAK  ALTERNATIVES 
Oakleaf  Reproductions  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  has  brought  to  the 
U.S.  its  facsimiles  of  17th-century  En- 
glish oak  paneling  and  woodwork  such 
as  Burnsall,  below,  a  riven-panel  raised- 
molding  design.  Oakleaf  finishes  its  prod- 
ucts, which  have  been  used  in  British 
historic  buildings,  with  a  standard  or  cus- 
tom stain  or 
leaves  the  final      1 
staining  or 
painting  to  the 
owner.  Made  of 
durable  polyure- 
thane,   Oakleaf 
panels  are  inex- 
pensive alterna- 
tives to  wood 
reproductions  of 
hand-carved  or 
split  panels  and 
mimic  both  the 
appearance  and 
texture  of  originals.  Installation  is  easy  and 
little  maintenance  is  required.  Oakleaf  also 
reproduces  friezes,  cornices  and  beams. 
For  a  $3  brochure  write  Oakleaf,  Lucas 
Leone,  Chester  Springs,  PA  19425. 


SPORTS  PORTRAIT  ARTHUR  ACKERMANN  &  SON. 
LACE  MICHAEL  MUNDY.  RED  LAMP  JAMES  MORTIMER 


he  most  romantic  gift  of  perfume 
a  man  can  give  a  woman 

L Air  du  Temps 

in  Lalique  Crystal 
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OYSEY  PAPER 
The  127-year-old  English 
firm  Arthur  Sanderson  & 
Sons,  long  known  for  its 
group  of  William  Morris  wall- 
papers printed  from  the  origi- 
nal  blocks,  now  offers 
thirteen  new  documentary 
papers  by  such  19th-century  luminaries  as  Owen  Jones 
and  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  whose  Rowan,  left,  is  available  in 
six  colorways.  Price  range  is  $63  to  $81  the  double  roll, 
more  for  custom  colors.  Through  designers. 

STENCIL  CLASSICS 

The  author  of  Paint  Magic  and  Paintability,  English- 
woman Jocasta  Innes  has  created  classically  inspired 
precut  stencils  with  a  three-dimensional  effect.  One 
is  Gothic  Arches  ($48),  below.  The  shading  and  di- 
mensional effect  of  the  7-inch  arches  are  achieved       * 
with  a  three-stencil  overlay  using  closely  related 
paint  colors.  Ranging  in  price  from  $40  to  $52,  oth- 
er patterns  include  Greek  key,  rope  twist,  carved 
swag,  Regency  bow,  and  English  cherub.  For  free  bro- 
chure contact  Ad  Lib,  517  East  Paces  Ferry  Road,  At- 
lanta, GA 30305,  (404)  266-2425. 


MINT  TEAS 
The  Franklin  Mint 
has  selected  twelve 
teapots  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum's  porcelain 
teapot  collection  to 
reproduce  and  sell  as 
a  set  at  $39.50  each.  Included  are 
Imari-style  Meissen,  above,  English  ^  ~— 
Worcester,  a  Japanese  pot  from  ^I^MlS^ 
Kyoto,  and  a  Chinese  pot  from  ling-  '  afLlft  &< 
dezhen.  Call  (800)  THE  MINT.  *»""■"  M* 
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WALLPAPERS,  STENCILS.  STAFFORDSHIRE  MICHEL DELSOL. 
TEAPOT  BILL  STITES:  CHINTZ  EDWARD  ADDEO 


STAFFORDSHIRE  KEEPSAKES 
Arlene  Noble  has  amassed  a  remarkable  collection  of 
antique  Staffordshire  children's  plates  and  mugs, 
above.  Many  of  the  ceramic  objects,  which  date  from 
1800-30,  were  hand-painted  by  women  and  children  in 
potteries  in  Stock  on  Trent,  England.  Personalized 
mugs  and  plates  used  to  be  given  as  christening  gifts; 
the  pieces  with  maxims  or  alphabet  motifs  served  as 
teaching  tools.  Priced  from  $200  to  $600.  Customers 
are  seen  by  appointment.  Arlene  Noble  Antiques,  P.O. 

Box  131,  Essex  Fells,  NJ 
07021,(201)228-0439. 

ZANDRA'S  CHINTZES 
Couturiere  Zandra 
Rhodes 's  first  collection  of 
fabrics  for  the  home  spar- 
kles, like  her  dresses,  with 
energy  and  color.  There 
are  five  glazed  chintzes  in 
fifteen  colors  plus  wall- 
papers and  borders.  The 
paisley  Srinagar,  left,  is  $48 
a  yard.  At  Osborne  &  Lit- 
tle through  designers. 

ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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LAURA  ASHLEY  LAP  BLANKETS 

Laura  Ashley  presents  a  rich  variety  of  lap  blankets  in  an 

attractive  selection  of  colours  and  textures.  Enjoy  the  softness  of 

100%  cashmere,  the  smooth  yet  firm  100%  wool  Merino,  wool  knit  Fairisle 

and  our  versatile  wool  Travel  Blanket.  Each  is  woven  with  traditional 

Laura  Ashley  style  and  durability.  Available  exclusively  through 

Laura  Ashley  shops  and  Laura  Ashley  by  Post.  For  information 

please  call  1-800-223-6917.  In  Canada  1-800-361-4473. 


AURA      ASH 


TheN 


A/ave  begins  at 

BAM! 


Here  they  come,  the  daring  and  dazzling,  captivating 
and  compelling,  passionate  and  provocative,  new  ideas 
in  the  performing  arts.  You'll  find  them  all  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  Next  Wave  Festival  at  BAM,  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  from  October  13  through 
January  3,  1988. 
The  Festival's  scope  is  broad  and  deep:  Its 
performers  come  from  across  the  U.S., 
France,  Belgium  and  Hungary;  their 
ld^    inspirations  come  from  sources  as 
timeless  as  a  Sanscrit  epic  and  as 


timely  as  the  problems  of  the  nuclear  family.  But  widely 
and  wildly  varied  though  the  actors,  singers,  dancers  and 
musicians  are,  they  are  all  alike  in  being  among  the  best 
and  most  exciting  —  because  they  are  among  the  most 
innovative  —  of  contemporary  artists. 

That's  one  reason  we  sponsor  them,  and  why  we 
urge  you  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  see  them.  In  our 
business  as  in  yours,  we  have  all  had  to  learn  the  hard 
lesson  of  this  rapidly -changing  world  —  that  only  by  being 
untiringly  innovative  can  we  be  steadily  successful.  The 
Next  Wave  performers  remind  us  that,  difficult  as  that 
may  be,  it  is  also  enormously  rewarding  and,  best  of  all, 
great  fun. 


Philip  M. 


Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  INCORPORATED 

PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A.       PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 

PHILIP  MORRIS  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

MISSION  VIEJO  REALTY  GROUP 

A  sampling  of  1987  NEXT  WAVE  Festival  events,  pictured  clockwise  from  top  left:  The  Armitage  Ballet,  photo  by 
Julio  Donoso,  Sygma;  Peter  Zummo,  photo  by  Speliotis  Photography,  Kenn  Duncan  Ltd  ;  Nina  Wiener  Dance 
Company,  photo  by  Lois  Greenfield;  The  Mahabharata  by  Jean-Claude  Carriere  and  directed  by  Peter  Brook, 
photo  by  Gilles  Abegg 
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REGENCY  REDUX 

Thomas  Messel,  nephew  of  stage  designer  Oliver, 
has  chosen  to  turn  his  hand  to  the  eighteenth  century 

By  Clive  Aslet 


o   good    at 

school,  hope- 
less in  the  army,  and 
bored  to  death  by  two 
years  in  the  city  of  London. 
Is  this,  you  might  ask,  a 
recipe  for  success?  In 
Thomas  Messel's  case,  yes. 
Eight  years  ago,  at  age  28, 
he  decided  that  his  true 
metier  was  furniture  mak- 
ing, and  although  he  had 
no  formal  training,  he  im- 
mediately found  the  way  to 
his  clients'  hearts.  Two 
qualities  have  been  essen- 
tial in  establishing  his  rep- 
utation. One  naturally  is  an 
eye  for  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  craftsmanship. 
This  he  may  have  inherited 
from  his  grandfather  Colo- 
nel Leonard  Messel,  who 
was  a  notable  collector. 
The  other  quality  may  also 
owe  something  to  his  fam- 
ily, for,  as  the  nephew  of 
the  theater  designer  Oliver 
Messel  and  the  cousin  of 
Lord  Snowdon,  he'  is 
abundantly  endowed  with 
English  charm. 

When  it  comes  to  mak- 
ing an  unusual  piece  of  fur- 
niture— such  as  the  chair 
Miriam  Stoppard  gave  to  her  husband, 
Tom,  when  his  play  The  Real  Thing 
was  produced — his  powers  of  inven- 
tion are  in  their  element.  The  chair  was 
decorated  with  the  set  of  the  play,  a 
portrait  of  Tom  Stoppard,  masks  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  trophies 
symbolizing  some  of  the  enthusiasms 


Above:  Thomas 
Messel  with  one  of  his 

designs:  a  walnut 
Cardinal  chair  made 

in  Hungary  after 
an  18th-century  design, 
painted  and  finished 
by  him  in 
his  own  studio  in 
Gloucestershire. 
Right:  Two  hand- 
painted  Messel  mats, 
exclusive  to  Thos. 
Goode  of  South 
Audley  Street, 
London. 


of  his  life:  collecting  books,  antiquities, 
records,  and  electric  guitars.  A  client 
has  recently  commissioned  a  set  of 
twelve  dining-room  chairs  painted 
with  animals:  dragonflies  and  dolphins 
for  the  ladies,  boars  and  elephants  for 
the  men.  On  another  animal  theme, 
Messel  conjured  up  an  imaginative 


twenty-piece  suite  of  furni- 
ture for  Timothy  Walker, 
the  U.K.'s  chairman  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund.  Pic- 
tures of  such  endangered 
species  as  the  tapir,  white 
rhinoceros,  Seychelles 
Scops  owl,  and  aye-aye  le- 
mur have  been  painted 
into  the  lacquer.  For  J.  J. 
Louis,  former  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  England,  Messel 
made  a  table  with  pictures 
of  Louis's  houses  in  Lon- 
don and  America. 

Messel  could  not  have 
had  a  less  conventional 
education  in  art  and  de- 
sign. "When  I  was  at 
school  I  never  had  art  les- 
sons," he  says  engagingly, 
"because  I  was  really  rath- 
er stupid  and  had  to  con- 
centrate on  history  and 
math  and  other  things  peo- 
ple thought  were  of  more 
use."  The  climax  of  his  ca- 
reer in  the  Horse  Guards 
came  when  he  was  made 
aide-de-camp  to  a  general 
and  painted  an  elaborate 
mural  on  the  staircase  of 
the  regimental  headquar- 
ters. "The  subject  was  a 
little  bit  limiting:  the  sport- 
ing activities  at  Catterick  Camp.  The 
moment  I  left,  it  was  painted  out.  I 
wasn't  really  a  very  good  ADC."  But  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  had  a  natural 
gift  for  painting  and  drawing,  as  he  has  a 
artistic  forebears  on  both  sides  of  the  | 
family.  His  great-grandfather — the  | 
grandfather  of  Oliver  Messel — was  5 
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Buick  Regal, 
jtlxing  like  it  on  the  American  road 


hw 


The  1988  Buick  Regal. 

Not  just  a  new  car  a  new 
Buick.  One  specifically 
designed  for  America's  great 
roads  —  like  Mulholland  Drive, 
which  winds  through  the  Holly- 
wood Hills  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  in  Southern  California. 

Beautiful  to  behold. 
Regai's  styling  is  beautifully 


Buick.  It's  also  exclusively  Buick. 
There's  nothing  like  it.  On  any 
road.  Anywhere. 

Sculpted  in  the  wind  tunnel, 
Regai's  .305  coefficient  of 
drag  is  the  lowest  in  Buick's 
85-year  history.  It  is  over  30% 
better  than  its  predecessor, 
and  is  among  the  best  in 
the  world. 


Beautiful  to  drive. 

Regal  has  a  2.8-litre  V-6 
engine  with  multi-port  fuel 
injection  .  .  .  front-wheel  di 
.  .  .  4-wheel  independent « 
pension  .  .  .  4-wheel  powe 
disc  brakes.  And  Regal  is  tl 
first  6-passenger  coupe  in 
world  to  have  all  these 
features  —  standard. 


eautiful  to  be  in  . . . 
d  buy.  Inside,  Regal  is  also 
autifully  new  and  richly 
bk,  with  room  for  six  adults, 
d  a  generous  15.7-cubic- 
I  trunk.  There  is  an  impres- 
5  list  of  comfort,  convenience 
d  luxury  features.  Even  an 


electronic  digital  speedome- 
ter is  standard.  And  drivers 
who  truly  appreciate  beauty 
and  value  will  find  Regal  own- 
ership pleasantly  within  reach. 

Buckle  up  and  see  your 
Buick  dealer  for  a  test  drive  of 
the  all-new  1988  Buick  Regal 


today.  There's  nothing  like  it  on 
the  American  road. 


dT 
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The  Great  American  Road  belongs  to  Buick. 
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journe,  a 
oonist  whose 
Stafford  Terrace 
open  to  the  public, 
his  father's  side  his 
great-uncle  Alfred  Messel 
was  architect  to  the  kaiser 
at  the  end  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. He  built  the  most  fash- 
ionable shopping  street  in 
Berlin,  full  of  enormous 
department  stores;  it  is 
now  in  East  Berlin  and 
called  Messelstrasse. 

Messel's  introduction  to 
the  world  of  professional 
design  came  when  he 
worked  for  the  decorator 
Charles  Hammond  in 
Sloane  Street.  "You  could 
always  get  very  good  Ital- 
ian furniture,  but  I  used  to 
find  it  difficult  to  get  deco- 
rative English  furniture. 
So  I  thought  this  is  the  moment  to  set 
up  my  own  studio — which  I  did  in  Sus- 
sex." He  found  a  cabinetmaker.  And 
he  took  on  one  assistant,  a  young  wom- 
an, who  had  worked  with  Vilmo  Gi- 
bello  making  picture  frames  and  so 
could  work  with  gold  leaf,  gesso,  and 
lacquer. 

Like  his  uncle  Oliver,  Mes- 
sel's tastes  lie  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  pores  over 
a  collection  of  dog-eared  and  broken- 
spined  reference  books — his  favorite  is 
Thomas  St  range's  Dictionary  of  En- 
glish Decorative  Designs  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century — and  spends  any  spare 
half  hour  in  London  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  For  his  decoration  he 
loves  garlands,  fans,  trophies,  and  the 
Classical  repertoire.  Sometimes  his  in- 
spiration will  be  as  early  as  1700,  as 
seen  in  the  line  of  chairs  he  calls  Cardi- 
nal. They  are  based  on  a  set  of  chairs, 
made  for  Cardinal  Carlo  Gaetano 
Stampa,  that  once  belonged  to  Mes- 
sel's grandfather.  In  these  the  solid- 
walnut  frame  is  made  in  Hungary, 
where  a  very  good  tradition  of  crafts- 
manship still  exists.  The  painted  deco- 
ration is  done  in  Messel's  own  studio  in 
Gloucestershire.  What  form  the  deco- 
ration takes  depends  on  the  client:  it 
might  tone  with  the  colors  of  a  room, 
incorporate  a  heraldic  shield,  or  imi- 


tate a  particular  historical  treatment. 
One  set  was  recently  painted  gray  after 
Messel  had  seen  this  on  some  chairs  in 
Venice. 

Also  early  eighteenth  century  in  style 
are  Messel's  girondoles.  Carved  in 
limewood,  the  frames  are  gessoed  and 
gilded,  but  perhaps  the  mirror  itself 
best  illustrates  Messel's  devotion  to  de- 
tail. It  has  already  been  antiqued  when 
he  buys  it.  He  then  coats  it  with  a  hard- 
drying  glaze,  which  gives  a  ribbed  ef- 
fect as  though  the  glass  had  been 
blown. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  spilling  over  into  the  nine- 
teenth, comes  the  Regency,  and  this  is 
the  period  with  which  Messel  feels 
most  sympathy.  In  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert he  saw  a  saber-leg  chair  of  about 
1815.  "The  design  was  originally  by  an 
Englishman  called  Mr.  Pigeonot,"  he 
says,  "but  it  did  not  really  work  in  the 
nineteenth  century  because  the  wood 
kept  splitting  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  I 
overcame  that  by  using  a  strong  bond- 
ing glue."  While  many  of  Messel's  de- 
signs are  based  on  historical  models,  he 
does  more  than  copy.  He  takes  advan- 
tage of  woods  and  glues  not  available 
to  the  original  craftsmen  and  adapts 
earlier  designs  so  that  they  can  be  made 
with  modern  machinery  when  appro- 
priate, which  reduces  the  cost.  In  the 
saber-leg  chairs  the  applied  decoration 


In  bookish  disguise: 

matches  in  Prometheus  Bound, 

a  tantalus  and,  at  left, 

book  box  and  a  portfolio 

with  writing  pad. 


is  again  all  important.  The 
standard  ones  are  lac- 
quered and  gilded,  and  the 
backs  are  painted  with 
griffons  and  acanthus 
leaves  in  grisaille. 

Some  of  Messel's  furni- 
ture— such  as  the  coffee 
table — were  an  unknown 
phenomenon  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  One  client 
who  owned  a  set  of  Gobe- 
lins tapestries  asked  for 
coffee  tables  to  go  with 
them.  Messel  took  gar- 
lands and  elements  from 
the  design  of  the  tapestries 
and  incorporated  them 
into  the  painted  tabletops.  Lord  Snow- 
don  and  Messel  together  came  up  with 
the  most  ingenious  solution  for  coffee 
tables:  make  a  tray  with  a  stand.  While 
eighteenth-century  decorated  trays  are 
much  sought  after,  collectors  find  that 
it  can  cost  as  much  to  order  a  stand  as  it 
does  to  buy  the  tray;  Messel  makes 
both  the  trays  and  the  stands. 

Recently  Messel  has  shifted  away 
from  making  large  pieces  of  furniture. 
When  he  started  his  career,  the  Arab 
market  was  strong.  Now  that  this  has 
faded,  there  are  fewer  people  prepared 
to  spend  heavily  on  new  furniture, 
however  beautiful.  To  keep  his  work 
force  busy,  he  is  devoting  more  time  to 
smaller  decorative  objects.  For  these 
the  sources  of  inspiration  are  often  the 
same  as  for  the  furniture.  He  is  particu- 
larly attracted  to  penwork,  a  form  of. 
Oriental  style  decoration  popular  at 
the  time  of  the  Brighton  Pavilion.  Mes- 
sel has  introduced  a  pretty  series  of 
place  mats  based  on  an  old  penwork 
tray  he  bought  many  years  ago  in  Bath. 
After  it  is  screen-printed,  the  surface  is 
varnished.  The  modern  varnish,  im- 
proved since  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
heat  resistant;  but  it  is  also  volatile,  so  a 
layer  of  shellac  is  used  to  shield  the  de- 
sign. This  gives  the  finished  result  an 
agreeably  mellow  look. 

Another  range  of  place  mats  uses 
drifted-gold  lacquer  in  which  little 
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An  unfair  advantage  in  a  world  of  seduction 


DIVA 


emanuel  ungaro 
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From  the  Gracie  Design  Portfolio.. 

Available  through  John  Edward  Hughes- 
Dallas  &  Houston;  Ernest  Gaspard-Adanta; 
J.  Robert  Scott-Los  Angeles. 
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specks  of  gold  cluster  together  into 
patterns.  The  technique  is  Messel's 
own  and  requires  fourteen  different 
processes.  Place  mats  with  garlands — 
transferred,  then  painted — are  also 
popular;  some,  incorporating  the  ini- 
tials A  and  S  and  swans,  were  given  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  as  a 
wedding  present. 

The  latest  development  is  what  Mes- 
sel  calls  the  Library  Collection.  The 
notion  came  to  him  when  he  saw  a 
friend,  the  artist  Lincoln  Seligman, 
working  on  a  table  in  trompe  l'oeil. 
Messel  thought  the  table  unworthy  of 
Seligman's  talents,  so  he  decided  to  de- 
sign something  more  appropriate — a 
table  in  the  form  of  a  tripod  of  books. 
But  since  it  came  to  be  so  highly  fin- 
ished that  there  was  no  room  for  the 
trompe  l'oeil,  Messel  kept  this  one  for 
himself.  The  tripod  design  was  also 
used  for  a  stool  in  which  the  cushion 
was  disguised  as  the  topmost  "book." 


Messel  works  from 
his  Elizabethan 

Cotswold 

manor  house, 

with  a  view  of  the 

Welsh  hills 


Now  the  Library  Collection  em- 
braces ice  buckets,  portfolios,  match- 
box covers,  pen  boxes,  and  bookends. 
Early  versions  had  witty  Latin  titles  on 
the  backs  of  the  books,  but,  alas,  these 
have  been  discontinued  because  so  few 
people  were  able  to  tathom  the  joke. 

Working  from  his  Elizabethan  man- 
or house  in  the  Cotswolds,  with  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  Welsh  hills  and  a 
garden  tumbling  with  old-fashioned 
roses,  Messel  now  employs  twelve  peo- 
ple. They  include  a  team  of  painters 
and  lacquerers,  but  most  of  the  con- 
struction work  is  contracted  out  be- 
cause, as  Messel  explains,  "with  the 
number  of  skills  involved  we  would 
have  to  have  an  enormous  factory  to 
employ  everyone  ourselves."  All  the 
designing  is  done  by  Messel,  even 
though  he  sometimes  complains  that, 
to  keep  work  moving  smoothly 
through  the  workshop  and  orders 
coming  in,  he  is  becoming  the  last  thing 
he  intended:  a  businessman,  n 
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Handpainted  Wall  Coverings. 

For  your  copy  of  the  Gracie  Portfolio, 

send  $10  to  Gracie.  Inc..  D&D  Building, 

979  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022. 
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TABLE:  Irish  George 
II  carved  mahogany 
console  table,  circa 
1730.  H.  32"  L.  56" 
D.  25" 


MIRROR:  George 
carved  and  gilt  wood 
mirror,  circa  1770. 
H.  65"  L.  36" 


URNS:  Pair  of 
Coalport  'Japan' 
pattern  covered 
urns,  circa  1810. 
H.25y2" 


Kentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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Only  Marbro  so  elegantly  captures  the  light  of  your 
life.  Beautifully  hand-cut  by  a  master  crystal  artisan,  lead 
crystal  is  transformed  into  a  sparkling  treasure.  Only 
Marbro,  renowned  for  the  finest  shades  in  the  world, 
could  patiently  craft  this  shade,  embellished  with 
double  pinched  pleat  trim,  and  laced  with  a  delicate 
strand  ol  French  folds. 


Your  hand-crafted  Marbro  lamp  is  singular, 
distinguished  by  a  tradition  of  excellence  unequalled 
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PAINTING  PETWORTH 

Teddy  Millington-Drake  follows  in  a  long  tradition  of 
artists  portraying  this  stately  home 

By  Max  Egremont 


Teddy  Millington-Drake — using  an  easel  from  Turner's  time — painted  views  of  Petworth's 
White  Library,  left,  and  Red  Library,  right,  both  of  which  have  changed  little  since  the  early  19th  century. 


When  Teddy  Millington-Drake 
painted  his  recent  series  of  inte- 
riors at  Petworth,  he  was  following  a 
tradition  of  artists  at  work  in  the  house 
that  reaches  back  to  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  For  it 
was  in  those  years  that  George  O'Brien 
Wyndham,  third  Earl  of  Egremont, 
reigned  at  Petworth  as  a  connoisseur, 
eccentric,  supporter  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  and  one  of  the  greatest  patrons 
of  art  of  his  time. 

Egremont  lived  from  1751  until 


1837,  a  life  that  encompassed  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  and  the  beginning  of  the  railway 
age.  His  kingdom  was  Petworth,  where 
his  great  territorial  power  allowed  him 
to  rule  in  splendor  and  isolation.  Built 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Egremont's  forebear,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  house  passed  to  the  third 
earl  in  1763  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  old.  He  inherited  a  tradition  of 
patronage:  Capability  Brown  was  still 
at  work  on  the  landscaped  park,  and 


on  the  walls  of  the  house  hung  the  pic- 
tures by  Cuyp,  Rembrandt,  Van  Goyen, 
Carracci,  Batoni,  Locatelli,  Chardin, 
Ruysdael,  and  Van  Dyck  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ancestors. 

Egremont  kept  to  this  tradition.  In 
the  fashion  of  the  time  he  went  on  the 
grand  tour  to  study  antiquities  in  Italy 
and  to  trifle  with  actresses  in  Paris.  Lat- 
er he  bought  pictures  by  Bronzino, 
Hieronymous  Bosch,  Joos  van  Cleve, 
and  Van  der  Weyden.  That  there  was  a 
more  adventurous  side  to  him  is  shown 
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temporary  work, 
to  invite  artists  to 
i  e  life  was  a  strange  mix- 
,   casual  and  the  grand,  an 
atm<  re  partly  created  by  Egre- 

<  >\vn  unconventional  ways.  He 
lived  for  some  years  with  Elizabeth 
i  liffe,  who  bore  him  seven  children  and 
was  allowed  to  call  herself  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham.  She  had,  however,  to  endure  ri- 
vals: a  certain  Elizabeth  Fox,  for 
example,  had  four  children  by  Egre- 
mont,  one  of  whom  was  brought  up 
alongside  Miss  Iliffe's.  In  1801  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Iliffe.  They  had  one  legiti- 
mate child,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  in 
1803  she  was  banished  to  a  house  in 
London. 

Before  her  dismissal,  Miss  Iliffe  (or 
Mrs.  Wyndham)  had  separate  apart- 
ments at  Petworth  and  enjoyed  a  status 
superior  to  that  of  a  mistress  but  be- 
neath what  could  be  expected  by  a 
wife.  Sometimes  she  dined  separately 
from  Egremont;  at  other  times  he  al- 
lowed her  to  join  him  for  dinner.  Visit- 
ing artists  were  treated  in  a  similar  way. 


The  Old  Library  which  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
used  as  a  studio. 


In  December  1798,  William  Hayley, 
the  poet  and  friend  of  Blake,  visited  the 
house  and  was  greeted  by  a  character- 
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istic  scene  in  the  entrance  hall:  three 
artists  copying  some  of  Egremont's 
Van  Dycks.  He  also  noted  that  when 
there  were  no  other  guests  the  artists 
dined  with  their  host  and  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham, but  "when  company  was  there 
they  dined  with  Mrs.  Wyndham  only." 

With  this  went  a  certain  freedom. 
Guests  were  expected  to  leave  without 
saying  good-bye,  to  entertain  them- 
selves without  troubling  their  host. 
Among  Egremont's  other  interests 
were  those  of  agriculture  and  stock 
breeding,  and  outside  in  the  park  cat- 
tle, pigs,  deer,  and  sheep  mixed  in  a  cu- 
rious concourse;  one  might  also  see  a 
string  of  racehorses,  evidence  of  his 
victories  as  an  owner  five  times  in  the 
Derby  and  the  Oaks.  Inside,  the  artists 
would  be  at  work  either  on  a  copy  of  an 
old  master  or  a  new  composition  of 
their  own.  Egremont  himself  appeared 
after  breakfast  when,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  dogs  and  children,  he  would 
discuss  his  guests'  wishes  while  stretch- 
ing out  his  legs  for  a  servant  to  button 
on  a  pair  of  thick  leather  gaiters.  In  the 
morning  he  went  shooting  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  usually  spending  the  rest  of 
the  day  until  dinner  apart  from  the 
company  as  well.  A  visitor  wrote  in 
1823,  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch 
him  for  a  moment,  for  he  passes  his  life 
in  eternal  locomotion  from  one  room  to 
another  without  sitting  for  an  instant." 

At  dinner  there  was  a  grand  reunion; 
afterward  the  party  broke  up  early,  the 
diarist  Thomas  Creevey  reporting  in 
1828  that  the  ladies  of  the  house  were 
usually  in  bed  by  half  past  ten.  In  the 
absence  of  a  hostess  the  house  seems  to 
have  been  run  by  a  crowd  of  eccentric 
servants,  many  of  whom  were  rumored 
to  be  related  to  the  earl  through  his  las- 
civious activities.  They  were  apt  to  be 
incompetent  and  often  short  with 
guests  who  displeased  them.  One  visi- 
tor noted  at  Petworth,  again,  in  1823 
that  the  "want  of  comforts  of  regulari- 
ty, and  still  more  the  total  absence  of 
clean  linen,  made  it,  splendid  and  beau- 
tiful as  it  is,  far  from  being  agreeable." 

Benjamin  Haydon  has  left  a  vignette 
of  Egremont  as  a  patron.  He  described 
the  earl's  first  visit  to  Haydon's  studio 
to  arrange  the  commissioning  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Taming  Bucephalus,  a 
picture  still  at  Petworth.  The  bargain 
seems  to  have  been  struck  in  an  indeli- 
cate way.  Lord  Egremont  arrived  and 
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100.  Haydon 
Lord,  that's  sal- 
i  the  patron  smiled, 
ites  on  a  chair,  and 
t  with  the  artist  doglike  at 
before  turning  to  say,  "Take 
money."  This  Haydon  has- 
tened to  do,  then  launched  into  an 
elevated  discussion  of  the  picture's 
possibilities.  "I  wish  to  make  Alexan- 
der an  aspiring  youth,"  he  declared.  To 
which  Egremont  retorted,  "Don't 
make  the  queen  damned  ugly." 

Among  contemporary  English  art- 
ists who  had  their  works  bought  by 
Egremont  were  Gainsborough,  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  and 
Blake.  There  are  curious  omissions. 
For  example,  we  know  that  Constable 
often  visited  Petworth,  where  a  car- 
riage would  be  put  at  his  disposal,  yet 
the  earl  never  bought  any  of  his  pic- 
tures; for  this  the  artist  gave  the  obvi- 
ously false  reason  that  Egremont  did 
not  like  landscapes,  a  reason  that  seems 
all  the  more  absurd  in  light  of  his  pa- 
tronage of  Turner. 


Turner  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Petworth.  The  relationship  between 
artist  and  patron  began  in  about  1802 
and  lasted  until  Egremont's  death  in 
1837.  There  are  twenty  oil  paintings 
and  two  watercolors  in  the  house,  a 
large  and  representative  collection  of 
Turner's  work.  He  was  given  his  own 
studio  at  the  door  of  which  even  Egre- 
mont knocked  before  entering.  At  the 
same  time  Turner  observed  the  life  of 
the  great  house  at  close  quarters,  re- 
producing some  of  its  more  idiosyn- 
cratic and  picturesque  features  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  watercolors  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery in  London.  One  that  remains  at 
Petworth  is  the  sketch  called  Spilt 
Milk,  given  as  a  penance  to  a  woman 
over  whom  Turner  had  upset  a  jug  one 
morning  at  breakfast. 

Turner  seems  to  have  felt  at  ease 
with  Lord  Egremont's  relaxed  style  of 
hospitality.  While  at  Petworth  he 
would  fish  in  the  lake,  walk  in  the  park, 
watch  a  fireworks  display  explode  over 
Brown's  arcadian  landscape,  or  join  in 
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the  pleasures  of  the  house  party  of  the 
moment,  always  with  his  sketchbook  at 
hand  to  record  a  view,  a  pattern  of 
clouds,  the  sky  at  sunset,  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  room,  or  the  poses  and  ges- 
tures of  a  group  of  figures.  Some 
people  did  not  entirely  welcome  him: 
one  old  servant  told  the  watercolorist 
G.  P.  Boyce,  who  visited  Petworth  in 
1857,  that  he  had  not  relished  the 
"painter's  uncouth  manners."  The  pic- 
tures, however,  more  than  make  up  for 
the  awkwardness  of  the  man. 

Over  150  years  later  Teddy  Milling- 
ton-Drake  decided  with  trepidation  to 
follow  the  tradition  of  Turner.  Having 
known  Teddy  for  some  years,  we  felt 
sure  that  he  would  understand  the  at- 
mosphere of  Petworth.  When  he  be- 
gan painting  in  the  White  Library  or 
the  White  and  Gold  Room,  working  at 
an  easel  of  Turner's  time  which  is  still 
in  the  house  and  may  have  been  used 
by  the  master,  his  previous  doubts 
about  the  enterprise  seemed  to  fall 
away.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he 
had  worked  in  England,  having  previ- 
ously preferred  the  landscapes  and 
flowers  of  India,  Greece,  or  Tuscany; 
now  he  was  reassured  to  see  that  he 
could  still  capture  the  mysterious  and 
fugitive  English  light.  So,  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  Teddy  became  a  part 
of  our  lives,  entering  into  the  house's 
domestic  vagaries  with  tolerance  and 
good  humor,  cheerfully  agreeing  to 
our  children's  requests  for  drawing  les- 
sons, trying  desperately  to  save  his 
tubes  of  paint  from  the  attentions  of 
our  small  spaniel  dogs.  Like  Turner  he 
walked  in  the  park  and  studied  the  oth- 
er pictures;  unlike  Turner  he  did  not 
upset  milk  jugs  and  showed  no  signs  of 
"uncouth  manners." 

Now  the  triumphant  results  can  be 
seen  in  a  New  York  exhibition.  Ted- 
dy's work  is  no  mere  act  of  solemn  pi- 
ety, and  once  again  Petworth  lives 
through  the  perception  of  an  artist. 
The  rooms,  many  of  which  have 
changed  little  since  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  have  a  contemporary 
interpreter  of  their  character  and  ap- 
pearance. These  pictures  show  not 
only  that  life  has  survived  at  Petworth; 
they  also  reveal  once  again  the  way  that 
tradition  and  the  past  can  work  with 
great  effect  upon  a  modern  artistic  sen- 
sibility. □ 


"Interiors  at  Petworth"  will  be  at  the  Artis 
Group,  52  East  76  St.,  New  York,  from  Octo- 
ber 21  to  November  7. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE 
OF  ENGLISH  COOKERY 

History  and  geography  are  the  keys  to  good  country  kitchens 

By  Leslie  Forbes 


Imagine  a  table  laid  with 
food  that  Samuel  Pepys, 
that  paterfamilias  of  English 
gourmets,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  eat:  Wye  River 
pike  cooked  in  cider  with 
fresh  watercress;  potted  ox 
tongue  spiced  with  green 
peppercorns  and  tartened 
with  apple-and-horseradish 
sauce;  a  fresh  garden  salad 
of  lettuce,  lovage,  said  bur- 
net,  chive  flowers,  Welsh 
onions,  and  flecks  of  sum- 
mer savory;  a  basket  of  small 
crisp  apples  and  stout  coun- 
try cheeses;  gooseberry  tart 
and  quince  dumplings  and 
goat's  milk  curd  cheese  with 
damson  puree. 

Imagine  that  your  favorite 
relatives  are  English,  pink- 
cheeked  from  the  climate, 
brisk  from  the  country  air. 
They  know  what's  good  for 
you  and  tell  you  so.  He  has 
hunted  down  the  best  wine 
and  country  produce  and 
loves  his  hand-reared  apple 
trees,  all  forty  varieties.  She 
is  a  good  honest  cook,  espe- 
cially of  the  traditional  English  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  grow  on  her  acre  of 
reclaimed  eighteenth-century  kitchen 
garden.  The  house,  of  course,  is  ram- 
bling, eccentric — part  elegant  Queen 
Anne,  part  scrubbed  pine,  part  Turk- 
ish folly. 

Stop  imagining.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  table  is  laid,  the  house  exists, 
and  so  do  the  people,  although  you  are 
most  likely  not  related  to  them.  Hope 
End,  Patricia  and  John  Hegarty's  farm- 
house-hotel-restaurant in  a  hidden 
wildflower-spattered  valley  near  the 
half-timbered  market  town  of  Ledbury, 
is  a  leader  of  the  renaissance  in  English 
cooking.  And  like  other  originators  of 
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the  style,  such  as  Joyce  Molyneux  at  the 
Carved  Angel  in  Dartmouth  or  Susan 
and  Peter  Dixon  of  White  Moss  House 
in  Grasmere,  the  Hegartys  are  passion- 
ately reviving  traditional  English  pro- 
duce that,  until  recently,  had  become 
more  exotic  than  kiwi  fruit  used  to  be. 
Sea  kale  is  a  case  in  point.  A  native  of 
sea  cliffs  and  coastal  shingle,  its  bur- 
gundy red  stalks  were  once  extensively 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Its  melting  aspar- 
agus flavor  is  only  now  becoming 
known  again  thanks  to  people  like  the 
Hegartys.  They  blanch  it  in  situ  in  their 
old  garden  by  covering  the  growing 
stalks  with  special  terra-cotta  pots.  It 
can  then  be  boiled  for  about  fifteen 


minutes  and  served,  as  the 
Victorians  did,  on  a  white 
w^  linen  napkin  with  a  ramekin 

of  hollandaise  or,  as  at  Hope 
End,  with  salty-sweet  local 
ham  and  dollops  of  mayon- 
naise made  with  sharp  En- 
glish mustard. 

John  Hegarty's  forty  vari- 
eties of  apple  are  another  ex- 
ample  of  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  best  of  British 
y*  food.  "Forty  is  nothing,"  he 
says.  "Did  you  know  that 
there  are  more  than  two 
thousand  kinds  of  apple, 
and  six  to  seven  hundred 
available  in  Britain  alone? 
Still,  because  it  is  uneco- 
nomic to  grow  so  many  vari- 
eties, forty  is  about  thirty- 
eight  more  than  most  people 
in  this  country  have  seen." 
Which  is  a  pity  when  you 
hear  the  names — tiny  plum- 
size  Pitmaston  Pineapple, 
King's  Acre  Pippin  and 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Cornish 
Gillyflower  and  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Egremont  Rus- 
set, Blenheim  Orange  (a  su- 
perb connoisseur's  apple),  and  Beauty 
ot  Bath — which  are  a  romantic  record 
of  both  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  British  Isles. 

History  and  geography  are  the  keys 
to  good  English  kitchens  these  days.  It 
is  fashionable  again  in  England,  as  in 
California,  to  serve  local  produce  and 
locally  inspired  recipes.  Thank  good- 
ness. The  result  has  been  to  encourage 
a  new  generation  of  traditional  fruit- 
wine  producers,  real-meat  butchers, 
fine  regional  cheesemakers,  and  fish- 
mongers who  promote  English  fish  like 
John  Dory,  home-smoked  kippers,  Ar- 
broath smokies,  and  fresh  cockles. 
Eight  years  ago,  at  London's  Neal's 
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The  Bombay  Comyawy  & 

Specializing  in  antique  furniture  reproductions  and  home  accessories 
at  sensible  prices. 

To  receive  our  free  catalogue,  call  toll  free  800-535-6876 


Cover  yourself  in  style  with  ou 

Exclusive  Gourmet 
Chefs  Apron 

This  stylish  Gourmet 
Chef's  apron  provides  a 
practical  way  to  protect 
yourself,  stay  neat  and 
look  terrific. 

The  apron  measures 
a  high  30"  in  front  and 
28V2"  around.  It  features 
a  double  ring  adjustable 
length  strap,  long  2Q 
ties  at  the  waist,  and 
ultra  roomy  divided 
patch  pockets  across 
the  front. 

Made  of  100%  high- 
quality  duck  cloth  in  off- 
white,  with  choice  of  red 
or  blue  trim.  The  famous 
Gourmet  script  hallmark 
is  custom-embroidered 
to  match.  It's  both  light- 
weight and  machine- 
washable. 


>> 


To  order,  send  $18.00  (plus 
$2.00  shipping  and  handling) 
with  color  choice  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection 

Dept.  P59 

P.O.  Box  10850 

Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

OR  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-821-1000 

Please  add  sales  tax  in 

the  following  states: 

CA,  CO.GA.IA.IL.MA.MI.NY 
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Yard  Dairy,  there  were  only  three  hard 
cheeses  available:  Cheddar,  Cheshire, 
and  Stilton.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the 
scrubbed  white-  tiled  shop  a  line  of  cus- 
tomers stretched  out  the  door,  waiting 
to  choose  from  baskets  of  free-range 
Maran  eggs,  soft  mounds  of  Cornish 
creamery  butter,  and  as  many  as  fifty 
British  cheeses.  These  may  include  the 
runny  pungent  Pont  l'Eveque-style 
Milleens  from  Ireland,  rich  creamy  but 
firm  cheeses  like  Waungron,  hard  nut- 
ty cow's-milk  Pant-y-Llyn — both  from 
Wales — winter  Beenleigh  Blue  in 
which  you  can  practically  taste  distilled 
essence  of  Devon  farmyard,  and  Men- 
dip,  a  hard  goat  cheese  made  by  Mary 
Holbroke,  considered  one  of  En- 
gland's best  cheesemakers.  Cheese 
making  can  be  the  ultimate  cottage  in- 
dustry— one  farm  makes  only  one 
cheese  a  day.  The  British  today  pro- 
duce some  sixty  kinds  of  cheese — not 
quite  the  246  varieties  that  Charles  de 
Gaulle  claimed  for  France,  but  never- 
theless better  than  endless  plastic- 
wrapped  Cheddar. 

Also  enjoying  a  revival  are  tradition- 
al English  puddings,  not  pseudo  Olde 
World  but  lighter  versions  of  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  nurs- 
ery favorites.  Hambleton  Hall  in 
Oakham  serves  rice  pudding  with  apri- 
cot compote  and  junket — Little  Miss 
Muffet's  curds  and  whey  of  milk  or 
cream,  heated,  lightly  set  with  rennet, 
and  flavored  with  vanilla  or  nutmeg. 
White  Moss  House  has  Sussex  Pond 
pudding,  an  extraordinary  faqade  of 
fragile  crust  stuffed  with  a  custard  of 
sugar,  eggs,  butter,  and  a  whole  lemon. 
Elsewhere  there  are  fools  of  gooseber- 
ries or  rhubarb  beaten  to  a  soft  mousse 
with  thick  cream  and  sugar;  fruit  jel- 
lies, pale  amber  with  sherry  or  garnet- 
colored  with  port;  syllabubs  in  which 
fresh  milk,  sugar,  and  spiced  fruit  juice 
are  beaten  together,  the  froth  skimmed 
and  served  over  sweetened  claret; 
sponge  puddings  filled  with  home- 
made jams  and  marmalades  ot  old  En- 
glish fruits  such  as  medlars,  morello 
cherries,  or  elderberries. 

Curds,  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  chut- 
neys  in  a  variety  of  guises  are  an  old 
theme  that  once  moved  Keats  to  write: 

While  he  forth  from  the  closet 
brought  a  heap 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and 
plum,  and  gourd; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the 
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7th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)759-3715 
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An  appreciation  for  the  wealth  of  beauty  which  exists  in 

Scandanavian  textiles  has  come  to  the  fore  within  the  past  decade. 

The  gallery  is  pleased  to  offer  an  exemplary  group  of  weavings 

for  the  appreciator  of  textile  beauty  and  Nordic  Folk  Art. 
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green  marble  top,  C  irca  1821 


Membership  booklet  upon  request 


Association  Secretary 

15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 


dealers 

ISRAEL  SACK,  INC.  ^ofjtm^lj  matthew  boulton 


15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  753-6562 
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Federal  painted  and  decorated  sewing  table. 
A  choice  example  from  the  famous  Boston  or 
Salem  school  of  painted  furniture.  Circa  1800. 

Height:  29  V4'     Width:  20Vi"     Depth:  15" 
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Superb  George  III  Antique  English  Silver  Epergne 

by  the  eminent  silversmith,  Matthew  Boulton 

Date:  Birmingham  1818   Height:  WA" 

S.J.  SHRUB  SOLE 


American 


Jewelry 
Objetsd'Art 
Gold  Boxes 


104  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  753-8920 
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Presents  the  opulence  of  tapestry— THE  GOBELINS. 
A  collection  ofwovens  for  walls  and  furnishings. 


Atlanta -Australia  'Boston  •Chicago*  Dallas  'Honolulu  'Houston*  London  • 
Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Singapore  •  Toronto  •  Washington,  DC 

Vedure  Fabric  #96537-1 
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inctwith 

ire  given  a  modern  twist 
aller,  more  elegant  portions. 
.  ith  less  sugar  and  tart  fruit,  they 
.1  vivid  contrast  to  the  best  British 
beef,  fish,  and  game,  as  at  the  Altnahar- 
rie  Inn  in  Dundonnell  where  roast  pi- 
geon and  duck  come  with  traditional 
caper  and  rowan  jelly.  Nick  Small- 
wood,  of  London's  Launceston  Place, 
who  would  like  his  cozy  restaurant — 
which  he  runs  with  Simon  Flater — to 
be  the  English  equivalent  of  an  unpre- 
tentious French  restaurant  du  coin, 
serves  fruit  jellies  made  by  his  mother, 
soothe  enough  to  please  Mr.  Keats. 

Striking  vegetable  and  herb  dishes 
drawn  from  English  market  gardens 


are  another  new  note.  Even  the  conser- 
vative department  store  Marks  & 
Spencer  has  a  Cottage  Garden  Salad  of 
cos  lettuce,  chives,  vivid  blue  borage 
flowers,  and  peppery  orange  nastur- 
tiums which  harks  back  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  when  flowers  and  herbs 
appeared  in  everything  fronrwine  to 
marigold  cheese  and  rose-petal  tart. 

Hope  End  serves  a  lovage  souffle, 
the  curried-celery  flavor  of  the  herb — 
used  in  Britain  from  early  monastic 
times — sharpened  with  grated  Parme- 
san. At  Southwold's  excellent  Crown 
Hotel,  which  one  reviewer  dubbed  the 
Restaurant  with  Rooms,  they  boldly 
serve  the  humble  local  herring,  one  day 
with  fresh  thyme  in  little  tarts,  the  next 
soused  and  pickled  in  the  best  coastal 
tradition.  Fashionable  Alistair  Little  in 


London's  Frith  Street  has  grilled  salm- 
on with  its  own  roe,  English  seaweed, 
and  cucumber.  And  a  recent  import 
from  California,  Sally  Clarke  of 
Clarke's,  should  be  mentioned  not 
only  for  her  California-inspired  food 
and  loyalty  to  British  products  but  also 
as  an  example  of  how  English  eating 
habits  have  changed.  Ten  years  ago  the 
most  popular  American  dishes  were 
Heinz  beans  and  Big  Macs. 

In  Britain  it  is  still  not  easy  to  find 
good  regional  produce,  either  for  res- 
taurant or  home.  This  requires  the 
sleuthing  skills  of  a  John  Hegarty,  as 
one  needs  to  track  down  small  suppli- 
ers, who  are  prone  to  falter  under  fi- 
nancial or  emotional  stress.  They  go 
bust,  sell  their  farms,  get  divorced.  In 
England  there  isn't  yet  the  solid  sup- 


Brown  Bread 


What  turns  a  delicious  ham  sandwich  into  "one  of  life's 
finer  pleasures™?"  GREY  POUPON*  Dijon  Mustard, 
but  of  course!  Of  course  you  can  stir  it  into  lentil  soup, 
blend  it  into  hollandaise  sauce,  ladle  it  over  Steak 
Diane  too! 

We're  serving  up  a  whole  book  of  other  Grey  Poupon 
recipe  suggestions.  Send  your  name,  address  and 


$1  to:  Grey  Poupon  Recipe  Book,  P.O.  Box  7120, 
Clinton,  IA  52736? 
Pumpernickel  Ham  Sandwich 

Spread  Grey  Poupon"  Dijon  Mustard  generously 
on  bread.  Top  with  hickory-smoked  ham  slices,  Swiss 
cheese,  sliced  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  bread.  Serve 
with  fresh  fruit  salad. 


expires  12  31  88.  Allow  6-8  weeks  [or  shipping 
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Introducing  Corian  Sierra. 
What  nature  would  have  made  if  she  could  have. 


Now  Corian  transcends  nature. 

With  an  elegant  new  stone  look  tor  countertops  and 
vanities  that  offers  an  almost  miraculous  resistance  to  stains, 
scratches  and  cigarette  burns. 

It's  new  Corian  Sierra  from  DuPont.  And  it  blends 


beautifully  with  todays  modern  decors  and  Eurostyling. 

Because  it's  Corian,  Sierra  comes  with  Du  Pont's 
limited  warranty  which  lasts  an  unprecedented  10  years. 

See  new  Corian  Sierra  at  your  Authorized  Corian 
Kitchen  and  Bath  Dealer,  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


Corian  *  The  premium  quality  brand  o!  solid  surface  products 


The  Solid  Miracle  From  DuPont. 


Originally  carvetHn  ivory  or  jade, 
1  th&JMetsiifce  is  now  cast  in  .999  pure  silver 
'  with  eyes  of  genuine  rubies  in  a 
bezel  setting. 

Quintessential^  reproduced  from  the 

antique  Netsuke,  these  collectibles  have 

been  hand  chased  to  capture  every 

detail  of  the  original.  As  a  jeweled 

pendant  or  display  piece,  the  Netsuke 

makes  an  ideal  gift. 

This  limited  edition  is  available  from 

Helen  Morris  Editions  at  $80.00  each 

plus  postage  and  handling  New  York 

State  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 

To  order,  call  (212)  415-9003. 

or  send  check  or  money  order  to 

Helen  Morris  Editions,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  3592.  Rockefeller  Center  Station. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10185-0030 

Major  credit  cards  accepted 


All  items  shown 
ate  actual  size 
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port  system  that  makes  French  provin- 
cial restaurants  so  good.  But  for  a 
country  that  leads  the  planet  in 
canned-bean  consumption,  there's 
been  a  grand  improvement.  Mr.  Pepys 
would  be  proud. 

POTTED  PHEASANT  WITH  TELLY 

Potted  meats  were  originally  the  long- 
cooked  provisions  that  British  sailors  took 
to  sea  with  them.  From  such  humble  begin- 
nings evolved  the  more  luxurious  potted 
shrimp  and  game — sealed  with  a  layer  of 
clarified  butter  to  preserve  it  and  decorated 
with  bay  leaves  and  berries — which  ap- 
peared on  every  Victorian  gentleman's 
breakfast  table.  This  recipe  calls  for  fruit 
jelly  to  keep  the  pheasant  moist.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  seal  the  terrines  with  clarified 
butter  and  serve  the  jelly  separately. 

For  the  terrine: 

12-14  ounces  cooked,  boned 

pheasant,  turkey,  or  venison 
3-4  ounces  butter,  softened 
5  tablespoons  stock 
IV2  ounces  hazelnuts  or  chestnuts, 

toasted  and  roughly  crushed 
V2  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste 
20-ounce  terrine  or  6  individual  terrines 

For  the  jelly: 

8  ounces  wild  rowanberries  or  cranberries 

4  ounces  crab  apples  (optional) 

V2  cup  stock  (1  cup  if  using  crab  apples) 

V2  cup  port 

2-3  sprigs  fresh  rosemary 

Sugar  to  taste 

Vb  ounce  gelatine 

Save  enough  thin  whole  slices  of  pheasant, 
preferably  breast  meat,  to  cover  the  terrine 
or  terrines  in  one  layer.  Chop  half  the  re- 
maining meat  roughly,  and  puree  the  other 
half  with  the  softened  butter  and  5  table- 
spoons of  stock.  Mix  well  with  the  chopped 
meat,  hazelnuts,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Line  the  terrine  with  waxed  pa- 
per— not  necessary  if  you  are  serving  indi- 
vidual terrines — and  half-fill  with  the 
pureed  mixture.  Add  the  whole  pieces  in 
one  layer  and  fill  with  remaining  mixture. 
Smooth  and  press  down  well.  Chill. 

To  make  the  jelly,  simmer  berries  and 
rosemary  in  port  and  Vz  cup  stock  until 
tender.  Remove  rosemary  and  add  a  little 
sugar  to  taste.  If  the  mixture  is  not  jelling, 
heat  a  bit  of  stock,  stir  in  the  gelatine  and, 
when  dissolved,  stir  into  the  fruit.  (If  using 
crab  apples — omit  if  you  want  a  clear  jel- 
ly— simmer  them  in  about  V2  cup  stock  un- 
til soft.  Puree  and  stir  into  the  cooked 
berries.)  Pour  jelly  over  the  chilled  terrine, 
spreading  it  over  the  surface.  Potted  pheas- 
ant will  keep  for  several  days  in  the  refriger- 
atc  To  serve,  lift  the  mixture  out  of  the 
terrine  and  cut  in  '/2-inch  slices  to  reveal  the 
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layers  of  meat  and  wine-colored  jelly.  Serve 
as  an  hors  d'oeuvre  with  thin  toast  or  as  a 
luncheon  entree  with  salad.  Serves  6-8. 

APPLE  AND  BLACKBERRY 
CHARLOTTES 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
elaborate  charlotte  molds  were  common  in 
grand  kitchens.  These  individual  charlottes 
are  easier  to  serve  and  allow  a  bonus  of 
more  crisp  crust  per  person.  Patricia  He- 
garty  of  Hope  End  makes  curds  and  whey 
from  the  milk  of  her  Anglo-Nubian  goats, 
but  a  similar  curd  cheese — like  ricotta, 
which  you  can  substitute  if  pressed  for 
time — can  be  made  from  cow's  milk  or  a 
richer  mixture  of  milk  and  cream. 

For  the  curds: 

5  cups  whole  milk,  or  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  cream 

IV2  teaspoon  cider  vinegar 

1— IV2  teaspoon  orange-flower  water  . 

or  sugar 
Cheesecloth  or  jelly  bag 

For  the  charlottes: 

2  ounces  butter  plus  4  ounces  melted 

butter 
Va  pound  tart  apples 
Va  pound  blackberries  or  dried 

apricots 
V2  teaspoon  cinnamon 

6  ounces  sugar 

Grated  zest  and  juice  of  1  lemon 
12  thin  slices  whole  grain  bread, 

crusts  removed 
Mint  leaves  to  garnish 

First  make  the  curd  cheese.  Heat  the  milk 
just  to  boiling,  remove  from  heat,  and  stir  in 
vinegar.  The  milk  should  curdle;  add  a  little 
more  vinegar  if  it  doesn't.  Pour  into  cheese- 
cloth or  jelly  bag  and  hang  in  a  cool  place  to 
drain  for  V2  to  1  hour  or  until  you  get  the 
texture  you  prefer.  The  longer  it  drains,  the 
firmer  the  cheese.  Just  before  serving,  beat 
in  the  orange-flower  water  or  sugar  to  taste. 
The  whey  can  be  used  in  soups  or  breads. 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees  F.  Melt  2 
ounces  butter  in  a  pan,  add  apples,  black- 
berries or  dried  apricots,  cinnamon,  sugar, 
and  lemon  zest  and  cook  until  tender,  stir- 
ring often  to  prevent  scorching.  Beat  lemon 
juice  in  lightly. 

Dip  one  side  of  each  bread  slice  in  melt- 
ed butter  and  press  firmly,  butter  side 
down,  into  each  of  six  metal  charlotte 
molds  or  ramekins.  Fill  not  quite  to  the  top 
with  apple  mixture  and  cover  with  another 
piece  of  bread,  butter  side  up.  Trim  edges 
and  pinch  to  seal.  Place  on  a  metal  cookie 
sheet  and  bake  for  20  minutes  until  crispy 
brown.  Sprinkle  with  fine  sugar  and  return 
to  oven  for  a  minute  or  two.  To  serve,  turn 
out  each  charlotte,  spoon  some  curd  next 
to  it,  and  decorate  with  fresh  mint  leaves. 
Serves  6.  □ 
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Peace  on  Earth. .  .Begins  at  Home. 

All  the  ingredients  for  a  better  world  are  within  arm's  reach.  Here.  At  home,  where  we 
teach  our  children  the  basic  verities  of  life... and  reinforce  them  in  ourselves.  Honesty. 
Courage.  Compassion.  Self-respect,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  infinite  value 
of  freedom  and  justice  and  brotherly  love.  Taught  by  word  and  deed. 

Our  best  defense  against  the  dark  side  of  the  world  starts  in  the  warm  havens  of  our  own 
homes.  Where  our  children  learn  to  voice  their  views  without  fear  of  censure  or  ridicule 
Where  truth  is  evident.  Where  the  spirit  of  loving  and  giving  is  practiced  every  day. 

For  50  years  Ethan  Allen  has  helped  Americans 
create  beautiful  home  environments  that  are  rich 
in  heritage  and  tradition.  But  we  know  that  a 
home  is  empty  unless  it  is  filled  with  love  and 
laughter  and  the  pride  that  comes  from 
homemade  goodness. 
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GALLERIES      NEW     YORK 


Brooke  Alexander 

59  Wooster  Street 

925-4338 

Oct:  Richard  Bosman     Nov:  Joseph  Nechvatal 
Dec:  Robert  Bordo 

Diane  Brown  Gallery 

560  Broadway 

219-1060 

Edward  Allington:  Sculpture  Oct.  3-28  Opening  Oct.  3,  6-8 
Thomas  Nozkowski:  Paintings  Oct.  30-Nov.  25 Opening  Oct.  30, 6-8 

Leo  Castelli 

420  West  Broadway 

431-5160 

Miquel  Barcelo    Oct.  3-31 
Meyer  Vaisman     Nov.  7-28 

Charles  Cowles  Gallery 

420  West  Broadway 

925-3500 

Oct:  Marsha  Burns,  Randy  Hayes,  Charles  Luce 

Nov:  Charles  Arnoldi:  New  Paintings  &  Bronze  Sculpture 

Crown  Point  Press 

568  Broadway 
at  Prince 

226-5476 

David  True  Prints  1985-1987 
Oct.  31 -Nov.  28 

John  Davis  Gallery 

568  Broadway 
10th  Fl. 

219-1444 

Group  Exhibition  of  Gallery  Artists    Oct.  6-31 
Abstract  Paintings  by  Joseph  Haske    Nov.  3-28 

Gallery  Henoch 

80  Wooster  Street 

996-6360 

David  Dodge  Gray:  Recent  Paintings    Oct.  17-Nov.  8 
Sharon  Sprung:  Recent  Paintings    Nov.  10-29 

Germans  van  Eck  Gallery 

420  West  Broadway 

219-0717 

Susan  Laufer:  Paintings  Oct.  16-Nov.  14 
Broto:  Paintings  Nov.  21-Dec.  19 

Gruenebaum  Gallery 

415  West  Broadway 

966-3646 

Sonia  Gechtoff:  "Works  on  Paper  1975-1987'  thru  Oct.  24 
Robert  Beauchamp:  New  Paintings  Oct.  29-Nov.  21 

Stephen  Haller  Fine  Art 

415  West  Broadway 

219-2500 

Norman  Lundin:  Luminous  Spaces    Oct.  10-Nov.  4 

Wilhelm  Holderied:  Mixed  Media  and  Assemblage    Nov.  7-Dec.  2 

Heller  Gallery 

71  Greene  Street 

966-5948 

America's  premier  gallery  specializing  in 
museum  quality  works  of  contemporary  glass  art. 

Nancy  Hoffman  Gallery 

429  West  Broadway 

966-6676 

Alan  Siegel:  New  Sculpted  Chairs    Oct.  10-Nov.  1 1 
Joseph  Raffael:  New  Paintings    Nov.  I4-Dec.  16 

Ingber  Gallery 

415  West  Broadway 

226-2221 

Greta  Scheyer  &  Tiber  Gergely    Oct.  6-31 
Gretna  Campbell  &  Lois  Dodd    Nov.  3-28 

Phyllis  Kind  Gallery 

136  Greene  Street 

925-1200 

Cham  Hendon:  New  Paintings    Oct.  17-Nov.  7 
Ed  Paschke:  New  Paintings    Nov.  I4-Dec.  5 

Alexander  F.  Milliken  Inc. 

98  Prince  Street 

966-7800 

Anneke  van  Brussel:  Dutch  Watercolors    Oct.  17-Nov.  18 
Randall  Deihl:  An  American  Painter    Nov.  21-Dec.  23 

David  Nolan  Gallery 

560  Broadway 

925-6190 

Sigmar  Polke:  Drawings  from  the  I960's    Oct.-Nov. 
Also  works  by  Beuys,  Baselitz,  Richter,  Kounellis,  Rainer. 

Sperone  Westwater 

142  Greene  Street 

431-3685 

Susan  Rothenberg    Oct.  17-Nov.  14 
Gianni  Dessi    Nov.  21-Dec.  19 

Sonnabend 

420  West  Broadway 

966-6160 

Peter  Halley    Oct.  10-31 
John  Baldessari     Nov.  7-28 

Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery 

132  Greene  Street 

431-4224 

Oct:  Paul  Brach     Nov:  Jaune  Quick-to-see  Smith 

Dec:  Art  &  Fashion  Invit.  Exhibition,  Natl.  Museum  Tour 

Twining  Gallery 

568  Broadway 

431-1830 

Andre  Kertesz:  "Les  Femmes"  Photographs  c.  1918-1985 
Daniel  Brush:  "Cantos  for  an  Accompanying  Role"  Paintings 

Witkin  Gallery,  Inc. 

415  West  Broadway 

925-5510 

Charles  Harbutt:  "Retrospective"    Oct.  20-Nov.  28 
Evelyn  Hofer:  "Emerson  In  Italy"    Dec.  I-Jan.  9 
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ON  VIEW 

Current  exhibitions  not  to  be  missed 


AESTHETIC  ASCETIC 


His  ascetic  character,  painterly 
simplicity,  and  well-de- 
served commissions  from  churches 
and  monasteries  all  over  Seville  com- 
bined to  make  Francisco  de  Zurba- 
ran  (1598-1664)  one  of  Spain's 
greatest  masters  during  that  nation's 
golden  age  of  painting.  The  foremost 
interpreter  of  monastic  life,  he  was 
justly  admired  for  works  like  Saint 
Serapion,  below,  in  which  the 
slumped  body  of  the  13th-century 
martyr  virtually  disappears  under 
the  majestic  folds  of  his  white  robe, 
as  if  to  suggest  his  soul  has  already 
ascended  to  heaven.  At  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  through 
December  13.  David  Bourdon 


Top:  The  Flight  into  Egypt, 

c.  1636-40. 

Above:  Saint  Serapion,  1628. 


Vc'ri=S=S-     ^  «i:H«  ■. 


MODERN  MAGICIAN 

Ideas  and  irony  were  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  Marcel  Duchamp,  who 
altered  the  course  of  Modern  art  by 
giving  it  a  conceptual  twist.  In  honor 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art  currently  features  a  "Du- 
champ Centennial  Celebration" 
through  January  3.  This  museum  is 
ideally  equipped  to  mount  such  a 
show  because  it  owns  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  public  collection  of 
the  artist's  work,  including  several 
key  pieces  such  as  Nude  Descending 
a  Staircase  #2  (the  sensation  of  the 
legendary  1913  Armory  Show),  The 
Large  Glass,  and  Etant  Donnes.  One 
of  the  most  durable  puzzlers,  Why 
Not  Sneeze  Rose  Selavy? ',  above,  con- 
sists of  a  metal  birdcage  filled  with 
152  pieces  of  marble  cut  into  trompe 
l'oeil  sugar  cubes,  a  thermometer, 
and  a  cuttlebone.  D.  B. 


Top:  Why  Not  Sneeze  Rose  Selavy?, 
1921.  Above:  Chocolate  Grinder, 
No.  2,  1913. 


LADY  MENDL'S  MANNER 


Secretary,  below,  commissioned 
in  the  1940s  and  decoupaged 
by  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  above. 


The  inspired  style,  rooms,  and 
taste  of  the  first  real  interior 
decorator,  Elsie  de  Wolfe  (later 
Lady  Mendl) — shown  in  a  1924 
portrait,  top,  by  Steichen  for 
Vogue — will  be  remembered  in 
two  California  exhibitions.  "A 
Portrait  in  Style"  is  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fall  Antiques  Show,  Fort 
Mason,  October  29-November  1. 
"A  Revolution  in  Style,"  at  the  San 
Juan  Capistrano  Library,  Novem- 
ber 16-January  16,  will  benefit  a 
new  museum  and  a  study  center  for 
decorative  arts.    Gabnelle  Winkel 
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IN  DECORATION 


IT'S  THE  BOOK  YOU'VE 
ALWAYS  WANTED:  THE 
MOST  STUNNING  INTERIORS 
CREATED  BY  THE  WORLD'S 
TOP  DESIGNERS  FOR  SOME 
OF  THEIR  MOST  ILLUSTRI- 
OUS CLIENTS-AND  FOR 
THEMSELVES. 

Since  1980.  House  &  Garden  has  been 
guiding  readers  through  the  fabulous 
interiors  created  by  the  leading  designers 
around  the  world  Now  they've  chosen 
the  best  the  most  beautiful  the  gumtes- 
sential  statements  of  great  taste  and  high 


style  .  and  but  them  all  together  in  their 
own  design  masterpiece  House  & 
Garden's  BEST  IN  DECORATION. 

House  &  Garden's  BEST  IN  DECORA- 
TION will  taKe  you  from  an  ancient  Marco 
Simone  castle  to  a  post-modern  Chicago 
penthouse,  from  John  Maurer's  cozy  New 
England  cottage  to  Jacgues  Grange's  lushly 
romantic  house  in  Pans. 

More  than  250  photographs  will  show  you 
the  furnishings  and  architectural  details, 
magnificent  antiques  and  priceless  collec- 
tions. And  you'll  learn  from  the  owners 
and  designers  themselves  how  the  spe- 


cial magic  of  each  environment  was 
created 

BEST  IN  DECORATION  is  House   & 
Garden's  own  celebration  of  the  trium- 
phant achievements  of  design  in  our  time 
a  labor  of  love    and  a  stunningly  elegant 
production: 

To  order  your  First  Edition  copy  for  only 
$35.00.  write  to 
CONDE  NAST  COLLECTION 
PO  Box  10850 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336,  or 
CALL  TOLL-FREE 


1-800-922-4400 


Send  order  to 

CONDE  NAST  COLLECTION 

P  O  Box  1 0850 

Des  Moines.  Iowa  50336 

Please  send  me 


copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN'S 
BEST  IN  DECORATION  at  S35  00  plu 
S3  postage  and  handling  for  each  copy* 


My  check  c  i  order  for  S 

□  Ma  D  □  American  Exoress 


is  enclosed  I  wish  to  charge  to  my 


•Residents  of  NY.  CA.  GA,  IL.  MA.  CO.  I  A.  Ml  please  add  applicable  sales  tax 

Please  allow  4  to  o  weeks  for  delivery 


SieNatic 


Kitchen  Interior  Design 


Want  a  surprise?  SieMatic  has  turned  polyester  into  a  wonderful,  totally 
modern  idea  in  kitchen  interior  design. 

Captured  in  a  beautiful  instance  of  a  deep  gloss  surface  that  almost  glows 
on  its  own. 

Our  9009  PR.  It  has  just  the  right  look  for  modern  living. 

With  seamless  surfaces.  And  gently  rounded  edges  and  flowing  corners. 

Ask  your  interior  designer  or  architect  about  the  9009  PR  and  the  other 
SieMatic  kitchen  interior  designs  in  traditional,  contemporary  and  thoroughly 
modern  stylings. 
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JOURNAL 

On  the  arts  scene 


MA'AM'S  GEMS 

These  royal  jewels  have  fled  Russia,  come  from  sultans,  and  com- 
memorated births,  anniversaries,  and  state  visits.  In  The  Queen's 
Jewels:  The  Personal  Collection  of  Elizabeth  II  (Abrams,  S29.95) 
Leslie  Field  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  this  amazing  cache  of  gems 
masterminded  by  Queen  Mary,  grandmother  of  the  present  mon- 
arch, above,  in  a  painting  by  Michael  Leonard.     Gabrielle  Winkel 


THE  BRETT  PACK 

Does  the  family  that 

plays  together  stay  to- 

gether  or  for  that 

matter  remain  on 

speaking  terms?  Lyd- 

ia  and  Charles  Brett 

(Barbara  Murray  and 

Norman  Rodway, 

right)  head  up  a  British  theatrical  empire  in  the  1920s.  They  live  in  a 

rambling  house,  buy  a  theater,  act  together,  and  bicker  with  each 

other,  their  staff,  the  senior  and  three  junior  Bretts — one  matinee 

idol,  one  madcap  actress,  and  one  brooding  playwright.  They  are 

tempted  by  money,  other  admirers,  and  the  movies.  The  Bretts  is 

engaging  entertainment,  but  Upstairs,  Downstairs  it's  not.  In  eight 

parts  on  Masterpiece  Theater  beginning  October  1 1  on  PBS.  G.  W. 


NO  SMALL  HELP 

Britannia  House  is  proof 
that  good  things  do  come  in 
small  packages.  This  eight- 
room  Georgian  dollhouse, 
left,  crafted  by  British 
artists,  will  tour  the  U.S. 
through  December  6.  The 
proceeds  from  its  auction 
on  February  11  at 
Sotheby's,  London,  will  go 
to  benefit  the  African 
Medical  and  Research 
Foundation.    Jennifer  Roy  all 
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TATE-A-TATE 

The  proverbial  prophet  without  honor  in 
his  own  country,  architect  James  Stirling 
is  unlikely  to  improve  his  standing  in  Brit- 
ain with  his  and  Michael  Wilford's  first 
building  there  in  a  decade.  The  Clore 
Gallery  addition  to  London's  Tate  Gal- 
lery, below,  housing  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  be- 
quest of  three  hundred  of  his  own  oils,  is 
pleasantly  scaled  and  includes  some  nice 
details,  left,  but  it  is  disastrous  for  the  pic- 
tures. The  galleries,  right,  with  an  elabo- 
rate and  intrusive 
skylight  system,  are 
abysmally  illuminated 
and,  far  from  shed- 
ding new  light  on  the 
artist,  plunge  even  his 
sunny  Italian  land- 
scapes into  stygian 
gloom.     Martin  Filler 


ALASTAIR  HUNTER 


Enter  Howard  Miller's  world 

More  than  clocks,  a  li 

blocks  that  express  the  way  you  live,  the  name       For  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas  than 


toward  Miller. 
*rom  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks, 
mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in 
contemporary  designs.  Howard  Miller's  world  is 
where  you  want  to  live. 


you  ever  dreamed  of,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street  ■  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 


Pictured  here:  "The  Focal  Point  Clock."  Suggested  retail  price  $3,950. 


Showroom  locations:  15-D-6  Merchandise  Mart.  Atlanta;  1277  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  10058  World  Trade  Center,  Dallas; 
C-206  SFMC,  High  Point;  203  Western  Merchandise  Mart  2,  San  Francisco. 


SENTING  THE 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 
OF  ANDREW  BIELECKY  sr 
CIRCA  19CO 
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Andrew  Bielecky.  Sr..  front  row.  far  right  1902 

Classic  Styles  for  Modern  Living. 
A  new  collection  of  50  handwoven 
wicker  and  rattan  pieces,  culled  from 
our  original  catalog,  in  the  Bielecky 
tradition  of  timeless  design.  As  always, 
custom  finishes  applied  to  order 
at  our  workrooms. 


Send  $5.00  for  Bielecky   Vintage  Collection"  catalog, 
306  East  61st  Street,  New  re    ,A!Y  10021,  212-753-2355 


m 
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BIELECKY  BROTHERS,  INC 


New  York/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Honolulu/Houston/Los  Angeles/Miami/Minneapolis/San  Francisco/Seattle/Washington,  DC/West  Falm  Beac 
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Blue  and  white  porcelain.  For  hundreds  ot 
years,  it's  been  pursued... treasured... and 
passed  on  trom  generation  to  generation. 

And  now  Hallie  Greer  — the  "Laura  Ash- 
ley of  America"  — has  created  Country 
Friends  Porcelain  Animal  Pitchers.  Decorated 
and  hand-painted  in  the  tradition  ot  the 
finest  English  ware.  A  collection  as  appeal- 
ing as  it  is  distinctive  and  rare. 

Every  delightful  pitcher  in  this  new  col- 
lection is  an  individual  work  of  art.  Twelve 
in  all.  Each  sculptured  in  the  style  of  animal 
pitchers  from  more  than  a  century  ago. 

And  this  imported  heirloom-quality  col- 
lection can  be  yours  for  just  $37.50  each. 
By  simply  mailing  the  attached  order  form 
before  December  31.  1987. 


Please  mail  by  December  31,  1987. 

The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  order  tor  Country  Friends  Animal 

Pitchers  by  Hallie  Greer. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  My  pitchers  will  be 
sent  to  me  at  the  rate  of  one  every  other  month, 
and  I  will  be  billed  for  each  one  in  two  monthly 
installments  of  $18.75*  each,  with  the  first  pay- 
ment due  when  the  pitcher  is  ready  to  be  sent  to 
me.  I  will  also  be  provided  with  a  country-style 
wood  display  shelf  at  no  additional  charge. 

'  PUti  my  state  sales  tax  and 

a  ratal  of  SI.  for  shipping  and  handling 


Signature 


Mr  /Mrs. /Ms. 


RE     SUBJECT 


LEASE     PR'I 


Address 


City.  State.  Zip 


^W>     I  15 

Porcelain  Animal  Pitchers  from  The  Franklin  Mint. 


IMPRESSIONS 


THE  STATELY  DOGS  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Spalding  Gray 


As  kids  we  only  had  three  dogs,  a  cocker  spaniel  named  Jill,  a  beagle  named 
Bugel,  and  a  big  mongrel  we  called  Roughy.  But  these  Brit  ristos  are  too  much. 
Here's  a  bull  terrier  named  Lambchop  who  lives  at  a  place  called  Sledmere  and 
hates  sex.  Then  some  guy  in  a  big  room  with  dogs  named  Sonia,  Pinky,  Muppet, 
Toya,  Buster,  Figaro,  and  Zola  Budd.  Then  there  is  a  spaniel  named  Marcus  who 
awaits  lunch  at  the  table  of  Lady  Tichborne.  And  of  course  the  queen.  Even  from 
the  back  you  can  always  recognize  her  by  the  herd  of  corgis.  Owners  of  approved 
studs  bring  them  to  Windsor  so  the  queen  may  choose.  □ 


Left:  Lambchop,  a  bull  terrier,  at 

Sledmere.  Below:  Sir  John  Wiggin  with  his 

six  dachshunds  and  Labrador. 

Bottom  left:  The  cocker  spaniel  Shrover 

Symphonic  Prince  ("Marcus")  at  table. 

Bottom  right:  Ten  Welsh  corgis  respectfully 

shadow  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth. 


GOO 
000 

00O 


Photographs  by  Geoffrey  Shakerley  from  The 
English  Dog  at  Home  by  Felicity  Wigan  with 
Victoria  Mather.  Copyright  ©  1986,  published 
1987  by  Salem  House. 
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Were  either  very  foolish 
or  very  confident. 


SATISFACTION!  Every  now  and  then,  some- 

GUARANTEED  thing  can  go  wrong  with  even 

/^*!*V  the  best  of  products.  And 

I  *$$>  .]  while  we  do  everything 

\S£j~/  humanly  possible  to  make 

90  day  refund  or  sure  lt  never  happens,  we  are, 

lKHS^Xm  after  all,  only  human.  That's 

on  nun*  tmuiKis  .  ,         .  . 

I  —  I  why  were  introducing 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  And  it's  in  addi- 
tion to  our  warranties. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  lets  you  live 
with  our  major  appliances*  for  ninety  days. 
And  if  you're  not  absolutely  satisfied,  we'll 
lake  them  back.  Whatever  the  reason — from 
a  refrigerator  light  that  goes  on  the  blink  to  a 
range-top  burner  that  burns  out. 


You  see,  we're  simply  not  satisfied  until  you 
are.  So  we  also  offer  factory- trained  service 
professionals  and  the  Quick  Fix®  System 
for  do-it-yourselfers.  And  our  24-hour 
GE  Answer  Center®  service.  (You  could  call 
us  at  800-626-2000  about  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  right  now.) 

Of  course,  you  may  never  need  to  use  our 
Satisfaction  Guarantee.  But  isn't  it  satisfying 
to  know  it's  there  if  you  need  it? 

♦Applies  to  refrigerators,  freezers,  dishwashers,  compactors, 
washers,  dryers,  microwave  ovens  and  cooking  products  purchased  from 
an  authorized  GE  retail  dealer. 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


ivi 


MER    HOUSE 


JAY  YANG 


FOR- 


HINESCQl 


Fabric,  Summerhpuse,  designed  by  Jay  Yang.  Hines  &  Co.,  Corporate  Office,  41  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010,  (212)  685-8590. 

Fabrics  and  wall  coverings  available  through  architects  and  designers. 
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ORTABLE 
ERFECTION 

In  traditional  British  fashion, 

generations  of  Lambtons  have  put 

their  mark  on  Biddick  and 

its  gardens  (   . 

BY  LORD  LAMBTON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LUGINDA  LAMBTON 
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-'..-  — **-  eastern  end  of 

in  County  Durham, 
asis  of  just  under  2,000 
centlv  surrounded  by 
id  now  hemmed  in  by  in- 
dustry and  a  new  town.  The  house  was 
originally  attached  to  a  peel  tower  and 
belonged  to  the  Bowes  family,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Lambton  in  1610.  He  found  two  sure 
ways  of  dissipating  the  family  fortune: 
the  first  by  having  two  wives  and  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  (eighteen  and 
eleven)  children,  and  the  second  by 
fighting  for  King  Charles  in  the  Civil 
War.  His  death  at  Marston  Moor  in 
1644  prevented  him  from  totally  im- 
poverishing his  family.  Biddick,  an  re- 
shaped Jacobean  house,  remained 
unaltered  until  1718,  when  the  peel 
was  covered — Christopher  Hussey 
thought  by  Vanbrugh — with  a  striking 
redbrick  facade  that  encased  the  origi- 
nal stone. 

It  remained  like  this  until  my  wife 
and  I  moved  in  about  1948.  Bv  this 
time  the  Jacobean  wing,  aided  bv  mili- 
tary occupation  during  the  war,  was  lit- 
erally falling  down  and  had  to  be 
rebuilt.  The  finest  ceiling  in  the  re- 
maining tower  is  the  plastered  roof  of 
the  staircase,  which  was  decorated 
with  Chinese  motifs  by  the  Italian 
workmen  Lord  Scarbrough  and  Van- 
brugh brought  over  to  work  in  the 
Garter  Room  at  neighboring  Lumlev 
Castle.  The  four  front  rooms  are  limit- 
ed in  size  by  the  six-foot  thickness  of 
the  outer  walls,  while  the  central  wall  is 
wide  enough  to  have  allowed  two  bath- 
rooms to  be  put  inside  it. 

Inside  the  house  the  downstairs 
rooms  are  a  mixture  of  different  dates 
and  decorations.  The  drawing  room  on 
the  right  off  the  hall  was  reduced  when 
we  came  to  live  here  and  pulled  off  an 
eastern  porch  to  make  the  entrance  at 
the  front.  The  most  interesting  aspect 
of  the  room  is  the  number  of  sanguine 

I  wo  panels  of  Francesco  Bartolozzi 
sepia  prints  hang  behind  the  sofa  in  the 

drawing  room.  Portrait  of  the 

due  de  Penthievre  by  Jean  Marc  Nattier 

is  over  the  18th-century  fireplace 

inlaid  with  a  marble  relief  panel  of 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  by  Sir  Henrv  Cheere. 

Preceding  pages:  Biddick  Hall  from 

the  end  of  the  front  drive. 
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Oir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Master 
Lambton,  The  Red  Boy,  above,  at  the  foot  of  the 

chinoiserie  staircase.  Right:  The  Banished 
Lord  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hangs  in  the  library. 
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prints  collected  by  my  grandmother, 
Beatrix  Durham.  The  room  opposite 
has  few  distinguishing  features,  but  the 
paneling  in  the  room  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  is  the  only  original  part  of  the 
house  preceding  the  alterations  of 
1718.  The  railings  of  the  staircase 
clearly  show  the  influence  of  Van- 
brugh  and  are  not  dissimilar  to  the 
remnants  at  Seaton  Delavel. 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  you  turn  left 
and  find  the  new  library.  Three  quar- 
ters of  the  bookcases  came  from 
Bowood  when  the  big  house  was 
pulled  down  by  the  present  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  The  remainder  were  copied  by 
the  carpenters  at  Lambton.  The  last 
structural  change — made  in  the  late 
1950s — was  the  replacement  on  the 
stairs  of  a  Victorian  glass  picture  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  present  window.  Both 
this  window  and  the  china  cupboards 
in  the  dining  room  with  the  niches 
beneath  for  dogs,  who  always  refused 
to  use  them,  were  made  by  Trenwith 
Wills  in  the  1950s. 

Several  pictures  in  the  house  are  of 
interest.  The  two  in  the  dining  room  by 
John  Zoffany  are  from  a  set  of  four  the- 


atrical  scenes  bought  at  Garrick's  salt 
in  1826  for  £140.  These  illustrate  Gar 
rick  in  scenes  from  two  plays,  accom 
panied  by  Mrs.  Siddons.  On  the  stain 
is  a  picture  of  Harraton  Hall  in  1687 
the  seat  of  the  Hedworths,  rebuil 
in  reduced  circumstances  after  the^ 
had  suffered  from  both  the  Civil  Wa 
and  a  disastrous  law  case.  The  famih 
died  out  when  the  heiress  married  j 
Lamb-      (Text  continued  on  page  254; 
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iVlay  trees,  a  beech  hedge,  herbaceous  borders,  and  urns  in  the  garden,  top. 

Above:  In  the  dining  room,  John  Zoffany's  Venice  Observed  between  cabinets  filled 

with  Meissen  birds.  Lady  Lambton's  cocker  spaniel,  Bing,  is  asleep  in 

one  of  four  dog  niches,  each  with  a  brass  nameplate.  Right:  Lord  Lambton's 

18th-century  Chinese  lacquer  bed. 
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In  the  Green  Room  two  French  busts  of  babies 
are  on  the  mantel  carved  with  Lambton  ram's  heads 

and  arms.  Rococo  framed  glass  Garden  of  Eden 

pictures  hang  to  the  right.  Opposite:  Lady  Lambton's 

bedroom,  hung  with  18th-century  Chinese 

wallpaper,  has  a  Louis  XV  bed  with  original 

ostrich  feathers  intact. 
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BY  MARTIN  FILLER 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TIMOTHY  HURSLEY 
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s  our  world  becomes 
ever  more  crowded 
with  objects,  some  peo- 
ple dream  of  inhabiting 
a  domestic  tabula  rasa 
free  of  the  physical  en- 
cumbrances and  visual 
distractions  of  conven- 
tional life.  In  a  London 
apartment  redesigned 
by  architects  John 
Pawson  and  Claudio 
Silvestrin,  that  uncom- 
promising elimination 
of  the  extraneous  is 

(Text  continued  on  page  258) 
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Atop  a  Victorian  terrace,  a  space  of  startling  simplicity 
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RARE  AND 
EARLY 

The  furniture  that  fills  the 

house  of  antiquarian  Adrian  Csaky  is 

just  as  precious  as  the  kind  he  sells 

BY  ELAINE  GREENE 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  DAVID  MONTGOMERY 


.drian  Csaky  found 
his  metier  young.  He  was  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen  when 
he  swapped  a  cake  his  mother  sent  him  for  a  Chinese 
bronze  elephant  another  student  had.  A  few  years  later 
he  learned  that  the  bronze  was  a  very  important  piece. 
Today  the  Pimlico  Road  antiquarian  retains  those  same 
instincts  for  quality  and  a  good  trade,  but  now  he  knows 
instantly  whether  something  is  important  or  not.  He  is 
described  as  the  best  dealer  in  the  field  of  early-period 
furniture  (medieval  to  pre-Georgian)  by  experts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  and  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


In  the  entrance  hall,  left,  17th-century  Venetian 
sconces,  16th-century  Tuscan  desk  near  window.  Above: 


At  the  far  edge  of  the  garden  behind  the  house, 

a  riverside  terrace  backing  on  the  wall  of 

the  old  Mortlake  tapestry  works. 
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Leafing  through  Victor  Chinnery's  definitive  reference 
book  Oak  Furniture:  The  British  Tradition,  Adrian 
Csaky  (pronounced  CHAH-key)  can  point  out  piece  af- 
ter piece  that  has  passed  through  his  hands.  A  few  that 
he  cannot  bear  to  part  with  are  still  in  his  home. 

Csaky,  his  Czechoslovakian-born  wife  and  business 
associate,  Irena,  and  their  daughter,  Lela,  live  in  a  place 
that  is  ideal  for  people  who  love  the  country  but  have  to 
be  near  the  city.  The  town  is  Mortlake,  once  part  of  the 
county  of  Surrey  but  now  included  in  Greater  London, 
SW  14.  The  Csakys'  house  is  a  fifteen-minute  drive 
from  their  shop  and  one  day,  Adrian  Csaky  dreams, 
there  may  be  a  way  to  go  to  work  by  water  taxi  on  the 
Thames. 

The  Csakys'  Georgian  brick  house  backs  on  the  river 
with  a  distant  view  of  the  Chiswick  Bridge.  The  brick- 
walled  garden  contains  a  door  that  leads  to  the  shore 
where  they  keep  a  restored  nineteenth-century  22 -foot 
Thames  skiff  "perfect  for  picnics."  An  annual  event 
here  is  a  party  to  watch  the  Oxford-Cambridge  boat 
race,  which  goes  right  by  the  house.  The  garden  is  Irena 
Csaky's  achievement.  It  is  a  tennis  court-size  area  con- 
sisting of  two  luxuriant  flower  beds  against  the  long 
walls  flanking  a  central  parterre  arrangement  of  grassy 
segments  and  original  stone  paths.  A  large  terrace  ad- 
joins the  house;  a  smaller  one  is  close  to  the  water. 

In  this  enclosed  green  place  opening  to  a  peaceful 
river  and  tidy  allotment     (Text  continued  on  page  262) 

Drawing  room's  c-1700  wing  chair  near  window,  lef^ 
retains  original  needlework  covering.  Sculpture  behind  it 
is  by  Dame  Elisabeth  Frink,  Csaky's  stepmother.  Between 

windows  hang  c-1700  feather  pictures  of  birds. 

Below:  In  the  same  room,  a  Milanese  17th-century  sacristy 

cupboard  that  has  never  been  refinished. 
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Under  the  17th-century  double-tier  candle-burning 
chandelier  in  the  dining  room/kitchen,  right,  individual 
Welsh  chairs — Csaky  dislikes  sets — encircle 
an  English  17th-century  pine-and-fruitwood  table. 
Above:  Early  English  firescreen  in  entry  hall  is  wicker 
that  would  have  been  kept  wet  to  protect  the 
kitchen  boy  turning  the  spit.  Wrought-iron  bookstand  is 
French.  Below:  Creche  figures  of  sheep  are  south 
German  wood  carvings  from  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  They  stand  on  a  Roman  17th- 
century  cassone  bearing  original  gilt. 


i 


The  artist  himself  after  a  journeyman 
photographer,  Bangalore,  c.  I860. 


DRAWN  TO  THE  PAST 

Artist  Michael  Leonard  decides  whether 
one  is  a  Holbein  or  a  Sargent,  then  proceeds  accordingly 

BY  LINCOLN  KIRSTEIN 


The  English  painter  Michael  Leonard  has  be- 
come known  for  arresting  portraits  in  addition 
to  personal  figure  compositions  of  construc- 
tion workers,  animal  trainers,  and  nudes.  Also 
there  are  large-scale  group  portraits  of  fellow  profes- 
sionals, art  dealers,  and  photographers  in  gallery  and 
studio.  Outstanding  is  a  popular  portrait  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth II,  with  Her  Majesty's  pet  corgi,  now  hanging  in 
London's  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Less  known  but  equally  graced  with  psychological 
acumen  and  wit  are  a  large  series  of  black-and-white 
pencil  drawings,  depicting  contemporaries  as  if  they 
were  posing  for  a  broad  roster  of  old-master  draftsmen, 
which  Leonard  terms  "transpositions."  These  belong 
to  an  evocative  subdivision  of  formal  portraiture  but 
one  not  easy  to  define. 


These  may  at  first  seem  to  overlap  into  the  provinces 
of  caricature,  parody,  or  burlesque,  all  of  which  imply 
deformation,  but  Leonard's  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
his  sitters  celebrates  their  characters.  He  seeks  to  em- 
phasize an  essential  quality  by  snatching  the  subject  out 
of  his  given  temporality,  reassigning  each  by  imagina- 
tive detachment  to  epochs  other  than  the  one  into 
which  they  happened  to  be  born,  as  if  seen  by  artists  of  a 
past  period.  Admiration  of  timeless  elements  that  per- 
sist apart  from  all  changes  of  style  or  fashion  surprises 
faces  thus  viewed  into  novel  perspectives  and  magically 
fascinating  biographical  assessment.  Frankly  boasting 
of  borrowings  from  styles  of  eminent  artistic  predeces- 
sors, plus  his  own  professional  virtuosity,  eliminates 
any  hint  of  trivialization  or  that  reductionist  expres- 
sionism which  places  the  artist's  own  personal  touch 


7    Lady  in  a  J  lot   ig86, 
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Mrs.  Carter  Brown  after  a  Sargent  drawing 


PI.  XXIV 


Robert  Hughes  after  Diirer 


John  Richardson  after  a  Samuel  Cooper  miniature 


ahead  of  the  essence  of  his  posed 
subject. 

Caricature  involves  grotesque 
or  comic  exaggeration  of  salient 
facial  and  bodily  features.  Par- 
ody is  mimicry  intending  ridi- 
cule, malicious  or  benign. 
Burlesque  presumes  travesty, 
outrageously  discrediting  the 
person  pinioned.  Leonard's  pen- 
cil portraits  use  none  of  these 
modes,  which  in  the  graphic  tra- 
dition are  more  effective  as  social 
or  political  barbs  than  psycho- 
logical exploration  in  depth. 
These  transpositions  are  also  sty- 
listic commentary,  one  artist's 
homage  to  a  gallery  of  favorite 
antecedents.  In  each  portrait 
there  is  an  uncanny  exactness  in 
capturing  a  particular  facial  ex- 
pression. As  for  his  more  formal  painted  portraits,  dis- 
tinguished by  candor  and  a  cool  but  attentive  sympathy, 
he  has  said  that  the  obtaining  of  a  "speaking"  likeness  is 
the  least  to  be  expected  of  a  contract  with  a  face  painter. 
It  is  an  addition  of  conceptual  or  metaphysical  dimen- 
sions past  elementary  or  superficial  verisimilitude 
which  distinguishes  good  or  great  portraiture  from  less 
than  photographic  accuracy. 


R.  B  Kitaj after  photographer  Mathew  Brady 


desire  or  expectation,  that  gov- 
erns the  transmutation  of  a  vis- 
age from  actuality  to  art  and 
from  one  art  to  another.  An  ex- 
perienced photographer,  a 
knowledgeable  art  historian, 
Leonard  also  is  familiar  with 
contemporary  society  and  its 
habits  of  manners.  His  sense  of 
time  present  against  time  past  is 
acute;  this  provides  invention 
beyond  simple  stylization  appli- 
cable to  a  presence  approaching 
intimacy.  It  has  been  said  that 
parody  is  one  of  the  sincerest 
forms  of  flattery.  In  its  wide 
scope  from  polite  praise  to 
shameless  servility,  it  is  the  pro- 
fessional's double-edged  paint- 
brush. But  with  Leonard  neither 
parody  nor  flattery  is  the  point. 
The  many  historical  manners  borrowed  are  not  drawn 
to  make  jokes  about  a  famous  dead  artist  or  the  quirki- 
ness  or  good  looks  of  a  contemporary  sitter  but  rather 
how  a  familiar  typology  attached  to  a  well-known  hand 
and  eye,  moved  away  from  its  usual  context,  may  en- 
hance a  personality  with  an  unsuspected  dimension. 

Leonard  sees  these  transpositions  as  pages  torn  irom 
a  simulated  catalogue  raisonne  or  a  fictive  study  of  some 


Here  it  is  an  artist's  choice,  rather  than  his  subject's        private  collection.  Some  of  these  plates  are  numbered 
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Dons  Saatchi  after  Van  Dyck 


Lincoln  Kirstein  after  Piero  della  Francesca 


as  if  referring  to  an  explanatory 
apparatus  that  might  conceiv- 
ably follow.  Each  of  these  seem- 
ing "reproductions" — since  all 
are  to  be  taken  as  half-tone  pho- 
tographs ripped  from  their  bind- 
ings— is  rendered  as  if  snatched 
in  more  or  less  careless  haste. 
This  provides  him  with  further 
opportunity  to  delineate  ragged 
margins,  foldings,  accidental 
damage  indulged  with  the  frolic 
of  trompe  l'oeil.  Smaller-scale 
portrait  heads  imitate  the  post- 
cards sold  in  museum  shops. 

An  additional  element  in 
Leonard's  fastidious  handling  of 
accidental  damage  done  to  his 
images  is  the  sly  critique  of  the 
competitive  snobbery  of  art  his- 
torians, curators,  and  collectors. 
The  curt  seams,  tears,  spots,  and  creases  imply  the  des- 
perate attention  with  which  museology  and  its  by-prod- 
ucts caress  their  quarry.  The  device  of  offering  images 
at  one  remove,  as  modern  half-tone  plates,  enables 
them  to  be  stated  frankly  as  contemporary  constructs 
for  exactly  what  they  are,  drawings  on  individual  sheets 
of  paper  with  pictures  already  in  place. 

As  long  as  the  artist  finds  what  seems  appropriate  in  a 
given  epoch  to  frame  the  given  face,  most  of  Leonard's 


Mark  Hampton  after  an  Ingres  drawing 


men  are  placed  in  past  periods 
with  conviction.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult with  women.  Elimination  of 
modern  hairdos  tends  to  make 
them  less  immediately  believable 
in  any  acceptable  difference. 
Twentieth-century  notions  of 
feminine  chic,  glamour,  or  beau- 
ty differ  radically  from  older  cri- 
teria. Big  mouths,  well-defined 
jaws,  and  square  shoulders,  char- 
acteristic of  our  fashionable  la- 
dies, are  in  glaring  opposition  to 
past  ideals  in  which  soft  oval 
faces  with  small  mouths  sit  on 
columnar  necks  over  softly  slop- 
ing shoulders.  Also  there  are 
problems  with  cosmetics,  eye 
shadow,  lipstick,  artificial  eye- 
lashes, the  taste  and  placement 
of  jewelry.  Corseting  produced 
artificial  but  prominent  shapes,  alien  to  modern  cus- 
tom; emphasis  on  breasts  has  varied  from  age  to  age. 
These  factors  explain  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  present 
irrefutable  feminine  images  and  why,  to  date,  Leonard 
has  attempted  few.  However,  those  he  has  been  able  to 
achieve  are  as  valid  in  their  transference  as  his  more  nu- 
merous men. 

Leonard  takes  delight  in  imagining  himself  inside  the 
minds  of  his  predecessors,  (Text  continued  on  page  252) 
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SOANE 
COUNTRY 

Pitzhanger  Manor, 

where  Sir  John  Soane 

planned  his  dynastic 

triumph  but  met  his 

bitterest  disappointment 

BY  MARTIN  FILLER 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  RICHARD  BRYANT 


E 


ven  a  paranoid  can  have  real 
enemies,  and  England's  most  brilliant 
nineteenth-century  architect,  Sir  John 
Soane,  certainly  was  and  did.  But  he 
suffered  the  third  misfortune  of  having 
as  his  most  vitriolic  opponent  his  own 
offspring.  Soane  was  notoriously  quick 
to  take  offense,  but  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  feelings  of  injustice  and 
outrage  that  welled  up  in  the  proud, 
touchy  man  as  he  read  the  two-part  ar- 
ticle in  the  London  Sunday  journal  The 
Champion  for  September  10  and  24, 1815. 
Entitled  "The  Present  Low  State  of  the 
Arts  in  England  and  More  Particularly 
of  Architecture,"  the  unsigned  tirade 
singled  out  Soane  for  special  abuse.  It 
soon  got  back  to  him  that  the  author  of 
the  scurrilous  attack  was  none  other 
than  his  younger  son,  George.  Though 
not  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
child's  serpent-toothed  ingratitude  in  a 
public  forum,  it  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  fiendishly  calculated. 

Architecture  is  rife  with  compro- 
mise, frustration,  and  danger  to  the 

lhe  cross-vaulted  ceiling  of  the  library 

at  Pitzhanger  Manor  at  Ealing  (then 

near,  now  part  of,  London)  was  copied 

by  Soane  from  the  breakfast  room  of  his 

tamous  town  house.  The  facade  of 

Pitzhanger,  in  picture  at  lower  right,  was 

based  on  Soane's  Lothbury  Court 

entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England  in 

London,  lower  left. 
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1  itzhanger  Manor,  built  about  1725,  was  remodeled 
by  George  Dance  the  Younger  in  1768-70  and  was  bought  and 

expanded,  above,  in  1800—04  by  Soane,  his  star  pupil. 

Top  left:  Soane  in  a  portrait  by  C.  W.  Hunneman,  1779.  Top  right 

and  opposite:  The  vestibule  is  enriched  with  bas-relief  medallions, 

symbolizing  the  sun  and  moon,  by  Thomas  Banks  after  those 

on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome. 


completed  work.  In  no  other  medium 
are  objects  so  routinely  altered  or  care- 
lessly destroyed,  and  sensitivity  to  criti- 
cism is  understandably  high.  It  was 
especially  so  with  Soane  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  difficult  personality  but 
also  because  of  the  intense  struggles 
this  maverick  genius  was  forced  to 
wage  to  bring  his  unorthodox  schemes 
to  reality. 

The  English  architecture  scene  dur- 
ing the  boom  years  of  the  late  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
was  cruelly  competitive,  and  Soane 
was  not  content  with  proposing  the 
Neoclassical  commonplaces  most  cli- 
ents sought.  His  revolutionary  designs, 
so  innovative  and  personal  they  seem 
extraordinary  even  150  years  after  his 
death,  were  easy  to  ridicule.  But  blind- 
ed by  filial  contempt,  the  ne'er-do-well 
George  Soane  proved  himself  as  poor 
an  architecture  critic  as  he  had  been  a 
novelist  and  a  son.  He  is  now  but  a 
footnote  in  history  for  his  condemna- 
tion of  an  artist  now  widely  considered 
among  the  greats  of  all  time. 


Ihe  front  parlor  or  breakfast  room  at  Pitzhanger,  above,  displays  several 

Soanian  hallmarks:  the  pendentive  dome,  stylized  Greek  key  motif, 

mirrors,  niches,  faux-marble  and  porphyry  finishes,  and  Classical  sculptural 

details,  opposite,  including  caryatids  of  mass-produced  Coade  stone. 

Below:  The  room  as  depicted  in  1802  in  a  watercolor  by  J.  M.  Gandy. 


One  terrible  irony  of  this  unhappy 
family  saga  is  that  the  place  the  elder 
Soane  intended  as  an  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  heritage  for  his  sons — Pitz- 
hanger Manor,  his  estate  at  Ealing  out- 
side London — came  to  be  a  house 
haunted  by  his  thwarted  dynastic  am- 
bitions. Born  in  1753,  the  youngest  of 
seven  children  of  a  Berkshire  bricklay- 
er, John  Soan  (he  added  the  more 
graceful  "e"  when  he  was  thirty)  rose 
quickly  in  the  world.  His  formidable 
design  talents  were  spotted  early,  and 
he  was  apprenticed  to  George  Dance 
the  Younger,  who  was  to  become  one 
of  the  leading  architects  of  the  day. 
Soane's  humble  social  position,  a  great 
hindrance  for  an  architect,  improved 
considerably  in  1784,  when  he  married 
Elizabeth  Smith,  niece  of  a  rich  Lon- 
don contractor  and  real-estate  devel- 
oper. Upon  her  uncle's  death  in  1790, 
Eliza  Soane  inherited  a  legacy  that  pro- 
vided a  comfortable  annual  income,  al- 
lowing her  husband  the  freedom  to 
strike  out  in  an  independent  direction 
that  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  pro- 
fessional fortunes. 

The  Soanes  had  also  begun  a 
family.  Their  eldest,  John 
Jr.,  was  born  in  1786, 
George  in  1789.  As  the  cen- 
tury drew  to  a  close,  Soane 
approached  the  summit  of  success.  Ar- 
chitect and  surveyor  to  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, he  presided  over  the  largest  and 
most  prestigious  public  commission  in 
the  capital  of  the  expanding  British 
Empire.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he 
also  kept  up  with  other  governmental 
appointments  that  followed  and  a  host 
of  smaller  private  projects,  all  the  while 
pondering  how  he  could  consolidate 
his  newfound  status,  pass  it  on  to  his 
children,  and  thereby  institute  an  in- 
fluential line  of  architects. 

Although  Soane  already  had  a  hand- 
some house  in  London — 12  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  bought  in  1792  with  the 
early  proceeds  of  the  bequest — he 
lacked  a  country  seat,  a  must  for  a  gen- 
tleman with  social  aspirations.  A  major 
establishment  on  the  level  of  the  nobili- 
ty was  out  of  the  question,  but  Soane 
had  friends  with  pleasant  villas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Acton  and  Ealing,  hamlets 
about  six  miles  west  of  London.  In 
1800,  Soane  began  to  shop  around 
there.  After  making  a  down  payment 
on  a  four-  (Text  continued  on  page  238) 
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In  library,  above,  an  18th-century  English  mahogany  architect's  table  holds  a  copy  of  Soane's  1788  Plans  of  Buildings 
from  Weinreb  Architectural  Books,  London.  The  rug,  a  modern  reproduction,  echoes  cross-vaulted  ceiling  design. 


/is  painted  in  1802  by  J.  M.  Gandy,  the  library,  above,  housed  Soane's  huge  collection  of  antiquities  and  architectural 
fragments,  which  he  moved  back  to  London  after  he  sold  Pitzhanger  in  1810.  Opposite:  Library  overdoor. 
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IMAGE  MAKERS 

Sculptor  Arnold  Machin,  designer 

of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  Patricia  Machin, 

painter  and  illustrator,  in  their 

Staffordshire  farmhouse 

BY  ELAINE  GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RICHARD  DAVIES 


From  the  Stafford  railroad  station  it  takes  about  a  half  hour  to  drive  to  the 
Arnold  Machins'  Garmelow  Manor  on  narrow  winding  roads  that  pass 
through  fertile  farmland  and  a  village  or  two.  Second-house  Londoners 
do  not  venture  this  far.  Most  of  the  Machins'  neighbors  farm,  and  so  did 
the  residents  in  their  house  until  about  eighteen  years  ago.  The  Machins 
believe  that  the  main  part  of  Garmelow  Manor  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  they  cannot  be 
sure  because  all  the  deeds  were  kept  in 
Coventry  and  burned  in  the  1940-41 
bombing.  The  Georgian  structure  was 
attached  to  a  small,  much  earlier 
house,  which  remains,  but  that  record 
was  lost,  too,  as  well  as  details  about 
the  Victorian  wing. 

The  Machins  are  surprised  by  the 
awe  inspired  in  Americans  by  age  in  a 
building  or  object.  The  English  atti- 
tude toward  this  or  that  ancient  or 
somewhat  less  ancient  bit  of  architec- 
ture or  art  is  one  of  acceptance  and  af- 
fection. The  Machins  incorporate  their 
old  things  into  daily  life,  take  care  of 


lo  their  brick 
farmhouse, 
above,  the 
Machins  added  a 
conservatory 
designed  by  their 
architect  son. 
Left:  From  the 
farmyard,  friends 
enter  a  pink- 
washed  hall,  a 
hardy  place  for 
hoes  and  muddy 
boots.  The  Arnold 
Machin  terra-cotta 
represents  Flora. 
Far  left:  The  coral 
drawing  room 
with  a  bow 
window  and  a 
marble  fireplace  is 
part  of  the 
Victorian  wing. 
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<;  horse 
ham.  Behind  him, 
his  sketch  for  a 
grotto  his  son  later 
built.  Below:  Some 
of  the  sketches  and 
reliefs  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  which 
Arnold  Machin 
produced  in  sittings 
at  Balmoral  while 
designing  the 
familiar  stamps  (at 
upper  right)  first 
issued  in  1967. 
Far  right.  The  old 
dairy,  part  of  the 
house,  contains  the 
miscellany  of  a 
sculptor  and  of  a 
country  family. 
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them  for  the  next  owners,  and  enjoy 
the  layers  of  history.  But  there  is  no 
awe,  and  it  is  this  casual  aspect  of  the 
English  country  dweller's  style  that  es- 
capes us  in  the  (relatively)  New  World, 
despite  our  fondness  for  their  chintzes 
and  mahogany  antiques. 

The  ambience  and  details  of  the  Ma- 
chins'  house  and  garden  are  proof  of 
their  domestic  artistry,  but  they  are 
professional  artists  first.  Arnold  Ma- 
chin was  for  years  the  master  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy  School.  He 
continues  to  make  and  sell  drawings, 
but  his  most  familiar  works  produced 
by  the  millions — the  British  postage 
stamps  and  coins  bearing  Queen  Eliza- 


beth's likeness — are  to  most  people  the 
work  of  an  unknown  hand.  Machin 
says  of  the  stamp,  which  took  four  sit- 
tings at  Balmoral  and  a  year  of  design- 
ing to  finish,  "I  saw  my  task  as  creating 
both  a  likeness  of  the  queen  and  an  im- 
age of  monarchy.  It  took  time,  but 
some  say  it  is  one  of  her  favorite  por- 
traits." 

Another  of  the  queen's  favorite  por- 
traits is  said  to  be  the  Machin  profile 
head  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  origi- 
nal is  a  life-size  bas-relief  still  in  the  art- 
ist's possession,  but  the  image  has  been 
taken  by  Wedgwood  and  reduced  in 
size  in  the  mass  production  of  cameo- 
like blue  jasper  plaques.  Wedgwood  is 
one  of  the  many  ceramics  manufactur- 
ers located  in  the  Potteries,  a  section  of 
Staffordshire  not  far  from  the  Ma- 
chins.  Son  of  a  potter,  Machin  actually 
began  his  career  as  a  china  painter  for 
Minton.  These  early  works,  which 
were  signed,  are  now  being  collected, 
as  are  his  Royal  Worcester  figurines  of 
a  later  period. 

Patricia  Machin  makes  English  im- 
ages, too,  in  the  old  master-like  flower 
paintings  she  creates  throughout  the 
blooming  season  and  in  her  pictures  of 
houses,  one  of  which  appears  on  a  rose- 
rimmed  tin  tray  sold  at  Chatsworth. 
For  her  illustrated  books  of  poetry  and 
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saw  my  task  as  creating  both  a  likeness  of 
the  queen  and  an  image  of  monarchy.  It  took  time, 
but  some  say  it  is  one  of  her  favorite  portraits" 
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verything  I  paint 
I  grow.  If  I  had  to  resort 
to  florists,  Fd  never 
get  good  enough  roses 
for  my  pictures" 


hymns  Mrs.  Machin  also  serves  as  an- 
thologist and  editor.  There  are  always 
special  winter  projects,  and  in  1988  she 
hopes  to  paint  vegetable  still  lifes,  de- 
sign mythological  murals,  and  work  on 
a  history  of  flower  painting. 

Patricia  Machin's  mother  was  an  art- 
ist. Her  father,  an  engineer  who  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Sherwood  Foresters  in 
World  War  I,  invented  the  hand  gre- 
nade in  the  heat  of  battle.  His  name 
was  Newton  and  the  new  weapon  was 
called  the  Newton  Pippin.  It  is  a 
strange  part  of  the  family  history  to 
ponder  in  a  household  dedicated  to  the 
gentle  arts. 


The  third  artist -designer  in  the  family 
is  the  couple's  son,  Francis,  an  archi- 
tect and  founder  of  Machin  Conserva- 
tories. His  very  first  glasshouse  is  the 
single  twentieth-century  addition  to 
Garmelow  Manor,  used  by  his  parents 
as  a  summer  sitting  and  dining  room. 

Francis  Machin  participates  in  the 
family's  never-ending  work  in  the  gar- 
dens. When  Arnold  and  Patricia  Ma- 
chin bought  their  house  and  twenty 
acres  eight  years  ago,  having  lived  else- 
where in  Staffordshire  for  decades, 
they  rescued  it  from  a  developer  who 
had  already  bulldozed  away  the  old 
garden,  including  an  irreplaceable  ap- 
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pie  orchard.  Undaunted,  the  couple 
began  to  replant  hedgerows  and  copses, 
putting  in  about  a  thousand  trees.  Ar- 
nold Machin,  who  lists  garden  design 
as  his  recreation  in  Who's  Who,  directs 
the  scheme,  laying  out  paths  and  brick 
walls,  placing  the  summerhouses  de- 
signed by  his  son.  A  boathouse  by 
Francis  Machin,  still  on  the  drawing 
board,  will  serve  the  small  lake,  which 
has  been  stocked  with  carp,  now 
grown  huge,  to  keep  the  weeds  down. 
A  grotto  by  Arnold  Machin  including  a 
fountain,  waterfall,  and  stone  spiral 
stair  is  almost  completed. 

Patricia  Machin  says,  "I  follow  up 


wherever  there  is  a  spare  bit  of  land 
and  plant  flowers  and  special  vegeta- 
bles, like  fava  beans,  that  I  can't  buy. 
Everything  I  paint  I  grow.  If  I  had  to 
resort  to  florists,  I'd  never  get  good 
enough  roses  for  my  pictures."  Some 
of  her  flower  beds  are  within  the  farm- 
yard, a  halt-acre  rectangle  bounded  on 
one  short  side  by  the  house,  and  on  two 
long  sides  by  attached  and  varied  brick 
farm  buildings  intended  for  stable- 
boys,  animals,  feed,  implements.  On 
the  fourth  side  a  vast  and  beautiful 
grain  storage  barn  has  tall  arched  door- 
ways and  decorative  openwork  in  the 
brick  walls  to  allow  the  air  to  drift 


INot  only  are  the  paintings, 
opposite,  by  Patricia  Machin,  but  also 
the  illustrated  books  of  poetry, 
church  fair  poster,  tin  tray  sold  at 
Chatsworth,  tea  caddie,  and  mug. 
Above:  Much  of  the  china  in  the 
kitchen  dresser  (there  is  another  on 
the  opposite  wall)  originated  in  the 
nearby  Staffordshire  potteries. 
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is  a  great  hunter  up  of 
he  days  when  Victorian  was  still  taboo, 
'd  be  laughed  out  of  the  salesrooms" 


through.  The  Machins  keep  the  hand- 
some brick  structures  in  good  repair, 
and  several  oi  them  now  serve  as  stu- 
dios. Italian  pots,  statuary,  espaliered 
trees,  and  inviting  little  enclosed  gar- 
dens have  been  placed  in  the  farmyard, 
but  its  origins  are  not  disguised.  Patri- 
cia Machin's  comment,  "If  it  were  still 
a  farm,  all  this  would  probably  have  to 
be  modern  and  ugly,"  provokes  com- 
plicated afterthoughts  about  progress. 
The  farmyard  is  the  view  from  the 
kitchen  where  Patricia  Machin  pro- 
duces superb  vegetarian  meals.  It  is 
furnished  with  generous  pieces:  an  old 
round  table  that  easily  seats  twelve, 


two  dressers  on  opposite  walls  contain- 
ing a  personal  ceramics  museum  of 
Machin  and  Staffordshire  potteries  ob- 
jects. A  rambling  house  of  fifteen 
rooms  might  seem  large  for  three  peo- 
ple, yet  they  use  it  all.  There  are  sitting 
rooms  for  summer  and  winter  (the 
heating  is  improvised  with  portable 
electric  heaters,  a  kitchen  box  stove, 
fireplaces,  sweaters,  tea),  a  painting 
studio  and  an  office  for  her,  sculpture 
studio,  office,  and  study  for  him,  nu- 
merous storage  and  art  display  spaces, 
bedrooms  for  themselves  and  for  visi- 
tors, studio  and  an  apartment  for  Fran- 
cis. He  lives  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
house  where  he  has  installed  a  tall 
Gothic-style  window. 

The  decorating  is  a  joint  effort  in 
which  Mrs.  Machin  concentrates  on 
colors  and  fabrics  that  have  a  warming 
effect  on  the  spirit.  She  says,  "My  hus- 
band is  a  great  hunter  up  of  junk.  In  the 
days  when  Victorian  was  still  taboo, 
we'd  be  laughed  out  of  the  salesrooms, 
but  we  have  some  lovely  things  to  show 
for  it."  Loveliest  of  all  is  Garmelow 
Manor's  roundness  of  character  under 
the  Machins'  hands,  its  many  elements 
adding  up  to  one  unified  whole — culti- 
vated, civilized,  humane,  and  funda- 
mentally playful,  d  Editor:  Judy  Brittain 


Or 


me  of  the  garden 
areas  the  Machins 
created  within  the 
farmyard  is  this 
rose-scented  corner, 
above,  enclosed  by 
the  old  brick  pig 
sties.  Cobble  paving 
was  found  under  a 
foot  of  muck.  Right: 
Patricia  Machin  in 
her  studio.  Her 
subject  is  flowers, 
her  style  formed  by 
a  close  study  of 
Dutch  and  English 
masters.  Far  right:  A 
cozy  sitting  room 
finds  the  Machins 
holed  up  during  the 
coldest  weather 
reading  and 
drawing. 
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SWEET  SMELL 


B 


ryan  Ferry,  the  founder 

of  Roxy  Music  and  the 

man  who  more  than  any 

other  put  sophistication 

into  British  rock  music, 
has  released  eleven  interna- 
tionally successful  albums  in  a 
dozen  years:  Roxy's  Avalon 
has  become  an  acknowledged 
classic,  and  his  latest,  Bete 
Noire,  which  he  has  been  re- 
cording in  Paris  all  summer  is 
due  out  this  month. 

Ferry,  who  was  brought  up 
in  Newcastle,  went  to  art 
school  before  turning  to  mu- 
sic. He  is  at  42  a  charismatic 
figure,  more  one's  idea  of  a 
landed  gentleman  than  a  ma- 
jor pop  star.  Ten  years  ago  he 
bought  36  acres  of  land  in 
West  Sussex,  and  after  he 
married  Lucy  Helmore  six 
years  ago,  it  became  their 
home  and  their  retreat  from  the  stresses  of  the  enter- 
tainment world.  Here  he  has  composed  much  of  his 
highly  acclaimed  recent  music,  and  both  he  and  Lucy 
have  become  gardeners. 

Their  garden  in  a  narrow  valley  with  a  stream  running 
through  the  center  of  it  lies  at  right  angles  to  and  behind 
the  late  Victorian  house.  Both  the  house  and  garden 
were  suitably  embellished  in  the  1920s.  A  terrace  with 
ornamental  seats  at  either  end  was  added  and  the  valley 
garden,  ideal  for  sheltering  plants  against  frost  in  the 
winter,  was  bridged,  dammed,  and  terraced.  As  a  focal 
point,  a  pergola  was  built  of  local  stone,  and  vistas  were 
carefully  arranged  throughout  the  grounds:  through 
the  dark  yew  hedges;  under  the  protruding  archway  of 
the  house  itself;  and  from  the  pleasure  platforms  at  the 
ends  of  the  terrace  which,  like  the  flying  bridges  of 
ships,  are  elevated  for  better  vision  at  each  end. 

The  architect  was  the  colorfully  eccentric  Sir  Clough 
Williams-Ellis  ( 1883-1978) ,  who  established  a  flourish- 
ing domestic  practice  between  the  wars.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  creating  the  romantic  holiday  village 
of  Portmeirion  on  the  coast  of  north  Wales,  about 
which  Christopher  Hussey  remarked  that  "his  luxuri- 


ant imagination  and  somewhat  flamboyant  tastes  find  a 
perfect  exercise  in  such  a  creation  as  this."  Williams-El- 
lis's friends  described  this  type  of  architectural  treat- 
ment as  "cloughing  up."  He  was  employed  as  an 
architect  of  houses  and  offices  and  once  said,  "I  never 
built  a  block  of  flats,  an  office,  a  shop  or  factory,  or  a 
cinema  anywhere —  or  wanted  to." 

Much  of  the  garden  is  greensand,  a  particularly  fer- 
tile soil,  and  by  the  time  Bryan  bought  the  property 
much  of  the  original  planting  had  overgrown.  Lucy  was 
determined  to  get  to  grips  with  the  garden:  "The  bones 
had  been  well  looked  after,  but  many  of  the  original 
shrubs  in  the  1920s  were  by  now  grown  out  of  propor- 
tion. Since  the  previous  owners  had  not  replaced  origi- 
nal plants  but  had  introduced  their  own  ideas,  a 
reassessment  had  to  be  made.  For  instance,  the  tropical 
border,  originally  hebe,  large  yuccas  at  each  end,  iig 
trees,  Amomyrtus  luma,  and  various  japonicas,  had 
been  added  to  with  rather  dull  rhododendrons.  These  I 
immediately  removed.  The  yew  hedges  seemed  to  grow 
and  become  enormous  very  fast  and  from  the  top  of  a 
tall  ladder  look  wide  enough  to  drive  a  small  car  along 
the  top." 


A  certain  romantic  wildness  flavors  the  Ferrys'  renewal  of  a 


When  not  on  the  road,  rock  star 
Bryan  Ferry  and  his  wife,  Lucy,  can 
be  found  in  the  garden 

BY  JOHN  BOWES-LYON 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICK  HALES 


The  Ferrys  adopted  a  policy  of  cutting 
back  what  they  could,  replacing  plants  that 
had  died  or  had  become  straggly  with  age, 
and  have  tried  to  keep  everything  under  con- 
trol without  making  it  too  tidy.  A  certain  wil- 
derness has  resulted,  which  seems  to  suit  the 
garden's  romantic  design,  but  Lucy  thinks  it 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  decidedly  suburban 
and  for  that  reason  recently  removed  a  minia- 
ture weeping  willow.  A  weeping  silver  birch 
is  to  follow  the  same  fate  and  will  leave  the 
valley  less  cluttered. 

In  June,  when  the  Wisteria  venusta  is  drip- 
ping over  the  pergola  and  the  azaleas  are  in 
full  flower,  the  scent  on  the  evening  air  be- 
comes intoxicating.  The  stream  presents  few 
problems  because  there  is  plenty  of  rain  even 
in  midsummer,  and  Primula  flonndae  and 
Host  a  sieboldiana  have  been  planted  beside 
the  Gunnera  mamcata,  which  is  Bryan's  fa- 
vorite plant.  In  the  winter  the  gunnera  needs 
some  hay  around  its  roots  to  protect  it  from 
the  frost,  and  the  meadow  at  the  front  of  the 
house  provides  enough  for  it  and  the  hens 
throughout  the  year. 

"I  really  prefer  trees  to  flowers  and 
shrubs,"  Lucy  says,  "especially  the  enor- 
mous Pinus  sylvestris  and  the  Pinus  radiata.  A 
native  of  California,  it  is  very  generous  with 
its  cones  but  threatens  to  flatten  the  house 
every  time  there  is  a  storm.  These  tall  trees 
give  the  whole  garden  a  feeling  of  protection, 
as  if  large  walls  encircled  the  property." 

The  Ferrys  have  tried  to  make  the  beds 
and  borders  as  labor-saving  as  possible  and 
have  planted  muscari  and  Salla  siberica  for 
the  spring,  very  dark  delphiniums,  Rosa  offi- 
cinalis, and  Alchennlla  mollis,  which  threat- 
en to  encroach  the  garden.  There  are  no 
annuals,  although  they  hope  one  day  to  have 
the  enormous  mixed  borders  under  control, 
having,  they  say,  made  the  classic  mistake  of  making  the 
groupings  and  drifts  too  small. 

In  spring  the  woodland  weeds  come  up  every- 
where— forget-me-nots,  pink  campions,  and  cow  pars- 
ley— which  are  left  and  not  cut  down.  Lucy  loves  the 
lawns  covered  with  daisies,  but  when  he  arrives  home, 


.Lucy  and  Bryan  Ferry  among  the  parthenocissus,  above. 

Opposite:  Looking  across  the  lawn  to  the  late  Victorian  house  and  its 

terrace,  added  in  the  1920s  by  architect  Sir  Clough  Williams-Ellis. 


Bryan  has  the  grass  mower  quickly  at  work. 

The  aspect  from  the  house  down  a  slope  to  the  south 
and  to  the  downs  on  the  horizon  is  as  peaceful  a  view  as 
can  be  imagined.  This  and  the  sound  of  the  stream  bab- 
bling away  in  the  valley  may  be  a  clue  as  to  why  Bryan 
Ferry's  music  has  a  haunting  and  timeless  sound  to  it.  □ 


twenties  valley  garden  designed  by  Sir  Clough  Williams-Ellis 
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g  upstream  to  the  azalea 
plantings  and  the  great  yew  hedges 
Opposite:  The  stream  flows  down 
the  valley  past  daisy-studded  lawn 
and  disappears  into  the  woods. 


Brick  and  stone  bridges,  dams,  cascades  punctuate  the  stream's 
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leander:  a  play  of  voluptuous  and  hard  typical  of  the  designer 
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Time  and  wisteria  have  softened  Williams-Ellis's  bole  si 
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V_y ne  of  the  raised  platforms,  at 
eaefe  end  of  the  terrace.  Opposite: 
-The  pergola  and  its  twin 
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main  cross  axis. 


;tone  pergola,  but  it  still  gives  a  tang  to  the  gentle  valley 
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Even  more  dramatic  than  the  massive  architectural  yew  I 
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ledges,  the  great  trees  are  Lucy  Ferry's  especial  favorites 
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Tf 
he  living-room  hearth  reflected 
.;  in  a  French  girandole  mirror.  Oppoftte: 
;fn  antique  stiver  frame,  a  photograph 
of  Tina  Brown,  her  husband,  Harry  Evans, 
and  their  son,  George. 
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ENGLISH  TRANSFER 

First  fascinated  then  frustrated  by 

Manhattan  modern,  the  editor-in-chief  of  Vanity  Fair 

brings  British  comfort  to  New  York 

BY  TINA  BROWN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRANCOIS  HALARD 


hen  I  arrived  in  New  York  in  a  very  bleak 
January  in  1984  to  take  over  the  editorship  of  Vanity 
Fair,  I  was  eager  to  leave  England  behind  me.  Perhaps 
because  for  four  years  I  had  been  editor  of  the  Taller 
magazine,  the  house  organ  for  disorderly  young  toffs, 
I'd  more  than  had  my  fill  of  chronicling  the  nuances  of 
class  that  will  always  be  England's  national  obsession. 
Instead  of  snobbery,  I  wanted  angst.  Instead  of  compla- 
cency, I  wanted  challenge.  Instead  of  civility,  I  wanted 
aggravation.  But  more  than  any  of  these  I  wanted  to  live 
in  an  apartment  with  no  curtains. 

In  England  our  house  was  a  narrow  Regency  wed- 
ding cake  designed  by  Thomas  Cubitt.  It  nestled  in  a 
quiet  terrace  behind  the  Tate  Gallery  within  division- 


bell  distance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ancient  ivy 
and  wisteria  festooned  the  old  brick  wall  around  the 
garden,  and  most  of  my  life  was  spent  creaking  up  and 
down  the  four  flights  of  stairs. 

But  that  was  history.  In  the  cut  and  thrust  of  fast- 
track  New  York  I  was  not  going  to  be  one  of  those 
mournful  expatriates  who  bang  on  about  the  lack  of 
good  television  and  Cooper's  Coarse  Cut  Marmalade.  I 
knew  where  I  wanted  to  live — somewhere  white,  spare, 
high  in  the  sky,  with  something  alienated  hanging  on 
the  wall. 

So  for  the  next  three  years  while  my  husband  worked 
in  Washington  I  did  sincerely  try  to  be  modern.  I  sublet 
first  in  a  glittering  black-glass  tower  with  penthouse 
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Ihe  living  room,  opposite,  and  dining  room  beyond.  Glazed  chintz 

for  curtains  from  Brunschwig,  rugs  throughout  from  Patterson,  Flynn  &  Martin. 

Above:  Tea  and  comfort  in  the  English  mode  provided  by  sofa  in  Rose 

Cumming  chintz,  club  chairs  in  cotton  damask  from  Brunschwig,  ottoman  in 

Old  World  Weavers  tapestry  fabric,  William  IV  caned  bench,  marquetry 

table  by  David  Linley.  Around  faux-marble  mantel,  Colefax  &  Fowler  wallpaper 

from  Clarence  House.  Ri&ht:  Antique  pillow  from  Franqoise  Nunnalle. 


swimming  pool  on  East  66th  Street.  The  apartment  had 
a  Skylab  view,  zebra  suede  walls,  and  bathroom  scales 
that  talked  back.  Glitzed  out,  I  traded  it  for  an  over- 
heated aerial  cigar  box  with  a  view  of  Central  Park 
which  cost  me  in  rent  the  same  amount  as  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury's  annual  salary.  Broke,  I  moved  again, 
this  time  to  a  shiny  barracks  with  Hollywood  fountains 
off  Second  Avenue.  I  took  a  corner  apartment,  which 
did  indeed  boast  naked  picture  windows,  but  somehow 
it  had  all  the  ambience  of  a  chiropodist's  surgery.  Clear- 
ly, I  had  no  flair  for  the  future. 

Then  my  husband  moved  back  to  New  York,  our 
son,  George,  was  born,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  fierce 
longing  for  home.  I  realized  that  if  I  couldn't  bring  up 
George  in  England  I  must  bring  England  here.  The  co- 
op apartment  we  bought  was  on  the  third  floor  of  a  1 929 
building  looking  out  over  the  Art  Deco  facade  of  Sutton 
Place  and  the  wide  corner  where  57th  Street  runs  into 
the  East  River.  The  apartment  had  had  only  one  owner, 
a  lady  who  lived  to  be  99,  tended  in  her  last  vears  by  a 


daughter  in  her  seventies. 
Mercifully  the  apartment, 
like  the  owner,  had  es- 
caped modernization.  The 
woodblock  floors  and  the 
porcelain  plumbing  were 
imperturbably  intact.  The 
decor  apparently  had  nev- 
er seen  any  change  either, 
except  for  the  occasional 
variation  of  beige. 

What  I  loved  most 
about  the  apartment  were  the  big  sash  windows  in  the 
living  room  at  the  same  level  as  the  plane  trees  outside 
and  the  square  spaciousness  of  the  eight  high-ceilinged 
rooms.  They  flowed  into  one  another  in  an  enfilade  that 
felt  reassuringly  European.  When  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  at  the  end  of  the  street  a  tiny  park  bus- 
tling with  jolly  babies,  I  knew  this  could  be  home. 

But  where  to  find  a  decorator  who  could  help  me  ere- 
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ihe  family,  above,  gathered  in  the  living  room:  the  author  with  George 
and  Harry  Evans,  editor-in-chief  of  Comic  Nast's  Traveler.  The  sofa  came  from 

England  and  was  re-covered  in  strie  velvet  from  Lee  Jofa.  Ri&ht:  When 

the  owners  moved  from  England,  they  brought  with  them  fifty  cartons  of  books. 

Thus  the  dining  room  doubles  as  a  library  and  leads  to  a  cozy  den  perfect 

for  reading  and  for  entertaining  guests  at  dinner  parties.  Curtains, 

balloon  shade  from  Decorators  Walk,  tablecloth  from  Clarence  House.  Below: 

By  day  the  dining  table  becomes  an  editor's  workspace. 


ate  it?  I  didn't  want  to  be  terrorized  by  some  swanky 
taste  baron  who  expected  a  million-dollar  budget  and 
the  license  to  throw  out  all  the  furniture  that  was  sitting 
in  storage  in  England.  The  only  apartment  I  had  visited 
in  America  that  approached  the  feeling  I  wanted  be- 
longed to  the  writer  Dominick  Dunne.  He  led  me  to  a 
rising  star,  Chester  Cleaver. 

We  all  have  a  dream  house  in  mind  when  we  start  on  a 
decorating  project,  and  mine  was  Lord  Lambton's 
house  near  Siena  in  Tuscany.  I  was  entranced  by  its 
combination  of  frayed  antique  pieces  from  his  ancestral 
home  in  Durham  with  Mediterranean  details  such  as 
bits  of  statuary  he  had  picked  up  at  Lucca.  Before  Ches- 
ter Cleaver  turned  to  decorating,  he  was  a  set  designer. 
His  innate  good  taste  comes  with  a  flair  for  the  theatri- 
cal. What  he  proposed  for  our  apartment  was  a  scheme 
that  would  be  thoroughly  English  in  feel  but  with  a  dash 
of  Visconti.  For  us  it  was  the  perfect  symbiosis. 

He  proposed  that  each  room  should  be  a  different 
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color.  As  you  went  from  one  room  to  the  next  it  would 
be  like  roaming  around  Lord  Lambton's  garden.  Ches- 
ter painted  the  entrance  hall  violet,  the  kitchen  peaeh, 
the  bedroom  pale  mint  green,  and  the  nursery  sky  blue 
with  a  Victorian  alphabet  border.  The  only  change  of 
pace  he  introduced  was  in  my  husband's  study  where, 
to  reflect  his  fascination  with  American  history,  we  cov- 
ered the  walls  in  a  maroon  toile  featuring  scenes  from 
the  War  of  Independence. 

In  this  riot  of  color  I  had  only  two  specifications.  I 
wanted  the  dining  room  green,  a  particularly  vibrant 
green  I  had  seen  on  the  matchboxes  at  Langan's  Brasse- 
rie in  Piccadilly,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  green  Langan 
had  picked  up  on  a  trip  to  Venice.  The  other  was  the 
living  room  where  I  craved  yellow.  Chester  found  a 
mustardy  yellow  wallpaper  with  faint  markings,  which 
gave  the  room  a  24-hour  glow.  He  added  gorgeously 
comfortable  round-back  armchairs  covered  with  emer- 
ald damask,  a  blue  floral  chintz  sofa,  sisal  rushes  on  the 


floor,  and  re-covered  my  nondescript  sofa  from  Lon- 
don in  lilac  velvet  to  pick  up  the  violet  in  the  entrance 
hall.  Then,  just  when  I  was  getting  a  tiny  bit  nervous 
that  the  Italian  touch  might  be  more  De  Palma  than  Vis- 
conti,  he  threw  in  glazed  chintz  curtains  in  a  throbbing 
shade  of  oxblood.  "Oxblood!"  I  squeaked  when  he 
first  mentioned  this  idea.  He  persuaded  me  in  that  diffi- 
dently determined  way  of  his  that  I  should  really  relax 
and  trust  him.  I  did — and  we  never  regretted  it. 

Chester  also  brilliantly  spiffed  up  the  fireplace.  It  was 
a  bad  Adam  copy  in  that  ubiquitous  beige  until  one  of 
his  assistants  arrived  with  pots  of  paint  and  a  sackful  of 
rags  and  marbled  it  into  a  surface  as  green  and  veined  as 
a  ripe  Stilton  cheese. 

In  the  dining  room  we  found  our  green  after  a  certain 
amount  of  trial  and  error,  but  when  Chester  learned 
that  we  had  fifty  cartons  of  books  in  storage  he  suggest- 
ed we  create  a  dining  room  that  could  double  as  a  li- 
brary. We  built  two  walls  of  bookshelves  and  cut 
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•hind  to  make  a  small  den 

>e  a  charming  overflow  room 

gainst  the  wall  ol  the  den  he  built  a 

i.ish  bed  Hanked  by  brass  reading 

le  idea  was  that  1  could  lie  in  the  evenings 

my  hookah  reading  manuscripts,  lulled  by  the  ro- 

tationsoi  thewood<  n-bladed  ceiling  fan — I  dreamed  of 

a  punkah  wallah  I  could  put  on  my  expense  account. 

All  this  has  worked  beautifully.  We  have  a  dining 
room  that  can  be  cozy  or  swell,  messy  or  elegant,  and  a 
i\cn  that  feels  studiously  private. 

The  kitchen  was  the  only  room  that  had  to  be 
reconstructed.  When  we  moved  in,  it  was 
two  crepuscular  sculleries  with  a  brick  wall 
for  a  view.  Chester  knocked  the  sculleries 
together.  He  retained  the  original  1920s 
white  wood  cabinets,  adding  others  to  go  with  them.  He 
put  in  a  black  and  white  tiled  floor,  peach  balloon 
shades,  and  resisted  functional  lighting  in  favor  of  frost- 
ed Deco  globes  on  brass  poles.  I  threw  in  a  small  sofa  for 
George  to  roll  around  on  and  spray  with  orange  juice. 
Like  the  dining  room  with  its  dual  usage,  the  kitchen 
has  become  George's  second  nursery.  He  set  up  HQ  in 
the  saucepan  cupboard. 

We  were  three  quarters  through  when  the  entire  con- 
tents of  our  London  house  arrived  off  the  boat,  appro- 
priately enough  on  Christmas  Eve.  Unfortunately  for 
Chester  we  had  already  left  for  England  for  a  family 
Christmas  and  were  sitting  serenely  by  the  fire  in  Lon- 
don listening  to  carols  from  King's  College,  Cambridge 
when  he  called  to  say  in  a  strangled  voice  that  he  was 
alone  in  a  half-decorated  apartment  with  92  packing 
cases  and  a  crowbar.  He  was  clearly  full  of  trepidation 
about  what  was  inside. 

We  moved  in  on  the  Ides  of  March  and  spent  four 
weekends  hanging  98  pictures.  Miraculously,  although 
Chester  had  worked  without  seeing  any  of  our  things, 
the  apartment  now  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
around  them.  The  accumulated  memorabilia  is  so 
eclectic  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  make  sense  of  it,  so 
Chester  gallantly  encouraged  us  to  play  up  the  differ- 
ences and  make  what  he  refers  to  as  amusing  juxtaposi- 
tions. One  wall  of  the  living  room,  for  instance,  features 
a  Victorian  oil  painting  of  the  Venetian  countryside 
next  to  a  scarlet  Pop  Art  caricature  of  me  by  Robert 
Risko  next  to  a  gilt  girandole  mirror  next  to  a  sepia- 
toned  photograph  byjacques  Henri  Lartigue  of  Edwar- 
dian beach  strollers  in  Biarritz.  When  the  last  wall  was 
hung,  it  felt  as  if  our  things  had  been  there  forever. 

Which  is  how  I  wanted  the  apartment  to  feel.  But 
more  important,  how  I  wanted  it  to  smell.  One  of  the 
things  I  have  always  loved  about  English  houses  is  how 
they  smell  late  at  night  when  everyone  has  gone  to  bed 
and  you  creep  downstairs  to  get  a  book  from  the  living 
room.  There's  a  slightly  dusty,  slightly  musty  lived-in 
smell  of  old  wood  and  bric-a-brae  of  thumbed  copies 
of  Private  Eye  and  Radio  Times  piled  on  the  ottoman, 
mixed  in  with  the  aroma  of  after-dinner  coffee. 

I  like  to  think  of  George  two  years  from  now  waking 
up  in  the  night  and  padding  out  in  his  baseball  pajamas 
to  the  authentic  whiff  of  England.  □ 

Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 


In  the  bedroom  an  English  19th-century  gilt 

chair  sits  before  a  dressing  table  covered  in  Laura  Ashley 

lace,  with  lamps  from  J.  Garvin  Mecking.  Over  the 

bed  hangs  a  drawing  of  Edinburgh  by 

Richard  Demarco,  1973.  Striped  wallpaper  and 

floral  print  from  Clarence  House. 
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"Before  Chester  Cleaver  turned  to  decorating,  he  was 

a  set  designer.  What  he  proposed  for  our  apartment  was  a  scheme 

that  would  be  thoroughly  English  in  feel  but  with  a  dash 

of  Visconti.  For  us  it  was  the  perfect  symbiosis" 
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ASTER 
OF  PLASTER 

The  workshop  of  George  Jackson  is  still  casting 
from  molds  that  go  back  two  centuries 


BY  CLIVE  ASLET 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RICHARD  DAVIES 


,he  London 

workshop  of  G.  Jackson  &  Sons,  architectural  plaster- 
ers, is  one  of  the  most  improbable  places.  It  is  located 
on  a  modest  terraced  street  in  Hammersmith,  but  once 
you  get  inside,  past  the  functional  offices  at  the  front, 
the  setting  could  be  Naples.  While  the  river  flows  by 
outside  the  window,  young  apprentices  and  old  crafts- 
men— some  stripped  to  the  waist  on  a  hot  summer's 
day — work  at  benches.  Above  them  in  festoons  fishing 
nets  hang  from  the  ceiling.  The  catch  they  have  en- 
meshed looks  at  first  glance  like  a  treasure  trove  of  an- 
cient architectural  fragments,  smooth  and  white.  It  is  as 
though  a  fishing  fleet  had  trawled  over  an  underwater 
Pompeii.  Modern-day  Jackson's  does  not  self-con- 
sciously turn  itself  into  a  place  of  romance,  but  this  is 
their  engaging  way  to  display  their  wares.  You  can  point 
up  and  say  I  want  one  like  that,  for  these  lumps  of  sculp- 
ture and  architectural  ornament  are  not  marble  but 
plaster,  and  Jackson's  has  an  accumulation  of  two  cen- 
turies' worth  of  molds — as  many  as  30,000 — from 
which  new  casts  can  be  made. 

The  firm  owes  its  beginnings  to  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury architect  Robert  Adam.  His  greatest  innovation 
came  in  the  interiors  of  his  great  country  houses  and 
town  mansions;  before  him  architects  designed  rooms 
that  were  generally  rectangular  and  little  ornamented. 
In  Adam's  work  not  only  do  the  rooms  follow  one  an- 
other in  a  succession  of  contrasting  shapes,  but  every 
detail  is  part  of  a  decorative  whole.  Walls,  ceilings, 
chimneypieces,  doorcases — everything  down  to  the 
doorknobs — might  be  designed  by  Adam  or  his  broth- 
er James  using  a  repertoire  of  motifs  derived  from  an- 
cient Rome.  Aesthetically  it  was  a  triumph.  The 
drawback  was  that  it  meant  a  great  deal  of  costly  hand- 
work and  fine  materials,  which  only  the  very  richest 
clients  could  afford.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  cheap- 
er alternatives,  Adam  met  a  Swiss  pastor  called  John 
Liardet.  In  1773,  Liardet  had  patented  a  "composition 
or  Cement  for  all  the  Branches  concerning  Buildings  to 
which  the  name  is  applicable."  It  was  made  of  "drying 
oil,  any  kind  of  absorbent  matters,  white  or  any  col- 
oured lead,  solid  whatsoever  (gravel,  sand,  etc.)  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit."  When  it  was  freshly  mixed, 


this  composition  could  be  pressed  into  molds  and  made 
to  form  some  of  the  smaller  architectural  details  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  carved  in  wood  or  even 
marble.  Adam  passed  the  recipe  onto  his  friend,  the 
master  plasterer  and  carver  George  Jackson,  who  had 
the  skill  to  produce  the  molds.  He  set  up  his  business, 
perhaps  with  Adam's  financial  backing,  in  1780. 

Today,  composition — known  at  Jackson's  simply  as 
compo — is  still  made  with  the  same  recipe.  Head  of  the 
department  is  Ron  Wood,  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  42  years.  The  designs  that  he  can  provide  are  dis- 
played on  a  series  of  hinged  compo  boards.  While  the 
big  fish  hang  in  the  nets  overhead,  the  delicate  little 
moldings  on  the  compo  boards  are  the  sprats  and  min- 
nows of  architectural  decoration,  usually  made  in  strips 
of  six  inches  or  so.  One  or  two  of  the  end  compo  boards 
feature  chevron  or  zigzag  moldings  from  the  Art  Deco 
period,  but  mostly  the  range  is  late  eighteenth  century: 
swags,  shells,  acanthus  leaves,  lozenges,  flutes,  vases, 
tablets,  griffins,  and  lion  heads.  This  is  the  complete 
decorative  vocabulary  of  the  Neoclassical  chimney- 
piece,  and  it  is  appealing  to  think  that  the  different  parts 
can  be  arranged  in  any  order  the  customer  chooses 
to  form  a  new  chimneypiece  in  what  is  the  authentic 
Adam  style. 

When  it  came  to  the  larger  architectural  elements  of 
an  interior,  plaster  rather  than  composition  had  to  be 
used.  In  this  the  firm  was  again  an  innovator.  John  Jack- 
son, son  of  George,  introduced  a  French  process  called 
carton-pierre,  and  his  son  in  turn  bought  the  patent  for 
making  fibrous  plaster.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
whether  without  Jackson's  new  technique  Robert 
Adam  could  have  popularized  his  unmistakably  deli- 
cate, weblike  style  of  decoration.  Before  Adam,  plaster 
had  been  used  as  a  solid     (Text  continued  on  page  244) 


lerry  Sale,  above,  the  foreman  at  Jackson's 

in  Hammersmith,  with  two  plaques  for  a  music  room. 

Opposite:  Capitals  and  other  architectural  ornaments 

are  stored  behind  netting  originally  hung 

during  World  War  II  to  keep  the  pieces  from 

falling  during  the  bombing. 
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OPEN 
HOUSE 


After  thirteen  years  of  planning, 
architect  Richard  Rogers  has  realized 
his  family's  dream 

BY  DORIS  SAATCHI 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TIMOTHY  HURSLEY 
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lain  door  to  the 
,  protected  by  a  blue 
_.al  gate,  leads  to  the 
light-filled  conservatory. 
Left:  Upper  three  floors  of 
the  1840  London  house 
were  reconstructed  to  form 
the  Rogerses'  family 
domain.  Seen  through 
window,  Warhol's  Mao 
lithograph  series.  Preceding 
pages:  Column  in  living  area 
is  made  of  standard  steel 
sections  filled  and  finished 
with  automobile  paint. 
Staircase  of  stainless-steel 
treads  with  painted  steel 
handrail  and  supports  lea< 
to  bedroom. 
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.n  the  Rogers  household  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  —  after  family  and 
friends — is  more  important,  architec- 
ture or  food.  Richard  Rogers  is  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  awesome  Lloyd's  of 
London  building,  of  one  of  America's 
most  elegant  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories  for  PA  Technology 
near  Princeton,  and  with  Renzo  Piano 
of  the  popular  Centre  Pompidou  in 
Paris.  He  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  love  eat- 
ing well  in  an  interesting  setting  with 
lively  company  and  if  it  is  in  their  own 
house,  so  much  the  better.  This  Anglo- 
Italian-American  pair  can  always  be 
counted  on  for  a  great  meal  and  a  warm 
reception  by  a  seemingly  endless 
stream  of  relations,  friends,  friends  of 
friends,  fellow  architects,  clients,  and 
even  outspoken  critics — and  there  are 
a  few — of  Richard's  conveniently,  if 
somewhat  inaccurately,  labeled  high- 
tech  architecture.  Now  that  the  Rogers 
are  settled  in  their  new  house,  one  or 
two  of  those  critics  may  even  find 
themselves  forced  to  admit  that  "nuts 
and  bolts"  have  never  looked  better. 

It  has  taken  ten  years  for  the  Rog- 
erses  to  have  the  house  they  wanted. 

lhe  entrance  conservatory, 

left,  seen  from  the  living  area,  houses 
the  main  staircase  and  has  translucent 
panels  formed  of  latex  and  glass 
laminate.  Functional  ducts  are  clad  in 
textured  stainless  steel.   Above:  Richard 
and  Ruth  Rogers  in  a  photograph 
by  David  Bailey. 
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Ion  is  a  house  that 

zed.  I  l  >.  a  very 

.  having  to  form 

h  n    in  existing  trame- 

work."  The  framework  they  finally 

chose  was  actually  two  adjoining 

houses  that  were  gradually  acquired 

and  knocked  together  by  the  previous 

owners  and  that  had  started  life  in  the 

early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 

"second-son"  houses  for  the  younger 

brothers  in  aristocratic  families  when 

the  oldest  son  inherited  the  family  seat 

in  the  country. 

These  particular  houses,  though 
never  posh  according  to  Richard,  do 
have  a  luxurious  view  to  the  south — 
"my  Italian  mother  always  told  me  only 
to  buy  houses  facing  south,"  he  re- 
marks— of  a  large  green  park,  tall  trees, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  estimable 
1692  Royal  Hospital,  now  home  to  the 
red-coated,  white-haired  army  veter- 
ans known  as  Chelsea  Pensioners. 

"There  wasn't  a  single  original  ele- 
ment left  here  when  I  started,"  remem- 
bers Richard,  "so  I  could,  to  a  point, 
totally  reform  the  interior."  It  took  the 
Rogers  team  a  year  and  a  half  to  re- 
form the  5,000-square-foot  space, 
transforming  it  into  two  bright  base- 
ment apartments  (for  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  queue  of  tenants);  two  ground- 
floor  apartments,  occupied  by  Ruth's 
mother  and  a  family  helper;  and  three 
upper  floors  for  Ruth,  Richard,  their 
sons,  Roo  and  Bo,  and  often  a  friend 
who  is  passing  through  London. 

All  renovation  work  in  Britain  must 
have  approvals  and  permissions  from 
various  authorities,  including  in  this 
case  the  Historic  Building  Department 
and  an  official  known  as  the  planning 
officer.  Richard  may  have  made  this 
particular  individual  nervous.  Written 
into  the  permission  the  officer  granted, 
after  a  quick  look  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  Paris,  is  the  stipulation 
that  no  ducts  are  to  be  exposed  on  the 
surface  of  the  house.  "I  think  it  was 
tongue-in-cheek,"  observes  Richard, 
but  he  avoided  a  showdown  and  engi- 
neered a  (Text  continued  on  page  246) 

Oimple  high-tech  materials — in  this 
case,  industrial  tubing,  glass 
laminate,  textured  stainless  steel — 
mark  the  Rogers  style.  Here  the  sleekly 
functional  cooking  island  shares  space 
with  elegant  Mies  furniture. 
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FROM 

OLD 

ENGLAND 

TO 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

A  Palladian  villa 
and  Italianate  garden 
in  an  improbable 
Yankee  setting 

BY  JOHN  RICHARDSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
OBERTO  GILI 


Iwo  Dutch  landscapes 
attributed  to  Van  Stry  light 
up  the  dark  green  flocked 
walls  of  the  oval  living  room. 
A  Directoire  billiard-table 
lamp  hangs  over  the 
table  and  a  pair  of  large  18th- 
century  English  brass  urns 
stand  in  front  of  the  Regency 
gilt  sofa.  Colefax  &  Fowler 
chintz  is  on  couch  at  right. 
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opposite, 
^gs  above  the 
>d  Anglo-Indian 


In  the  entrance  1 
a  Russian  chandeL 
Regency  marble  bi 


set  of  18th-century  mezz 
Thomas  Frye  in  their  original  frames  are  on 
either  side  of  the  living-room  doorway,' 
which  looks  through  to  the  dining  room. 
A  mid  18th-century  Irish  portrait  is 
over  the  door,  and  a  swordfish  tail  and 
collection  of  blue  John  and  jasper 
eggs  are  on  the  left. 
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A  s  soon  as  the  agent  opened  up  the  house — 

f\         last  stop  on  a  tour  of  nice  New  England 

m*^L       look-alikes — I  knew  I  had  to  buy  the 

m  M  place.  Why?  I  realized  I'd  been  there  be- 
^L.  ^L>  fore.  Since  psychic  experiences  are  not  my 
>ent,  there  had  to  be  a  rational  explanation.  Had  I  seen 

photograph  or  read  a  description?  No.  Was  it  per- 
laps  the  copy  of  a  house  I  had  seen?  At  once  memory 
ame  flooding  back.  The  house  could  only  be  a  ver- 
sion— copy  would  be  too  strict  a  word — of  a  boathouse 
:>uilt  in  1803  by  Robert  Mylne  in  the  park  of  Syon 
douse,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  seat  just  outside 
^ondon.  I  knew  the  house  well:  the  Northumberlands 
nad  leased  it  for  many  years  to  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
heir  aunt  Diana  Daly. 

My  hunch  proved  correct.  Robert  Moore  the  design- 
er and  William  Van  Sleet  the  actor,  the  two  friends  who 
lad  built  it  and  put  it  up  for  sale,  filled  me  in  on  the  sto- 
•y.  Twelve  years  earlier,  after  touring  Syon,  they  had  de- 
rided to  disregard  the  no  trespassing  signs  and  wander 
Thamesward  through  the  great  park.  All  of  a  sudden 
:hey  came  upon  Mylne's  boathouse  in  its  charming  ri- 
parian setting,  the  faqade  echoing  a  bend  in  the  river — 
he  perfect  prototype  for  the  Neoclassical  house  that 
he  two  men  proposed  to  build  in  New  England. 

Accordingly  they  rang  the  bell  and  asked  to  see  the 
owner.  Diana  Daly,  who  shared  her  declining  years  with 

fearsome  dog  and  a  yet  more  fearsome  maid,  was  de- 
ighted.  She  was  proud  of  her  house  with  its  fine  round 
room,  even  more  so  of  her  garden,  and  she  loved  Ameri- 
cans, especially  if  they  were  ready  to  admire  every  niche 
and  nook  in  her  house,  every  spurge  and  fritillary  in  her 
garden,  and  listen  to  her  discourse  on  Syon.  Moore  and 
Van  Sleet  were  captivated.  They  took  photographs, 
paced  out  the  rooms,  and  made  a  rough  floor  plan.  Back 
iome  they  found  an  understanding  architect  with 
whom  to  collaborate,  and,  more  to  the  point,  a  contrac- 
tor capable  of  switching  from  ranch-style  vernacular  to 
:>ijou  Palladian.  In  due  course — that  is  in  the  mid  six- 
ties— a  pared-down  version  of  the  boathouse  material- 
zed  in  a  New  England  meadow,  somewhat  to  the 
bafflement  of  neighbors,  one  of  whom  threatened  to 
dIow  the  urns  off  the  roof  with  a  shotgun. 

Moore  and  Van  Sleet  had  been  especially  careful 
about  the  siting  of  the  house:  way  off  the  road — all  the 
authentic  eighteenth-century  houses  I  had  viewed  were 
:>ang  on  the  road — and  on  a  slope  with  a  pleasing  view 
toward  the  calfipygian  protuberance  of  a  large  hill.  They 
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/in  architect's  table,  opposite,  displays  a  group 
of  drawings  in  front  of  the  dining-room  window. 
Above  right:  A  portrait  by  Reynolds  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  hangs  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Alfie  the  parrot 
perches  on  the  medallion  of  Caligula  alongside  a 
collection  of  blue-and-white  hat  stands.  Right: 
On  the  dining-room  sideboard  a  pair  of 
Sheffield  plate  shields  by  Elkington  depicting 
scenes  from  Paradise  Lost  set  oft  a  multicolored 
marble  bust  after  the  antique.  The  late- 18th- 
centurv  sconce  is  Dutch. 


I\  club  fender  supported 
on  stag  hooves  surrounds 
the  fireplace  in  the  master 
bedroom,  left.  A  corner  of 
the  Directoire  lit  bateau  is 
just  visible  on  the  left.  The 
portrait  of  a  woman  is  by 
Paul  Jean  Gervais,  1884. 
Opposite:  A  view  of  the 
formal  garden  with  a 
statue  of  Diana. 


had  planted  the  slopes  in  front  of  the  house  with  a  mass 
of  narcissi,  jonquils,  daffodils,  and  some  good  trees  in- 
cluding weeping  beeches  touchingly  named  in  memory 
of  their  mothers.  At  the  back  of  the  house  they  had  laid 
out  a  small  formal  garden,  an  enfilade  of  rooms  divided 
by  steps  and  ending  in  dramatic  ellipses  of  Japanese 
yew.  This  axis  is  traversed  by  another,  centered  on  the 
house,  which  leads,  no  less  dramatically,  up  a  flight  of 
steps  to  a  fountain  framed  by  a  proscenium  arch  of  wild 
cherry  trees — justly  despised  but  in  this  case  too  pictur- 
esque to  cut  down.  In  a  neighborhood  dotted  with  neat 
little  saltbox  houses  painted  slate  blue,  »  >d,  or 
chocolate  as  if  God  or  Grandma  Moses  had  d  pr  d 
them  from  the  sky,  this  Italianate  extravaganza  stai  s 
out  as  a  solecism.  Indeed  a  priggish  friend  called  it  pi 


tentious.  So  what:  much  good  architecture  is. 

As  for  the  actual  house,  I  must  confess  that  when  I 
bought  it,  it  did  look  a  bit  mausoleumlike.  At  least  so  my 
arbiter  elegantiae,  Mrs.  Paley,  told  me  when  I  gave  her  a 
tour.  "Cut  down  those  common  hemlocks,"  she  de- 
creed, "have  a  pool  made  of  slate  so  that  it  blends  with 
the  lawn,  and  exorcise  the  mausoleum  look  with  some 
pretty  creeper."  The  first  decree  would  have  opened 
the  house  up  to  the  road;  the  second  would  have  bank- 
rupted me;  the  third,  however,  was  easy  enough  to  ar- 
range, thanks  to  various  hydrangeas,  striped  awnings, 
large  pots  of  agapanthus,  and  later  the  addition  of  a 
small  pillared  orangery. 

Moore  had  done  so  much  to  embellish  the  interior 
that  there  was  little  left      (Text  continued  on  page  263) 
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WILD  GAMING 

The  founder  of  the  Clermont  Club 

and  Aspinall's,  John  Aspinall  shares  Howletts 

with  Lady  Sarah  and  their  menagerie 


BY  BRIAN  MASTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SNOWDON 


urrounded  by  a  large  park,  not 
five  miles  from  Canterbury,  lies  a  Palladian  mansion  called  Howletts 
whose  Classical  lines  are  of  such  perfection  that  the  house  is  protected 
by  government  order.  It  is  indeed  the  only  surviving  building  of  the 
early  eighteenth-century  architect  Sir  John  Leach.  But  perhaps  the 
house  is  less  remarkable  than  its  inhabitants. 

Howletts  belongs  to  the  casino  owner  John  Aspinall,  the  man  who 
restored  elegant  gambling  houses  to  London  after  an  absence  of  over  a 
century  and  who  in  1962  founded  the  Clermont  Club  above  Annabel's, 
the  much  frequented  watering  hole,  in  Berkeley  Square.  Extrovert  and 
convivial,  a  raconteur  and  charming  host,  he  lives  there  with  his  wife, 
Lady  Sarah,  daughter  of  Lord  Howe,  and  their  fifteen-year-old  son, 
Bassa,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  typical  English  country  setting. 

When,  however,  after  a  hearty  lunch  you  are  invited  to  climb  to  the 
top  floor  above  the  main  bedrooms,  you  might  encounter,  as  I  did,  the 
first  of  many  surprises.  There  in  a  nursery  bedroom  festooned  with 
hanging  ropes  and  on  a  floor  strewn  with  oatmeal  straw  live  three  in- 
fant gorillas.  Recently  rescued  from  the  Congo,  where  they  had  been 
tied  up  and  cruelly  used  by  village  children  as  playthings  to  hurl  stones 
at,  they  would  have  eventually  disappeared  into  a  cooking  pot  had  they 
not  been  brought  back  to  health  in  Brazzaville  by  Yvette  Leroy  and  fi- 
nally sent  to  Howletts. 

To  comply  with  British  regulations,  the  infants  must  be  quarantined 
for  six  months.  After  that,  they  will  be  integrated  into  one  of  the  three 
bands  of  33  gorillas — the  largest  group  of  captive  gorillas  in  the 
world — already  living  in  their  own  luxurious  quarters  on  the  grounds. 
Indeed  John  Aspinall  has  established  at  Howletts  a  most  uncommon 
privately  owned  zoo  dedicated  to  the  survival  and  continuance  of  spe- 
cies whose  chances  in  the  wild,  in  the  face  of  relentless  human  expan- 
sion, grow  slimmer  every  day. 


John  Aspinall,  far  left,  in  a  friendly  embrace  with  one  of  his 
tigers.  Left:  Lady  Sarah  cradles  a  young  gorilla  in  the  drawing  room. 
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He  started  in  1956  with  a  capuchin  monkey  (who  is  still  alive),  an 
Indian  tigress,  and  two  Himalayan  bears,  all  of  whom  shared  his  Lon- 
don apartment  in  Eaton  Place.  As  his  convictions  deepened  and  the 
family  of  primates  grew,  he  was  obliged  to  search  for  a  country  estate 
where  the  animals  could  thrive  in  space  and  comfort.  Howletts  cost 
$9,000,  which  Aspinall  did  not  have.  He  borrowed  $900,  placed  it  all 
on  a  horse  called  Prelone  in  the  Cesarewitch  Handicap,  and  with  his 
winnings  bought  the  house  and  parkland  outright.  Fifteen  years  later, 
the  animals  had  outgrown  the  55  a^  i  cs  of  Howletts,  so  he  bought  a  300- 
acre  estate  on  the  Kent  coast  called  Port  Lympne.  Once  the  home  of  Sir 
Philip  Sassoon  between  the  wars,  Port  Lympne  is  a  delightful  Cape 
Dutch  house  built  by  Sir  Herbert  Baker — who  lak"  went  on  to  design 
New  Delhi  with  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens — which  was  the  ne  of  some  of 
the  most  lavish  entertainments  of  the  aristocracy.  W ,  >n  Churchill 
was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  the  late  Lady  (Text  continue^,  c     nage  248) 


In  the  dining  room,  right,  animals  in 
silver  on  the  table  and  in  paintings 
on  the  walls — boar  and  dogs  by 
Johann  Karl  Loth  above  the  fireplace 
and  a  trapped  lion  by  Frans  Snyders 
at  the  far  end.  Chairs  are  18th- 
century  English.  Clockwise  above: 
Lady  Sarah  in  the  elephant  house. 
Elephants  at  lunch.  John  Aspinall's 
round  study;  the  high  Gothic  chair 
came  from  Windsor  Castle. 
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A  shortsighted  earl  was  once  drinking  port  on  the  sofa, 

casually  stroking  what  he  took  to  he  a  Labrador  dog.  No  one 

dared  tell  him  it  was  a  Himalayan  hear 


Ihe  top  floor  of  this 
up-to-date  mews  house  has  a 

small  sitting  room,  right, 
with  sloping  ceiling,  cream- 
colored  stipple  walls,  and 
glass  doors  to  the  roof  terrace. 
The  furniture,  including 
the  table  topped  with  stone, 
is  by  John  Stefanidis; 
abstract  carpet  by  Teddy 
Millington-Drake. 
Below:  Owner  Max  Mosley 
on  the  terrace.  Left:  Entrance 
hall,  small  but  grand,  has 
polished  oak  stairs. 


MEWS  OF  THE  DAY 

John  Stefanidis  replaces  a  Knightsbridge  stable 
with  a  Neoclassical  pied-a-terre 
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BY  JUDY  BRITTAIN 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  RICHARD  DA  VIES 


hen  Max  Mosley  bought  a 
small  mews  house  in  London's  very 
smart  Knightsbridge  neighborhood, 
he  was  merely  looking  for  somewhere 
to  garage  his  car.  At  that  point  it  really 
was  a  mews,  complete  with  box  stall 
and  manger.  Upstairs  there  was  a  flat, 
which  Mosley  had  decided  to  make 
into  a  one-person  pied-a-terre.  He 
called  on  interior  designer  John  Stefan- 
idis, and  together  they  plotted  and 
planned,  growing  more  and  more  ex- 
cited until  they  finally  decided  that  the 
best  thing  would  be  to  pull  down  the 
original  nineteenth-century  build- 
ing— "poky  and  in  bad  condition,"  as 
Stefanidis  remembers  it.  Subject  to  lo- 
cal law  and  its  many  building  restric- 
tions, the  new  building  had  to  be  kept 
to  a  specified  height  and  style,  but  it 
certainly  did  not  have  to  remain  poky. 
A  prime  requirement  was  still  to 
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ars  because  it  is  very 

i  k  in  London,  so  a  double 
garage  was  a  necessity-  Cars  hold  a  spe- 
cial interest  tor  Max  Mosley,  as  he  used 
to  be  a  racing  driver.  However,  one 
could  never  tell  this  from  looking 
around  his  beautifully  austere  house. 
Although  drivers  and  racing  enthusi- 
asts often  cover  their  walls  with  race- 
track pictures,  here  there  is  not  a 
photograph  in  sight,  or  a  single  car 
model. 

In  addition  to  the  garage,  Mosley 
wanted  a  good-size  bedroom  and  bath- 
room, a  bit  of  a  kitchen,  a  sitting  room, 
and  sun  terrace.  John  Stefanidis  set  to 
work  and  produced  a  tiny  masterpiece 
of  mood  and  scale.  He  explains, 
"Mews  houses  are  often  treated  as  cot- 
tages, with  chintz  and  clutter.  Because 
they  are  a  series  of  small  rooms,  this  is 
an  appropriate  treatment.  Here  I  tried 
to  make  the  opposite  of  a  cottage — a 
more  open,  upright,  vertical  plan 
where  the  stairway  was  important.  So 
why  not  emphasize  the  stairway?"  The 
stair,  which  lies  within  the  gabled  tow- 
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er  of  the  facade,  is  very  wide,  with  spa- 
cious landings.  There  are  numerous 
large  Georgian  windows  in  the  house, 
which  give  it  a  country  quality.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  oak  staircase,  Stefanidis 
used  bold-scale  architectural  detailing: 
baseboards  fourteen  inches  high  and 
pilasters  with  strongly  delineated 
grooves. 

Another  feature  of  grander  houses 
with  grander  square  footage  is  the  col- 
or scheme  of  dignified  grays  and 
greens — colors  that  demand  good 
lines  and  shapes  lest  they  appear  too 
quiet  to  be  interesting. 

Only  the  sitting  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house  suggests  the  mews  origins  of 
the  building.  It  is  fairly  small  with  a 
sloping  attic  ceiling,  but  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  a  roof  terrace  just  out- 
side glass  doors.  Beyond  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  terrace,  a  treetop  view 
reveals  a  secret  green  garden  known 
only  to  this  little  row  of  houses.  □ 


>  make  the  opposite  of  a  cottage — a  more  open,  vertical  plan" 


Ihe  stairwell,  below,  is  a 

prominent  part  of  the  design. 

Here  a  generous  half  landing 

with  window  seat.  Right:  Under 

the  staircase  is  a  tiny  powder  room 

with  a  dado  rail  and  basin  of 

glowing  white  marble.  Opposite 

above:  Heated  floors  and  a 

working  fireplace  warm  the 

spacious  bathroom,  which  features 

gray  marble  on  the  floor,  fireplace, 

and  whirlpool  tub  surround. 

Opposite  below:  In  the  master 

bedroom  the  wallcovering,  gathered 

blinds,  and  roller  blinds  are  of 

unglazed  Cosima  chintz  from 

John  Stefanidis. 


IN  THE  SHADOW 

OF  CLARENDON  HOUSE 

The  smart  life  in  the  stables 

BY  BARBARA  NEIL 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CHRISTOPHER  SIMON  SYKES 


On  marrying  Andrew  I 
earned  the  hostility  of  the 
Old  House  since  we  had 
decided  to  continue  life 
in  the  stable;  that  is,  con- 
vert it  rather  than  return  to  the  other 
house  which  had  been  empty  for  two 
years.  We  felt  that  inside  those  sun-de- 
fying damp  walls  with  voracious  dry 
rot,  those  emptied  rooms  (contents 
sold  in  the  early  1970s  against  death 
duties),  we  would  be  living  a  poor 
imitation  of  a  lost  era.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  joint  decision,  but  the  Old 
House  does  not  see  it  that  way.  She 
believes  (and  she  is  most  certainlv  a 


she)  that  should  I  have  chosen  her  to 
be  my  family's  home,  my  choice 
would  have  prevailed. 

So  while  writing  these  words  I  fight 
an  instinct  to  vindicate  my  choice,  for 
not  only  the  Old  House  but  some  fam- 
ily and  friends  said  we  should  move  in, 
make  our  life  there,  that,  indeed,  we 
had  a  duty  bound  up  with  continuity, 
propriety,  or  some  such  thing.  The 
point  is  to  describe  our  life  in  the 
stables.  I'll  try  to  stick  to  my  brief, 
but  it  cannot  be  done  without  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  estate  and  to  that 
gaunt,  deserted  place  that  will  be 
forever  next  door,  averting  her  most 


In  the  entrance  hall, 
right,  Chippendale  chairs 
and  a  painting  by 
Samuel  van  Hoogstraten. 
Above:  A  view  of  the 
former  stables  from  the 
garden,  looking  toward 
the  inner  courtyard  and 
glassed-in  carriageway. 
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Ihe  drawing  room,  right, 
occasionally  used  for  cards  and  lunch. 
Above:  The  main  house,  built  in  1737, 
sits  beside  the  stables  where  Barbara 
and  Andrew  Christie-Miller  live. 


beautiful  aspect  from  us  to  the  east. 

The  five  thousand  acres  of  Claren- 
don Park,  uncut  to  this  day  by  public 
roads,  the  gates  to  its  five  drives  pad- 
locked from  nightfall  until  dawn,  was 
once  a  royal  demesne.  A  palace  was 
built  there  in  medieval  times  and  kings 
Henry  II,  III,  and  Edward  III  placed  it 
in  the  mainstream  of  European  art  and 
architecture.  Hallowed  by  history,  it 
was  there  in  1164  that  Henry  II  sum- 
moned his  magnates  for  the  council 
from  which  emerged  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon.  In  that  palace  Archbish- 
op Thomas  a  Becket  first  opposed 
these  Constitutions,  thus  sealing  his  ul- 
timate fate:  he  was  murdered  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  in  1170.  Also  in 
Clarendon  Palace  was  founded  the  As- 
size of  Clarendon  in  1166,  wherein  is 
the  origin  of  trial  by  jury:  twelve  men 
just  and  true. 

By  1740  the  palace  was  a  ruin.  She 
had  had  her  day,  but  until  the  1930s, 
when  there  was  an  excavation,  she 
would  hide  many  medieval  treasures  in 
her  rubbled  earth.  (Among  the  finds  of 
the  excavation,  now  displayed  at  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Salisbury  and 
South  Wiltshire  Museum,  are  some  of 
the  earliest  two-color  tiles  made  in  the 
British  Isles.)  Clarendon  House  was 
the  parvenu,  a  bastard,  architect  un- 
known, although  the  names  linked 
with  her  are  always  noble:  Hawks- 
moor,  Vanbrugh,  Thomas  Archer.  For 
240  years  she  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
hurly-burly  of  family  life,  until  1973 
when  it  was  "all  change"  again. 

The  inception  of  the  stable  building 
is  vaguer  still:  not  only  no  name  but 
dateless  too — 1750  they  say,  unsure. 
She  sits  low  with  her  four-acre  apron  of 
garden  hemmed  all  around  by  a  ten- 
foot  rosy  redbrick  wall,  and  the  beauty 


Clarendon  sits  in  a  5,000-acre  park 


of  setting  sun  reflected  upon  that  wall 
could  break  your  heart.  It  is  she,  the  lit- 
tle upstart,  who  now  houses  the  family, 
and  there  is  nothing  on  approaching 
her  plain  trontage  to  indicate  the  mod- 
est elegance  with  which  she  does  it. 

Our  bedroom  is  the  latest  part  of  the 
conversion,  a  promise  we  made  to  our- 
selves ten  years  ago.  Architecturally  it's 
a  success,  but  it  remains  virtually  un- 
decorated  and  will  do  so  until  I  under- 
stand just  what  it  wants.  From  our  bed, 
in  a  summer  dawn  I  can  look  through 
the  three-quarter-length  casement 
windows  across  the  grassed  courtyard, 
past  the  homely  eastern  shoulder  of  the 
stables  and  see  the  roe  deer  come  from 
the  pine  forests  to  graze.  It's  about 
then  the  killer  crow  flies  into  the  court- 
yard to  drag  the  fledglings  from  their 
nests.  You  can  tell  from  the  racket.  I 
clap  my  hands  and  the  old  boy's  off.  A 
good  deed  done  and  it's  not  yet  five 
o'clock. 

The  first  thing  we  did  before  Vil- 
helm  Koren  came  with  his  wonderful 
idea  for  the  glass  arch  was  enlarge  the 
kitchen  by  knocking  three  rooms  into 
one.  We  laid  Provencal  tiles  over  the 
floor  and  halfway  up  the  walls.  It  is 
there,  amid  the  clatter  and  convivial 
abuse  of  five  children  breakfasting, 
that  our  day  begins. 

We  opened  up  the  stable  from  a  war- 
ren of  dark  rooms  and  disposed  our  liv- 
ing areas  about  three  halls:  inner, 
entrance,  other,  and  two  staircases  east 
and  west.  There  is,  you  see,  no  front,  no 
back.  No  green  baize  door.  We  circu- 
late about  our  thirteen-bedroom, 
three-sided  home  with  ease.  If  you  go 
the  wrong  way  it  doesn't  matter — pass 
on  around  and  you  get  there  anyhow. 
Whatever  sunshine  does  penetrate 
slate-skied  England  during  our  inter- 
mittent summers  shines  in  the  stable. 
We're  really  very  spoiled:  we  have  two 
easts,  inner  and  outer,  two  wests.  A  line 
of  south-eyed  rooms — drawing  room 
and  bedrooms — looks  upon  the  walled 
garden  laid  out  by  Lanning  Roper  in 
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jDarbara  Christie-Miller's  studio,  formerly  the  hayloft 


l\.n  original  stable  door  opens  onto  courtyard 


/atertord  glass  and  silver  set  out  for  a  dinner  party 


-Darbara  Christie-Miller  in  the  garden  Temple  where  she  w 


rites 


_Lhe  greenhouses  with  dovecote-clocktower  behind 


JTlepplewhite  bed  in  master  bedroom  awaits  its  hangings 


/indrew  Christie-Miller  at  the  big  house 


Ihe  Christie-Millers  with  all  but  two  of  their  children 


Ihe  mud  room,  right.  A  view 

"I  the  front  ot  the  main  house. 

1973.  We've  tinkered  yearly  since:  a 
walk  of  pleached  limes,  a  rose  arch, 
weeping  pears,  undulating  borders. 
There  is  a  parade  of  eight  cotoneasters 
the  dogs  and  the  children  gave  to  An- 
drew one  Christmas.  We  planted 
them,  wrapped  them  in  black  polyeth- 
ylene, and  hung  them  about  with  glass 
balls.  They  remained  unspotted  by  him 
until  Christmas  morning  when  he  was 
taken  out  to  unwrap  them  and  relieve 
them  of  their  embarrassment. 

The  honey-floored  gallery  and  en- 
trance hall,  where  Brutus  sports  his 
seasonal  hats,  gives  me  ceaseless  plea- 
sure with  its  serene,  echoless  space. 
"Think  of  the  fun  the  children  will 
have,"  Vilhelm  said  as  he  scribbled  his 
first  design  for  the  bridge  spanning 
that  hall,  "flying  model  airplanes 
across  this."  And  they  have,  they  do. 

Our  disparate  interests  usually  sepa- 
rate us  for  the  morning.  Joseph,  four- 
teen, goes  to  the  seventeen-acre  lake 
two  miles  away  where  he  has  built  him- 
self a  hide  from  which  to  observe  the 
mass  of  birdlife  there:  cygnets  this  year 
and  young  little  grebe,  too.  Charlotte, 
fourteen,  will  be  painting  up  in  her  stu- 
dio in  the  hayloft  of  the  barn  beside  the 
stable.  Victoria  and  Rebecca,  nine  and 
ten,  always  a  team,  make  yet  another 
secret  camp,  their  pride  and  excite- 
ment in  the  place  overcoming  secrecy 
by  lunchtime.  Alexander,  four,  is  un- 
der Nanny's  watchful  eye  in  the  play- 
room with  its  stable  door  onto  the 
courtyard  where  he  keeps  his  army  of 
snails.  If  he  makes  the  break  and  es- 
capes, we  know  we'll  find  him  down  at 
the  Little  House  just  beyond  the  gar- 
den wall.  It  was  built  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  especially  for  children 
Ihrough  its  miniature  Gothic  front 
door  is  one  cobble-floored  room  in 
which  all  is  scaled  down  for  little  peo- 
ple: a  mantel  and  fireplace,  a  Welsh 
dresser,  table,  chairs.  It  is  situated  at 
the  far  end  of  a  grassy  walk  two  hun- 
(Text  continued  on  page  238) 
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SHADOW  OF  CLARENDON  HOUSE 


irds  long 

( )n  one  sideol  it 

ithed  in  roses,  on 

irnum  and  malus 

nkerbell,  my  Newfoundland, 

my  dachshund,  and  1  spend 

morning  writing  in  the  Temple,  a 

I'alladian  tolly  hidden  well  a\va\  from 

intrusion  in  an  orchard  embraced  by 

rhododendron  and  azalea.  At  lunch 

the  family  meet  up  again,  just  the  eight 

of  us,  and  discuss  simultaneously  how 

we've  passed  our  morning. 

During  the  school  term,  when  life  is 
quieter,  Andrew  and  I  will  lunch  at  a 
card  table  in  the  drawing  room  in  sum- 
mer or  by  the  fire  in  the  morning  room 


in  the  winter.  Come  evening,  I  cook 
pasta  in  the  kitchen  by  candlelight — it 
looks  better  that  way — while  the  chil- 
dren tell  me  about  what  Sir  said  at 
school  and  yesterday's  hates,  today's 
loves. 

To  one  hungry  for  details  of  cur- 
tains, colors,  trimmings,  I  can  only  dis- 
appoint. The  character  of  our  stable  is 
so  strong  and  honest  that  she  requires 
little  clothing.  The  morning,  drawing, 
and  dining  rooms  are  the  only  ones 
really  "done"  to  any  extent.  Even  there 
the  coordination  has  been  haphazard: 
a  carpet  one  year  covers  another,  but  a 
nonchalant  harmony  has  emerged. 
Whenever  possible  I  follow  the  princi- 


ple of  white  paint  and  leave  well  alone. 
All  the  hall  and  passage  windows  re- 
main uncurtained;  the  stable  doesn't 
mind,  she  prefers  it  that  way. 

Occasionally  I  lie  awake  at  night, 
having  the  hours  pleasantly  punctuat- 
ed by  the  bell  in  the  clocktower.  At 
such  times  I  consider  it  unlikely,  in  the 
context  of  the  modern  world,  that  we 
will  continue  to  breathe  out  our  lives  in 
this  tranquillity,  that  we  will  be  buried 
with  other  Christie-Millers  in  our 
small  plot  of  consecrated  ground  over- 
looking Salisbury  Cathedral.  But  we 
hope  for  that  and  the  same  for  our  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  inappropriate  to 
hope  for  more.  □    Editor:  Judy  Bnttain 


SOANE  COUNTRY 


(Continued  from  page  177)  acre  prop- 
erty at  Acton,  he  heard  that  a  house  he 
knew  quite  well  had  come  up  for  sale  at 
Ealing.  It  was  Pitzhanger  Manor,  an 
early-eighteenth-century  building  he 
had  helped  enlarge  over  thirty  years 
before  as  an  assistant  in  Dance's  office. 
In  fact,  word  of  its  availability  almost 
certainly  came  from  Dance  himself, 
brother-in-law  and  trustee  of  the  estate 
of  the  owner,  who  had  recently  died. 
Devoted  to  Dance,  to  whom  he  turned 
for  advice  even  after  he  was  established 
on  his  own  as  an  architect,  Soane  saw 
this  as  an  auspicious  sign  and  promptly 
bought  Pitzhanger  for  £4,500. 

Pitzhanger  Manor  was  not  a  true  en- 
titled manor  house  but  only  a  relatively 
modest  mansion  that  owed  all  of  its  dis- 
tinction to  the  Dance  expansion.  Out 
of  respect  for  his  teacher,  Soane  elected 
to  keep  Dance's  superb  contributions 
but  decided  to  remodel  Pitzhanger  sig- 
nificantly in  keeping  with  his  program 
for  advertising  his  professional  attain- 
ments and  suggesting  his  sons'  eventu- 
al assumption  of  them. 

When  inspired,  Soane  flew  into  a 
frenzy  of  activity,  and  he  began 
ing  off  scores  of  sketches  in  the  fall  of 
1800.  Preserving  Dance's  strong  and 
inventive  Neoclassical  dining  room 
and  the  large  drawing  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  above  it,  Soane  demolished 
vestiges  of  the  original  house,  includ- 
ing the  existing  entry  and  reception 
wing.  To  take  its  place,  he  drew  up 


plans  for  an  impressive  new  frontis- 
piece in  brick  and  Portland  stone,  a  de- 
sign of  considerable  grandeur.  Its 
primary  model  in  Classical  antiquity 
was  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome, 
which  forty  years  earlier  had  provided 
Robert  Adam  with  his  formula  for  the 
south  faqade  of  Kedleston  Hall  in 
Derbyshire.  The  configuration  of  the 
triumphal  arch  was  reworked  for  do- 
mestic use  by  making  the  large  central 
opening  into  the  main  door  and  the 
smaller  flanking  portals  into  symmetri- 
cal windows.  Four  frontal  columns, 
topped  by  draped  female  figures  cast 


Soane's  new  main  facade  for  Pitzhanger, 
framed  by  four  figure-topped  columns,  was 

based  on  the  Arch  1 1  Constantine. 


in  Coade  stone,  and  a  tall  entablature 
bearing  a  square  bas-relief  cartouche 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  roundels  complete 
the  ensemble.  Even  in  its  smaller  ver- 
sion at  Ealing  the  composition  is  al- 
most as  imposing  as  it  is  on  the  more 
magnificent  scale  of  Lord  Scarsdale's 
seat  or  the  Roman  Forum. 

But  there  was  a  more  revealing  pre- 
cedent as  well.  Soane  had  already  ap- 
propriated the  triumphal  arch 
arrangement  in  1797-99  for  the  Loth- 
bury  Court  entrance  to  the  Bullion 
Court  of  the  Bank  of  England.  His  recy- 
cling of  the  idea  for  the  principal  front  of 
his  country  house  was,  as  the  Soane 
scholar  Dorothy  Stroud  has  pointed  out, 
a  proud  announcement  that  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Bank  of  England  lived  there. 

The  vestibule  behind  the  front  door 
is  a  powerful  demonstration  of  how 
Soane  was  able  to  invest  even  minus- 
cule areas  with  monumental  presence, 
an  architectural  sleight-of-hand  that 
none  of  his  coprofessionals  then  or 
since  has  been  able  to  equal.  Soane's 
most  dependable  trick  was  to  use  a  sky- 
light— often  indirect — to  give  a  small 
volume  intimations  of  vertical  expan- 
sion and  variable  illumination.  He  did 
that  here  with  dazzling  effect.  Supple- 
mented with  colored  reflections  cast 
by  the  yellow  and  cobalt  blue  glass  fan- 
light over  the  front  door,  the  light  fil- 
tering down  from  the  lantern  aperture 
overhead  creates  an  illusion  of  celestial 
expansion  that  works  to  perfection. 
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Well  aware  that  cautious  measures 
make  a  small  space  seem  smaller,  Soane 
gave  bold  articulation  to  every  surface  of 
the  vestibule:  strong  and  severely  ab 
stracted  pilasters,  incisive  but  simpk 
rustication,  massive  moldings,  high  shal 
low  niches,  and  overscale  relief  medal 
lions  allegorizing  the  sun  and  the  moonj 
(copied  by  the  English  sculptor  Thoma 
Banks  after  those  on  the  Arch  of  Con 
stantine).  Together  these  details  endow 
this  potentially  minor  passage  with  an 
explosive  tension.  Though  now  a  uni 
form  white,  in  Soane's  time  it  was,  in  his 
words,  "painted  to  represent  veined 
marble  or  gratio  antic." 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  lie  Pitz 
hanger's  two  major  public  rooms  by 
Soane.  Completed  in  the  spring  of 
1804,  they  contain  just  about  every  sig-, 
nature  touch  we  associate  with  this  ar- 
chitect's interior  designs.  The  rear 
parlor,  or  library,  provides  a  direct  link 
with  Soane's  London  house.  The 
splayed  cross-vaulted  ceiling  was  a 
copy  of  that  in  the  ground-floor  break- 
fast room  at  12  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
which  in  1792-93  had  been  painted 
with  a  delightful  design  of  treillage  in- 
tertwined with  honeysuckle,  with  styl- 
ized stalks  of  columbine  between  the 
ribs  of  the  cross  vault.  This  elegant  and 
unusual  treatment — most  likely  the 
work  of  John  Crace,  the  decorative  art- 
ist whose  firm's  later  masterpiece  was 
the  Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  for  an 
equally  obsessive  client,  the  prince  re- 
gent— is  a  good  instance  of  Soane's 
willingness  to  repeat  his  ideas  when 
they  pleased  him.  Constantly  looking 
for  ways  to  make  small  areas  seem  big- 
ger, Soane  exploited  the  illusionistic  I 
device  by  which  the  center  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  made  to  seem  higher  than  it  actu- 
ally is  because  of  the  convex  bow  of  the 
ribs,  a  clever  trick  in  a  low-ceilinged  in- 
terior. (In  1983  Philip  Johnson  similar- 
ly appropriated  Soane's  idea  of  the 
Pitzhanger  library  ceiling  for  the  living 
room  of  his  Postmodern  apartment  in 
New  York's  Museum  Tower.) 

The  library  connects  with  the  small- 
er front  parlor,  or  breakfast  room, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  Soane's 
most  famous  interior,  the  breakfast 
parlor  at  13  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The 
saucerlike  pendentive  dome  is  even 
more  characteristically  Soanian  than 
the  splayed  cross  vault,  and  again  he 
had  used  it  earlier  in  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland. Here  the  dome  is  not  quite  so 
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attan  Chair  Headquarters:  Showrooms- 
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JUILLIARD 


MICHELANGELO 


Christmas 
Sampler  50C 


Oneida  Sample 
P.O.  Box  9777. 

Center 

New  Brighton, 

MN  55197 

Beautiful  beginnings  start  with  Oneida 

Stainless.  I  enclose  S.50  plus  $ 
and  handling  for  each  stainless 

.  25  postage 
teaspoon 

ordered.  Offer 

imited  to  three 

spoons,  one 

spoon  per  pattern. 

Q  ACT  1                                   a  HENLEY 

□  ALEXIS                                D  INDEPENDENCE 
D  AMERICAN  COLONIAL     D  JUILLIARD 

□  ANTICIPATION                    D  KINGSWOOD 
D  CHATEAU                            D  LOUISIANA 
D  CLASSIC  SHELL                D  MARQUETTE 

D  DOVER                              □  MICHELANGELO 
D  EASTON                              D  MONTE  CARLO 
O  FREDERICK  II                     D  MOZART 
D  FROSTFIRE                         D  OMNI 

D  PAUL  REVERE 
D  POLONAISE 
□  RIDGECREST 
D  SATINIQUE 
D  SHELLEY 
D  SHERATON 
D  TENNYSON 
D  TUDOR 
D  VENETIA 
D  WILL  0  WISP 

HG117 

Nam. 

(Please  print) 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Add  sales  tax  for  N.Y  &  Calif.  Offer  valid  only  in  USA.  & 
PR  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  shipment.  Expires  6/30/88. 

SOANE  COUNTRY 


ONEIDA 


Made  in  USA 


exciting  as  the  way  he  handled  it  before 
and  after.  No  skylight  perforates  its 
surface,  which  is  prettily  painted  with 
trompe  l'oeil  sky  and  wisps  of  clouds. 
Implications  of  heaven  brought  down 
to  earth  have  been  more  vividly  con- 
veyed by  Soane  using  less  standard 
means.  Much  more  stunning  is  the  def- 
inition of  the  four  walls,  intricately  seg- 
mented and  richly  painted  in  faux- 
marble  and  porphyry  finishes  offset  by 
large  bronzed  Coade  stone  caryatids  in 
the  corners.  Soane's  only  contempo- 
rary rival  as  a  colorist  and  decorator  of 
such  breathtaking  originality  and  con- 
fidence was  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel, 
who  likewise  transformed  the  Classical 
vocabulary  but  did  so  in  a  much  less  ec- 
centric and  agitated  fashion. 

Recently  restored  at  a  cost  of 
£250,000  in  the  first  phase  of  a  pro- 
gram to  return  the  house  to  its  original 
splendor,  Pitzhanger  Manor  is  a  partic- 
ularly precious  addition  to  the  small 
remnant  of  Soane's  oeuvre  that  has  sur- 
vived intact.  But  as  skillfully  refur- 
bished as  Pitzhanger  is,  it  does  not 
approximate  the  real  atmosphere  the 
house  had  during  Soane's  day.  Its  rural 
setting  has  become  a  suburb,  but  an 
equally  big  change  can  be  sensed  in  the 
interiors,  devoid  of  the  artworks,  an- 
tiquities, and  architectural  fragments 
that  crammed  them  during  Soane's 
brief  six-year  residence  there.  The, 
niches  and  shelves  in  the  library  and 
breakfast  room  are  bare  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  objects  Soane  purchased  to 
make  Pitzhanger  into  a  private  muse- 
um and  teaching  collection  for  the  edi- 
fication of  John  Jr.,  whose  eighteenth 
birthday  was  celebrated  on  the  first 
night  the  family  spent  there,  and 
George,  who  was  then  14.  Like  many 
urban  teenagers,  they  failed  to  respond 
to  the  quiet  charms  of  country  life,  no 
doubt  preferring  the  excitement  of 
London  to  the  didactic  intentions  of 
their  overbearing  father. 

John  Soane  was  determined  that  his 
boys  should  learn  to  love  painting, 
sculpture,  and  above  all  architecture. 
His  acquisitions  for  Pitzhanger  began 
with  Greek  vases,  Roman  cinerary 
urns,  and  casts  of  architectural  details 
from  great  monuments  of  the  past. 
They  soon  expanded  to  include  an  im- 
portant selection  of  pictures,  most  no- 
tably Hogarth's  moralizing  eight- 
canvas  Rake's  Progress  series  (bought 
for  the  handsome  sum  of  £570  at  Chris- 
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tie's)  and  Watteau's  L'Accordee  du  vil- 
lage (40  guineas).  Around  1802  the. 
Soanes  became  friends  with  J.  M.W 
Turner  from  whom  they  bought  two 
watercolors,  and  they  also  addec 
works  by  Henry  Fuseli,  William  Ham- 
ilton, and  Charles  Louis  Clerisseau,  who' 
taught  architectural  design  to  both  Rob- 
ert Adam  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

As  frequently  happened  with  Soane, 
his  intensity  and  singlemindedness 
could  be  alienating  to  others,  and  his 
sons'  lack  of  appreciation  for  his  ef- 
forts rankled.  Torn  by  the  conflict. 
Mrs.  Soane  tried  to  act  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween her  husband  and  the  boys,  se- 
cretly bailing  them  out  of  financial 
scrapes  and  concealing  their  failures 
and  infractions  at  school.  John  Jr. 
dropped  out  of  Cambridge  largely  be-- 
cause  of  ill  health  (which  eventually 
brought  about  his  death  at  age  38)  and 
both  he  and  the  even  more  trouble- 
some George  made  marriages  their 
parents  disapproved  of.  As  George  in- 
formed them  in  writing,  "I  have  mar- 
ried Agnes  to  spite  you  and  father." 

By  1810  it  was  clear  to  John  Soane 
that  his  sons  would  never  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  and  the  whole  rationale  for 
owning  Pitzhanger  Manor  seemed  to 
crumble  in  his  mind.  Eliza  Soane, 
whose  health  had  begun  to  fail  (some 
say  as  a  result  of  her  parental  woes), 
had  never  liked  the  country,  but  she 
had  been  willing  to  go  along  with  her 
husband's  dreams  for  the  sake  of  their 
sons.  Now  that  they  were  on  their  own, 
Pitzhanger  became  not  just  an  incon- 
venience but  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  the  shattered  family  circle. 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1808,  Soane 
had  bought  the  terrace  house  at  13  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  next  to  their  home  at 
number  12,  and  in  1809  linked  them  to 
create  a  gallery  and  bigger  offices  to 
keep  pace  with  his  expanding  practice. 
Finally  he  decided  to  sell  Pitzhanger 
Manor  and  move  his  enormous  collec- 
tion back  to  the  city,  with  the  idea  that 
number  13  would  one  day  become  a 
museum.  It  was  one  sure  way  of  pre- 
venting his  beloved  treasures  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  thankless, 
spendthrift  sons.  So  began  the  incredi- 
ble incrustation  of  13  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  in  which  John  Soane's  Pitz- 
hanger project  was  laid  to  rest  and  me- 
morialized with  all  the  pathos  and  drama 
of  a  Romantic  epic  gone  astray.  □ 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte 
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In  France,  "corde  du  roi"  means  "King's  cord'.' 
In  America,  Lands'  End  is  becoming 
the  corduroy  king. 


he  Lands'  End  position  in 
corduroy  began  with  an 
unmistakable,  long-term, 
in-house  commitment. 

We  were  determined  to 
offer  you,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  broadest  selection  of  quality 
corduroy  trousers  we  could 
assemble.  And  sent  our  buyers 
forth  on  a  prowl  through  all 
available  world  sources. 

The  search  still  continues. 
But  to  date,  it  has  resulted  in  a 
sizeable  Lands'  End  selection  of 
values  ranging  from  our  good, 
basic,  durable  work  pant  to  our 
prized  100%  cotton  Lancashire 
Corduroys,  which  feature  some 
of  the  finest  tailoring  you're 
likely  to  find  anywhere,  in  any 
kind  of  trouser. 

An  exciting  choice  of 
wales,  styles,  colors. 

For  a  full  spell-out  of  what's 
available,  we  refer  you  to  our 
catalog.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  our 
corduroy  Pinwhalers,  with  easy- 
moving  "rugby  pant"  comfort. 
And  our  aptly-named  Popular 
"Cords,  which  come  in  a  range  of 
rich  colors  (including  some  of 
those  hard-to-find  ones  in 
eye-popping  non-earth  tones). 


Be  prepared  to  consider  a 
choice  of  fabrics,  from  pinwale 
to  widewale,  in  all-cotton  and 
in  blends.  And  a  variety  of 
styles,  from  the  knockaround 
kind  you'd  rake  leaves  in  to 
the  dressier  kind  you'd  wear 
fearlessly  to  the  office. 

Compare  pants, 

guarantees, 

service. 

Compare  not  only  our 
trouser  collection,  but 


today,  and  a  friendly  voice  at  our 
end  will  prove  well-informed 
enough  to  answer  your 
questions,  24  hours  a  day. 

In  short,  Lands'  End  is  into 
corduroy  to  stay  and  grow. 
Come  join  us — either  by  phone, 
or  if  you  prefer,  by  mail.  Send  in 
the  coupon  and  we'll  mail  you  a 
free  catalog.  And  promise  you  a 
dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every 
dollar  spent. 


Oxford  button- 
wear, 


guarantees  as  well — 
remembering  that  the 
Lands'  End  guarantee  is 
so  unconditional,  we  state 
it  in  two  words: 

GUARANTEED. 
PERIOD. 

One  thing  more.  We  offer  with 
our  corduroy  program  a 
complete  support  service, 
including  free  hemming,  and 
the  convenience  of  our  toll-free 
number  (1-800-356-4444).  Call  it 


world- 


deck  wear,  anff*> 


of  fine 
down 


juahty 


goods 


s  from  arov 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands' End    Dept.  HH-11 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 
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Name . 


Address . 


City. 


I    State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 
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1ASTER  OF  PLASTER 


mass,  dense 
had  to  be  elaborately 
i  to  the  timber  rafters  above  it. 
Tony  Evans,  the  managing  director  of 
fackson's,  remembers  visiting  a  house 
in  which  a  lump  of  this  plaster  had  fall- 
en from  the  ceiling:  "When  it  came 
down,  it  demolished  the  grand  piano." 
Fibrous  plaster  uses  only  a  thin  coat — 
much  less  plaster  than  the  old  solid  ver- 
sion. This  is  applied  to  a  backing  made 
of  hessian  and  timber  laths.  As  a  result 
it  can  simply  be  screwed  into  position. 

Fibrous  plaster  is  cast  from  molds 
rather  than  modeled  freehand  by  a 
stuccatore.  So  its  introduction  killed 
the  freshness  and  spontaneity  that  is 
the  delight  of  Rococo  plasterwork. 
This  had  led  some  historians  to  speak 
scornfully  of  the  "dead  hand  of 
Adam,"  but  the  new  Jackson's  process 
called  for  its  own  virtuosos,  as  can  be 
seen  by  visiting  the  works.  Each  of  the 
flawlessly  smooth  molds  seems  a  small 
miracle  of  carving.  For  the  most  part, 
boxwood  and  pearwood  were  used  be- 
cause with  their  close  grain  they  do  not 
warp.  "Now  there's  a  gorgeous  exam- 
ple of  boxwood,"  says  Ron  Wood  lov- 
ingly. "They  were  geniuses  that  carved 
these  molds."  Very  occasionally  you 
can  pick  up  an  immensely  heavy  mold 
made  of  brass.  Brass  molds  were  used 
where  the  mold,  because  the  ornament 
is  heavily  undercut,  had  to  be  in  more 
than  one  piece.  Tony  Evans  shows  how 
the  different  pieces  fit  together  like  a 
walnut  to  cast  a  freestanding  three- 
dimensional  figure.  Each  mold  has  a 
number  for  identification.  About 
3,000  are  used  regularly,  but  a  designer 
who  cares  to  explore  the  immense  col- 
lection can  specify  any  one  that  strikes 
his  eye.  Alas,  a  number  of  molds  were 
thrown  out  when  Jackson's  moved 
from  the  West  End  to  its  present  ad- 
dress in  the  late  1930s.  But  fortunate- 
ly, by  then  the  Georgian  period  had 
swung  back  into  fashion,  so  while  Ev- 
ans finds  he  cannot  offer  as  many  Vic- 
torian patterns  as  he  would  like,  the 
eighteenth-century  range  is  virtually 
intact. 

Viewing  the  molds  is  a  bit  like  visit- 
ing the  family  tomb.  You  go  down  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  basement  where 
there  is  a  prolonged  wrestle  with  an 
iron  door.  Inside  the  vault  the  endless 
numbers  of  dusty  exquisitely  carved 
blocks  are  laid  out  on  shelf  after  shelf. 


It  is  easier,  however,  to  sample  the 
stock  by  a  walk  around  the  workshop 
upstairs,  with  an  eye  on  the  nets.  If  Ni- 
gel Turner,  one  of  the  firm's  designers, 
takes  you,  the  experience  is  a  crash 
course  in  the  history  of  decoration  in 
England.  "There  you've  got  all  the  cor- 
bels or  brackets,"  he  says,  "All  various 
styles  and  dates.  Where  you  get  very 
delicate-type  design,  that  would  be  late 
eighteenth  century.  The  plainer  ones 
are  mid  eighteenth  century:  D2  has  a 
very  Regency  feel."  Moving  on,  we 
come  to  the  ceiling  centers.  "That  one 
with  the  scalloped  edge  is  as  Adam  as 
you're  going  to  get.  If  you  go  back  to 
the  mid  eighteenth  century,  you  find 
something  like  631  with  the  large  rak- 
ing leaf.  That  one,"  he  points  to  anoth- 
er one,  "I  would  almost  class  as  being 
Queen  Anne.  That  one,  very  Adam. 
Then  you  can  get  onto  Victorian  with 
B55,  just  two  concentric  rings." 

Elsewhere  come  swags  of  fruit,  pan- 
els bearing  trophies  of  arms  or  musical 
instruments,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  a 
number  of  herms  to  go  beside  fire- 
places, numerous  odd  panels  for  ceil- 
ings, and,  of  course,  every  variety  of 
entablature.  Some  stretches  of  cornice 
are  even  in  the  fruity  seventeenth-cen- 
tury manner,  since  that  was  revived  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Among  it  all  are 
a  number  of  lugubrious-looking  heads 
used  for  the  keystones  of  arches.  "It  is  a 
rarity  if  we  see  one  of  those  made,"  says 
Turner.  "But  we  also  have  a  few  gar- 
goyles. There  is  even  Cleopatra  round 
the  corner,  should  you  want  her." 
With  such  decorative  riches,  one  of 
Turner's  greatest  tasks  is  to  keep  inex- 
perienced customers  interested  in  the 
appropriate  piece.  Jackson's  are  happy 
to  have  their  plasterwork  in  houses 
large  and  small,  but  they  do  try  to  point 
out,  as  tactfully  as  possible,  that  details 
made  for  a  great  country-house  ball- 
room will  look  overpowering  in  a  more 
modest  space.  "If  you  have  a  very  large 
cornice  in  a  small  room,  you  will  think 
you  are  crawling  on  your  hands  and 
knees." 

In  restoration  work  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  Jackson's  to  find  that  they 
have  the  molds  for  plasterwork  that 
was  made  two  centuries  ago.  This  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago  when  they 
worked  at  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's great  Adam  mansion,  Syon 
House,  west  of  London.  Other  jobs 


have  included  restoring  the  Music 
Room  ceiling  at  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
Brighton,  and  the  ceilings  of  Home 
House,  Portman  Square.  The  most  ex- 
acting of  standards  must  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  latter,  for  this  Adam 
town  mansion  currently  houses  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art.  Recently 
Jackson's  was  responsible  for  installing 
the  Adam  drawing  room  from  Bowood 
House  in  Wiltshire  into  Richard  Rog- 
er's new  ultra-high  tech  headquarters 
for  Lloyd's  of  London.  Thirty  years 
ago  they  had  put  the  same  room  into 
the  previous  Lloyd's  headquarters.  In 
America  they  did  the  plasterwork  and 
joinery  for  the  Henry  Hyde  Room  at 
Harvard's  Houghton  Library.  As  this 
suggests,  the  firm's  expertise  is  not 
confined  to  plaster. 

At  Saltram  and  Nostell  Priory — 
both  houses  where  Adam  supervised 
complete  decorative  schemes — they 
have  successfully  undertaken  the 
cleaning  of  eighteenth-century  Chi- 
nese wallpapers,  a  task  that  requires 
the  greatest  degree  of  patience,  cau- 
tion, delicacy,  and  skill. 

Not  all  orders  for  new  plasterwork 
can  be  met  from  Jackson's  existing 
stock,  however  comprehensive  it  may 
seem.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  Islamic  detail  for  new  pal- 
aces in  the  Middle  East.  These  molds 
are  kept,  too,  so  they  can  be  used  again. 
The  molds  of  today  are  no  longer 
carved  in  reverse  out  of  boxwood:  they 
are  cast  in  vinyl  from  an  original  carved 
most  likely  in  composition.  In  the  in- 
tensely traditional,  even  agreeably  mu- 
seumlike workshop  at  Jackson's  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  only  about  a  quarter  of  their 
work  is  done  using  the  old  molds.  The 
other  75  percent  involves  new  decora- 
tion, often  using  the  latest  modern 
techniques.  Tony  Evans  talks  just  as 
enthusiastically  about  projection  plas- 
tering— a  modern  German  technique 
for  plastering  big  modern  office  blocks 
and  hotels  by  which  liquid  plaster  is 
sprayed  out  of  a  machine — as  he  does 
about  compo  and  boxwood  molds.  It  is 
not  exactly  what  you  would  call  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  spirit.  But  perhaps  it 
does  preserve  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Jackson  and  Adam.  "They  were  inno- 
vators in  their  day,"  says  Evans.  "We 
like  to  think  we  are  working  in  their 
tradition. "  □  Editor:  Judy  Brittain 
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The  Volvo  740  is  built 
and  engineered  to  with- 
stand the  kind  of  scrutiny 
one  would  expect  from  a 
person  who  has  learned  a 
thing  or  two  about  value. 

In  fact,  no  car  is  built 
to  be  looked  at  more 
carefully. 

Which  explains  why 
so  many  people  who  look 
at  other  European  imports 
end  up  with  a  Volvo  in 
front  of  their  house. 

VOLVO 

A  car  you  can  believe  in. 

S  1987  Volvo  North  America  Corporation 
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THE  SECOND  LARGEST  PURCHASE  OF  YOUR  LIFE 
SHOULD  BE  AS  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN  AS  YOUR  FIRST. 


MINGDALl  'S 

»WA\  SOUTHWEST 

BULLOCK'S 

BURDINES 

COLBERTS 

DAYTON/HUDSON 

DILLARD'S 

F&R LAZARUS 

G.FOX 

FILENES 

FAMOUS  BARR 

FOLEY'S 

FREDERICK  &  NELSON 

FROST  BROS. 

GOLDWATER'S 

HECHTCO. 

HESS 

HIGBEE'S 

I.MAGNIN 

IVEY'S 

J.W.ROBINSON'S 

JACOBSONS 

JOHNWANAMAKER 

JORDAN  MARSH 

JOSEPH  HORNE 

KAUFMANNS 

L.S.AYRES 

LIBERTY  HOUSE 

LINEN'S  ETAL 

LORD  AND  TAYLOR 

MACY'S 

MARSHALL  FIELD'S 

MEIER  &  FRANK 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 

NORDSTROMS 

POLO/RALPH  LAUREN: 

ASPEN,  AUSTIN,  BEVERLY  HILLS, 

BOCA  RATON,  COSTA  MESA,  DALLAS, 

DENVER,  HOUSTON,  KANSAS  CITY, 

MANHASSET,  MIAMI,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

PALM  BEACH,  PALM  BEACH  GARDENS, 

PALM  DESERT,  PHOENIX,  PRINCETON, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  SAN  ANTONIO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  JOSE,  TULSA, 

VAIL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

WINTER  PARK 

PRIVATE  LIVES 

PROFFIT'S 

RICH'S 

SUMMERHOUSE 

THALHIMERS 

WOODWARD  &  LOTHROP 


OPEN  HOUSE 


(Continued  from  page  212)  suitable 
place  for  necessary  ducts  to  run  up  an 
inside  wall — exposed,  of  course. 

Ruth  and  Richard  both  recall  that 
the  basic  concept  came  quickly.  "We 
knew  early  on  that  we  would  get  rid  of 
the  old  staircases  within  the  house,  so 
we  decided  to  put  the  entrance  and 
new  stairway  at  the  back,"  says  Rich- 
ard. This  egalitarian  couple  now  enters 
their  house  through  the  place  that  in 
previous  times  was  thought  suitable 
only  for  tradesmen. 

The  second  decision  was  that  they 
would  live  in  a  large  space.  "Part  of  my 
Italian  upbringing,"  explains  Richard, 
"is  that  we  were  never  very  private  in 
my  family,  and  Ruthie  is  even  more  so- 
cial than  I  am  anyway.  Generally 
speaking,  I  do  not  like  closed-off 
spaces."  The  result  is  a  vast  main  room 
with  a  living  area  that  is  almost  like  In- 
igo  Jones's  famous  Banqueting  Hall 
nearby,  a  double  cube,  in  this  case 
measuring  about  22  feet  high  by  22  feet 
wide  by  44  feet  long.  Like  Jones,  who 
asked  Rubens  to  paint  the  ceiling  of 
his  space,  Ruth  and  Richard  have  in- 
stalled contemporary  art  in  their 
house,  with  works  by  Warhol,  Twom- 
bly,  Dine,  and  Guston,  as  well  as 
by  the  younger  artists  Susan  Elias  and 
Reinhard  Voigt. 

The  configuration  of  the  room  with 
its  girder  column,  mezzanine,  and  wall 
of  windows  is  reminiscent  of  that  ele- 
gant Parisian  epitome  of  the  machine 
age,  Chareau's  Maison  de  Verre,  com- 
pleted in  1931,  which  for  Richard  is 
"one  of  the  great  seminal  modern 
spaces."  He  also  points  out  that  like 
the  1949  Eames  house,  which  was  an- 
other important  influence  on  his  think- 
ing, most  of  the  elements  in  his  house 
come  out  of  a  catalogue.  For  example, 
the  shutter  upstairs  that  can  divide  the 
children's  space  into  two  separate  ar- 
eas is  actually  a  garage  roll-up  shutter 
turned  on  its  side  and  furled  into  a  pil- 
lar. The  finned-tube  radiators  are  the 
same  used  in  the  Rogers  Partnership 
offices,  except  they  are  chrome-plated. 
Even  the  technically  complex  stair- 
case, which  leads  from  the  main  room 
to  Ruth  and  Richard's  mezzanine  bed- 
room and  for  which  Richard  claims 
there  are  more  drawings  than  for  the 
rest  of  the  house  pm  together,  is  made 
of  standard  tubes. 

Perhaps  the  most  exotic  materials  in 
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the  house  are  the  foot-square  white 
bathroom  tiles  imported  from  Italy. 
But  various  other  aspects  of  the  house 
have  Italian  origins,  too.  The  entrance 
is  like  those  visible  from  the  streets  of 
Milan  and  Rome,  in  that  it  is  a  small 
compressed  space  opening  onto  a 
courtyardlike  area  which  the  Rogerses 
call  the  conservatory.  Its  white  translu- 
cence  is  created  by  panels  consisting  of 
a  latex  membrane  in  a  sandwich  of 
clear  glass. 

"In  Italy  they  tend  to  use  tiles  and 
polished  wood  on  the  floor,"  says 
Richard,  "so  I  don't  like  carpets  very 
much.  They're  just  not  part  of  my  lan- 
guage. But  I  couldn't  put  tiles  down 
here,  so  we  chose  this  white  ash  floor 
for  its  quality  of  not  being  too  natural- 
istic." While  the  British  gift  for  engi- 
neering can  be  seen  in  Richard 
Rogers's  work,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  tra- 
dition cannot. 

When  it  came  to  the  project  team, 
the  Rogerses  chose  experts  who  in 
many  cases  also  happen  to  be  friends: 
the  metalwork  drawings  were  by  Law- 
rie  Abbot,  heating  and  ventilation  by 
Ove  Arup  Engineering,  contracting  by 
Stanfords,  furniture  for  the  children's 
room  by  Eva  Jiricna.  The  general  ad- 
viser and  keeper  of  order  at  the  only  oc- 
casionally fractious  meetings  was  John 
Young,  one  of  Richard's  partners, 
and  the  project  architect  was  Andrew 
Morris. 

As  clients,  Ruth,  Richard,  Roo,  and 
Bo  can  confirm  that  the  Rogers  princi- 
ple of  building  structures  that  accom- 
modate change,  attract  crowds,  and 
comfortably  suit  a  variety  of  sometimes 
frenetic  activities,  works  as  well  in  a  do- 
mestic setting  as  in  a  large  public  arena. 
In  the  entrance  stairwell  beneath  an  in- 
tricate and  sculptural  staircase  is  a 
much-used  Ping-Pong  table.  "I  always 
wanted  a  house  where  my  kids  could 
ride  their  bikes  inside,"  says  Ruth,  and 
in  the  main  living  area  Bo's  bright  yel- 
low tricycle  sits  where  he  has  aban- 
doned it,  tempting  visitors  of  all  ages  to 
try  to  ride  it.  Often  something  deli- 
cious-smelling is  cooking  on  the  stain- 
less-steel island  unit  where  Ruth  can 
talk  to  her  guests  while  she  prepares  a 
meal.  The  house  is  an  object  lesson  in 
how  to  scale  down  spaces  without 
making  them  seem  small.  It  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  generous  open  house.  □ 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 
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This  free  booklet 

could  start  you  on 

a  rewarding  career. 

Send  for  it. 

Do  you  love  working  with  colors  and 
fabrics  . . .  choosing  beautiful  furniture 
and  accessories. .  .creating  new  rooms 
from  old?  You  may  have  the  makings 
of  a  great  career  -  and  this  booklet  can 
point  the  way! 

Your  Future  in  Interior  Decorating 
shows  how  Sheffield  training  can  en- 
rich your  life  -  from  helping  you  make 
your  own  home  more  attractive  (at  low 
cost)  to  starting  your  own  profitable 
business. 
Home  study  was  never  like  this! 

Sheffield's  new  "Listen-and-Learn"  me- 
thod makes  learning  at  home  remark- 
ably easy  and  rapid.  First,  you  are 
guided  through  each  superbly  illustrat- 
ed lesson  by  the  voice  of  the  Dean  on 
cassette  tape.  Second,  you  prepare  in- 
teresting, creative  decorating  projects 
that  are  reviewed  at  the  School  individ- 
ually-persona//v-on  cassette  tape.  It's 
truly  like  having  a  tutor  at  your  side! 

There's  so  much  more  to  find  out  about 
the  Sheffield  course.  Send  for  the  free 
booklet -there's  no  obligation  and  no 
salesman  will  call. 
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(Continued  from  page  224)  Diana  Coo- 
per spent  part  of  her  honeymoon  there. 
Now  it  was  to  become  the  last  refuge 
for  herds  of  rhinoceros,  elephants,  and 
Przewalski's  horses.  Fortunately  there 
was  no  shortage  of  elephant  dung  to 
fertilize  the  magnificent  gardens. 

At  first  the  zoological  establishment 
looked  with  scorn  and  derision  upon 
Aspinall's  endeavors.  Depicted  as  a 
gambler  and  a  playboy  who  was  in- 
dulging an  exhibitionist  hobby,  he  was  - 
advised  with  wearisome  patience  that 
he  should  leave  his  self-appointed  task 
to  the  professionals.  Certainly  he  was 
an  amateur,  a  word  he  glories  in.  "Aca- 
demic training,"  he  says,  "would  have 
sent  me  down  the  wrong  path  altogeth- 
er and  guaranteed  errors  of  judgment." 
Apart  from  having  a  tame  jackdaw  as  a 
child,  Aspinall  began  with  no  experi- 
ence of  wild  animals.  At  Oxford  he  had 
read  literature,  not  zoology,  had  never 
attended  lectures  because  they  inter- 
fered with  chemin  de  fer  and  Royal  As- 
cot, and  had  left  with  no  degree  at  all. 
He  was  remembered  as  a  dandy  with  a 
gift  for  holding  an  audience  spell- 
bound by  his  epic  stories,  an  extrava- 
gant admiration  for  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  Zulu 
history — not  an  obvious  list  of  qualifi- 
cations for  zookeeping. 

Yet  Aspinall  had  the  edge  in  his  pas- 
sionate belief  that  humankind  was 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of 
animal  personality  and  in  his  determi- 
nation to  demonstrate  by  patient  ex- 
periment that  men  and  the  great 
primates  could  live  together  in  trust 
and  harmony.  To  this  end  he  offended 
received  wisdom  by  encouraging  his 
family  and  his  keepers  to  go  in  with  the 
animals  regularly  and  thus  establish 
bonding  between  the  species.  The  re- 
sults of  this  policy  are  astonishing. 
Having  been  taught  that  a  tigress  was 
ferocity  incarnate  when  with  her  cubs, 
it  comes  as  more  than  a  mild  shock  to 
see  one  not  only  greet  Aspinall  with  a 
lick  but  also  dump  her  cubs  in  his  lap 
so  she  may  have  a  rest  from  them.  (A 
similar  scene  is  in  Roy  Deverell's  prize- 
winning  film  about  Aspinall's  work,  A 
Passion  to  Protect,  which  has  often 
been  shown  on  television  in  the  United 
States.)  Whenever  I  visit  Howletts,  I 
spend  an  hour  two  with  an  adoles- 
cent gorilla  callec.  Djala,  who  likes  to 
wrestle  and  bite.  I  always  emerge 
bruised  but  never  hurt,  for  the  gorilla 


knows  perfectly  well  I  am  like  marsl 
mallow  beside  his  mighty  strength  an«| 
therefore  withholds  his  power. 

Lady  Sarah  has  herself  reared  ot 
phaned  tigers  and  gorillas  in  the  house 
and  her  stepchildren,  Amanda  an<| 
Damian,  now  in  their  twenties,  werJ 
brought  up  not  to  consider  animals  a] 
dangerous.  Neither  are  they  pets,  to  b| 
fawned  on  and  taught  tricks.  Neveri 
theless,  there  have  been  accidents) 
Aspinall  came  close  to  death  at  th( 
hands  of  an  irate  bear  some  years  agol 
Three  keepers  have  been  killed — twef 
by  the  same  tigress,  one  by  an  ele 
phant — although  this  is  by  no  meanj 
an  outrageous  record  when  comparec 
with  other  zoos,  despite  the  impressior| 
given  by  hysterical  press  coverage.  The 
tragedies  have  not  diminished  Aspin-| 
all's  trust  in  the  inherent  good  nature 
of  the  animal.  He  has  bred  over  three 
hundred  tigers  at  Howletts  and  Port) 
Lympne.  "Only  one  of  our  tigers  hasl 
proven  to  be  delinquent,  the  tigress  not| 
bred  here,"  Aspinall  adds.  "I  wish 
could  say  the  same  of  my  human  ac-| 
quaintances." 

The  zoological  establishment  deni- 
grated Aspinall's  "bonding"  policy  not 
only  because  it  posed  a  threat  to  hu- 
man life  but,  more  importantly  per- 
haps, because  it  would  make  breeding 
more  difficult  to  achieve.  This  fear  has 
been  triumphantly  disproved  by  an  av- 
alanche of  births  over  the  past  ten 
years.  Howletts  and  Port  Lympne  can' 
boast  the  first  snow  leopard,  honey 
badger,  Siberian  tiger,  clouded  leop- 
ard, and  African  elephant  to  be  born  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  honey  badger  the  first  to  be  born  in 
captivity  in  the  world.  The  list  amounts 
to  nearly  seventy  species,  with  the  iron- 
ic effect  that  zoos  which  scoffed  a  few 
years  ago  now  send  delegations  to  Kent 
to  see  how  this  unique  breeding  record 
is  achieved. 

Aspinall  maintains  that  it  is  done  by 
intuiting  what  the  animals  want  and 
then  giving  it  to  them.  As  you  enter  the 
mansion  at  Howletts,  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall  there  are  crates  filled  with  the 
most  exotic  fruit.  Gorillas  in  the  jungle 
enjoy  a  vast  array  of  food  for  which 
they  like  to  forage.  They  do  not  enjoy  a 
gray  cake  of  vitamins  and  proteins 
which  many  zoos  still  offer  them  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  they  may  benefit 
from  human  scientific  knowledge. 
Aspinall  gives  his  gorillas  over  150 
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ft  is  charming,  disarming, 
wicked,  witty,  eccentric, 

electric,  brainy,  bold. 

Best  of  all,  it  i s  yours  to  try 

now— before  you  send  a  cent. 


A  twice-in-this-century  opportunity 


From  1914  to  1936,  a  celebrated  magazine 
epitomized  the  art  and  wit  of  a  now-vanished 
age.  Then — not  long  ago— The  Conde  Nast 
Publications  presented  the  new  Vanity  Fair. 

Vanity  Fair.  Its  a  daring  and  dauntless  revival 
of  wit.  A  lavish  and  luscious  resurgence  of  flair. 
A  stomping  ground  for  legions  of  legends — in 
their  most  revealing  photographs  and  least 
restrained  interviews. 

Its  pages  are  sprinkled  with  humor,  gossip 
and  scandal.  Studded  with  what's  notable, 
quotable,  dashing  and  dapper.  Decked  out  in 
some  of  the  most  talked-about  covers  printed 
today. 


The  best  and  the  boldest  pictures  and  prose 


The  best  writers  in  the  world  are  writing  for 
Vinity  Fair.  You'll  find  people  like  Norman 
Mailer,  John  Cheever,  William  Styron,  Stephen 
Spender,  Dominick  Dunne,  James  Atlas. 
Anthony  Burgess,  Garry  Wills,  Nora  Ephron, 
Bob  Colacello,  Jay  Mclnerney. 

The  best  photographers  in  the  world  are 
packing  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair.  You'll  find 
scores  of  portraits  by  Annie  Leibovitz,  Helmut 
Newton,  Richard  Avedon,  Deborah  Turbeville, 
Irving  Penn,  Duane  Michals,  Bruce  Weber, 
Horst,  Snowdon. 
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The  most  provocative  personalities 


\bull  enjoy  perky,  quirky,  uninhibited  profiles 
of  some  of  todays  most  remarkable  people: 
Dustin  Hoffman.  Imelda  Marcos.  Malcolm 
Forbes.  Jack  Nicholson.  Jay  Leno.  Linda 
Ellerbee.  Benazir  Bhutto.  Keith  Haring.  Keith 
Hernandez.  Kathleen  Turner.  John  Fairchild. 
John  Updike.  Ann  Getty.  Wallis  Annenberg. 
Jessica  Lange.  Samuel  Beckett.  Sam  Shepard. 
Torrie  Steele. 


And— now— just  $12 


VanitxFair.  Its  filled  with  secrets.  Surprises. 
Beefcake.  Cheesecake.  Fashion.  Passion. 
Travel.  Arts.  And  with  this  special  offer,  its  all 
yours  for  $1  an  issue — that's  an  almost-absurd 
SI  a  month! 


How  to  try  your  first  issue 


Just  send  in  the  accompanying  card  and  have 
some  fun  with  your  first  issue.  Then  pay  us 
after  you've  taken  a  look. 

You'll  pay  only  $12  for  one  full  year  (12 
issues).  That's  $12  less  than  the  $24.00  other 
people  pay  at  the  newsstand — which  is  like  get- 
ting six  issues  free. 

To  say  "Yes"  and  to  try  your  first  issue, 
fill  out  the  postpaid  card  attached  or  write  to: 
VANITY  FAIR,  RO.  Box  5228,  Boulder, 
CO  80321. 
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Linds  of  fruit  and  herbs  each  week, 
ome  flown  in  from  distant  lands,  some 
|  :rown  specially  in  the  garden,  and  he 
pends  a  couple  of  hours  hiding  them 
n  the  straw  for  the  animals  to  find. 
j  \spinall  pointed  out,  "There  are  no 
.econds  in  the  jungle."  Nor  do  gorillas 
are  for  a  concrete  floor,  which  re- 
ninds  them  of  nothing  whatever  in  the 
forest.  Thus  has  the  genetic  wisdom  of 
he  species  taught  them  that  at  How- 
etts  it  is  worthwhile  to  breed.  Twenty 
L'ears  ago,  Aspinall  was  told  that  goril- 
las simply  would  not  breed  in  captivity. 
[Now  he  has  an  average  of  five  females 
pregnant  each  year. 

In  the  afternoon  he  spends  time 

communing  with  the  gorilla  band.  It  is 

awesome  to  watch  the  great  silverback 

'male,  Djoum,  holding  Aspinall's  head 

in  an  iron  grip  while  he  delicately 

>lucks  out  the  mans  eyelashes  with  his 

lips,  a  favorite  game  of  his  which  he 

Ipursues  in  majestic  peace  while  his 

children  clamber  on  his  back  and  his 

I  various  wives  scurry  nearby.  Nowhere 

f else  is  such  a  daily  event  remotely  con- 
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Lady  Sarah  with  tiger  and  Palladian 
facade  of  Howletts  as  backdrop. 

ceivable.  "If  one  of  Djoum's  wives  be- 
gins to  flirt  with  me,  then  I  get  out 
pretty  smartly." 

The  constant  presence  of  unusual 
companions  at  Howletts  and  Port 
Lympne  can  prove  embarrassing  on 
occasion.  A  shortsighted  earl  was  once 
drinking  his  port  on  the  sofa  and  casu- 
ally stroking  what  he  took  to  be  a  Lab- 


rador dog.  No  one  dared  tell  him  it  was 
a  Himalayan  bear.  One  of  the  butlers 
gave  in  his  notice  when  a  tiger  tried  to 
trip  him  up  by  nipping  his  ankles  as  he 
was  serving  the  potted  shrimp.  It  did 
not  help  to  point  out  that  the  tiger 
thought  the  butler  was  a  prey  object 
and  was  merely  practicing  a  technique 
that  might  prove  useful  on  antelope. 
When  decorators  came  to  wallpaper 
the  bedroom,  Aspinall's  former  moth- 
er-in-law warned  them  not  to  make  a 
noise  as  the  gorillas  were  in  bed  and 
"they  need  their  sleep  as  much  as  you 
do."  They  thought  her  dotty  and  ec- 
centric until  they  saw  two  almighty 
yawning  mouths  emerge  from  beneath 
the  sheets,  and  they  fled.  Another  time, 
the  coal  merchant  had  not  been  tipped 
off  that  one  of  the  tigers  found  inordi- 
nate pleasure  in  ripping  up  sacks.  He 
was  discovered  kneeling  on  the  floor 
reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  while  Zemo 
gleefully  tore  his  coal  sack  to  shreds  a 
few  yards  away. 

Neighbors  have  never  forgiven,  and 
perhaps  understandably  so,  an  inci- 
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■    ago  when  some  goril- 
lasuna  iped  on  Christmas 

and  made  their  way  to  a  cottage 
where  they  found  a  table  groaning  with 
turkey  and  plum  pudding  and  dates. 
Purloining  the  lot,  they  trundled  home 
with  their  booty,  the  entire  Christmas 
lunch  intended  tor  a  family  of  five. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  wolf 
escaped,  villagers  went  in  irrational 
fear  of  an  animal  they  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  cunning  and  evil. 
When  Aspinall  went  into  the  woods 
and  howled,  the  wolf,  itself  frightened 
and  alone,  came  running.  The  animal 
had  not  eaten  for  five  days.  As  Aspinall 
says,  a  more  likely  outcome  of  the  Lit- 
tle Red  Riding  Hood  legend  is  that 
grandma  ate  the  wolf  and  made  of  its 
skin  a  bedside  rug. 

Aspinall  regales  one  with  stories 
such  as  these  over  the  luncheon  table, 
interspersed  with  the  most  esoteric  in- 
formation on  animal  husbandry.  For 
one  must  not  forget  that  the  man  at  the 
center  of  this  unconventional  country 
house  is  fired  by  a  deeply  serious  pur- 
pose. Animals  destined  for  extinction 
may  have  their  last  chance  at  Howletts, 
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and  it  they  continue  to  breed  happily, 
then  their  kind  will  not  dribble  into 
oblivion,  pushed  by  human  greed  for 
space  on  a  limited  planet.  Aspinall  not 
only  feels  the  injustice,  he  also  wants  to 
redress  it.  Dinner  guests  were  bewil- 
dered one  evening  when  he  left  soon 
after  the  dessert.  One  of  his  tigers  was 
dying  of  old  age — itself  a  rare  event  in  a 
zoo,  where  they  are  habitually  killed 
off  when  they  become  less  attractive  to 
visitors — and  Aspinall  took  a  blanket 
in  order  to  spend  her  last  night  lying 
beside  her  in  the  den. 

No  commitment,  emotional  or  oth- 
erwise, would  endure  without  the  cash 
to  support  it.  The  food  bill  alone  for 
seven  hundred  creatures  is  astronomi- 
cal, especially  since  Aspinall  insists  on 
giving  them  only  the  best.  Virtually  all 
his  personal  profit  on  the  casino  in 
Curzon  Street  which  bears  his  name  is 
gobbled  up  by  the  zoos,  which  enjoy 
no  subsidies,  so  that  gamblers'  gold 
disappears  weekly  down  the  throats  of 
elephants,  lemurs,  and  the  siamangs 
whose  cacophonous  screeches  soar 
into  the  midnight  Kent  air.  As  their 
guardian  and  protector,  Aspinall  dis- 


plays his  gratitude  in  lavish  style.  To 
celebrate  the  arrival  last  year  of  his  first 
Sumatran  rhinoceros,  whose  days  in 
his  natural  habitat  are  perilously  num- 
bered, he  gave  a  ball  at  Port  Lympne  of 
which  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  would  have 
been  proud.  Over  four  hundred 
guests,  a  carpet  of  rhododendron 
leaves,  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  a 
band  flown  in  from  Palm  Beach,  and  a 
feast  even  the  gorillas  might  envy 
served  to  show  that  not  only  is  Aspinall 
the  first  among  enlightened  conserva- 
tionists but  also  one  of  the  last  great 
twentieth-century  hosts. 

Moreover,  he  enjoys  the  applause  of 
those  who  can  most  appreciate  the  val- 
ue of  his  work.  The  late  Dian  Fossey 
said  that  Howletts  was  the  only  zoo  of 
which  she  approved,  the  great  etholo- 
gist  Konrad  Lorenz  has  stated  that 
John  Aspinall  now  understands  ani- 
mals better  than  most  experts,  and 
Kurt  Benirschke,  former  director  of  re- 
search for  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  is  unre- 
strainedly hyperbolic.  "If  I  were  a 
gorilla,"  he  says,  "there  is  nowhere  in 
the  world  I  would  rather  be  than  at 
Howletts. "  □  Editor:  Judy  Brittain 
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(Continued  from  page  171)  blissfully 
possessed  of  their  eyes  and  fingers. 
Some  are  closer  to  his  own  personal 
taste  than  others.  John  Singer  Sargent, 
for  example,  in  his  bravura  charcoal 
slashings  is  remote  from  Leonard's 
harder,  firmer,  more  cautious,  and  de- 
liberate rendering.  He's  particularly 
comfortable  with  Albrecht  Durer,  the 
elder  Holbein,  Perugino,  Jacques  Lou- 
is David,  Ingres,  and  the  photographer 
Mathew  Brady,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
the  painters  Paul  Cadmus  and  R.  B. 
Kitaj. 

Leonard  hopes  to  attract  sitters  and 
viewers  to  regard  these  heads  first  as 
of  interest  in  their  individual  accom- 
plishment, even  before  they  are  iccog- 
nized  as  references  to  personal  like- 
nesses, however  transformed.  He  en- 
joys an  initial  response  of  "What  the 
hell  are  these?"  In  the  main,  these  draw- 
ings are  intended  to  entertain,  but 
also  they  seek  to  make  real  a  propos- 
al that  the  "faces  we  see  around  us 
now  could  be  equally  or  sometime 
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more  at  home  in  a  previous  age." 

What  makes  such  a  proposition  un- 
realistic or  unacceptable  are  contem- 
porary fixations  as  to  what  posits 
charm  or  glamour.  Leonard  hunts  for 
an  abruptly  appropriate  historical 
placement  as  counterpart  or  converse, 
not  merely  a  decorative  presentation  of 
characters  in  fancy  dress. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
Leonard's  subjects  are  art  historians, 
curators,  and  critics.  Robert  Hughes  of 
Time  is  seen  as  an  Albrecht  Durer; 
John  Richardson  of  The  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  as  a  miniature  by  Samuel 
Cooper;  Marina  Vaizey  of  The  Sunday 
Times  as  a  Jacques  Louis  David;  Ed- 
ward Vaizey  as  a  Van  Dyck  of  the  En- 
glish period;  collector  Doris  Saatchi  as 
a  Van  Dyck  of  the  Genoese;  interior 
designer  Mark  Hampton  as  a  drawing 
by  Ingres;  myself  as  Piero's  Malatesta 
with  a  border  of  Leonardo's  cats. 

The  decline  of  Britain  as  a  world 
power  is  not  without  its  fortunate  ame- 
nities. A  very  effective  national  effort 


has  resulted  in  energetic  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  restoration,  conserva- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  great  country 
houses  with  their  fantastic  furnishings, 
as  well  as  less  monumental  homes  of 
social,  political,  and  artistic  or  literary 
association.  In  barren  seasons  splendid 
buildings  and  their  domestic  relics 
stimulate  a  heartening  reassurance 
from  the  long  traditions  of  design  and 
technical  achievement  which  built  pal- 
ace and  cathedral.  Michael  Leonard's 
transpositions  offer  a  suggestion  of 
continuous  patronage  when  one  iden- 
tifies a  face  with  the  caprice  that  might 
have  commanded  a  Reynolds,  a  Rom- 
ney,  a  Raeburn,  or  a  Gainsborough. 

Leonard's  success  in  setting  contem- 
poraries as  inhabitants  of  other  eras  is 
not  unlike  an  elaborate  intellectual 
game.  Played  with  a  light  hand,  an  in- 
formed sense  of  past  process  warped 
onto  a  present  eye  has  shown  that  this 
game  is  worth  the  effort  and,  for  all  its 
sportive  levity,  is  a  serious  critical  exer- 
cise. □ 
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(Continued from  page  150)  ton  in  1696 
but  the  interest  of  this  picture  is  that  it 
is  the  first  in  England  to  illustrate  the 
early  industrial  north;  the  coal  staithes 
can  be  seen  on  the  river  in  the  back- 
ground. The  Lambtons  have  been  col- 
liers since  the  twelfth  century.  This  has 
resulted  in  400  pit  shafts  being  sunk  at 
various  times  in  the  park.  This  mining 
was  on  a  surprisingly  large  scale,  and  in 
1590  the  family  pits  sent  over  90,000 
tons  of  coal  to  London. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  Master 
Lambton  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
The  history  of  the  boy  is  sad.  He  was  of 
singular  beauty,  both  of  face  and  char- 
acter. After  the  painting  of  the  picture 
he  became  the  male  Shirley  Temple  of 
his  generation.  Thousands  of  prints' 
were  circulated  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  a  sickly 
ode  to  his  beauty.  He  must  have  had  a 
peculiar  charm,  for  often  he  would  be 
stopped  in  the  street  by  women  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  stare  at  him.  But 
his  health  was  poor,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  at  Sudbury  near  Rich- 
mond, prostrating  his  father  and  moth- 
er and  reducing  his  grandfather,  the 
languid  Lord  Grey,  then  prime  minis- 
ter, to  tears  and  causing  the  cancella- 
tion of  cabinet  meetings. 

In  the  late  1 940s  the  garden  was  very 
overgrown:  remnants  of  aircraft  bat- 
teries were  found  in  the  soil.  On  a  ten- 
nis court,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of 
a  formal  lake,  a  total  clearance  was  nec- 
essary. The  size  of  the  front  lawn  was 
narrowed  by  widening  the  wall-side 
borders,  digging  up  two  gravel  paths, 
and  planting  a  beech  hedge.  By  the  late 
sixties  the  hedges,  grown  to  a  respect- 
able size,  were  made  to  encompass  a 
formal  garden  containing  sixteen  rose 
beds,  and  were  united  by  a  formal 
planting  of  clipped  yews  and  'Skyrock- 
et' juniper  with  a  twisting  sundial  in  the 
center.  Beyond  that  is  perhaps  the  gar- 
den's most  original  room:  an  apiary 
with  bees  housed  in  four  Chinese 
Chippendale-style  hives.  This  may 
seem  a  frightening  idea,  but  in  fifteen 
years  nobody  has  been  stung  except  a 
wonderful  old  miner  who  used  to  move 
the  swarming  bees  every  year.  As  they 
covered  his  arms  entirely,  he  would 
carelessly  brush  them  off,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  numerous  barbs  being 
inserted  into  his  skin.  He  fortunately 
passed  on  his  knowledge  to  my  late  be- 
loved chauffeur,  Willoughby,  who 
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ce  of  their  stings. 

\  garden  stretches  a 

thorn-and-yew  avenue 

ig  to  an  Italian  fountain  set  as  a 
pivot  of  a  wooded  garden  of  avenues 
and  walks. 

The  side  gardens  haw  been  ditter- 

used.  The  north  kitchen  garden  is 
devoted  to  vegetables  and  fruit  and 
one  rose-and-clematis  formal  walk. 
The  southern  garden  is  an  orchard 
filled  with  daffodils  in  the  spring,  like 
the  front  drive  which — planted  from 
end  to  end — is  entirely  yellow  for  near- 
ly a  month  each  year. 

Beyond  the  southern  garden  is  the 
Italian  garden,  which  I  designed  in  the 
1960s  as  a  series  of  open  rooms  en- 
closed by  clipped  yews.  From  east  to 
west  one  walks  through  a  round  gar- 
den with  a  pond  in  the  center  which 
leads  through  two  squares  to  another 
round  garden  in  which  I  placed  a  great 
rose  window  from  the  hall  of  Lambton 
Castle,  pulled  down  in  1932.  Next  is 
the  central  room  with  a  copper  beech 


The  bed  in  the  Panel  Room  made 
by  Lambton  Estate  carpenters. 

hedge  along  its  southern  front  and  a 
gate  facing  a  beech  avenue.  Then 
comes  a  long  room  with  a  rose- covered 
temple  at  its  center  amid  two  avenues 
of  'Skyrocket',  the  nearest  English 
equivalent  to  cypress.  The  temple  faces 
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a  narrower  avenue  planted  with  'Ama- 
nogawa'  cherries.  The  final  room  has 
four  round  beds  planted  annually  with 
sweet  peas  that  climb  over  seven  feet 
high  on  birch  branches.  It  faces  a  long 
yew  avenue  that  at  the  moment  looks 
insignificant  but  will  probably  be  at  its 
best  in  two  hundred  years'  time. 

The  whole  idea  was  to  create  a  gar- 
den in  which  the  structural  formality 
was  softened  by  informal  planting, 
linked  to  order  by  a  succession  of  relat- 
ing paths  and  avenues.  This  was  made 
easier  by  the  double  E-shape  of  the 
original  red  walls  of  bricks  brought 
back  from  Holland  as  ballast  for  the  re- 
turning empty  colliers. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  a  garden 
based  on  straight  line  is  statuary.  Apart 
from  well-draped  ladies  standing  in  the 
center  of  bowers,  Victorians  did  not 
like  Classical  statues,  fearing  the  effect 
naked  limbs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
fashion  had  upon  their  children,  and 
between  1840  and  1900  many  a  statue 
was  turned  into  a  eunuch  by  fig  leaves. 
None  of  the  statues  at  Biddick  are  par- 
ticularly good,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
matters.  What  they  create  is  a  center, 
an  effect,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
many  garden  statues  in  Italy  shows  the 
speed  and  carelessness  with  which  they 
were  created,  impression  being  the 
aim.  In  England  they  are  soon  covered 
with  lichen  and  moss.  Breakages  add 
rather  than  detract  from  their  appeal. 
This  is  perhaps  lucky,  for  when  an  Ital- 
ian goddess  ordered  by  a  friend  arrived 
from  Italy,  he  wrote,  "It  is  here  in  ex- 
cellent condition  except  the  head  has 
been  knocked  off! " 

The  temple  in  the  Italian  garden  is 
also  of  no  particular  merit,  but  since  it 
is  covered  with  vigorous  climbers,  im- 
perfection ceases  to  matter  and  it  be- 
comes a  gigantic  rosebush  with  one 
period  of  glory. 

Like  every  garden  owner,  I  don't 
care  for  suggestions  for  improvement 
but  believe  every  visitor  should  take 
to  heart  the  short  sentence  inscribed 
in  Latin  over  the  front  door  of  my 
Italian  house.  Sir  Harold  Acton's  trans- 
lation reads: 

Whoever  you  are  who  approach, 

That  which  may  seem  horrible  to 
you  is  pleasing  to  myself. 

If  it  appeals  to  you,  remain. 

If  it  bores  you,  go  away. 

Each  is  equally  agreeable  to  me.  □ 
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ELSE  A  CHASTE 


North  windows  face  Royal  Hospital  grounds 

(Continued  from  page  159)  taken  to  an 
astounding  extreme.  Pawson  and  Sil- 
vestrin,  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters of  the  Minimalist  aesthetic  at  work 
today,  here  once  again  demonstrate 
their  skill  in  making  what  at  first  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  into  something 
very  special  indeed.  They  are  able  to 
endow  Minimalism  with  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  content,  giving  virtually 
empty  rooms  an  atmospheric  fullness 
and  spiritual  richness  at  once  powerful 
and  haunting. 

Pawson  and  Silvestrin's  approach 
can  no  more  be  advocated  for  mass 
consumption  than  Mies  van  der  Rohe's 
Farnsworth  house  could  be  proposed 
as  a  model  for  suburban  tract  housing. 
But  for  an  understanding  and  willing 
client  it  is  a  solution  as  rewarding  as  the 
most  elaborately  furnished  interior 
would  be  for  a  very  different  kind  of 
person.  International  politics  played  a 
significant  role  in  encouraging  this 
starkly  reductive  approach  to  residen- 
tial living.  The  owners  of  this  duplex  in 
a  Victorian  terrace  block  not  far  from 
the  Chelsea  Embankment  along  the 
Thames  are  an  expatriate  Lebanese 
businessman  and  his  wife.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  their  beleaguered 
native  land  in  1982,  they,  like  many  of 
their  countrymen,  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  homes  there.  Accordingly, 
they  have  developed  a  philosophical, 
not  to  say  fatalistic,  attitude  toward 
personal  possessions. 

Middle  Eastern  culture  added  a  com- 
plementary aspect.  "We  Lebanese  are 
coastal  people,"  the  owner  explains, 
"and  we  are  fascinated  by  the  void — by 
the  desert  and  its  inhabitants.  Al- 
though some  assume  that  this  house 
was  inspired  by  the  Japanese,  I  have 
seen  such  simple  things  done  by  the 
bedouins.  It  is  that  spirit  which  we 
wished  to  achieve  here.  The  tradition- 


al, unhygienic  house  one  finds  in  the 
U.K.,  with  fabrics  and  vases  and  cats 
everywhere,  fills  us  with  horror.  We 
would  rather  stick  to  the  basics  with 
something  that  is  clean,  functional,  and 
not  architecturally  verbose." 

How  they  could  attain  that  high  lev- 
el of  refinement  was  suggested  to  the 
clients  when  they  came  across  Bruce 
Chatwin's  article  on  his  own  London 
flat  by  John  Pawson,  which  appeared 
in  the  June  1984  issue  of  House  &  Gar- 
den. Above  all  they  admired  its  lack  of 
ostentation,  which  even  Minimalist  in- 
teriors can  have.  They  contacted  John 
Pawson,  who  agreed  to  look  at  the  tiny 
two-story  unit  they  had  recently 
bought  largely  because  of  its  excellent 
natural  illumination  and  privileged 
view  over  the  parklike  grounds  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  Royal  Hospital. 
Although  the  existing  conformation  of 
rooms  on  the  top  floors  of  the  building 
was  cramped  and  the  condition  seedy, 
Pawson  immediately  grasped  the 
strong  potential  of  the  space  and 
sketched  his  idea  right  on  the  spot.  It 
called  for  gutting  the  entire  volume, 
cutting  a  curving  stairwell  between  the 
two  levels,  and  taking  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  the  light  afforded  by  the  pri- 
mary northern  exposure. 

Beyond  that,  Pawson  and  Silves- 
trin's main  efforts  were  directed  to- 
ward relentlessly  paring  away  the 
nonessential.  Their  cleverness  at  ac- 
commodating all  the  utilitarian  re- 
quirements of  modern  life  in  their 
interiors  is  prodigious — to  look  initial- 
ly at  one  of  their  schemes  is  to  wonder 
where  everything  is.  Not  only  furni- 
ture, lighting,  and  storage  but  even 
such  small  and  sometimes  intrusive  de- 
tails as  door  pulls,  hinges,  light  switch- 
es, electrical  outlets,  and  baseboards 
have  been  concealed  to  leave  every  sur- 
face free  of  interruptive  incident. 

The  sum  effect,  however,  is  not  one 
of  seamless  glitter  or  superhuman  flaw- 
lessness  but  of  genuinely  habitable 
ease.  The  hand  of  the  craftsman  seems 
ever  present,  as  in  fact  it  was  in  putting 
together  this  intricately  assembled  se- 
quence of  volumes  within  volumes. 
Executed  by  the  Yorkshire  firm  De- 
signworkshop,  the  joinery  is  superb. 
Faultless  though  it  is,  it  brings  to  mind 
not  the  high-tech  gleam  of  such  con- 
temporary British  architects  as  Nor- 
man Foster  or  Richard  Rogers  but 
rather  the  forthright  carpenter  values 
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CHELSEA  CHASTE 


f  the  De  Stijl  movement,  the  architec- 
ural  artifacts  of  which  are  more  like 
.-nvironmental  cabinetry  than  mono- 
iths  of  machinery. 

Climbing  up  the  creaky  stairway  of 
he  hundred-year-old  building  with  its 
lomely  mustard  yellow  walls  and 
^ueen  Anne-style  bannister,  one  has 
no  inkling  of  what  is  waiting  at  the  top. 
The  door  to  the  new  flat  is  opened,  and 
guests  are  bidden  to  remove  their 
shoes.  That  Oriental  gesture  makes  in- 
stant sense  as  one  steps  inside  onto 
bleached  Japanese  oak.  Though  discreet 
and  understated,  it  is  a  wildly  luxuri- 
ous material,  being  the  best  wood  ob- 
tainable from  a  country  with  a  scarcity 
of  timber  and  standards  of  quality  far 
more  exacting  than  those  in  the  West. 

The  unblemished  chamfered  floor- 
boards are  laid  side  by  side  with  only 
the  slightest  of  interstices  between 
them.  At  the  walls,  the  wood  vanishes 
under  the  vertical  surfaces  that  do  not 
bear  down  in  a  direct  joint  but  rather 
appear  to  float — the  shadow  gap,  as 
John  Pawson  calls  it.  Here  and  there 
semicircular  notches  are  cut  into  short 
lengths  of  floorboard.  These  finger 
holes  allow  those  segments  to  be  lifted 
off,  revealing  sunken  light  switches 
and  electrical  outlets.  The  absence  of 
conventional  radiators  or  ventilation 
ducts  is  made  possible  by  the  Swedish 
underfloor  heating  system.  Although 
floors  are  a  key  decorative  element  in 


interior  design  schemes  and  are  often 
lavished  with  the  highest  degree  of 
workmanship,  rarely  have  they  been 
given  so  important  a  functional  role  in 
a  domestic  setting  or  been  subject  to 
this  much  conceptual  rethinking  by 
contemporary  architects. 

The  small  entry  area  of  the  flat  soars 
up  to  the  full  two-story  height  of  the 
space.  On  this  lower  floor  are  the  two 
bedrooms  and  single  bath.  To  the  left  is 
the  partially  concealed  curving  stair- 
case leading  to  the  main  living  floor 
above.  One  zone  melds  gracefully  and 
imperceptibly  into  the  next,  not  just 
through  the  lack  of  visual  barriers  but 
also  because  of  the  basic  coloristic  uni- 
ty of  the  whole.  One  phenomenon  of 
Minimalism  is  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
subtle  gradations  in  colors,  textures, 
and  finishes  which  would  look  much 
the  same  in  interiors  of  greater  variety 
and  abundance.  Here  the  particular 
characteristics  of  each  shade  of  white, 
off-white,  or  natural  are  distinct  and 
identifiable,  much  as  the  Eskimos  have 
many  words  for  the  color  of  snow. 

Ascending  the  staircase  is  an  experi- 
ence both  substantial  and  ethereal. 
The  treads  and  risers  of  the  steps  are  of 
the  same  Japanese  oak  as  the  floors,  so 
smoothly  polished  that  beneath  stock- 
inged feet  they  become  a  decidedly  tac- 
tile experience.  Toward  the  top  of  the 
stairs  the  light  becomes  more  diffuse, 
filtered  through  the  large  sheets  of 


Quarter-cylinder  stairway  support  is  dynamic  link  between  entry  and  flat's  upper  floor 
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frosted  glass  that  surround  the  stair- 
well as  a  safety  balustrade.  Those  three 
oblongs  are  not  fastened  to  one  anoth- 
er; their  corners  float  closely  but  inde- 
pendently in  the  same  way  the  floor- 
boards and  walls  do,  forming  a  strong 
entity  that  is  nonetheless  light  and  airy. 

The  top  floor  of  the  flat  is  a  garret,  but 
the  paucity  of  furniture  diminishes  the 
impression  of  convergence  given  by  the 
sloping  walls.  The  only  freestanding 
seating  is  a  pair  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
chrome-tube  lounge  chairs  upholstered 
in  channel-quilted  white  leather.  The 
narrow  east  end  of  the  room  is  a  multi- 
door  storage  wall  behind  which  are  con- 
cealed closets,  bookshelves,  television, 
stereo  equipment,  a  refrigerator,  and  a 
telephone.  It  says  something  about  the 
self-discipline  of  the  occupants  that  the 
contents  of  the  cupboards  are  as  meticu- 
lously organized  as  if  they  were  faced 
with  clear  glass. 

Aside  from  the  chairs  and  the  glass 
around  the  stairwell,  the  one  other  vol- 
ume within  this  space  is  next  to  the 
stairwell  at  the  west  end;  it  is  the  gray- 
and-white  Carrara  marble-faced  block 
of  the  kitchen  unit,  which  houses  oven, 
stove,  and  sink  in  a  single  orthogonal 
mass  the  same  approximate  size  and 
shape  as  the  stairway  surround.  If  that 
glazed  volume  seems  like  one  of  the 
translucent  sculptures  of  Larry  Bell, 
the  kitchen  unit  has  all  the  density  of  a 
stone  sculpture  by  Scott  Burton.  To 
maintain  the  purity  of  line  so  important 
to  them,  the  architects  have  kept  all 
hardware  away  from  the  surfaces  of 
this  geometric  marvel.  For  example, 
spigot  and  taps  are  placed  within  the 
sink  itself,  made  especially  deep  so  that 
nothing  need  protrude  above  it. 

The  lack  of  optical  interference  in 
this  apartment  allows  the  eye  to  gravi- 
tate quite  naturally  to  the  large  north- 
facing  windows,  which  of  course  are 
unbroken  by  mullions.  "Turner  par 
excellence,"  says  the  owner  of  the  con- 
stantly changing  cloudscapes  above 
the  treetops  of  the  Royal  Hospital.  One 
is  tempted  to  launch  into  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic — the  new  Turner 
galleries  at  the  Tate  are  only  a  mile  and 
half  down  the  Thames  from  here — 
when  the  patron  of  this  supremely  so- 
phisticated exercise  in  architecture  of- 
fers what  must  be  the  last  word  on  the 
home  he  has  made  for  his  wife  and  him- 
self: "The  only  response  is  silence."  n 
Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 
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RARE  AND  EARLY 


(Continued  from  page  1 65)  gardens  on 
the  opposite  shore,  one  can  hardly  be 
lieve  a  city  is  nearby.  The  country  feel- 
ing pervades  the  interior,  too,  with  its 
large  Georgian  windows  bringing  a 
wash  of  watery  light  to  the  high  white 
rooms. 

The  house  was  built  in  1729  for  the 
owner  of  the  Mortlake  tapestry  works, 
which  dates  back  to  1619.  When  the 
factory  building  was  pulled  down  in 
1784,  one  wall  remained;  it  still  shel- 
ters a  side  of  the  Csaky  garden.  The 
Csakys  cherish  their  house  for  many 
reasons,  and  one  is  the  integrity  of  the 
original  structure.  Almost  everything 
the  builders  put  there  remains:  walls, 
stairways,  floorboards,  fireplaces, 
doors,  woodwork,  and  windows  with 
their  old  glass. 

Adrian  Csaky  says,  "I  sell  what  I 
like,"  and  naturally  he  furnishes  his 
house  the  same  way.  "We  are  our  own 
best  clients."  The  Mortlake  house 
makes  a  wonderful  setting  for  the  cou- 
ple's fine  early  pieces.  They  keep  the 
walls  unpatterned,  the  windows  un- 
curtained, and  the  floors  fairly  free  of 
rugs  so  the  objects  can  be  seen  without 
interference.  Several  rooms  on  the  up- 
per floor  of  the  four-story  house  are  ar- 
ranged to  display  some  of  the  shop's 
wares  to  special  clients  as  they  would 
be  seen  in  a  collector's  home  or  a  muse- 
um. The  family's  own  rooms  are  com- 
fortably lived  in,  and  although  the  old 
pieces  are  treated  with  respect,  they  are 
not  handled  timorously  and  they  are 
not  repaired  unless  they  are  in  danger 
of  falling  down — despite  Csaky's  in- 
tensive year-long  training  in  the  resto- 
ration of  paintings  and  furniture.  Even 
eight-year-old  Lela,  who  used  to  eat  in 
an  antique  high  chair,  has  a  room  filled 
with  valuable  old  pieces — painted  bed, 
primitive  chairs,  a  schoolroom  desk. 

Adrian  Csaky  is  not  only  a  dealer  in 
antiques  but  also  a  furnisher  of  houses: 
"It's  my  favorite  thing  to  do."  He  al- 
ways works  with  a  decorator  because 
he  feels  "hopeless  with  curtains  and 
wallpaper,"  and  he  has  furnished 
houses  from  London  to  Los  Angeles  to 
Auckland.  Even  when  the  proprietor  is 
flying  around  the  world,  travelers  can 
make  their  way  to  Csaky's  Antiques  at 
20  Pimlico  Road,  London,  to  savor  the 
strong,  evocative  early  works  of  deco- 
rative art  that  he  deals  in  and  lives  with.  □ 
Editors:  Doris  Saatchi 
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'Continued  from  page  220)  to  do.  I 
merely  accentuated  some  of  the  archi- 
tectural details — notably  the  heavy 
jornices,  which  were  a  striking  feature 
jf  the  principal  rooms.  "I  was  obliged 
10  add  the  acanthus  leaves  one  by  one 
oy  hand,"  Moore  told  me  of  the  great 
urved  cornice  in  the  living  room.  To 
my  eye,  it  simply  didn't  register  paint- 
ed white,  so  I  had  Malcom  Robson,  the 
English  grainer,  pick  it  out  in  maple- 
wood  and  mahogany.  Not  perhaps  the 
ideal  solution,  but  twelve  years  ago, 
when  I  moved  into  the  house,  faux  bois 
was  not  the  cliche  it  is  today. 

Furniture  was  no  problem,  as  I  had 
just  sold  a  flat  in  London's  Albany  and 
thus  had  a  lot  of  more  or  less  suitable 
stuff.  An  added  advantage:  most  of  this 
looked  as  if  it  had  seen  better  days,  as 
indeed  it  had — just  the  thing  to  give 
the  new-looking  house  a  touch  of  badly 
needed  patina.  It  therefore  did  not 
worry  me  that  needlework  rugs  were 
worn  down  to  the  canvas,  that  a  huge 
buttoned  leather  sofa  from  the  defunct 
Liberal  Club  exuded  stuffing  like  the 
whiskers  of  a  Victorian  politician,  that 
the  red-lacquered  top  of  a  Chinese  ex- 
port table  had  been  casually  restored 
with  nail  varnish.  The  "distressing" 
process,  which  a  succession  of  Mrs. 
Mops  had  done  much  to  achieve,  was 
now  given  finishing  touches  by  my 
rambunctious  dog,  Rosie.  (Rosie  can 
achieve  an  authentic  country-house 
look  quicker  than  most  decorators.) 
The  only  good  piece  of  furniture  is  a 
-Directoire  lit  bateau — a  mahogany 
boat  stuck  with  eagles — which  Garvin 
Mecking,  most  perspicacious  of  deal- 
ers, had  found  for  me  at  a  Greenwich 
Village  auction.  A  year  or  two  after 
buying  it,  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  bed 
illustrated  in  a  standard  book  on 
French  furniture;  less  pleased  when  it 
turned  out  to  have  been  the  bed  in 
which  poor  Margaret  Biddle  was  mur- 
dered by  an  avaricious  French  doctor. 

I  also  had  a  quantity  of  miscella- 
neous pictures:  among  them  a  set  of 
Thomas  Frye  mezzotints  in  their  origi- 
nal frames,  gilded  Rococo  papier-ma- 
che, circa  1750;  two  dozen  nine- 
teenth-century interiors  of  family 
chateaus  and  villas  painted  by  a  not 
very  gifted  girl  of  the  Esterhazy  family; 
a  number  of  presents — skulls,  Mick 
Jaggers,  flowers,  erotic  landscapes — 
from  generous  Andy  Warhol;  and  a 
pair  of  decorative  Dutch  landscapes 
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ENGLAND  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 


the  eighteenth- 
's ("Vanderbilt  first 
ii  .  ;  on  the  stretcher),  bought 
for  a  song  because  they  are  too  tall  for 
New  York  apartments.  In  addi- 
tion,  i  found  that  I  had  unwittingly  ac- 
cumulated too  many  marble  busts  of 
pompous  worthies,  too  many  bits  of 
chipped  blue-and-white,  too  many 
"amusing"  needlework  cushions,  and 
far  too  many  eggs  made  of  jasper,  blue 
john,  alabaster,  and  the  like.  My  excuse 
for  having  all  this  junk  around  is  that  it 
is  a  hostage  to  ghastly  good  taste.  The 
evidence  of  past  lapses  or  excesses 
helps  take  the  curse  off  modishness, 
which  I  abhor.  To  my  mind,  nothing  is 
worse. 

The  original  plan  of  the  house  was 
ingeniously  simple:  a  large,  high,  not 
quite  circular  drawing  room,  with  bed- 
room and  bathroom  to  the  left,  kitchen 
and  dining  room  to  the  right.  To  make 
the  place  more  hospitable  as  well  as  sal- 
able, Moore  and  Van  Sleet  subse- 
quently added  a  couple  of  guest  rooms. 
The  only  structural  change  I  made  was 
to  glass  in  an  ugly  breezeway  to  form  an 
orangeless  orangery,  which  has  proved 


surprisingly  adaptable — a  pleasant 
place  for  breakfast. 

But  the  heart  of  the  house  is  the 
round  room,  which  in  its  cozy  way  can 
look  quite  festive.  In  the  winter 
friends — headed  by  Boaz  Mazor  and 
his  parrot  Alfie — gather  round  the 
white  marble  fireplace;  in  summer  the 
focus  switches  to  the  view  through  the 
windows  and  the  splish,  splash,  splosh 
of  the  fountain.  A  large  Directoire  bil- 
liard-table lamp  hangs  over  a  cloth- 
covered,  book-littered  gueridon  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  What  with  paisley 
shawls  on  the  lampshades,  Ravel  on  the 
record  player,  and  a  not  entirely  hap- 
hazard array  of  pattern  on  pattern,  I 
sometimes  fantasy  that  the  room  has 
something  in  common  with  one  of 
those  Vuillard  paintings  called  Sous  la 
Lampe.  "Very  Turgenev,"  a  compli- 
mentary Russian  friend  once  said,  al- 
though there  is  not  a  Russian  thing  in 
the  place. 

My  predecessors'  only  lapse  had 
been  to  paint  this  handsome  room  a 
rather  shrill  yellow  with  curtains  and 
upholstery  to  match.  Finding  this  un- 
pretty,  I  imported  yards  of  those  old 
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British  standbys,  rose-covered  chintz 
from  Colefax  &  Fowler  and  dark  green 
flocked  wallpaper  from  Cole's.  The  at- 
mosphere instantly  changed  from  New 
England  to  Old  England.  Twelve  years 
have  gone  by,  and  everything  looks  the 
same,  only  more  so.  Pictures  are  now 
hung  three-deep  instead  of  two-deep. 
Books  and  magazines  have  piled  up  on 
every  table,  and  the  peegee  hydrangeas 
I  planted  around  the  pool  have  con- 
tributed vase  after  vase  of  dried  and 
dusty  blooms — a  cop-out,  but  they  en- 
able me  to  spend  more  time  writing  in- 
stead of  having  to  do  the  flowers.  Only 
the  pages  of  the  visitors'  book  have  re- 
mained more  or  less  pristine. 

Judging  by  Cecil  Beaton's  photo- 
graphs of  house  parties  at  his  Wiltshire 
pavilion  in  the  thirties  or  Jerome  Zer- 
be's  at  his  Connecticut  River  pavilion 
in  the  forties  and  fifties,  weekends  in 
a  folly  used  to  be  an  incessant  rout:  cock- 
tails in  the  white  garden  at  high  noon; 
picnic  luncheons  with  the  girls  in  the 
hay  wagon;  fireworks  at  midnight  on 
the  island  in  the  lake — that  sort  of 
thing.  No  longer.  Nowadays  the  folly, 
this  one  at  any  rate,  belies  its  name. 
Instead  of  parading  around 
a  la  Watteau  like  Beaton  and 
his  ilk,  we  wear  jeans;  we 
usually  have  some  kind  of 
deadline  to  meet;  and  we  all 
get  down  to  the  dishes.  The 
days  of  dressing  up  are  over: 
no  more  turbans  or  tri- 
cornes,  no  more  lederhosen 
or  shepherd's  crooks. 
Neighborhood  dinner  par- 
ties turn  out  to  be  business 
affairs  in  honor  of  the  ubiq- 
uitous agent,  director,  or  li- 
censee. And  that's  no  hay 
wagon  parked  in  a  nearby 
meadow,  that's  a  helicopter, 
like  as  not  in  my  rustic  area, 
filled  with  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen to  see  Mr.  K,  our 
local  bigwig.  Red  tags  of  ill 
omen  embellish  the  trees  in 
the  next  field.  Shopping 
center  or  housing  develop- 
ment— what  will  it  be?  The 
way  suburbia  is  encroach- 
ing, follies  are  doomed  to 
anachronism.  That's  why 
I'm  embarking  on  yet  anoth- 
er one,  a  Neoclassical  library 
back  of  the  fountain,  d 
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service  resort  set  on  34  acres  of  palms 
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the  Caribbean's  most  beautifully 
|     appointed  guestrooms  and  suites 
complete  with  air-conditioning,  mini- 
bars,  marble  entryways,  and  balconies 
with  ocean  views.  There  are  two 
superb  restaurants,  two  fresh-water 
pools,  an  exciting  lounge,  and  tennis 
on-site.  Golf  is  nearby.  Just  15  minutes 
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the  airport.  For  reservations,  call  your 
travel  agent  or  1-800-HOTELS  1. 
f  I    t     Stouffer  Grand  Beach  Resort,  PO.  Box 
*>  f  I  ^^ml  £#     j     8267,  Smith  Bay  Road,  St.  Thomas, 

USVI  00801.  (809)  775-1510. 
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If  ever  you  find  yourself  lured  by  the 
nakers  claiming  to  be  "just  as  good  as  a 
N  but  cheaper?  keep  in  mind  the  old 
get  of  folk  wisdom:  "Cheap  is  expensive." 

Because  in  choosing  an  imitation 
ran  authentic  BMW325,  you  will  be  for- 
lg  an  investment  so  sound,  it  is  pro- 
ed  to  hold  its  value  better  than  90%  of 
ars  sold  this  year* 

But  the  purchase  of  an  imitation 
ot  just  expensive  at  resale  time.  It's  costly 
?ry  time  you  turn  the  key. 

It  costs  you  the  stirring  response  of 
iW's  ingenious  2.7-liter  eta  engine.  Which, 
delivering  outstanding  torque  at  low 
ns,  makes  the  BMW  325  as  efficient  in 

rson  based  on  Keliey  Blue  Book  Residual  Guide.  May/June  1987  Proiected  residual  value  after  5  years,  of  the 
oe^cy  figures  are  for  comparison  only  Actua.  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed,  weather  and  trip  length 


the  city  as  it  is  exuberant  in  the  country** 

Itcostsyou  an  internationally-patented, 
fully-independent  suspension  born  to  take 
the  twists  and  turns  of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

Most  importantly  it  costs  you  some- 
thing more  easily  experienced  than  artic- 
ulated: the  fit,  finish  and  feel  of  a  true  sports 
sedan,  perfected  over  the  years  on  the 
great  racecourses  of  Europe.  Not  overnight 
in  the  boardrooms  of  business. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high- 
performance  sedan,  your  local  authorized 
BMW  dealer  will  be  happy  to  see 
that  you  don't  become  penny-wise 
and  exhilaration-foolish. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE 

1987BMW325vs  all  other  makes  and  models  Actual  Mure  value  may  vary  '*£PA-estimated(2l]mpg,  28  highway 
Highway  mileage  may  be  lower  ©  1987  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc.  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered. 
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.  JOHNSON'S  OPEN  HOUSE 


At  17  Gough  Square  the  great  lexicographer  gave  shelter 
to  the  unfortunate  and  the  eccentric 

By  James  Atlas 


Above:  Dr.  Johnson  by  John  Opie. 
Right:  Johnson's  house  at  17  Gough  Square. 


One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  London  is  com- 
ing upon  the  round  blue  plaques  that 
mark  the  homes  where  famous  writers 
lived:  Oscar  Wilde's  in  Tite  Street,  Vir- 
ginia Woolf's  in  Brunswick  Square,  the 
Carlyles'  in  Cheyne  Row.  Those  ele- 
gant streets  have  remained  unchanged 
since  the  dates  inscribed  beneath  the 
names;  they  reflect  the  tranquil,  or- 
dered— and  affluent — character  of 
London's  fretwork  of  squares  and 
parks,  Victorian  burgundy  brick  row 
houses,  and  creamy  high-windowed 
Regency  faqades. 

But  London's  most  famous  literary 
residence  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
city's  contemporary  bustle  at  thi  end 
of  a  narrow  passageway  off  busy  traf- 
fic-clogged Fleet  Street.  It  was  here  in  a 
modest  four-story  house  facing  Gough 
Square  that  Samuel  Johnson  lived  from 
1748  to  1759,  the  years  when  he  com- 
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piled  his  celebrated  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Office  blocks  have 
sprung  up  on  all  sides,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood reverberates  with  new  con- 
struction. The  paved  square  is  littered 
with  cars.  But  the  house  itself,  a  sturdy 
many-windowed  dwelling  built  about 
1700,  is  just  as  it  was  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
day,  and  to  step  inside  is  to  find  oneself 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Gough  Square  was  hardly  a  posh  ad- 
dress. It  was  the  sort  of  neighborhood 
where  pedestrians  were  advised  to 
keep  to  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
avoid  the  garbage  tenants  threw  out 
their  windows.  But  it  was  convenient 
to  the  Dictionary's  printer,  William 
Strahan  in  New  Street 
Square,  and  large  enough 
for  Johnson's  extended 
household.  Famous  for 
his  indiscriminate  gen- 
erosity, he  soon  filled 
whatever  house  he 
lived  in  with  the  indi- 
gent and  infirm.  "The 
lame,  the  blind,  the  sick  and 
the  sorrowful  found  a  sure  re- 
treat from  all  the  evils  whence  his 
little  income  would  secure  them," 
testified  Johnson's  old  friend  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Resident  in  Gough  Square 
were  the  blind  Anna  Williams,  the 
daughter  of  an  impoverished 
Welsh  inventor  whose  eccentric 
projects  Johnson  had  encouraged 
over  the  years;  Francis  Barber,  a 
black  youth  from  Jamaica;  Dr. 
Levett,  described  by  Boswell  as 
an  "obscure  practiser  in  physick 
amongst  the  lower  people";  vari- 
ous cooks  and  maids;  and  John- 
son's invalid  wife,  Tetty.  In  the 
long  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house 
labored  six  assistants  Johnson  had 
hired  to  help  him  with  the  Dictio- 
nary, and  the  parlor  was  usually 


crowded  with  an  assortment  of  hacks 
"who  lived  men  knew  not  how,"  John- 
son marveled,  "and  died  obscure,  men 
marked  not  when!" 

Tetty  found  the  house  so  congested 
with  eccentric  tenants  and  shabby 
amanuenses  that  she  retreated  for 
months  at  a  time  to  a  cottage  in  Hamp- 
stead — a  convenient  refuge  from  John-  < 
son's  sexual  importunities.  They  were 
an  incongruous  couple.  Tetty,  a  widow 
twenty  years  Johnson's  senior,  spent 
her  days  lying  in  bed  drinking,  reading, 
and  indulging  in  opium.  She  was 
"abominably  drunken  and  despica- 
ble," asserted  the  Reverend  John  Tay- 
lor, "the  plague  of  Johnson's  life."  And 
Johnson  himself  was  outward- 
ly grotesque.  His  face  was 
pocked  and  scarred  from  a 
childhood  case  of  scrofula, 
and  he  suffered  from  an 
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array  of  nervous  tics  that  made  Ho- 
garth wonder,  when  they  met  at  the 
home  of  novelist  Samuel  Richardson,  if 
Johnson  was  an  "idiot,  whom  his  rela- 
tions had  put  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Richardson." 

So  incompatible  were  the  Johnsons 
that  his  friends  speculated  endlessly 
about  whether  their  marriage  had  ever 
been  consummated.  But  Johnson  was 
fond  of  Tetty  beyond  all  reason,  and 
when  she  died  in  1752,  he  was  incon- 
solable. Walking  the  streets  of  London 
half  the  night,  "a  kind  of  solitary  wan- 
derer  in  the  wild  of 
life,"  as  he  once  de- 
scribed himself,  he  be- 
came  a  legendary 
apparition  around 
town — the  gigantic,  un- 
couth genius  who  went 
about  in  a  soiled  waist- 
coat and  ill-fitting  wig, 
diverting  his  auditors  at 
the  King's  Head  or  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  with 
his  fabled  eloquence. 

Johnson  was  nearly 
forty  when  he  moved  to  Gough  Square 
and  unknown  to  the  general  public.  He 
had  published  a  good  deal — political 
satires,  the  poem  London,  contribu- 
tions to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine — 
but  the  practice  of  unsigned  journal- 
ism was  more  prevalent  in  those  days 
than  it  is  now,  and  his  contributions 
were  largely  anonymous.  It  wasn't  until 
1749,  when  Johnson's  former  pupil 
David  Garrick  put  on  his  play  Irene  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  that  he  be- 
came a  figure  on  the  London  scene. 

Johnson's  main  enterprise  in  the 
Gough  Square  era  was  the  Dictionary. 
He  had  obtained  a  considerable  ad- 
vance— £1,575 — but  out  of  that  sum 
he  had  to  support  Tetty  in  Hampstead, 
pay  his  six  assistants,  and  feed  his  large 
household.  He  often  had  to  borrow 
from  friends  and  on  one  occasion 
brought  his  bed  downstairs  to  barri- 
cade the  door  against  a  milkman  who 
tried  to  have  him  arrested.  "Being 
ahead  of  the  game  was  for  Johnson  a 
very  rare  condition,"  as  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers wryly  put  it. 

Johnson's  contract  called  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Dictionary  within  three 
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years,  but  reviewers  were  amazed  that 
he'd  finished  it  in  eight  and  a  half — an 
achievement,  declared  a  critic  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  that  the  "joint 
labor  of  forty  academicians  could  not 
produce  to  a  neighboring  nation  in  less 
than  half  a  century."  The  reviews  were 
generally  favorable,  although  some 
critics  called  attention  to  definitions 
that  were  lazy  ("pondweed:  a  plant"; 
"runner:  a  person  that  runs")  or  sar- 
castic ( "oats:  a  grain,  which  in  England" 
is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scot- 
land supports  the  people").  Johnson 


Left:  A  19th-century 

stained-glass  portrait  of 

Dr.  Johnson  by  Sparrow. 

In  the  dining  room, 

below,  Johnson's 

Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language  (detail  right)  is 

open  on  the  18th-century 

table.  Over  the  mantel,  an 

unfinished  sketch  of 

Johnson  by  James  Barry. 

Below  right:  Drawing  of 

Johnson  in  his  Hebridean 

costume. 


bore  such  objections  with  his  usual 
equanimity.  Asked  by  a  woman  why  he 
had  defined  pastern  as  the  "knee  of  a 
horse"  (rather  than  the  part  between 
the  fetlock  and  hoof),  he  replied,  "Ig- 
norance, Madame,  pure  ignorance." 

Johnson  left  Gough  Square  in  1759 
under  circumstances  that  remain  un- 
certain. Walter  Jackson  Bate  maintains 
that  he  simply  couldn't  pay  his  bills, 
but  according  to  Boswell,  the  landlord 
evicted  him  because  the  "neighbors 
complained  they  could  not  get  rest  for 
a  man  who  walked  all  night  and  talked 


to  himself."  For  the  next  few  years  h 
was  itinerant  again,  moving  first  t 
rooms  at  Staple  Inn,  the  old  half-tirr 
bered  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  Gray 
Inn,  then  to  lodgings  in  Inner  Tempi 
Lane.  It  wasn't  until  1765  that  he  coul 
afford  to  lease  a  house  again,  at  7  Johr 
son's  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


The  house  at  1 7  Gough  Square  wen 
through  a  long  decline  after  Johnsoi 
left  it.  Carlyle,  visiting  in  1832,  ad 
mired  the  "stout,  old-fashioned,  oak 
balustraded  house"  but  was  appallec 
by  its  air  of  dereliction:  "The  landlon 
.  .  .  shewed  us  the  garret  rooms,  etc.  (o 
which  he  seemed  to  have  the  obscures 
traditions,  taking  Johnson  for  a  school 
master);  but  at  length  (dog  of  a  fellow 
began  to  hint  that  he  had  all  thes 
rooms  to  let  as  lodgings."  Later  on  i 
was  a  hotel,  and  in  the  late  nineteentl 
century  it  housed  a  firm  of  printers 
When  Cecil,  Lord  Harmsworth,  pur 
chased  it  in  1911,  the 
house  was  nearly  be- 
yond repair.  "It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the 
whole  of  London  there 
existed  a  more  forlorn 
and  dilapidated  tene- 
ment," he  recalled.  But 
every  feature  of  impor- 
tance was  intact:  the  mas- 
sive oak  beams  in  the 
garret,  the  twin-pointed 
roof,  staircase  with  its 
pine  balustrade,  win- 
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i  s,  even  hinged  partitions  on  the  first 
:ould  he  thrown  open  to  enlarge  the  rooms. 
Lord  Harmsworth's  intent  to  restore  the  house  as 
much  as  possible  to  its  original  condition,  not  to  make  it  a 
replica.  "After  all,  the  house  is  the  thing,"  he  wrote  in  an  ex- 
cellent monograph  available  from  the  custodian.  Most  of 
Johnson's  furniture  vanished  in  his  many  moves,  including 
the  chair  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  reported  having  seen  in  the 
Dictionary  Attic,  "where,  besides  his  books,  all  covered 
with  dust,  there  was  an  old  crazy  deal  table,  and  a  still  worse 
and  older  elbow  chair,  having  only  three  legs.  In  this  chair 
Johnson  seated  himself,  after  having,  with  considerable  dex- 
terity and  evident  practice,  first  drawn  it  up  against  the  wall, 
which  served  to  support  it  on  that  side  on  which  the  leg  was 
deficient."  But  there  is  an  austere  wooden  armchair  that  be- 
longed to  Johnson,  and  a  long  narrow  stool  that  was  known 
in  the  Old  Cock  Tavern  as  Dr.  Johnson's  dining  chair. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  hung  with  valuable  Johnson- 
iana:  E.  M.  Ward's  oil  painting  Dr.  Johnson  Reading  the 
Manuscript  of  "The  Vicar  of Wakefield,"  which  depicts  the 
famous  episode  when  Goldsmith's  landlady  called  in  the 
bailiff  to  arrest  the  penurious  author  for  debt  and  Johnson 
managed  to  get  him  a  quick  advance  on  the  novel;  a  portrait 
of  the  elder  Johnson  by  John  Opie;  Boswell  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  and  many  other  portraits  of  Johnson  and  his  cir- 
cle. Johnson's  walking  stick,  samples  of  his  correspondence, 
and  a  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary  are  on  display,  and  in  a 
glass  case  on  the  second  landing,  a  rather  moldy-looking 
brick  from  the  Great  Wall  of  China  presented  to  the  John- 
son Club  by  Alfred  Charles,  first  Viscount  Northcliffe. 
Johnson  once  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  Great  Wall,  and 
Boswell  chimed  in  that  if  it  weren't  for  his  children,  he  too 
would  be  tempted  to  make  the  journey.  Johnson  urged  him 
(no  doubt  half- facetiously)  to  go  all  the  same  claiming  that  it 
would  make  his  children  eminent:  "They  would  be  at  all 
times  regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man  who  had  gone  to 
view  the  wall  of  China." 

"Sir,  if  you  wish  to  have  just  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  city,"  Johnson  advised  Boswell,  "you  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  seeing  its  great  streets  and  squares,  but  must  survey 
the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the  showy 
evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  human 
habitations  which  are  crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful 
immensity  of  London  consists."  Nowhere  is  this  multiplicity 
more  evident  than  in  Johnson's  own  neighborhood  where 
St.  Bride's,  the  church  to  whose  upkeep  he  contributed,  and 
the  Cheshire  Cheese,  where  he  often  dined,  still  stand — only 
yard*  from  the  lorries  and  buses  roaring  down  Fleet  Street. 

It  was  in  the  Cheshire  Cheese  that  the  Rhymers'  Club 
founded  by  Yeats  met  in  the  1890s  "in  an  upper  room  with  a 
sanded  floor."  It's  always  crowded,  and  the  trough-worn 
stairway  to  the  second  floor  is  so  narrow  that  it's  impossible 
to  get  upstairs  if  anyone  has  started  down,  but  you  can  usual- 
ly squeeze  in  at  one  of  the  long  booths  in  the  downstairs  din- 
ing room  for  a  traditional  English  lunch.  With  a  pint  of 
bitter  and  a  steak  an  H-kidney  pie  set  before  me  in  the  low- 
beamed  room,  I  could  see  why  Dr.  Johnson  had  said,  "The 
happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by  those 
who  have  been  in  it , "  r 

Dr.  Johnson 's  House,  I  7  Gough  Square,  London  F.C4,  is  open  daily  from 
11  AM.  to  5  P,  ughSei       Admission  charge. 
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Beach;  Rex  &  Bryant  King  &  Assoc,  Tampa;  Roger's  Christmas  House,  Brooksville; 

*Styx&  Ragz,  Inc.,  Miami 

GEORGIA  Beverly  Hall  Inc.,  Atlanta;  Beverly  Hall  Savannah,  Savannah;  Bill 

Frick's  Furniture,  Rome;  'Brice  Ltd.,  Atlanta 

IDAHO  Ennis  Drexel  Heritage,  Boise 

ILLINOIS  Home  Furnishings  Unlimited,  Arlington  Heights;  Home  Furnishings 

Unlimited,  Glen  Ellvn;  Hufford  Furniture  Company,  Chicago;  *Lippmann's 

Furniture  &  Interiors,  Peoria;  *Maurice  Mandle  Co.,  Chicago;  Richard  Honquest 

Fine  Furnishings,  Barrington;  Rockford  Standard,  Rockford 

INDIANA  Hide  &  Seat  Leather  Furniture,  Indianapolis; 

Pletcher  Furniture,  Nappanee 

KENTUCKY  'Thorpe  Interiors,  St.  Matthews 

MAINE  Pierce  Furniture  Company,  Portland 

MARYLAND  Van  Leigh  Furniture,  Bethesda 

MASSACHUSETTS  Allen  Furniture,  Needham  Heights;  Bottaro-Skolnick 

Springfield;     Kaplan  &  Fox  Inc.,  Boston;  Rich's  Furniture,  Inc.,  Pittsfield;  Pierce 

Furniture  Company,  Portland,  Saxonv  House  Interiors.,  Lvnn 

MICHIGAN  *B.  Berger  Company,  Troy;  Forster's  Interiors,  Sterling  Heights; 

Gorman's  Troy,  Trov;  Henrv  Feige  &  Son,  Saginaw;  Israel's  Designs  for  Living, 

Grand  Rapids;  Pierson  Interiors,  Troy;  Scott-Shuptrine,  Crosse  Pointe; 

Steward-Glenn,  Bloomfield  Hills 

MINNESOTA  Gabbert's,  Minneapolis 

MISSOURI  'Enterprise  Wholesale  Inc.,  Kansas  City;  Lammert  Furniture 

Company,  St.  Louis;  Midwest  Floors,  Chesterfield 

NEBRASKA  Davidson's  Furniture,  Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Winchendon  Furniture  Company,  Amherst 

NEW  1ERSEY  Andrea's  Furniture,  Westfield;  BogTad  Bros  ,  Patterson;  Bnelle 

Furniture  &  Intenors,  Brielle;  Classic  Interiors,  Succasunna;  Dover  Furniture, 

Paramus;  Dover  Furniture,  Springfield;  Dover  Furniture,  Wayne;  Hunterdon  Home 

Furnishings,  Remington;  Lloyd's  Furniture,  Somerville;  Middletown  Interiors, 

Middletown;  Nassau  Intenors,  Pnnceton;  Valley  Furniture  Shop,  Watchung,  White 

House  Furniture,  Fairview;  Zeigner's  of  Summit,  Summit 

NEW  YORK  Bayles  Furniture  Company,  Rochester;  Gardner  Furniture  Company, 

Buffalo;  Gensel's  Gallery,  Mineola,  Intenors  bv  Atlantic,  Farmingdale;  L.  &  J.G. 

Sticklev,  Manlius;  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York;  Mayfair  Inc.,  Albany;  Nelson  Ellis 

Wayside  Furniture,  Binghamton,  Simon's  Furniture,  Queens;  *V.  Caiati  &  Sons  Inc., 

Hartsdale 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Country  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point;  Jones  Brothers  of 

Raleigh,  Raleigh;  Luxury  Interiors  &  Crafts,  Gastonia;  Painter's  West  End  Furniture 

Shoppe,  Winston-Salem;  Rhoney  Furniture  House,  Hickory;  Tysinger  Furniture 

House,  Thomasville 

OHIO  Brewster-Stroud,  Chagrin  Falls;  Roberds,  West  Carrollton,  WB.  Meier 

Furniture  Inc.,  Cincinnati;  VV  Levy  Furniture  Company,  Cleveland 

OREGON  Paul  Schatz  Furniture,  Tualatin 

PENNSYLVANIA  Hendnxon's  Furniture,  Furlong;  Schoen's,  Allentown; 

Today's  Home,  Pittsburgh;  Town  &  Country,  Wilkes-Barre 

RHODE  ISLAND  Roitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  Old  Colony  Furniture  Company,  Greenville 

TENNESSEE  Bradford  Showroom,  Memphis;  Fowler's  Carolina  Furniture 

Plantation,  Chattanooga;  Fowler's  West  End  Furniture,  Knoxville,  Tarkington 

Showroom,  Nashville 

TEXAS  *Bunch  &  Shoemaker  Inc.,  Houston;  Cagle  Bros  ,  Lubbock;  Ellison's,  Fort 

Worth;  Knox-Goodfellow  Interiors,  Dallas;  Louis  Shanks  of  Texas,  Austin;  Suniland 

Furniture,  Houston;  *Theo's  Inc.,  Dallas 

VIRGINIA  Leather  Interiors,  Fairfax 

WASHINGTON  Bel-Square  Furniture,  Bellevue 

CANADA  The  Common  Market,  London,  Ontario;  Julie's,  Mississauga,  Ontario; 

*Supenor  Fine  Furniture,  Toronto,  Ontano 
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Bold  listings  denote  Gallerie  La  Barge. 
*To  the  Trade 
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HOUSE  &  GARDE 


nd  what  to  your 
wondering  eyes  should 
appear,  but  a  handsome 
brass  table  and  a  gold-leafed 
mirror.  Even  Santa  Claus, 
whose  hand-crafted  gifts  are 
vorld  renowned,  cannot 
lelp  but  pause  during  his 
busy  schedule  to  admire  the 
craftsmanship  of  La  Barge. 
This  season,  fulfill  your 
joy  of  giving  with  a 
treasure  from  the  La  Barge 
Collection  of  fine  mirrors, 
tables,  screens  and  chairs, 
available  through  select 
showrooms.  Write 


f'.m*y.\ I'J'JII,  ~-i  m<\  ■■ 


P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland, 
Michigan,  49422. 
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<~£^)  Happy  Holidays!  a£ 


EFll 


•he  claims  to  read 
Rudolph  Valentino  s  lips. 

Won't  talk 

to  answering  machines. 

CTIONS    OH 


/And  what  legs . . .  Lindsay  s  legs. 


LIHDSA/ 


The    silkiest    Hanes    ever 
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ARTFUL  PRESENTS 

By  Alexander  Cockburn 


GARDENS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  VILLAS 

by  Marella  Agnelli 

in  association  with  Luca  Pietromarchi, 

Robert  Emmett  Bright,  and  Federico  Forquet 

Rizzoli,224pp.,$50 

THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE  GARDEN 
by  Gervase  Jackson-Stops  and  James  Pipkin 
New  York  Graphic  Society/ 
Little,  Brown,  223  pp.,  $35 

The  oddest  garden  in  the  collection  of 
which  Marella  Agnelli  is  the  author  en 
titre  is  the  Villa  Pucci  where  the  de- 
signer decided  in  1970  that  he  was 
tired  of  looking  at  the  traditional  array 
of  flower  beds  and  fountains  in  front  of 
his  austere  fourteenth-century  man- 
sion and  substituted  a  lawn  tiered  in 
broad  shallow  steps.  It  comes  as  some- 
thing of  a  relief  after  all  the  pages  of 
variegated  floral  glory,  ranging  from 
the  Borromean  Islands  so  despised  by 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  the  romantic 
idyll  of  the  Caetani  family  at  Ninfa.  The 
Country  House  Garden  similarly  con- 
tains few  surprises  though  the  colors 
have  greater  assurance,  as  in  the  mad 
russet  and  magenta  glare  of  the 
wall  garden  on  page  12 1 . 


*©* 


HANUMAN  BOOKS 
Series  1  and  2,  including  titles  by 
Francis  Picabia,  Henri  Michaux, 
John  Ashbery,  $25  a  series,  $4  ea. 

Various  tiny  booklets  apt 
for  the  vest  pocket  {Ax/a 
by23/t  inches),  copublished 
by  Raymond  Foye  and 
Francesco  Clemente.  Print- 
ed in  Madras  in  a  tiny  for- 
mat reserved  for  religious 
or  philosophical  texts  in 
southern  India,  they  are 
pleasant,  represent  no 
great  financial  commit- 
ment, and  are  evocative  of 
the  purity  of  intention  of 
the  small  press  —  and 
worth  a  detour.  And  who 
knows,  their  slight  dimen- 
sions might  be  an  augury 
of  the  weight  books  will 
have  in  our  culture  in  the 
century  to  come. 

LOST  HOLLYWOOD 

by  Jack  Woody 

Twin  Palms  Publishers,  144  pp.,  $50 

In  this  wonderful  collection  of  studio 
publicity  photographs  made  between 
1916  and  1933  Jack  Woody  takes  as  his 
paradigm  his  grandmother,  Helen 
Twelvetrees,  a  star  born  in  Her  Man 
(1930),  forgotten  by 
the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade, and  dead  of  bar- 
biturates  twenty 
years  later.  "Her 
portrait,"  says 
Woody,  "can  be 
purchased  at  the 
memorabilia  shops 
along  Hollywood's 
side  streets.  These 
shops  are  the  haunts 
of  the  true  Holly- 
wood fan.  They  sort 
through  file  cabinets 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP   COUNTRY  HOUSE  BOOK. 
LOST  HOLLYWOOD   BIEDERMEIER.  HANUMAN  SERIES 
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and  cardboard  boxes,  selecting  from 
what  remains  of  Hollywood's  great 
photographic  legacy.  Many  of  the  films 
and  faces  they  reveal  here  are  lost  and 
forgotten,  others  are  not  as  we  remem- 
ber them."  Woody  here  presents  some 
seventy  relics  from  these  boxes. 

The  quality  of  photographic  work 
by  George  Hurrell,  Edward  Weston, 
Eugene  Robert  Richee,  Clarence  Sin- 
clair Bull,  Henry  Waxman,  Baron 
Adolf  de  Meyer,  and  the  others  was  of- 
ten extraordinary.  Working  with  8-by- 
10  equipment,  they  would  search  hour 


Above  left:  Fruit 
trees  in  bloom  at 
Penshurst  Place, 
Kent.  Above:  Joan 
Crawford,  1932.  Far 
left:  Ashbery  and 
Wieners  covers. 
Left:  Viennese 
Biedermeier  chairs. 
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BERGDORF  GOODMAN 
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MONT 
BLANC 


HE    ART    OF    WRITING 


MONTBLANC 
THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


MASTERPIECE 

(Known  the  world  over  as  "Meisterstuck") 

-  the  pride  of  the  MONTBLANC  Collection  -  is  probably 

the  most  famous  writing  instrument  of  our  times.  Representing 

the  best  in  design,  it  combines  technical  excellence  and 

perfect  styling  -  from  the  piston-filling  system  to  the  14  carat 

gold  nib  and  the  gold-plated  fittings. 

MONTBLANC  MEISTERSTUCK  -  a  classic  of  the  future. 
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sive  U.S.  and  Canadian  Representative 
KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH.  INC. 
100  North  St.,  Bloomsbury,  NJ  08804 
(201)479-4124 


In  Canada  1815  Meyerside  Dr., 

Mississauga,  Ont.  L5T  1G3 

(416)671-0696 


upon  hour  with  complex  sets  and  light 
ing  for  the  essence  of  each  aspirant  01 
established  star.  Woody's  textura 
commentary  has  a  Balzacian  lilt:  Mae 
Murray,  whose  tryst  with  Valentino  in 
Paris  brought  that  city  to  its  knees,  fi- 
nally arrested  in  New  York  for  vagran- 
cy; Gwili  Andre,  one  of  the  first  great 
fashion  models,  burned  to  death  in  her 
Venice  Beach  apartment  as  firemen 
scattered  her  magazine  covers  and 
photographs  on  the  surrounding 
lawns;  Johnny  Weissmuller  lowered 
into  his  grave  as  a  tape  recording 
played  his  famous  Tarzan  yell.  There 
are  some  particularly  entrancing  pho- 
tographs of  Carole  Lombard  and  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich.  Joan  Crawford  admirers 
will  enjoy  comparing  the  pre-Craw- 
ford  Crawford  made  by  Ruth  Harriet 
Louise  circa  1927  with  the  Crawford  of 
Hurrell,  made  in  1932. 

BIEDERMEIER  PAINTING,  1815-1848 

by  Geraldine  Norman 

Thames  &  Hudson,  192  pp.,  $-45 

BIEDERMEIER 

by  Angus  Wilkie 

Abbeville  Press,  216  pp.,  $49.95 

The  goody-goody  qualities  in  Bieder- 
meier  painting  make  it  necessary  to 
take  the  stuff  in  brief  doses;  otherwise 
the  small-town  good  manners  send  the 
eyelids  slipping  down  into  reposeful 
oblivion.  Ms.  Norman  remarks  that 
"realism,  the  faithful  and  objective 
rendering  of  nature,  is  the  essence  of 
Biedermeier  painting" — but  this  real- 
ism was,  often  as  not,  vitiated  by  ap- 
palling sentimentality  or  priggishness 
of  the  sort  one  might  expect  in  the 
years  of  reaction  between  1815  and 
1848.  Representative  of  this  Ur-Dis- 
neyism  is  the  Viennese  painter  Peter 
Fendi's  noxious  Evening  Prayers  or 
the  Munich  painter  Carl  Spitzweg's 
The  Poor  Poet,  which  could  easily 
have  come  out  of  the  Disney  studio 
sometime  in  the  late  1930s  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  both  Bieder- 
meier and  Disney  thought  mistook 
a  saccharine  literalism  for  truth  to 
nature. 

This  oppressive  sense  of  bad  faith 
diminishes  with  Angus  Wilkie's  hand- 
some scholarly  presentation  of  Bieder- 
meier furniture  and  objects,  since 
those  expanses  of  pale  veneer  make 
less  claim  on  one's  good  nature  and  the 
craftsmanship  did  not  require  the  glue 
of  pathos. 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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.'ECORATIVE  ARTS* 

Choice  Selection  of  Rare  and  Unusual  Objects 
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Garrick  C.  Stephenson 

50  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)  753-2570 

One  of  a  Pair  of  Rare  Empire 
Mahogany  Benches 


Marvin  Alexander,  Inc. 

315  East  62nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)838-2320 

Pair  Sevres  Vases.  Iron  Console 


John  Rosselli,  Ltd. 

255  East  72nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)737-2252 

Ivcry  Candlesticks  from  our 
I  Collection  of  Accessories 


The  Chinese  Porcelain  Co. 

25  East  77th  Street-3rd  Floor 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
(212)628-4101 

Pair  of  Famille-Rose  Court  Ladies 


William  Doyle  Galleries 

175  East  87th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10128 

(212)427-2730 

Auction  of  Americana,  Dec.  2, 1987 


Florian  Papp,  Inc. 

962  Madison  Avenue 
:ew  York,  New  York  10021 
(212)288-6770 

Mid-Eighteenth  Century 
Chippendale  Four  Poster  Bed 


J.  Mavec  &  Co. 

52  East  76th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)517-8822 

One  of  a  Pair  of  Silver-Gilt  Wine  Coaster: 


Graham  Gallery 

1014  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
(212)535-5767 


'The  Animal  in  Sculpture" 
An  Exhibition,  Nov.  4-Dec.  1, 


1987 


Vernay  &  Jussel 

8171/2  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
(212)879-3344 

Fine  Antigues  and  Works  of  Art 
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4ever  trust  a  man  who  lavishes 

expensive  &ifts  upon  you," 
y  Mother  always  said.  "Unless 
you  really  like  him." 

She  told  me  a  lot  of  things  about 
n,  my  Mother.  And  she  was  almost 
/ays  ri£,ht. 

But  this  man  was  no  typical  man. 
is  was  a  man  in  a  million.  A  man 
o  seemed  very  fond  of  me. 

It  had  started  only  six  weeks  a£,o 
ten  I  was  stuck  in  row  12  on  one  of 
>se  seemingly  endless  flights  that 
p  in  Guam  on  their  way  to  Tokyo. 

In  seat  12F,  alongside  of  me,  was  an 
'Ow  that  seemed  intent  on  straying 
'oss  the  armrest  the  entire  flight.  It 
s  his  elbow. 

By  the  time  they  served  lunch  I 
s  halfway  to  fallings,  in  love. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  I  saw  him 
t  about  every  day  So  when  he  asked 

to  join  him  for  a  trip  out  of  town,  it 
sn't  really  a  surprise. 

After  a  lon£,  and  leisurely  lunch  at 
emote  Country  Inn,  my  man  took  me 

a  walk  into  the  garden. 
"This  is  for  you,  and  for  our  days  to 
ne,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear  as  he 
nded  me  a  package  about  half  the 
e  of  a  shoe  box. 

I  undid  the  wrapping  paper  and 
sealed  a  beautiful  calfskin  jewelry 


box.  With  bated  breath  I  lifted  the  lid. 

And  there  it  was,  the  diamonds 
£,listenin£,  in  the  late  afternoon  coun- 
try li^ht,  the  most  exquisite  watch 
you've  ever  seen. 

The  name  on  the  textured  face 
identified  it  as  a  Concord  Saratoga!" 

"There  are  twenty-four  diamonds 
locked  snugly  into  that  polished  ei£,h- 
teen-carat  £>old  bezel,"  he  informed 
me  with  a  smile,  "one  for  every  year 
of  your  life." 

The  curve  of  the  linkages  on  the 
bracelet  matched  my  wrist  as  though  it 
was  designed  just  for  me.  And  it  felt 
solid  and  substantial. 

This  was  a  watch  for  a  lifetime. 

Admiring  the  way  the  raised  £>old 
numerals  seemed  to  shimmer  in  the 
reflected  sparkle  of  the  diamonds,  I 
suddenly  recalled  my  Mothers  advice. 
"There  must  be  strings  attached  to 
a  £>ift  as  beautiful  as  this?"  I  asked  my 
man,  perhaps  a  little  hopefully. 

He  let  £>o  of  me  and  knelt  down  on 
one  knee,  "I  was  rather  hoping  it 
would  help  £>et  you  to  the  church  on 
time." 

si  a  ■ 


CONCORD. 

WATCH 
MAKERS 

To 
THE  GENTRY, 

SINCE    1908 


FOR  BROCHURE  SEND  $3  TO  CONCORD,  DEPT.  HG.650  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10019 
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•TLAND 
and  Roddy  Martine 
s  by  Fritz  von  der  Schulenberg 
Press,.240pp.,$45 

A  trip  around  28  castles,  keeps,  houses, 
flats,  and  cognate  establishments  in 
Scotland,  richly  comic  and  repellently 
evocative,  at  least  for  those  thankful 
never  again  to  tremble  with  cold  in 
draft-swept  drawing  rooms  shirking 
the  morning  walk.  Fans  of  the  Glamis 
monster  will  rejoice  at  the  views  of 
Bowes-Lyon  HQ,  and  enthusiasts  for 
plaid  portraiture  should  turn  to  the 
fine  example  of  the  genre,  depicting 
Ewan  and  Sandra  Macpherson  on  page 
12 .  On  page  1 1 6  there's  a  very  frighten- 
ing bedroom  wallpaper  in  the  Fordel 
keep,  decorated  by  Samantha  Fair- 
bairn,  and  horror  addicts  should  not 
miss  the  section  on  Ian  and  Susan 
Hamilton  Finlay's  Little  Sparta  ("a 
pathway  of  russet-colored  flagstones, 
each  imprinted  with  the  word  'pretty,' 
leads  into  a  shady  copse.  .  .").  The 
owners  of  the  Madonna  Inn  should  pay 
a  visit  to  jolly  Pitcullo  and  the  prepos- 


terous Blair  Castle.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous bearskin  rug  on  page  92,  in  the 
famous  library  (books  snatched  by 
H.M.  Treasury)  in  Newhailes  House, 
inhabited  by  Lady  Antonia  Dalrymple. 
The  photography  and  reproduction  are 
of  moderate  quality,  but  Newhailes's 
rundownness  shines  through.  Com- 
plete the  tour  with  the  great  interiors  of 
Hill  House,  designed  for  Walter 
Blackie  by  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh. 

A  COUNTRY  HOUSE  COMPANION 

by  Mark  Girouard 

Yale  University  Press,  192  pp.,  $24.95 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  ends  up  in 
the  English  country  house  lavatory, 
next  to  Private  Eye  or  Country  Life. 
There  are  plenty  of  moderately  enter- 
taining snippets,  not  least  a  footman's 
account  of  the  grim  business  of  pow- 
dering his  hair  and  the  report  in  the 
London  Times  of  November  6,  1952, 
of  the  rampage  of  Harold  Winstanley, 
footman  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  at 
Knowsley.  Winstanley  bought  a 
Schmeisser  and  several  hundred 


rounds  of  ammunition  from  a  friend,  in 
exchange  for  a  pair  of  trousers  and  £3, 
and  started  blasting  away  during  din- 
ner on  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  November  5. 
He  killed  both  the  butler  and  the  un- 
derbutler — no  doubt  his  most  proxi- 
mate persecutors — but  only  wounded 
Lady  Derby,  thus  furnishing  an  in- 
structive parable  on  the  staying  power 
of  the  English  class  system. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY:  LIVING 
IN  ENGLAND'S  PRIVATE  HOUSES 

Text  by  Caroline  Seebohm 

Photographs  by  Christopher  Simon  Sykes 

Clarkson  N.  Potter,  288  pp.,  $35 

More  ample  and  knowing  than  the  na- 
ive Scottish  compendium,  English 
Country  takes  us  through  familiar 
haunts  once  more,  with  chapters  on 
the  genesis  of  the  E.C.H.  bedroom, 
drawing  room,  kitchen,  garden,  china, ' 
watercolor,  and  so  forth.  These  chip- 
per essays  are  interspersed  with  de- 
scriptions of  actual  E.C.H.s  and  at  the 
back  is  a  directory  so  do-it-yourselfers 
and  foreign  spies  can  pretend  to  the 


The  Oaks  and  the  art  of  fine  living  is  based  on  a  happy  agreement  between  man  and  nature  that  a 
magnificent  home  is  not  complete  without  the  perfect  environment  as  a  backdrop.  The  Oaks  is  Arvida's 
prestigious  country  club  community  located  just  south  of  Sarasota  on  Florida's  remarkable  west  coast.  For 
the  winter  or  forever,  build  vour  custom  home  at  The  Oaks.  Call  (813)  966-3661  or  write  The  Oaks, 
650  N.  Trail,  Osprey,  Florida  34229. 

The  Oaks  and  The  Art  of  Fine  Living. 
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Exclusive  fabrics  for  interiors  available  through  Architects  and  Interior  Designers.  979  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022  (212)  759-6660 


Kentshire 


Antique  jewelry  and  accessories 
in  a  setting  of  unusual  luxury  and  comfort. 

37  East  12th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10003(212)6^3-6644 


A  whole  new  slant  on  clock  radios. 

Panasonic  introduces  the  AM/FM  clock  radios  that  are  a 
timepiece  of  art.  They're  sculptured  cubes  that  come  in  classic 
marble  as  well  as  onyx  black  and  elegant  white. 

These  cube  clock  radios  not  only  set  the  pace  for  style, 
they'll  set  the  pace  of  your  day.  They'll  wake  you  up  to  music, 
or  get  you  out  of  bed  with  a  buzzer  alarm. 

The  new  Panasonic  RC-60  cube  clock  radios.  One  form  of 
art  that  won't  put  you 
to  sleep. 
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ghastly  E.C.H.  look  ("Trousers:  Es 
sential  for  both  men  and  women,  pref 
erably  in  a  brown  or  green  tweed,  tc 
match  the  Shetland  sweater  that  ma; 
be  worn  under  the  Puffa").  For  thost 
who  dream  of  nothing  but  gazing  ai 
faded  chintz  and  wet  cows  the  far  side 
of  the  ha-ha  this  is  all  very  well;  See 
bohm  and  Sykes  proudly  announce 
that  "no  other  country  in  Europe  car 
claim  such  a  record  of  unbroken  enjoy 
ment  in  country  pleasures."  The  plea-j 
sures  in  question  are  ferociousl 
evoked,  in  the  authentic  idiom  of  one! 
of  Wodehouse's  hearty  girls,  by  the 
daughter  of  Baron  Mildmay  of  Flete1 
who  once  recalled  that  "with  a  reallv 
good  shot  you  would  quite  often  see 
four  birds  dead  in  the  air  at  once,  al- 
ways shot  in  the  head — none  of  that 
flutter- flutter- whump.  Absolutely 
crump — dead.  It  was  wonderful." 

THE  NATURAL  CUISINE 
OF  GEORGES  BLANC 
Text  by  Georges  Blanc 
Photographs  by  Christopher  Baker 
Stewart,  Tabori  &  Chang,  320  pp.,  $45 

Soothing  gastroporn  for  the  veggie  set. 
Seldom  has  the  cabbage,  the  auber- 
gine, and  the  cucumber  been  seen  to 
better  advantage.  Georges  Blanc  runs  a 
well-known  restaurant  in  Vonnas,  200 
miles  from  Paris  in  the  Bresse  region  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  look  of  things 
must  have  had  Christopher  Baker  to 
stay  for  about  a  year,  since  the  photo- 
graphs run  through  the  four  seasons, 
from  fava  bean  and  pea  soup  to  broc- 
coli aspic  with  truffled  vinaigrette.  The 
recipes — potatoes  filled  with  creamed 
salsify,  ballottine  of  cabbage  with  chest- 
nuts— are  interesting  and  not  exces- 
sively complicated,  though  Blanc  undu- 
ly respects  the  traditional  but  always 
ill-fated  union  of  spinach  and  nutmeg. 
Photography  and  production  are  of  a 
high  standard,  as  the  price  suggests. 
The  hot  pictures  of  the  vegetable  puree 
on  page  39  and  fruit  purees  on  page 
182  suggest  that  gastroporn  is  moving 
into  an  Abstract  Expressionist  phase. 

JAZZ 

by  William  Claxton 

Twelvetrees  Press,  124  pp.,  $40 

When  he  was  seven,  growing  up  in 
southern  California  with  a  mother  who 
was  a  semiprofessional  singer,  Claxton 
started  a  scrapbook  devoted  to  Lena 
Home  and  Cab  Calloway.  In  his  teens 
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Esprit  introduces  a  contemporary 
bedding  collection  adaptable  to 
one's  personal  style,  living 
environment,  decor,  the  seasons. 
Luxury  percale  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, comforters,  duvet  covers, 
shams,  pillows,  bedskirts.  200 
threads  per  square  inch  of  no-iron 

100%  pure  combed  cotton. 

100%  cotton  thermal  blankets. 

100%  pure  virgin  wool  woven 

blankets. 

And  for  the  bath,  a  spectrum  of 

20  new  colors.  100%  combed 

cotton  towels  and  coordinating 

100%  cotton  bath  rugs. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

Belk's  North  Carolina 

Be  Ik's  Virginia 

Belk's  Tennessee 

Bergner's  Illinois 

Dayton's  Minneapolis 

Goudchaux's/Maison  Blanche  New  Orlea 

Goudchaux's/Maison  Blanche  Baton  Ron 

Hess  Pennsylvania 

Hess  New  York 

Hess  Virginia 

Hudson's  Detroit 

Ivey's  North  Carolina 

Ivey's  Florida 

John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia 

Jordan  Marsh  New  England 

Lazarus  Columbus 

Lazarus  Indianapolis 

Lazarus  Lexington 

Liberty  House  Hawaii 

Macy's  California 

Macy's  New  Jersey 

Macy's  New  York 

Macy's  Miami 

Macy's  Dallas 

Macy's  Atlanta 

Macy's  New  Orleans 

Macy's  Birmingham 

Marshall  Field's  Chicago 

Marshall  Field's  Houston 

Miller's  Knoxville 

Rich's  Atlanta 

Robinson's/Maison  Blanche  Florida 

The  Boston  Store  Milwaukee 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  Washington,  DC 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  Virginia 
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And  other  fine  department  stores 
across  the  U.S. 


Esprit  Bath  &  Bed 

1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
212.382.5185 


SHERLE  WAGNER  REPLACES  THE  SILVER  SPOON. 


SHERLE  WAGNER 


It's  no  wonder  today's  more  fortunate  tykes  develop  a  rather  lofty  perspective  of  the  world  when  perched  atop  a 

Sherle  Wagner  original.  Hand-carved  from  solid  marble,  its  classic  grandeur  never  tarnishes.  And,  as  with  all  Sherle  Wagner 

custom  pieces,  you  may  make  your  selection  from  a  variety  of  exquisite  marbles.  One  note  of  caution:  while  such 

consummate  style  is  not  easily  replicated,  it's  easily  grown  accustomed  to.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 

send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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he  t  urned  onto  both  jazz  and  photogra- 
phy, thereby  giving  the  credentials  for 
ncd  metier:  the  Claxton  pho- 
tographs that  have  enhanced  hundreds 
of  jazz  albums.  In  1960  the  German 
critic  and  author  Joachim  Ernst  Ber- 
endt  retained  Claxton  to  photograph 
the  U.S.  jazz  scene.  Published  only  in 
Europe,  many  photographs  are  now 
included  in  this  great  collection. 

In  its  narrative  and  historical  depth 
Claxton's  work  is  very  powerful, 
whether  in  the  New  Orleans  street 
scene  containing  Jim  Robinson  and 
Slow  Drag  Pavageau  or  the  pastoral 
composition  of  Max  Roach  asleep  at 
the  Newport  Jazz  Festival.  The  cama- 
raderie of  jazz  bursts  from  the  portrait 
of  Jack  Teagarden  and  Don  Ewell  or 
the  Gerry  Mulligan  Quartet;  its  ro- 
mantic agony  glows  darkly  in  the  stud- 
ies of  Chet  Baker;  its  desperation  suf- 
fuses the  4  A.M.  scene  with  a  sax  player 
outside  Birdland.  Among  the  best  is 
the  portrait  of  Charlie  Parker  with  fans 
made  in  Pasadena  in  1952.  Claxton  re- 
calls that  he  hung  out  with  Parker  at 


the  Tiffany  Club  on  7th  Street,  then 
brought  him  and  three  admirers  back 
to  his  parents'  home  in  Pasadena,  im- 
provised a  studio  in  his  bedroom,  and 
posed  them  formally,  remarking,  "I've 
never  seen  Bird  look  happier."  The 
photograph  is  a  poem  of  innocent  dig- 
nity and  good  humor,  jazz  with  its  most 
confident  foot  forward. 

THE  WRITING  OF  THE  WALLS 

by  Anthony  Vidler 

Princeton  Architectural  Press,  230  pp.,  $35 

LEQUEU 

by  Philippe  Duboy 

MIT  Press,  367  pp.,  $65 

Vidler's  tonic  work  concerns  itself  with 
the  way  architecture  was  imagined  and 
with  the  social  practice  of  architecture 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Enlighten- 
ment. Refreshed  by  the  rewriting  of  the 
intellectual  and  epistemological  his- 
tory in  the  past  quarter  century, 
Vidler's  supple  study  shows  how  archi- 
tecture, under  challenge  from  eigh- 
teenth-century engineers  and  other 
mechanics  of  the  functional, 


China  cabinet 

dates  from  the  Georgian  perk 

1714-95.  It's  from  the  Aston  Court  collectiof 

of  18th  Century  dining,  bedroom,  accent  furniture. 

Available  through  authorized  Henredon  dealers.  For  the 

brochure  send  $5.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  G127.  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


Henredon 


For  those  who  value  excellence 
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"thought"  itself  as  a  civilizing  and  syml 
bolic  practice  and  thus  foretold  th<, 
projects,  dilemmas,  and  ruses  o 
Modernism . ' '  Through  this  new  intel 
lectual  cartography  steals  the  enigmat 
ic  figure  of  Lequeu,  the  eighteenth 
century  French  visionary  (and  erotic 
draftsman  discussed  both  by  Vidle 
and  Duboy  in  his  cryptic  monograph 
In  his  oneiric  architectural  scheme: 
Lequeu  thumbed  his  nose  at  the  classi 
cizing  rationality  of  eighteenth-centun 
discourse  and  pointed  the  way  to  tht 
Surrealists  and  particularly,  Duboy  ar 
gues,  to  the  ludic  critiques  by  Du 
champ  of  the  rationalist  son  of  th( 
Enlightenment,  Le  Corbusier. 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURE,  1872-1922 
Edited  by  John  Zukowsky 
Prestel-Verlag/Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
480  pp.,  $60 

OTTO  WAGNER:  SKETCHES,  PROJECTS, 
AND  EXECUTED  BUILDINGS 
Foreword  by  Peter  Haiko 
Rizzoli,  304  pp.,  $85 

In  this  imposing  collection  of  essays 
published  to  coincide  with  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  Chica- 
go's first  charter  and  election  of  its  first 
mayor,  its  editor  John  Zukowsky 
writes,  "We  have  what  we  hope  is  a 
well-rounded,  though  by  no  means 
comprehensive,  study  of  the  work  of 
the  architects  who  shaped  this  flat  lake- 
side site  into  the  metropolis  of  mid- 
America."  The  architectural  history  of 
the  city  of  Louis  Sullivan  and  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  is  redefined  to  empha- 
size the  international  contributions  to 
this  supposedly  most  American  of  ur- 
ban achievements.  Among  the  many 
pleasures  of  this  volume  is  the  thought 
of  what  Chicago  would  have  looked 
like  if  Adolf  Loos's  entry  in  the  interna- 
tional competition  for  the  new  Chicago 
Tribune  building,  submitted  in  1922, 
had  actually  won.  Loos's  rendering,  re- 
produced on  page  303 ,  induces  a  pleas- 
ing reverie  of  what  might  have  been. 

Having  contemplated  Loos's  per- 
spective, the  enthusiast  for  the  Vien- 
nese Secession  can  now  turn  to  the 
magnificent  single-volume  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  Austrian  four-vol- 
ume collection  of  Wagner's  sketches 
and  drawings,  first  published  in  limit- 
ed editions  between  1889  and  1922. 
He  conceived  and  supervised  the  first 
two  volumes  himself.  Included  are  the 
plans  for  Artibus,  his  ideal  city.  □ 
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FINE  WORK 


PAINTING  A  WORLD 

Decorative  artist  Stephen  Gemberling  captures  the  spirit  of  time  and  place 

By  Elaine  Greene 


This  is  what  decorative  artist  Ste- 
phen Gemberling  was  working  on 
a  few  months  ago  when  we  spent  some 
time  looking  over  his  shoulder:  a  gold 
Greco-Roman-style  pin  made  by  the 
ancient  lost  wax  process  and  a  semi- 
barbaric,  semi-Byzantine— style  silver 
pin  to  be  sawn,  embossed,  and  sol- 
dered; a  New  York  Dutch  Colonial- 
style  dollhouse  with  stepped  gables; 
Delft-style  scenic  tiles  to  be  installed  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  apartment  contain- 
ing the  Croome  Court  faux  tapestry  in 
the  illustrations;  painted  silk  fabric  for 
the  same  apartment  inspired  by  250- 
year-old  French  interpretations  of  Chi- 
nese material  and  executed  with  the 
same  paint  formulas  the  eighteenth- 
century  French  artisans  left  behind; 
and  a  seraglio-like  bathroom  for  these 
clients  for  which  Gemberling  pro- 
duced a  filigree  mirror  surround  of 
gilded  gesso  studded  with  imitation 
gems  and  pearls  along  with  four  ten- 
by-fourteen-inch  miniature  paintings 
of  erotic  scenes  in  the  Mughal  style  on 
walls  bearing  pastel-colored  ara- 
besques and  line  drawings  of  mythical 
animals.  In  short,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  an  ordinary  marbleizer-grain 
painter. 

Naturally  the  suffixes  -style  and  -like 
and  the  words  imitation  and  inspira- 
tion appear  frequently  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  trompe  l'oeil  painter's  work, 
and  there  is  no  technique  or  art  form 
from  the  ancient  or.  merely  old  world 
that  Gemberling  will  not  attempt.  (He 
can  also  forge  iron  and  blow  glass. )  But 
he  is  firm  about  one  limitation:  "For 
me  the  world  really  ends  at  1800,  if  not 
a  decade  before."  Rarely  does  he  ven- 
ture any  closer  to  our  time. 

At  home  with  his  wife  and  son  on  the 
West  Side  of  Manhattan,  the  artist  lives 
with  real  Cromwellian  chairs  and  a 
Pennsylvania  painted  chest  dated 
1760.  He  designed  and  made  his 
Dutch-style  box  bed  hung  with  fabric 
he  painted  and  bearing  a  coverlet  he 

40 


Stephen  Gemberling  refining  a  detail  on  a  painted  wall  in  a  Park  Avenue  apartment.  His 

inspiration:  the  Gobelins  tapestries  in  a  Robert  Adam  room  at  Croome  Court,  originally  ir 

Worcestershire,  England,  now  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


block-printed.  It  stands  under  his 
trompe  l'oeil  wood-beamed  ceiling  on 
one  of  his  floorcloths  of  marble  blocks 
familiar  to  admirers  of  Flemish  genre 
paintings  and  popular  with  his  decora- 
tive-arts curator  clients.  "I  want  to  live 
in  a  museum,"  he  says  in  explanation 
of  what  is  really  self-evident.  Stephen 
Gemberling  is  proud  of  his  middle 
name,  Ten  Eyck,  and  of  the  Dutch  part 
of  his  heritage,  which  he  expresses  not 
only  at  work  and  in  his  apartment  but 
also  in  his  country  life  in  a  small  1680 
Dutch  Colonial  house  near  the  Hud- 
son River  in  New  York  State. 

Stephen  Gemberling's  choice  of 
profession  seems  inevitable,  given  his 


innate  artistic  talent  and  strength  o 
character  along  with  a  harsh  childhoo< 
marked  by  frequent  changes  of  resi 
dence  and  caretakers.  He  determinec 
to  invent  and  create  with  his  own  ham 
a  beautiful  and  stable  world,  undoubt 
edly  to  be  his  life's  work. 

At  Cooper  Union,  where  Gember 
ling  earned  his  fine  arts  degree  in  1971 
he  majored  in  sculpture  with  a  minor  ii 
architecture  and  remembers  "being  ii 
trouble  sometimes  because  I  have  al 
ways  thought  of  art  as  decoration."  A 
art  school  he  executed  sculpture  ii 
stone,  clay,  marble,  and  plaster  anc 
built  a  Japanese  teahouse  on  upstati 
New  York  property  that  Coope 
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Union  owned,  but  his  life  as  an  artist 
had  begun  by  the  time  he  was  drawing 
at  age  two.  When  he  was  ten,  Stephen 
( ...  i uberling  was  fashioning  for  himself 
an  icon  with  leather  hinges  and  Egyp- 


tian and  Babylonian  borders  on  the 
cover.  He  still  has  the  icon,  a  stylistic 
oddity  that  is  not  at  all  prophetic  of  the 
purist  he  would  become. 

After  Cooper  Union,  Gemberling 
returned  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  which 
he  considered  his  home,  and  he  began 
to  work  with  a  restorer  for  Joe  Kindig, 
the  legendary  antiquarian  whose  mer- 
chandise found  its  way  into  Winter- 
thur,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  and 
many  other  private  and  public  collec- 
tions. Gemberling's  specialty  was  the 
local  painted  folk  furniture  that  had 
been  damaged  in  a  recent  flood.  Frac- 
turs  began  to  interest  him  next,  and  he 
sold  these  eighteenth-century  decorat- 
ed Pennsylvania  German  documents 
recording  births,  baptisms,  and  mar- 
riages in  frames  of  his  design  (fracturs 
had  not  been  framed  in  their  own 
time).  Stephen  Gemberling  then 
opened  an  art  gallery  in  New  York 
where  he  sold  fracturs  as  well  as  old 
drawings,  prints,  and  paintings  for 
eight  years  until  the  building  was  sold. 

Although  painting  now  occupies 
most  of  his  time,  the  artist  is  still  willing 
to  locate  art,  frame  pictures,  restore 
painted  furniture,  and  perform  any 
other  related  chores  a  private  or  muse- 
um client  might  require.  Once  he  has  a 
skill,  he  keeps  it.  Skills  that  he  is  plan- 
ning to  acquire  in  the  near  future  in- 
clude the  printing  of  toile-style  fabric 
with  engravings  on  metal  and  the  cast- 
ing of  embossed  paper  to  simulate 
tooled  leather  for  walls.  Gemberling  is 
not  a  purist  about  materials  and  tech- 
niques; sometimes  he  will  use  the  an- 
cient method,  sometimes  he  will 
impro.ise  with  modern  house  paints 
and  even  Craypas,  if  he  is  sure  the  fin- 
ish will  be  stable  and  long  lasting. 


The  Gemberling  purism  concerns 
style  and  period.  He  disapproves  of  us- 
ing New  England  stenciling  in  a  South- 
ern house  or  nineteenth-century 
stenciling  in  an  eighteenth-century 
house.  He  felt  a  cer- 
tain discomfort  in 
following  the  Gracie 
Mansion  curators' 
instructions  to  paint 
the  large  circa- 1800. 
entry  floor  in  a  flam- 
boyant nineteenth- 
century  mode, 
although  he  admits 
that  the  much-admired  result  is  hand- 
some. When  he  painted  a  previously 
stripped  antique  mantelpiece  in  a  Con- 
necticut house,  he  had  to  present  a 
brief  to  the  designer-owner,  who  envi- 
sioned something  unsuitably  formal, 
before  he  could  move  in  the  correct 
historical  direction.  Now  knowledge- 
able visitors  who  inspect  the  mantel's 


naive-style  panels  are  "ninety  perce 
sure  it  is  authentic." 

Stephen  Gemberling  frequents  au 
tions  and  antiques  shops  and  shows  an 
has  actually  seen  some  of  his  pictur 
frames,  restored  painted  furniture,  an 
floorcloths  offered  as  unimpeachabl 
antiques,  even  though  he  always  sig 
and  sometimes  dates  his  work.  He  ad] 
mits  this  mistaken  identity  is  a  complij 
ment  but  deplores  the  carelessness  o 
dishonesty  behind  it.  Compliments  arj 
nice,  but  to  this  thoroughly  inner-di 
rected  man  not  essential.  His  perfec 
tionism  and  gentle  uncompetitivi 
nature  make  him  an  excellent  teacher 
and  he  occasionally  gives  courses  in  th< 
simpler  forms  of  trompe  l'oeil — faux 
marble  and  grain  painting — skills  hj 
finds  most  amateurs  can  master  we] 
enough  to  adorn  their  rooms.  The  mai 
who  wants  to  live  in  a  museum  enjoy 
helping  others — whether  clients  or  pu 
pils — with  similar  impulses.  □ 


Above.  A  Gemberling-painted  faux-marble  floor,  with 

mariner's  compass  medallion,  in  Gracie  Mansion,  the 

mayor's  house  in  New  York.  Left:  His  trompe  l'oeil  in  s 

tiny  foyer  elsewhere  imitates  Renaissance  cut  velvet 

above  inlaid  wood  above  paneling.  Below:  Detail  of  the 

Croome  Court  faux  tapestry. 
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THINK  PINKS 

Once  overbred  and  out  of  fashion,  the  dianthus  is  making  a  comeback 

By  Jeanine  Larmoth 


Though  it  blooms  with  roses,  dai- 
sies, and  violets  on  the  borders  of 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  on  the 
turf  seat  beside  the  Virgin  in  medieval 
paintings,  the  pink  seems  always  to 
have  been  a  secular  flower — a  flower 
more  for  wooing  than  for  worship,  the 
flower  a  gallant  might  tuck  in  his  cap  as 
he  sets  off  to  see  his  lady.  In  ancient 
hours  it  garlanded  the  brief  curls  of  tri- 
umphant Greek  and  Roman  athletes. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  robust  monks, 
their  minds  more  on  earthly  than  celes- 
tial matters,  dropped  its  spicy  petals 
into  their  wine  cups  in  hopes  of  im- 
proving the  flavor. 

While  the  serene  and  well-loved 
rose  has  rung  its  changes  decorously — 


more  fragile  still,  a  seventeenth-centu- 
ry lace  collar. 

Unlike  the  rose,  which  seems  never 
to  have  gone  through  a  lean  period 
when  its  lovers  drifted  away  or  thought 
of  other  things,  the  history  of  pinks  has 
been  uneven.  Shakespeare  considered 
them  the  "fairest  flowers  o'  th'  sea- 
son"; by  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
with  other  old  garden  flowers,  pinks 
had  given  way  to  the  taste  for  exotics; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry they  were,  according  to  Gertrude  Je- 
kyll,  "dealt  a  cruel  blow"  by  the  then 
new  custom  of  bedding  out  tender 
greenhouse  plants  in  summer. 

Fortunately  the  pink's  moment  has 
come  again.  "In  the  next  five  years," 


Pinks  are  heavy  on  charm,  yet  unas- 
suming. They  have  scent;  they  re  cot- 
tage garden  flowers — and  that's 
romantic,  that  appeals  now."  In  En-I 
gland,  William  Rickaby,  managing  di-| 
rector  of  Allwood  Brothers,  Hassocks,! 
West  Sussex,  renowned  growers  of] 
carnations  and  pinks,  remarks,  "Ten 
years  ago  people  wanted  anythingl 
modern.  Now  they  are  interested  in  the] 
old  varieties  from  the  eighteenth  and| 
nineteenth  centuries." 

A  member,  with  carnations  and| 
sweet  William,  of  the  genus  Dianthus, ! 
the  pink  is  difficult  to  define.  Facts  are] 
few;  and  even  those  are  arguable:  five- 
petaled;  single,  semidouble,  or  double; 
toothed  or  pinked;  a  descendant  of  Di- 


Dianthus  'Brympton  Red' 

a  lady,  not  a  sprite — the  pink  has  dart- 
ed the  length  of  Europe,  J;sguising  it- 
self as  a  clown  or  harleq  iin  with 
buttons  or  ribbons  of  color.  Its  petals 
have  been  now  smooth-edged,  now  cut 
out  like  a  child's  paper  snowflake  or, 


Dianthus  '  X   Arthur' 

says  Marco  Polo  Stufano,  director  of 
horticulture  at  Wave  Hill,  "we'll  be 
seeing  more  of  them.  It  may  sound  ar- 
rogant, but  when  a  group  of  us  in  the 
greenhouse  begins  to  get  interested, 
that's  the  way  the  wind's  blowing. 


Dianthus  'Sops  in  Wine' 

anthus  plumarius  (meaning  "plumed" 
or  "feathered");  marked  characteristi- 
cally, if  sometimes  near  invisibly,  at  the 
base  of  its  petals  with  an  "eye."  "Be- 
cause of  the  hybridization  between 
them,  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
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EMIBfUEBEl 
ON  THE  MARKET  1QDAT 


"You  see  before  you  the  best-kept  secret  on  the  automotive  market  today." 

-  Motor  Trend  /May 

"In  every  category ...  the  Peugeot  505  Turbo  Wagon  redefines  the  term  stati 
wagon.  It's  fun  to  drive  -  quick,  responsive,  good  handling,  something  of  a  presti 
car,  and  nowhere  near  as  expensive  as  a  Mercedes  wagon  or  even  the  Audi  5000.'' 

-  Motor  Trend /Oct. 

"Keep  it  on  the  right  line  through  curves  with  the  engine  on  boost  and  the  Peuge 
wagon  will  maintain  velocities  that  would  make  many  a  sports  sedan  cringe." 

-Mark  Tapscott/The  Washington  Tin 


J 


® 


&& 


EPT  AUTOMOTIVE  SECRET 
EGINNING  TO  LEAK  QUI 


After  test-driving  seven  wagons  including  the  Peugeot  505  Turbo  S,  Ford  Taurus, 
Ji  5000S,  Oldsmobile  Cutlass  Cera,  Renault  Medallion,  Volvo  740  Turbo  and  the 
rcedes-Benz  300TD)  "...  none  of  the  cars  offered  as  pleasant  a  ride  as  the 

geot  Turbo  S."  -  Changing  Times  Magazine 

'. . .  a  station  wagon  with  92.5  cubic  feet  of  cargo  capacity,  the  largest  of  any 

)Orted  wagon  sold  in  the  U.S."  -  New  Jersey  Monthly  / March  '86 

'Most  of  the  time,  and  especially  when  the  turbo  engine  is  surging  toward  its 
)0-rpm  redline,  your  face  will  be  set  in  a  grin." 

And  evaluating  the  Turbo  S  as  a  value  for  the  money) "...  you  saved  enough  on 
price  of  a  Mercedes-Benz  to  put  your  kid  through  a  year  of  Harvard " 

-  Automobile  Magazine  /Aug.  '86 


Besides  the  backing  of  these  automotive  experts,  every 
Peugeot  Turbo  S  wagon  is  backed  by  a  5-year/50,000- 
mile  powertrain  limited  warranty.  And  arguably  the  best 
roadside  assistance  plan  available:®! 

So  why  not  call  1-800-447-2882  for  the  name  of  the 
Peugeot  dealer  nearest  you  and  arrange  to  test  drive 
the  Turbo  S  wagon.  But  hurry.  Because  like  the  Turbo  S 
wagon,  good  news  travels  fast. 

"AAA  services  are  available  at  participating  AAA  offices  throughout  the  USA  and  Canada.  Membership  sublet 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  AAA. 


NOTHING  ELSE  FEELS  LIKE  IT.1 


between  a  pink  and  a  carnation,"  says 
F.  R.  McQuown  in  Carnations  and 
Pinks  "In  practice,  as  in  the  case  of 
good  port  and  good  sherry,  there  is  no 
doubt.  If  they  arc  both  bad  enough, 
there  probably  is  no  difference."  For 
him  good  garden  pinks  retain  a  "light- 
ness and  daintiness  which  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  a  carnation." 


GARDEN  PLEASURES 


dar  pink  (D.  gratianopolilanus).  This 
pink,  Winchester  points  out,  forms  an 
evergreen  mat  that  makes  it  an  excel- 
lent ground  cover,  a  delight  festooning 
a  rock  garden,  and,  since  it  is  more 
amenable  to  "direction"  than  other 
pinks,  an  admirable  part  of  the  knot 
garden. 

Despite  the  pink's  identification 


Dianthus  alpinus.  All  illustrations  are  by  Charles  Stitt  from  the  1988  edition  of 
The  Dianthus  by  Will  Ingwersen.  Courtesy  Sagapress. 


The  reason  for  the  pink's  return  to 
fashion  at  this  point  is  much  the  same 
as  the  reason  that  chintz  flourishes  in 
the  living  room  and  the  Cavalier  King 
Charles  spaniel  on  the  hearth:  the 
sense  of  security,  there  for  the  borrow- 
ing, built  into  the  British  tradition.  In 
old  English  gardens  pinks  nestled  at 
the  feet  of  roses,  spilled  over  the  edges 
of  herbaceous  borders,  tufted  between 
the  flags  of  stone  paths,  and  tumbled 
over  rocks  in  rock  gardens. 

What  made,  and  makes,  such  a  vari- 
ety of  roles  possible  is  not  only  the 
charm  of  the  flowers  but  also  the 
leaves.  Sometimes  grass  green,  some- 
times silvery,  sometimes  bluish,  the 
slender  bladelike  leaves  pile  up  in  neat 
little  tuffets  or  dense  cushions.  Landon 
Winchester,  staff  horticulturist  at 
White  Flower  Farm,  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, gives  as  an  example  of  such 
useful  .md  versatile  behavior  the  Ched- 


with  the  English  garden,  few  if  any  are 
native  to  England.  Brought  by  the  Nor- 
mans deliberately  or  by  chance  on  the 
Caen  stone  shipped  for  their  churches 
and  castles,  the  first  pinks  may  have  ar- 
rived during  the  Conquest.  Long  after 
that  date,  Dutch,  French,  and  German 
growers  are  thought  to  have  continued 
to  be  the  principal  suppliers. 

By  1629,  however,  the  tide  was  at 
least  starting  to  turn,  and  botanist  John 
Parkinson  could  list  thirty  varieties  of 
gillyflowers,  or  pinks,  growing  in  En- 
gland. But  while  its  sumptuous  and  de- 
manding cousin,  the  carnation,  was 
being  potted  up  or  coddled  by  such 
dainty  hands  as  those  of  Henriette  of 
France  in  the  garden  at  Whitehall,  the 
pink  was  left  to  wander  about  on  its 
own  in  small  gardens  or  to  mind  its 
manners  in  large  ones.  "Pinks  are  of 
many  sorts  and  of  little  esteem,"  wrote 
John  Rea  haughtily  in  1676.  "They  only 


serve  to  set  the  sides  of  borders  in  spa 
cious  gardens,  and  some  of  them  for 
posies,  mixed  with  the  beds  of  Damask 
Roses." 

True,  no  grand  effects  could  be 
achieved  in  garden  or  vase  with  the 
small,  often  raggedy  blossoms  that,  in 
their  vigor,  could  burst  the  calyxes 
confining  their  petals.  Their  moment 
of  bloom  was  brief.  But  in  addition  to 
their  scent  and  hardiness,  self-con- 
tained and  evergreen  growth,  two  oth- 
er characteristics — of  being  easy  to 
hybridize  and  frequently  coming  up 
splashed,  pounced,  or  patterned  with 
color — were  bringing  pinks  nearer 
their  hour  of  highest  prizing. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  as  the  fashionable  were  averting, 
their  glances  from  the  common,  the 
muslin  weavers  of  Paisley,  hardwork 
ing,  clean-living  Scots,  like  other  work 
ers  of  the  new  industrial  age,  were 
taking  keen  interest  in  the  "ordinary" 
flowers  of  their  gardens. 

From  spring  onward  the  weavers 
met  every  few  weeks  in  the  local  public 
house  and,  as  the  season  progressed 
made  the  benches  bright  with  their 
auriculas,  gold-laced  polyanthuses, 
feathered  tulips,  picotee  carnations 
and  pinks.  How  they  achieved  their  re- 
sults were  well-guarded  secrets.  When 
asked  his  methods  for  producing  such 
splendid  flowers,  one  old  grower  is 
said  to  have  replied,  "My  friends* 
would  never  ask  me,  and  others  I 
would  not  tell." 

Of  the  varieties  of  pinks  they  bred, 
the  laced  pink  is  the  one  most  closely 
associated  with  the  weavers.  Produced 
in  about  1770  in  the  south  of  England 
by  a  grower  named  Major,  the  laced 
pink  was  the  only  flower,  other  than 
the  rare  polyanthus,  with  this  lace  type 
of  marking.  In  lacing,  ribbons  of  rich 
color,  on  a  background  of  white  or 
pink,  follow  the  outer  edges  of  the  pet- 
als, repeating  the  color  of  the  flower's 
eye.  At  the  height  of  the  craze  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  special  pinks 
shows  made  florists  strain  after  ever 
greater  perfection.  The  shows'  rules  re- 
quired that  the  flower  be  symmetrical; 
its  lacing  smooth-flowing  over  round- 
ed, not  notched,  petals  and  of  the 
deepest  possible  crimsons,  velvety  pur- 
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''CONSTRUCTING  A  SCALE  MODEL  IS  ONLY 
ONE  OF  MY  MANY  SECRETS  AND  TECHNIQUES/ 


etmes 
you  how  I  create 
beautiful  paneled 
rooms.  Send  for 
my  video  tape." 
($20  refundable) 


ANTHONY  LOMBARDO,  PRES.,  ARCHITECTURAL  PANELING  INC. 

*79  Third  Avenue,  D&D  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  371-9632-3 
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pies,  or  chocolate  on  a  spotless  whitd 
background. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  fanta 
sies  into  which  the  weavers  had  pourec 
their  art  were  gone.  All  that  remainec 
were  botanical  drawings  of  flowers  a; 
exquisitely  designed  as  the  stained 
glass  rose  windows  at  Chartres  and  list; 
of  names,  dashingly  patriotic,  stouth 
republican — Wellington,    Waterloo 
Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Repeal,  Indepen 
dence.  Commenting  on  their  disap 
pearance,  grower  Montagu  C.  All 
wood  asserted  in  1926  that  the  Paisley 
weavers'  pinks  were  ruined  because 
they  were  shown.  "They  became  the 
rage;  then  weakened  by  their  inbreed- 
ing they  became  despised." 

It  was  Allwood  himself  who  effec- 
tively saved  the  pink  for  the  garden.  By 
crossing  the  sturdy  old  garden  pink 
with  the  perpetual  carnation,  he  was 
able  to  combine  the  familiar  dwarf 
habit  and  scent  of  the  pink  with  the 
more  frequent  flowering  of  the  carna- 
tion. It  was  Allwood,  too,  who  pro-: 
duced  ravishing  twentieth-century 
reproductions  of  laced  pinks,  such  as 
crimson-on-rose  'Laced  Joy'  and  crim- 
son-on-white 'Laced  Prudence',  both 
of  which  Allwood  Brothers  still  raises 
today. 

But  only  seed  is  available  from  En- 
gland, and  pinks,  alas,  do  not  breed 
true:  the  seed  gives  mixed  results  much 
like  a  litter  of  hybrid  kittens.  Besides 
White  Flower  Farm,  Wayside  Gardens 
in  Hodges,  South  Carolina,  and 
Thompson  &  Morgan  in  Jackson,  New 
Jersey,  are  some  of  the  American  grow- 
ers who  offer  species  pinks  or  modern 
versions  of  the  old  garden  pinks.  With 
them,  the  gardener,  trowel  in  hand — 
and  with  gardeners  William  Robin- 
son, Gertrude  Jekyll,  and  Vita  Sack- 
ville-West  for  companions — can  find 
his  way  through  the  gardens  of  the 
past  to  his  garden  of  today.  A  nook, 
a  terrace,  a  cluster  of  rocks,  a  bare 
bit  of  earth,  covered  with  piquant- 
scented  or  cheery-faced  pinks,  will 
give  the  same  quiet  delight  it  has  giv- 
en gardeners  and  their  guests  for  cen- 
turies. 

William  Robinson  had  it  right,  of 
course:  "A  man  who  makes  a  garden 
should  have  a  heart  for  plants  that  have 
the  gift  of  sweetness  as  well  as  beauty  of 
form  or  colour,  "d 
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TREAMS  OF  COLOR 
Trim  a  lampshade,  hang  a  picture,  or 
wrap  a  gift  with  ribbons  from  Bloom- 
ers, a  shop  brimming  with  streamers, 
right,  in  a  wide  range  of  fabrics  and  col- 
ors— from  wire-edged  French  taffeta  to 

metallic  silk,  from 
polka  dots  to  varie- 
gated hues.  Call  or  write  the 
store  to  describe  the  material 
you  want,  and  Bloomers  will 
send  samples.  From  lOtf  to 
$30  a  yard  at  Bloomers,  346 
Presidio  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94115,  (415)  563-3266. 

RIGID  AND  RIGHT 
Shaker  by  June  Sprigg  and 
David  Larkin  (Stewart,  Ta- 
bori  &  Chang,  $45 )  tells  of  the 
communal  religious  society 
founded  in  America  by  Ann 
Lee  in  1774.  Shaker  life  and 
work  are  of  a  piece,  rigid  and 
simple,  carefully  wrought  and 
Utopian  in  aim.  Not  only  their 
objects — handmade  baskets, 
boxes,  brooms,  rocking 
chairs,  and  silk  kerchiefs — 
but  their  architecture,  as  in 
the  two  spiral  wooden  stair- 
cases, above,  distill  an  American  essence  in  design  that 
has  changed  little  over  200  years.  Though  their  num- 
bers have  dwindled,  Shaker  vision  remains,  document- 
ed here  in  photos  by  Michael  Freeman. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  THE  TYPE 

There  may  never  be  enough  of  it,  but  keeping  track  of 
time  has  become  a  definitive  fashion  statement  and  a 
project  eagerly  undertaken  by  a  variety  of  designers. 
The  Sointu  de  Stijl  watch  below,  by  design  director 
Lloyd  Ziff  for  Sointu  USA  is  a  collage  of  numbers  taken 
from  Dutch  posters  of  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties.  Swiss-made 
watch  has  black  calfskin 
strap.  $200.  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  New  York; 
Storehouse  at  Lenox 
Square,  Atlanta;  Aeri- 
al, San  Francisco. 
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AMERICAN  WILD 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  devo- 
tion to  American  wildflowers  has  in- 
spired fourteen  fabric  and  wallpaper  designs  by 
Hinson.  Fabrics  are  chintz  or  pure  linen.  Papers 
(among  them  Claudia,  right) 
have  a  washable  finish  and 
twelve  companion  borders. 
Flowers  of  many  regions  are 
depicted,  from  eastern  eg- 
lantine to  California  pop- 
pies. Part  of  each  sale  goes  to 
Mrs.  Johnson's  National   i,  ">$r  d 
Wildflower  Research  Cen-      \  \(f 
ter  in  Austin.  At  stores  or         *Y 
through  designers.  -/  \    Mj 


OLD  BLUE  Working  tinted  clays  into  a  marble- 
ized  blend  for  plates  and  pots  was  an  ancient  Roman 
art.  From  1725  to  1750  Staffordshire  potters  revived 
it,  and  the  agate-ware  technique  is  back  again — this 
time  in  Provence's  old  Roman  town  of  Apt.  Faience 
d'Apt  pieces — in  blue/cream,  above,  or  brown/ 
gold — include  a  12-inch  pitcher,  which  is  priced  at 
$1,500,  and  an  octagonal  plate,  at  $85.  A  Pierre  Deux 
shop  in  New  York  has  them,  (212)  570-9343. 
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Tiffany  designs  on  time.  Exclusive  Tiffany  clock  designs 
crafted  of  brass  in  Switzerland  with  quartz  movements.  Priced  from  $185  to  $375. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Little  wonder  they  don  t  build  cars  like  they  used  to. 
Building  a  pen  is  difficult  enough. 

Oh,  the  elegant  lines  of  the  1925  Hispano  Suiza.  Oh,  the  elegant  lines  of  the  1927 
Parker  Duofold. 

The  car  may  no  longer  be  available  but  happily  the  pen  is  making  a  welcome  return. 

We  have  long  yearned  to  recreate  this  favorite  Parker  design.  And  our  approaching 
centenar)  has  provided  a  suitable  excuse. 

Like  today's  top  cars  the  Parker  Duofold  Centennial  boasts  working  parts  that 
are  'state-of-the-art.' 

But  unlike  (hem.  it  boasts  workmanship  that  is  somewhat  old  fashioned. 

Rather  than  mold  the  cap  and  barrel  "en  masse,  we  machine  them  as  we  did  in  the 
old  days,  from  a  solid  block. 

Rather  than  (tit  the  nib  from  some  modern  metal,  we  stay  true  to  gold. 

Rather  than  slit  the  nib  on  some  new  fangled  contraption,  we  still  do  the  job  by 
hand,  using  a  blade  no  thicker  than  a  human  hair. 

And  just  as  Hispano  Suiza  road  tested  its  cars  thoroughly  after  manufacture,  we  put 
our  pens  through  their  paces. 

Upon  completion,  each  Duofold  Centennial  is  examined  by  a  white  gloved  inspector. 
II  deemed  perfect,  it  is  filled,  written  with  and  cleaned  before  being  released  for  sale. 

It  is  an  exhausting  way  to  produce  a  pen.  But,  as  with  the  Hispano  Suiza,  the  looks  and 
handling  provide  ample  reward. 
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ATERIAL  LUXURY 
Vibrant  Bengal  paisley-print  pillow 
shams  by  Barbara  de  Wolfe  Designs 
are  available  in  four  dramatic  col- 
ors, left,  in  satin- 
stitched  cotton 
sateen.  Her  luxu- 
ry line  includes 
bed,  bath,  and 
table  linens,  at- 
home  wear,  closet 
and  travel  acces- 
sories, all  made- 
to-order.  I.  Magnin,  Beverly  Hills, 
and  (for  shams  and  bed  linens  only) 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan. 


SECOND-CHANCE  STEUBEN 

Steuben  has  virtually  stopped  making  stemware,  but  Lil- 
lian Nassau — a  Manhattan  shop  best  known  for  Art 
Nouveau — devotes  a  whole  room  to  "previously  owned" 

Steuben.  Much  of  it 
is  stemware,  and 
some  has  never  left 
its  original  box.  Left: 
Aurene  compote, 
Trumpet  cham- 
pagne, Aurene  vase, 
Air-Twist  liqueur, 
squared-bowl  water, 
baluster  champagne, 


and  a  water  goblet  by  Steuben 
founder  Frederick  Carder.  Call  Lil- 
lian Nassau:  (212)  759-6062. 

CASTING  A  GLOW 
John  Lewis's  hematite  table,  below, 
is  a  strong  design  composed  of  cast 
glass  elements — a  black  disk  base, 
t  r a  n  slu  - 
cent  ped- 
estal legs, 
and  a  52- 
inch  plate- 
glass  top 
— laminat- 
ed togeth- 
e  r  :  For 
$7,500 
from  John 
Lewis  (415) 
893-3224. 
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FRANCO  FILE 

Developed  in  18th-century  France, 
the  cartonnier  was  the  equivalent 
of  the  personal  computer.  This  19th- 
century  example,  above,  has  leath- 
er doors  that  drop  to  expose  filing 
bins,  left,  decorated  with  marble- 
ized  paper.  $8,700  at  Yale  Burge  An- 
tiques, New  York,  (212)  838-4005. 

CUPBOARDS  AND  COOKERS 


Weighing  1,400  pounds,  the 
handcrafted,  enameled  cast- 
iron  English  status  stove 
known  as  the  Aga  cooker 
works  best  in  cool  climates: 
never  off,  the  range  is  contin- 
uously fueled  with  gas  or  coal. 
Two-oven  and  four-oven  ver- 
sions in  a  choice  of  seven  colors  have  fast-cooking 
and  simmering  ovens,  boiling  and  warming  top 
plates.  Prices  are  $5,300  to  $6,400.  The  custom  cabi- 
nets surrounding  this  Aga,  above,  are  by  Smallbone, 
a  recently  formed  company  that  prides  itself  on  En- 
glish country  looks.  Complete 
kitchens  can  be  had,  including  the 
Aga.  Query  Smallbone,  (212)  935- 
3222,  or  Aga  dealers  across  the  U.S. 

IN  THE  SWIM 

Rug  #  1,  left,  is  architect  and  painter 
Roger  Ferri's  fanciful  vision  of  how 
floor  covering  should  relate  to  con- 
temporary architectural  space.  As 
in  his  building  designs,  Ferri's  100- 
percent  wool  and  silk  rug  incorpo- 
rates a  strong  sense  of  nature's 
presence  in  architecture.  Since  1978 
V'Soske,  the  New  York  rug-and- 
carpet  firm,  has  commissioned  ar- 
chitects to  reinterpret  their  use  of 
floor  space.  The  results  are  limited 
edition  rugs  such  as  Rug  #1,  avail- 
able through  interior  designers  or 
architects. 

ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


Lenox. 


Because  art  is  never  an  extravagance. 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Send  for  your  free  color  brochure.  Lenox,  Lawrenceviiie.  N.J.  08648 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


STUFFS  FROM  THE  STEPPES 

The  ancient  textiles  of  New  York's  Artweave  Gallery 
are  in  remarkable  harmony  with  the  interests  of  contemporary  artists 

By  David  M.  Lisi 


When  you  look  at  this  blanket,  you 
see  something  more  than  just  a 
blanket,"  says  Vladimir  Haustov  in  a 
low  voice  accented  with  traces  of  Slavic 
consonants.  The  brownish  red  cloth  in 
question  is  etched  with  spidery  glyphs 
and  decorated  with  animal  and  plant 
life  from  the  jungle  as  well  as  motifs 
from  Iban  culture.  "The  Iban  people 
of  Borneo  would  place  their  newly  tak- 
en heads  on  this  blanket  as  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  ceremony,"  Haustov  con- 
tinues. "This  piece  of  fabric  embodies 
their  spirituality,  their  real  and  mythic 
surroundings,  their  culture.  So  it  is 
more  than  just  a  blanket,  you  see." 

Indeed,  though  the  Martin  &  Ull- 
man  Artweave  Textile  Gallery  of  New 
York  deals  in  textiles  and  occasionally 
objects — museum-quality  pieces  col- 
lected from  sources  all  over  the 
world — partners  Gail  Martin  and  Vla- 
dimir Haustov  will  tell 
you  that  their  second 
passion  is  history.  The 
gallery  is  different  from 
most  in  New  York. 
They  represent  no  art- 
ists, and  at  Riverside 
Drive  and  103rd  Street 
they  are  well  removed 
from  the  pedestrian 
traffic  of  midtown  and 
SoHo.  The  gallery  is 
open  to  visitors  by  ap- 
pointment only:  "We 
thought  we  could  de- 
vote more  attention  to 
individual  clients  that 
way,"  Gail  Martin  ex- 
plains. Clients  range 
from  Philip  Morris  and 
Chase  Manhattan,  to 
New  York's  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  and  the 
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Left:  Gallery  owners  GaL 

Martin  and  Vladimir 

Haustov.  Below:  The  19th 

century  Uzbek  ikats  from 

the  collection  of  Guido 

Goldman  are  shown  in  on 

of  the  gallery's  first 

exhibitions.  A  19th-centur 

northwest  Persian 

kilim  is  on  the  floor. 
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Museum  of  Contempo 
rary  Art  in  Los  Angeles 
to  private  collectors.  Fq 
these  clients,  Martin  am 
Haustov  may  track  dowi 
and  obtain  a  centuries 
old  artifact  from  centra 
Asia,  stabilize  and  restor 
a  fragile  silk  from  a  Chi 
nese  temple,  and,  o 
course,  research  the  his 
tory  and  iconography  o 
each  piece. 

This  kind  of  persona, 
attention  does  not  leavi 
time  for  much  else — in 
eluding  shows.  The  gallery  usually  ha; 
no  more  than  two  a  year,  but,  as  Martin 
points  out,  this  is  due  mostly  to  the  fac 
that  the  gallery  is  interested  in  main 
taining  a  certain  standard  in  the  piece: 
exhibited.  "If  I  came  across  a  really  ex 
traordinary  piece,  I'd  arrange  a  shov 
just  for  that,"  she  insists.  Extraordi 
nary  can  mean  a  fragment  of  cloth  de 
picting  the  Egyptian  god  Hapy,  cira 
323-30  B.C.;  a  Sino-Tibetan  silk-em 
broidered  tanka  of  the  Buddha  Ak 
shobya,  circa  sixteenth  century;  oi 
possibly  an  Indonesian  batik  sarong  b\ 
Eliza  van  Zuylen  whose  turn-of-the 
century  designs  depicting  lush  tropica 
motifs  were  celebrated  for  their  cleai 
delineation  and  pastel  colors.  Thes< 
were  all  part  of  an  exhibition  last  yeai 
of  pieces  culled  over  more  than  a  dec 
ade  by  Artweave. 

HOUSE  &  GARDEr 


IMPORTED  BY  DISTILLERS  SOMERSET  NY   NY  c   1985 
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Share  the  wreath. 
Give  friends  a  sprig  of  imported  English  greenery. 
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Tanqueray  Gin. 

A  singular  experience. 

Send  a  gift  of  Tanqueray  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  Call  I  -800-243-3787.  Void  where  prohibited. 
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MOTHER 


If  you  need  an  incentive  to  buy  a  new  car,  consider 
these:  Safety.  Durability.  And  longevity. 

Qualities  built  into  each  and  every  one  of  the  1988 
Volvos.  From  the  legendary  Volvo  240s— the  most 
affordable  of  the  line— to  the  Italian  J     -   '  780  coupe 

;h  affords  every  luxury  imaginable. 


Of  course,  those  qualities  can  also  be  found 
prestigious  700  Series  sedans  and  wagons.  The  r 
noteworthy  of  which  is  the  newly  redesigned  76( 

The  first  thing  you'll  notice  about  the  new  7 
restyled  front  end  But  once  you  start  driving 
you'll  notice  something  of  even  greater  importar 


i  are  -':wxk,!Ti  or.  780  and  760  Series,  optional  on  740  Series  and  not  available  on  the  240  Series.  £  1987  Volvo  North  America  Coiporation 


:ly,a  new  "Multi-link"  suspension  that  both 

ves  handling  and  gives  the  760  a  more  comfort- 

ide. 

iso  comforting  to  anyone  concerned  with  safety 

indard  features  like  anti-lock  braking.  And  a 

omental  restraint  system  which  cushions  the  driver 


in  an  accident* 

So  you  see,  no  matter  which  Volvo  you  choose, 
you'll  get  more  than  just  an  elegant,  well-appointed  car. 
You'll  get  all  the  quality,  reliability,  and  safety  know-how 
Volvo  is  famous  for.  VOLVO 

HOW'S  that  for  incentive?  A  car  you  can  believe  in. 
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CHAPMAN. 

LIGHTING        FURNITURE        ACCESSORIES 


For  a  brochure  and  your  nearest  interior  design  source  write. 
Chapman,  Dept.  154  ,  481  Main  St.,  Avon, MA  02322 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


In  winter  the  yak  caravans  come 
through  the  Hindu  Kush 


Formed  in  1972,  the  gallery  is  a  product  of  the  partners' 
love  of  travel  and  a  mutual  interest  in  the  art  of  the  peoples  oi; 
central  Asia.  "Neither  of  us  has  had  any  formal  training," 
Martin  laughs.  "Vladimir  had  been  traveling  around  central 
Asia  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  collecting  textiles  and 
sculpture.  We  met  through  mutual  friends  and  began  to  sell 
a  few  pieces  to  finance  more  trips." 

In  1972  they  met  Ocsi  Ullman,  born  on  the  Black  Sea  in 
Turkey,  who  would  become  their  close  friend  and  partner 
until  his  death  in  early  1987.  Like  Haustov,  Ullman  had 
been  buying  Turkish  folk  art — including  textiles — anq 
bringing  it  back  to  sell  in  New  York.  Realizing  they  shared  a 
common  passion,  the  trio  decided  to  combine  their  efforts 
and  open  a  gallery  on  Second  Avenue  at  52nd  Street.  "We 
did  everything  ourselves,"  Martin  recalls.  "Vladimir  and 
Ocsi  did  most  of  the  carpentry  and  put.  in  the  floors.  We, 
showed  pieces  from  our  trips."  And  gradually,  the  partners 
narrowed  their  focus.  Since  most  of  their  pieces  were  ren- 
dered in  a  textile  medium,  they  decided  to  show  mostly  fab- 
rics, and  what  began  as  a  storefront  folk-art  gallery  became  al 
center  for  textile  art. 

The  partners  recall  a  show  of  Near  Eastern  art  at  the  gal- 
lery in  1977  which  coincided  with  the  Whitney  Museum's 
Jasper  Johns  retrospective.  A  reviewer  covering  the  show 
compared  elements  in  Johns's  The  Barber's  Tree  to  a  six- 
teenth-century Turkish  embroidered  curtain.  Jasper  Johns 
came  into  the  gallery  the  following  day,  according  to  Martin,  | 
and  "was  amazed  because  it  seems  that  the  aesthetic  he  ar- 
rived at  independently  was  expressed  in  a  four-hundred- 
year-old  piece  of  fabric." 

Since  then,  the  gallery  has  moved  several  times  to  accom- 
modate growing  needs  for  increased  exhibition  space  andj 
room  for  a  permanent  conservation  staff.  In  1983,  Artweave 
moved  into  its  present  location  at  the  Masters  Apartments, 
3 10  Riverside  Drive.  An  Art  Deco  treasure  built  in  1929,  it 
was  originally  designed  for  artists  and  has  a  theater  and  a  gal- 
lery space  that  is  perfect  for  Artweave's  needs.  They  re- 
stored the  gallery,  raising  the  ceilings  where  necessary,  and 
set  everything  in  neutral  colors.  The  result  is  a  spacious  gal- 
lery and  curatorial  offices  flanking  a  terrazzo  entrance  lobby 
and  grand  stairway  along  whose  walls  pieces  may  be  mount- 
ed if  additional  space  is  needed.  Overlooking  Riverside  Park 
and  the  Hudson  River,  the  elegant  quarters  offer  a  tranquil 
detachment  that  underscores  the  gallery's  desire  to  be  private. 

The  gallery's  list  of  clients  has  expanded  steadily  since  its 
inception  and  now  includes  some  of  the  art  world's  most  re- 
spected collectors.  Haustov  explained  that  many  people 
who  come  to  them  want  to  complement  existing  collections 
that  would  apparently  bear  little  relationship  to  a  three-hun- 
dred-year-old fabric  from  central  Asia:  "We've  seen  indi- 
viduals who've  collected  paintings  for  years,  and  when  they 
see  an  Uzbek  ikat  for  the  first  time,  they  see  it  in  terms  of 
painting  and  are  amazed  to  find  Impressionist,  Modernist, 
Postmodernist  design  in  the  work  of  peoples  who  lived  cen- 
turies before  Monet,  Picasso,  Pollock." 

One  such  person  is  Pierre  Apraxine,  who  is  curator  of  the 
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The  most  romantic  gift  of  perfume 
a  man  can  give  a  woman 

UAir  du  Temps 

in  Lalique  Crystal 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


ionoi 

with  the  named  cyeol  a  pro 

,nal  an  historian,  and  his  i  olle< 
tion  :  'I"  pasi  fil 

with  the  help  ol  Artweave,  was 

ubje<  tofa  1986  show. 

I  ,  ame  to  the  gallery  through  a 
friend  and  was  very  impressed  by  the 
way  the  design  ol  these  fabrics  related 
io  elements  in  i  ontemporary  an 

illy  in  theii  use  "I  <  oloi  and  lini  I 
pun  has*  d  an  il  ai  from  I  'zbekistan  foi 
this  r<  a  ion  Two  y*  ars  latei  I  boughi 
anothei  pieci  and  a  yeai  aftei  thai  a 
[arg<  I  !hin<  1 1  tapestry  '  )n<  e  you  havi 
three  pie*  i  you  I  ><  <  ome  a  <  olle<  tor! 
he  laughs.  Apia  im  noti  s  thai  whal 
fasi  inates  him  mosi  is  the  ability  "I  a 

textile  to  en< pass  the<  ulture  whi(  li 

I lu<  ed  11     I ii  soi  iety  todaj   an 

is  an  i  cprei  sion  ol  individuality  bui 
i.  i  il.  .  an  i  <  .lNiniiiial  work.  Th< 
noi  made  by  only  one  pel  son;  the 
drawing,  thi  dyi  ing,  the  weaving  are 
each  handled  by  differeni  members  ol 
a  workshop  or  ti  ibe,  and  so  the  pieo 


i  •   is  a  ( < > i ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i t y  aesthetic." 
Since  the  seventies  Apraxine's  col 
I*  i  tion  has  expanded  under  the  gal- 
guidam  e  and  nu  ludes  pieces 


The  I  ban 
of  Borneo  placed 

their  newly  taken 

heads  on  this 

blanket  as  part 

ol  the  ceremony 


from  the  <  ultures  ol  five  continents.  A 
favorite  piece  and  one-  dial  serves  toil 
lustrate  Artweave's  eye  foi  the  excep 
tional— and  determination  in  getting 
it — is  a  white  on  white  ensemble  with 

origins  in  I'rccoluinbian  Peru.  Made 
eni  irely  ol  cotton,  il  was  probably 
im  ..in  t< i  diess  a  prominent  lord  foi 
burial  in  a  ceremony  that  predates  the 


Happy  Holidays! 
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Incas.  The  subtlety  ol  the  white  cm- 
broidery  ol  animals  and  mythic  ele- 
ments on  a  white  cotton  background 
provides  a  unique  and  mysterious  lrag-| 
meni  ol  a  culture  best  known  lor  its! 
brightly  colored  alpaca  wools.  Al- 
though the  gallery  was  able  to  acquire! 
the  turban,  loincloth,  padded  hat,  and 
tassled  band  belonging  to  this  ensem- 
ble, years  later  they  learned  this  set  was] 
incomplete  and  that  a  mantle,  also  parti 
ol  the  group,  was  to  be  auctioned  by  a 
private  collet  tor  in  Switzerland.  "Mar- 
tin went  to  sec  the  mantle'  to  determine 
il  it  was  part  of  our  set,"  recalls  Apt  ax 
inc.  "Of  course,  il  the  Swiss  knew  wei 
had  the  rest  ol  the  set,  the  price  would 
have  been  prohibitive."   The  mantle 
was  the  missing  piece.  "Martin  called 
to  say,  'It's  extraordinary,  you  have  tol 
buy  it.'  "  And  Apraxine  did.  The  en- 
semble is  one  of  two  known  to  exist; 
the  Other  is  at  the  Textile  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Many  clients  come  to  Artweave  not 
to  buy,  but  to  consult  their  two  conser- 
vation specialists  about  restoration  or 
storage  ol  particularly  ancient  or  deli- 
cate pieces.  "There  was  a  particular 
puce  belonging  to  a  certain  colled 
tor,"  Martin  confides,  "a  very  ancient 
silk.  II  it  had  been  Iclt  in  its  condi- 
tion, it  would  have  been  destroyed 
in  two  to  live  years.  We  stabilized  it 
with  a  cloth  backing  and  remounted 
it  on  a  frame  to  relieve  the  tension  of 
the  piece-  from  its  own  weight.  That 
saved  it." 

The  gallery's  experience  with  these 
ancient  fabrics  has  come  with  years  of 
traveling.  I  [austov  indicates  a  tapestra 
"This  I  bought  from  nomads,"  he  says 
grinning.  "In  winter  the  yak  caravans 
come  through  the  I  lindu  Kush  to  Af- 
ghanistan. I  would  be  waiting  there  at 
the  pass  to  get  the  great  pieces  belore 
anyone  else  We  have  a  network  ofl 
knowledge  that  has  built  up  over  the' 
wars      like-  a  spicier  web,"  he  assures 

me, 

And  here  in  New  York  in  the  quiel 
ol  the  gallery,  looking  into  the  park 
with  the  river  beyond,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  their  travels.  The  coarse 
fabric  oJ  a  ( loptic  fragment,  the  serene 
white Dii  white  mystery  ol  a  Peruvian 
burial  garment,  the  cool  splendor  of 
Oriental  silks  speak  a  common  artistic 
tongue  ol  peoples  and  cultures  viewer! 
can  only  imagine.  I  l 
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Henredon  andFabriyaz 
For  those  who  value  excellence 


Good  design,  meticulous  tailoring  and  superior  construction  have 

established  the  Henredon  standard  of  quality  for  many  years.  When 

this  excellence  is  combined  with  fabrics  created  for  Fabriyaz  by 

Jay  Yang,  one  of  the  outstanding  designers  today  the  result  is 

seating  of  true  distinction.  Henredon  andFabriyaz  invite  you  to  view 

their  collections,  available  through  interior  designers  and  decorating 

departments  of  fine  stores.  For  a  Henredon  Upholstered  Furniture 

brochure,  send  S3. 00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  GF97,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


Henredon 
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JOURNAL 

On  the  arts  scene 


RICHES  OF  THE  REICH 


Visitors  to  Munich  are  often  surprised  by  the  beauty  and  coher- 
ence of  its  Neoclassical  cityscape,  including  Leo  von  Klenze's  Pro- 
pylaen  of  1846-60,  above,  but  there  are  even  more  revelations  in 
German  Architecture  and  the  Classical  Ideal  by  David  Watkin  and 
Tilman  Mellinghoff  (MIT  Press,  $50).  This  richly  illustrated  intro- 
ductory survey  puts  the  Germany  of  Schinkel  and  company  at  the 
heart  of  19th-century  high-style  architecture.  Martin  Filler 


JAY 

MclNERNEY 


BRIGHT  LIGHTS, 
BIG    CITY 


HOLDEN,OUROWN 


Touted  as  the  Catcher  in  the  Rye  of  the 
eighties,  Jay  Mclnerney's  best-seller 
Bright  Lights,  Big  City  hits  the  box  of- 
fice this  season.  The  United  Artists  re- 
lease stars  Michael  J.  Fox  as  Jamie 
Conroy,  left,  an  aspiring  young  writer 
who  pays  the  rent  by  working  in  the 
Department  of  Factual  Verification  at 
a  magazine  much  like  The  New  Yorker 
and  who  searches  for  chemically  in- 
duced nirvana  in  the  synthetic  glitter 
of  New  York  nightlife.  Jennifer  Royall 


DIME-STORE  DEB 


The  life  of  the  late  Woolworth  heiress  Barba- 
ra Hutton  (Farrah  Fawcett,  left)  makes  those 
of  deb  Brenda  Frazier  and  Little  Gloria  Van- 
derbilt  resemble  June  Cleaver's.  Her  pen- 
chant for  spending  money,  marrying  often, 
and  roaming  the  globe  makes  a  colorful  two- 
part  miniseries,  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,  oi 
NBC,  November  16-17.     Gabnelle  Wwke* 


TWO-ACT  PLAY 


Italy's  sizzling  architec- 
tural scene  generates  innu- 
merable theories  and  ideas 
but  not  very  many  new 
buildings,  symptomatic  of 
that  country's  stagnant 
construction  conditions. 
Thus  the  debut  of  two  new  theaters  in  Milan  by  the  same  architect, 
Marco  Zanuso,  is  a  major  event.  First  completed  was  the  Piccolo 
Teatro  Studio,  above,  a  space  for  experimental  productions  in  a 
handsomely  remodeled  1860  theater.  Nearby,  the  Grand  Teatro. 
below,  is  nearing  completion  for  its  January  1989  opening.      M.F. 


PORTRAIT  LOUIS  GOLDMAN 


WHITE  CASTLE 


French  artist  Jean  Pierre 
Raynaud  first  imagined  his 
house  as  an  underground 
structure  with  a  trap-door 
opening.  In  1969  construc- 
tion began  near  Paris  on  the 
aboveground  fortress  with 
cool  white  ceramic-grid  in- 
terior spaces.  Today  the 
Raynaud  house,  right,  for 
now  complete,  is  a  work 
constantly  in  progress.   JR. 
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sure  ways  to  get  a  kiss  this  Christmas. 


ONEIDA 


own:  Frederick  II  pattern  in  stainless. 


ft 


ne  homes  of  the  wo 


The  ultimate  in  kitchen  and  bath  cabinetry 


To  explore  the  possibilities  of  redefining  the  kitchen  or  bath  as  a  lifestyle  reflection,  we  invite  you  to  send 
'.OO  for  full  color  catalogs  to:  Poggenpohl  USA  Corp.,  (HG)  6  Pearl  Court, 
Allendale,  New  Jersey  07401,  Tel.:  (201)  934-1511,  Tlx.:  7109909206,  Telefax:  (201)  934-1837 
Poggenpohl  cabinetry  manufactured  by  Fr.  Poggenpohl  KG,  West  Germany.  Est.  1892. 

Also  available  in  Canada. 
Available  only  through  selected  designers. 


LAURENCE  5E350M 


AUTUMN  ARROYO 


OIL 


44  "x  44" 


GALLERIES  LTD 


128  W.  PALACE  •  5AMTA  PE,  MEW  MEXICO  87501  •  505/983-9219 


m 


CORPORATION 

PALM  DESERT  GLASS  COMPANY 


25  years  of  quality  craftsmanship 
all  edges  available 

6  bevel,  triple  bevel, 

double  bevel,  OG, 
OG  b  bevel,  2  inch  bevel 
and  many  others 


Gocltfail  Tabic 

3/4  inch  glass 
chipped  edge  design 


fabricators  and  manufacturers 
of  heavy  glass, 
custom  table  tops 
(j  furnitun 


Shipped  World  Wid< 


:3 


e.j.berk eley  corporation 

75-1 00  Merle  Dr. 
Palm  Desert,  CA  92260 


js  on  your  letterheac 

Mi6o00  USA  /    800-654-5558  CALIF 
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Through  you 

Interior  Designe 

or  Architec 


The  Crown  Jewel 

of  the 

Duchess  of  Windsor. 

Own  the  most  talked  about  jewelry  in  history.  The  Panther  Bracelet. 

A  personal  hallmark  of  the  legendary  Wallis  Simpson,  Duchess  of  Windsor. 

The  woman  who  stole  the  heart  of  the  King  of  England  and  refused  to  give  it  back. 

Sold  by  Sotheby's  in  the  auction  of  the  century  that  netted  in  excess  of  fifty  million  dollars. 

Now  re-created  for  you  by  master  jewelers  using  molds  taken  directly  from  the  original. 

Crowned  with  the  sculptured  heads  of  the  Duchess' favorite  cat. . .  the  panther. 

Richly  electroplated  with  22  karat  gold,  and  hand-enameled.  And  set 

with  fierv  rubies. .  .just  like  the  original.  Extraordinarily  priced. 

And  available  exclusively  from  The  Franklin  Mint. 


[he  Duchess  of  Windsor  Panther  Bracelet.  $195. 


he  Franklin  Mint.  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

lease  accept  my  order  for  The  Duchess  of  Windsor  Panther 
bracelet,  electroplated  with  22  karat  gold,  hand-enameled 
tul  set  with  four  fiery  rubies. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be  billed  for  the  total  price 
1  five  equal  monthly  installments  of  $39.*  each,  the  first 
ayable  in  advance  of  shipment. 


ORDER FORM 


Please  mail  by  December  31 .1987 


SIGNATURE 

ALL  ORDERS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE 


MK/ MRS/ MISS 
ADDRESS 


PLEASE     PRINT     CLEfl 


state  sales  tax  and  a  total  of  S3.  I...  shippi 


idhandlini 


city/si  \n  /w 
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CHINE  DE  COMMANDE 

The  blue-and-white  porcelains  made  to  European  designs 

By  Rosalind  Fischell 


In  a  sixteenth-century  account  of  the 
French  royal  treasurer's  Oriental 
collection,  mention  is  made  of  porce- 
lain "white  and  beautifully  decorated 
with  small  paintings."  At  this  time, 
when  few  Europeans  had  ever  seen 
porcelain,  only  aristocrats  and  princes 
of  the  church  could  afford  to  possess 
objects  made  of  this  rare  and  costly 
substance. 

Although  they  were  unaware  of  the 
complex  symbolism  underlying  those 
small  paintings,  Europeans  were  fasci- 
nated by  the  exquisitely  observed  de- 
tails of  the  natural  world.  The  subjects 
included  birds,  animals,  insects,  and 
plants  and  represented  an  aesthetic 
sensibility  far  different  from  that  of  the 
West. 

Then  there  was  the  porcelain  itself, 
fine  and  smooth  in  the  hand,  superior 
to  all  other  ceramics  in  the  world.  In 
combination,  the  blue  painting  and  the 
dazzling  white  porcelain  exerted  a 
compelling  attraction. 

Europe  probably  saw  porcelain 
for  the  first  time  when  Marco 
Polo  brought  some  examples 
back  to  Venice  after  his  ex 
tended  sojourn  at  the 
court  of  Kublai  Khan.    /C 
The  West  had  no  name     ' 
for  these  mysterious 
objects  that  were  mu- 
sically resonant,  pa- 
per-thin (so  that  one 
could  see  through 
them),  and  yet  so 
hard  the  sharpest 
blade  could  not  cut 
them.  Marco  Polo 
called  them  porcel 
lane — Italian  for  "little 
pigs" — a  word  also  used     v^ 
for  the  cowrie  shell,  which     x<^SxA 
was  white  and  shiny  like  por 

celain  and  served  as  currency   \\^V7V-/}<717W 
in  China.  ^^/JJjStH 

The  Chinese  had  invented  porce-    ^s^/  7y$0X)r 


lain  as  long  ago  as  the  Tang  dynas- 
ty (618-906),  but  they  managed  to 
keep  its  formula  a  closely  guarded  se- 
cret for  a  thousand  years  and  more. 
Merchant  venturers,  diplomats,  mis- 
sionaries— indefatigable  travelers 
along  the  old  Silk  Roads  across  cen- 
tral Asia — were  deliberately  misled 
about  what  they  thought  they  saw  at 


QLOF  WAhLLIND 


the  places  of  porcelain  manufacture 

Almost  from  the  moment  foreigi 
traders  made  direct  contact  with  Chi 
na,  however,  they  began  to  impos 
their  own  tastes  and  aesthetics  on  th< 
Chinese  when  ordering  porcelain  t( 
send  home.  Shipping  records,  compa 
ny  invoices,  and  detailed  family  inven 
tories  referring  to  these  speciall 
ordered  wares  offer  a  reliable  method 
of  dating  export  porcelain. 

During  the  Yuan  dynasty  ( 1279- 
1368),  some  of  the  first  Chinese  blue 
and-white  porcelain  was  made  to  orde 
for  the  Persians.  It  is  likely  that  Persiai 
merchants  provided  samples  of  thei 
own  underglaze  blue  earthenware  fo 
the  Jingdezhen  potters  to  copy.  Muslim 
continued  to  order  special  wares,  anc 
during  the  Zhengde  reign  porcelain 
decorated  with  interlaced  arabesques 
vine  scrolls,  verses  from  the  Koran,  an< 
Arabic  mottoes  were  probably  madi 
for  Muslims  living  at  the  Chinese  cour 
as  well  as  for  export  to  wealthy  Egyp 
tians,  Syrians,  and  Persians. 

The  Western  traders  brough 

samples,  models,  and  draw 

ings  of  their  requirement 

-^y^V      to  Canton  merchants  wh< 

then  carried  them  to  thi 

potteries  at  Jingdezhen 

All  of  the  East  Indiai 

companies  hired  art 

ists  to  do  the  designs 

One  of  these  artists 

Cornells  Pronk,  ere 

ated  for  the  Dutcl 

East  India  Compan 

Left.  A  1734  design  to  b 

made  in  China,  The  Para 

sol  Ladies  by  Corneli 

Pronk,  adds  European  ek 

ments  to  a  Chinese  motii.  Re 

colored  from  a  watercolor  ii 

the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdarr 

Above:  The  Pronk  design  on  an  un 

derglaze  blue  cup  and  saucer,  Qin 

dynasty,  Qianlong  period,  c.  1740,  fron 

the  Mottahedeh  Collection. 

FROM  BLUE  AND  WHITE  CHINA  COPYRIGHT  '  1 987  BY  JOHN  ESTEN.  OLO 
WAHLUND,  AND  ROSALIND  FISCHELL  REPRINTED  BY  ARRANGEMENT  WIT 
LITTLE.  BROWN  AND  COMPANY,  INC 


Quality  time  on  the  American  road. 


he  1988  Buick  LeSabre 

iear  Maine's  Cape  Elizabeth; 
3  perfect  destination  for 
luick's  great  American 
amily  car.  LeSabre  provides 
generous  comfort  for  six 
adults,  and  a  vacation-size 
16.4-cubic-foot  trunk. 

Quality  driving.  LeSabre's 
i-wheei  independent  sus- 
pension and  new  Dynaride 
■uspension  system  enhance 
ide  smoothness,  while  giving 
'ou  command  of  the  road. 


LeSabre  also  offers  an 
available  new  3.8  "3800"  V-6 
engine,  featuring  sequential- 
port  fuel  injection,  a  balance 
shaft  and  roller  lifters.  It  is  the 
only  V-6  engine  in  the  world  to 
offer  this  combination  of  fea- 
tures. In  addition  to  remark- 
able smoothness,  this  pre- 
mium engine  offers  10%  more 
horsepower  than  last  year. 

Quality  that  lasts.  From 
its  magnetically  applied 
and  hand-sanded  primer 


coating  to  a  long-life 
stainless-steel  exhaust  sys- 
tem, LeSabre  is  built  to  offer 
both  inner  beauty  and  last- 
ing quality.  So  buckle  up  and 
head  to  your  Buick  dealer  for 
a  test  drive  today.  Surely, 
you  and  your  family  deserve 
some  quality  time  in  a  new 
LeSabre. 


GM 


The  Great  American  Road  belongs  to  Buick. 
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rasol  Ladies,  based  on 
tinese  motif.  Paintings  by 
.  >utch,  French,  and  Italian  art- 
s  well  as  engravings  and  even  coins 
and  medals  were  faithfully  copied  in 
underglaze  blue.  Biblical  subjects,  ma- 
rine scenes,  mythological  tales,  sports, 
erotica,  political  figures,  and  the  fables 
of  La  Fontaine  were  used  as  design 
sources. 

The  Dutch  called  this  made-to-or- 
der  category  Chine  de  Commande;  the 
French,  Porcelaine  de  la  Compagnie 
des  Indes.  In  America,  such  wares 
were  once  referred  to  as  Lowestoft  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  they  were  dec- 
orated at  the  Lowestoft  factory  in  En- 
gland. The  term  used  now  is  Chinese 
Export  Wares. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  China  in 
15 16,  the  Portuguese  too  began  to  com- 
mission special  pieces.  Almost  every 
carrack  leaving  Canton  for  Lisbon  car- 
ried blue-and-white  with  Portuguese 
motifs  and  inscriptions.  Wares  embla- 
zoned with  a  royal  coat  of  arms  or  a  ci- 
pher (monogram)  called  an  armorial 


were  also  ordered.  The  ewer  of  King 
Manuel  I  made  during  the  Zhengde 
reign  displays  the  king's  emblem,  an 
armillary  sphere.  Armorial  pieces  were 
also  made  for  Spanish  royalty.  Charles 
V,  king  of  Spain  and  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror, ordered  an  entire  dinner  set  dis- 
playing his  arms  and  cipher. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  Dutch  dominated  the  China  trade, 
demand  for  special  pieces  increased 
and  was  expanded  to  include  many  Eu- 
ropean forms  and  decorations  as  well. 
The  first  Chine  de  Commande  dinner 
service  designed  by  Pronk  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  in  1736.  In  all,  46  services 
of  3  7 1  pieces  each  were  ordered. 

The  design  for  the  rare  Riots  of  Rot- 
terdam plate  is  derived  from  a  Dutch 
commemorative  coin,  with  a  border  of 
Chinese  design  elements.  The  subject, 
which  puzzled  experts  for  years,  con- 
cerns an  unjust  execution  in  Rotter- 
dam in  1690. 

Porcelain  decorated  with  biblical 
subjects  ordered  by  early  missionaries 


Arvidas  High  Note 

IN  BOCA  RATON 

From  the  lush  landscaping  of  each  residential  village,  to  the  two 
championship  golf  courses  designed  by  Joe  Lee  and  Arvida  golf  con- 
sultant Johnny  Miller,  Arvida's  master  plan  will  put  you  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Patio  homes,  townhomes.  villas  and  custom 
single-family  homes  are  priced  from  $160,000  to  over  $700,000. 
Wnte  P.O.  Box  100,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432  or  call  305-997-5999. 


©1987  Arvida  Corporation   (rvirfo  Rrali)  Sales  I".    I 
Void  win  i,  orohibitedk)  lav  This  < 
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at  the  imperial  court  is  known  as  Jesi 
China.  Christian  subjects  are  often  i 
congruously  combined  with  Buddh 
motifs  like  the  symbolic  pearl  in  flam 
and  clouds.  In  a  letter  of  1712,  P< 
d'Entrecolles  writes:  "From  the  deb 
at  a  large  emporium  they  brought  tin 
little  plate  which  I  treasure  more  th 
the  finest  porcelain  made  during  tl 
last  thousand  years.  In  the  centre  of  tl 
plate  is  painted  a  crucifix  between  tl 
Virgin  and  St.  John." 

England  shared  the  enthusiasm 
the  Portuguese  for  armorial  warej 
These  were  the  finest  of  made-to-ord 
porcelains,  often  taking  as  long  as  tu 
years  from  order  to  completion.  Du] 
ing  the  1700s,  of  the  five  thousand  di: 
ner  and  tea  services  with  armori 
decoration  that  were  shipped  to  Et 
rope,  four  thousand  went  to  Englan, 
Orders  for  armorials  were  placed  e 
ther  with  the  East  India  Company  < 
with  specialized  English  merchants  i 
London  who  were  called  "chinamen. 

The  most  famous  of  American  a 
morial  wares  are  those  of  the  Society  c 
the  Cincinnati.  The  American  supe 
cargo  Samuel  Shaw  ordered  the  first  ej 
amples  of  this  ware  in  Canton  in  178 
during  the  initial  voyage  of  the  Empre. 
of  China.  He  and  the  Canton  ename 
ers  worked  out  the  decoration,  whic 
is  based  on  a  medal  designed  by  Majc 
Charles  L'Enfant  with  the  Canto 
enamelers.  The  Cincinnati-decorate 
porcelains  were  an  immediate  succe: 
with  the  members  of  the  Society. 

George  Washington  bought  one  ( 
the  earliest  services  with  the  Cincinna 
insignia  from  a  merchant  in  New  Yor 
during  the  summer  of  1786.  The  s< 
contained  302  pieces  and  cost  $15( 
not  a  modest  price  for  the  time. 

In  Canton,  orders  for  armorial  wan 
were  handled  by  the  supercargoes.  Th 
supercargo  dealt  directly  with  "ou; 
side"  porcelain  merchants,  of  whoi 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred,  an 
whose  shops  were  in  the  streets  an 
alleyways  behind  the  hongs. 

Armorial  decoration  was  applied  i 
workshops  in  and  around  Canton; 
was  painted  on  wares  from  Jingdezhe 
that  were  blank  or  only  partial! 
adorned.  Up  to  a  hundred  people,  ir 
eluding  children  and  the  very  ok 
worked  at  the  sketching  and  fin. 
painting,  which  was  done  in  undei 
glaze  blue  and/or  enamel  colors  an 
then  refired.  □ 
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DESK:  Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century, 
superbly  paten- 
ated  burled  walnut 
partners  desk. 


PAINTING:  Nine- 
teenth Century 
English  School 
hunting  painting, 
unsigned. 


CHAIR:  One  of  a 
pair  of  George  III 
ebonized  and  gilt 
open  armchairs. 


ACCESSORIES: 
From  The  Collec- 
tor's Gallery  at 
Kentshire. 


IKentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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PIENZA:  THE  REWVRD  OF  PATIENCE 

Musings  on  the  Tuscan  town  built  by  a  literate 
and  obsessive  Renaissance  pope 

By  Murray  Kempton 


Why,  at  evening  on  these  cliffs 
while  the  eyes,  dimmed  by  the 
dying  light,  search  across  the  Tuscan 
hills  for  the  modest  crest  of  Mount 
Amiata,  does  the  mind  come  alive  with, 
of  all  apparent  incongruities,  the  spiri- 
tual communion  of  Jane  Austen  and 
Aeneas  Silvius,  Pope  Pius  II,  who  was 
Pienza's  founder  and  remains  its  nev- 
er-absent supervisory  presence? 

Perhaps  because,  enjoy  the  fifteenth 
century  as  he  indubitably  did,  Aeneas 
Silvius  seems  somehow  born  out  of  his 
time.  The  eighteenth  century  would 
have  fitted  him  altogether  better,  for 
no  one  else  could  have  laughed  with 
heartier  delights  of  recognition  at  com- 
ing upon  Lizzy  Bennet's  response  to 
Mrs.  Gardiner's  invitation  to  join  her 
in  the  Lake  Country:  "My  dear,  dear 
aunt .  .  .  Adieu  to  disappointment  and 
spleen!  What  are  men  to  rocks  and 
mountains!" 

And,  since  his  gaiety  was,  like  Liz- 
zie's, of  the  high  sort  that  sustains  every 
test  by  tribulation,  a  visitor  to  his  me- 
morial library  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena 
may  find  himself  wondering  whether 
Pinturicchio  was  the  soundest  choice 
for  Francisco  Cardinal  Piccolomini's 
commission  to  execute  these  frescoes 


Top.  The  dramatic  Tuscan  skyline  of  Pienza 

overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Orcia.  Above:  An 

arcade  of  stone  columns  and  arches  in  the 

courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Piccolomini. 

celebrating  his  uncle  Aeneas  Silvius's 
progress  to  the  throne. 

Pius  IFs  had  been  a  path  with  stones 
and  rocks  enough  to  make  you  rather 
wish  to  have  had  it  traced  by  a  hand  less 


habituated  than  Pinturicchio's  to  ren 
dering  hard  journeys  as  pageants.  Stil 
these  panels  give  forth  a  rich  and  gaud) 
light;  they  begin  with  the  young  Aene 
as,  already  a  hero  while  yet  a  fledgling 
on  his  white  stallion,  in  his  slate  blu( 
cloak  and  golden  ruff,  a  rose-colorec 
corniform  hat  on  his  head  and  rose 
colored  stockings  on  his  legs. 

These  princely  trappings  canno 
have  overmuch  to  do  with  the  actua 
state  of  affairs  for  a  young  man  whc 
had  arrived  at  Siena  from  the  hill  towr 
of  Corsignano  six  years  before  wit! 
small  property  except  a  great  name  anc 
a  wardrobe  so  out-of-date  as  to  earr 
the  gibes  of  the  luckier  among  his  fel 
low  students. 

The  Piccolomini  had  been  Siena'; 
grandest  family  before  being  expellee 
by  popular  tumult,  and  after  an  un 
fruitful  attempt  to  recoup  as  a  merce 
nary  soldier,  Aeneas  Silvius's  fathei 
limped  back  to  Corsignano  and  th< 
farms  in  the  valley  below  it  that  consti 
tuted  the  remaining  shards  of  his  prop 
erty.  His  eldest  son  was  born  in  1405 
twenty  years  after  the  ruin  of  the  Pic 
colomini  and,  by  his  own  account 
"brought  up  in  poverty"  and  put  to  ev 
ery  sort  of  rustic  chore.  When  he  wa< 
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leas  Sil\ius  was  sent  off  to 

lake  whatever  advantage 

I  still  reside  in  relatives  who  had 

salvaged  more  than  his  father  had  from 

the  wreck  of  the  Piccolomini  estates. 

He  entered  the  lay  service  of  ecclesi- 
astical masters  with  no  very  lively  sense 
of  vocation,  since  his  inclinations  ran 
rather  to  humanist  than  sacred  studies. 
But,  greasy  as  the  church's  pole  was, 
there  was  no  other  for  his  hand,  and  it 
held  false  holds  and  slips  enough  to 
pitch  a  less  nimble  climber  into  the 
mud.  He  had  undertaken  his  career  at  a 
moment  when  popes  and  bishops  were 
contesting  one  another's  prerogatives 
with  special  venom,  and  his  earliest  pa- 
trons were  almost  uniformly  hostile 
to  Rome.  Aeneas  Silvius  stayed  with 
this  losing  side  so  long  after  it  was 
convenient  for  his  future  that  he  is 
the  only  one  of  the  popes  to  have  per- 
formed a  turn  as  secretary  to  an  anti- 
pope.  He  saved  himself  just  short  of 
the  abyss  by  kissing  the  foot  of  the  tri- 
umphant Pope  Eugenius  IV  and  own- 
ing up  to  his  sins  with  sufficient  ad- 


The  faqade  of  the  cathedral  designed  by 
Bernardo  Rossellino. 


dress  and  humility  to  get  them  forgiven. 
After  repenting,  he  wholeheartedly 
enlisted  and  at  last  took  the  holy  orders 
from  which  he  had  shrunk  at  some  cost 
to  his  professional  progress.  He  was  or- 
dained a  subdeacon.  Within  eleven 
months  his  friend  the  emperor  con- 
ferred the  see  of  Trieste  upon  him, 
and  within  five  years  he  was  bishop 
of  Siena.  Twelve  years  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  layman,  he  and  Cardi- 
nal Rodrigo  Borgia  executed  the  prod- 
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igies  of  sinuosity  that  made  him  pope.l 

When  he  proposed  to  establish  Cor] 
signano  as  the  third  Rome,  as  Avignon 
had  transiently  been  the  second,  there 
were  grumblings  in  the  college  of  car 
dinals  at  the  prospect  of  summer! 
spent  in  the  isolation  of  the  Tuscar 
hills;  but  there  could  be  no  quarreling 
with  it.  A  pope's  doctrines  might  now 
and  then  be  questioned,  but  his  taste 
never  could. 

He  had  been  pope  for  a  year  when 
he  directed  his  litter  bearers  to  carrj 
him  up  to  Corsignano  to  refresh  him- 
self at  his  childhood's  well,  and  he 
found  nothing  there  for  his  throat  ex- 
cept dust  and  ashes.  The  boys  he  had 
sported  with  were  either  in  the  grave  on 
tottering  toward  it,  "feeble,"  as  he 
would  write,  "and  crippled  like  har- 
bingers of  death."  Even  their  children 
seemed  already  withering  to  him. 

He  looked  at  Corsignano  as  upon  a 
martyr  to  a  detested  medieval  concep- 
tion of  life  as  a  kind  of  prison  sentence 
between  birth  and  death.  And  then  he| 
responded  as  any  man  of  reason  oughd 
he  proposed  to  rescue  Corsignano 
from  its  purgatorial  destiny  and  trans- 
form it  into  a  city-state  rivaling  the 
Siena  that  had  snubbed  even  the 
Piccolominis  and  the  Florence  thai 
had  snubbed  even  Siena.  He  turned  foi 
counsel  to  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  thai 
splendid  architect  and  even  more 
splendid  theoretician,  who  had  beer 
dangling  at  rather  loose  ends  in  the  pa- 
pal court  ever  since  the  disappoint 
ment  of  his  expectations  that  Pius  L 
would  carry  out  the  refurbishment  ol 
Vatican  City  that  had  been  suspended 
with  the  death  of  Nicholas  V. 

His  role  as  consultant  has  endowec 
Pienza  with  an  Alberti  cachet  evei 
since.  Alberti  and  Pius  II  had  a  com- 
mon dislike  of  gloomy  corners;  both 
believed  that  to  stain  a  window  was  tc 
pinch  out  the  light  and  that  to  fresco  1 
wall  was  to  invite  the  darkening  shad- 
ow. Each  had  traveled  far  enough  as  i 
papal  diplomat  to  discover  and  be  ex 
hilarated  by  the  luminosity  of  the  Ger 
man  and  Austrian  churches.  They  were 
bound  together  by  a  common  accep 
tance  of  nature  herself  as  supreme 
commander  of  the  effects  they  sought 
The  streets  of  Alberti's  ideal  were  vio 
lations  of  any  planner's  dream;  the) 
flowed  naturally,  the  way  waters  do. 

Piety  then  demanded  that  five  sixth; 
of  the  old  Corsignano  should  remain  a; 
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it  was;  the  new  Pienza  would  have 
play  itself  out  in  the  precious  litt 
room  that  was  left;  thereafter  it  wou 
be  celebrated  as  the  Renaissance's  ea 
liest  essay  on  the  ideal  of  an  urban  pi; 
when,  all  the  while,  it  had  been  the  cr 
ation  of  intelligences  suffused  wit 
reverence  for  the  planlessness  of  con| 
munal  instinct. 

Their  generosity  with  the  claims 
past  times  pinched  Aeneas  Silvius  an| 
Alberti  into  a  space  111  yards  deep  an 
55  yards  wide  for  the  accommodatio 
of  a  papal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and 
town  hall.  As  sometimes  happens  wit 
profound  theoreticians,  Alberti  ei 
joyed  setting  problems  more  than  sol\ 
ing  them;  he  declined  the  commissioi 
and  upon  his  advice  it  was  entrusted  I 
a  Florentine,  Bernardo  Rossellino.  Th 
centuries  have  not  often  noticed  Ror 
sellino  without  condescension;  he  ha 
been  obscured  as  a  sculptor  by  the  re 
spectable  shadow  of  his  brother  Ante 
nio  and  as  an  architect  by  Alberti's. 

Rossellino  set  down  no  theories,  bu 
only  executed.  And  if  intellectual  his 
tory,  that  book  of  snobs,  has  reducei 
him  to  a  standing  little  more  elevatec 
than  a  superior  artisan's,  his  shad 
could  scarcely  complain;  he  had  wors* 
travails  when  he  was  alive,  and  by  n< 
means  the  least  grievous  of  them  mus 
have  been  to  carry  off  a  grand  desigi 
within  confines  that  would  have  beei 
exiguous  for  the  villa  and  the  barns  of 
middling  farmer. 

His  difficulties  were  further  in 
creased  by  the  time  frame  given  him 
which  was  as  short  as  the  space  wa 
narrow.  Most  of  those  around  Pius  I 
knew,  even  if  he  only  suspected,  that  hi 
was  slipping  toward  the  grave.  Wit! 
time  hurrying  at  his  back,  Rossellin< 
assaulted  the  confinements  of  the  allot 
ted  territory  by  pushing  the  cathedral' 
apse  most  insecurely  to  the  uttermos 
tip  of  the  cliff  that  overlooks  the  valle; 
of  the  Orcia,  which  was  as  far  as  h< 
dared  and  farther  than  he  ought.  Bu 
he  could  not  afford  to  retreat  or  delay 
and  he  drove  ahead  to  complete  the  ca 
thedral  and  the  palace,  to  pave  the  pi 
azza,  and  even  to  carve  the  town's  wel 
within  three  years.  The  need  to  hurr 
had  extorted  penalties  that  woulc 
threaten  the  cathedral  for  the  rest  of  it 
history;  the  fissure  that  runs  down  th< 
west  wall  of  its  interior  is  only  the  lates 
of  the  intimations  of  fragility  that  havi 
asserted  their  ominous  presenci 
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through  four  hundred  years  of  inte 
mittent  labors  to  render  it  secure. 

Their  common  recognition  that  li 
held  their  master  on  a  shortening  leas 
impelled  Rossellino  to  hasten  and  Ca 
dinal  Rodrigo  Borgia  to  dawdle.  Borg 
was  too  fond  of  Aeneas  Silvius  to  wis 
him  dead.  But  all  the  same  if  the  han 
of  God  must  fall,  the  bereavemer 
would  to  a  degree  be  softened  by 
spared  expansion.  The  more  keen! 
Borgia  noticed  Pius  II's  decline,  th 
more  subtly  and  persistently  he  put  o 
initiating  work  on  his  own  palaa 
fending  off  the  pope  and  inflating  di< 
putes  with  his  architect,  Rossellinc 
who  had  no  wish  to  be  disagreeable  to 
client  whose  own  fancies  might  some 
day  have  their  own  free  play  with  papa 
commissions.  The  Palazzo  Borgia  wa 
altered  to  harmonize  with  its  neigh 
bors:  a  third  story  was  added,  and  th 
Gothic  windows  trimmed  back  to  th 
square  sobriety  of  the  humanist  ideal 
traces  of  their  original  arches  survive  a 
reminders  of  Borgia's  determination  tc 
bring  off  the  job  as  much  on  the  cheaj 
as  he  could. 

But  no  parsimony  in  Borgia's  contri 
bution  to  his  part  could  intrude  up 
on  the  pope's  delight  in  the  whole.  H\ 
had  himself  borne  into  every  cranny  o 
his  cathedral  and  rejoiced  in  a  sun 
suffused  interior  that  gave  him  the  illu 
sion  of  being  "not  in  a  house  of  ston< 
but  of  glass."  He  sat  on  the  loggia  tha 
brought  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  clouds 
and  the  curves  of  Mount  Amiata  int( 
companionable  intimacy  with  his  bed 
room  and  reflected  that  "if,  as  somi 
think,  the  charm  of  a  house  is  in  it: 
light,  surely  no  house  is  to  be  preferrec 
to  this  one,  which  is  open  to  all  point: 
of  the  compass." 

Rossellino  had  promised  to  delive 
Pienza  for  10,000  ducats  and  ended  u{ 
presenting  a  bill  for  50,000.  Aeneas': 
response  was  to  thank  him  profuseh 
for  the  swindle:  "You  did  well,  Ber 
nardo,  in  lying  to  us  about  the  expensi 
involved  in  the  work.  If  you  had  tolc 
the  truth,  you  could  never  have  in 
duced  us  to  spend  so  much  money,  anc 
neither  this  splendid  palace  nor  thi: 
church,  the  finest  in  all  Italy,  wouk 
now  be  standing.  Your  deceit  has  buil 
these  glorious  structures." 

And  having  blessed  a  lie,  he  ther 
drew  up  a  bull  invoking  the  curse  o: 
God  upon  any  hand  that  might  deface 
the  "whiteness  of  [the  cathedral's 
walls"  with  a  fresco  or  a  plaque. 
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In  less  than  two  years  he  was  dead.  And  the  cardinals  d 
camped  from  Pienza,  in  most  cases  glad  to  scrape  its  ch 
from  their  surplices.  Even  in  its  brief  authority  the  town  hj 
never  encompassed  more  than  2,000  souls;  by  1785  its  poj 
ulation  was  down  to  693  and  even  now  can  be  counted 
high  as  4,000  only  by  including  all  those  who  inhabit  tl 
lowlands  beside  Pienza's  walls  and  who  pay  little  notice  1 
the  lonely  glow  within  them. 

Pienza's  initial  effect  is  to  disappoint.  Rossellino  had  bee] 
commissioned  to  contain  a  cathedral  and  four  palaces,  or 
princely,  one  communal,  and  the  other  two  seigneurial  in 
space  that  could  scarcely  afford  air  for  half  of  them.  No  e> 
tremity  of  his  cunning  and  care  could  achieve  an  arrange 
ment  that  would  not  first  strike  the  eye  as  no  better  than  a 
agglomeration.  Controlled  and  austere  as  their  faqades  an 
the  cathedral  and  the  pope's  palace  all  but  elbow  each  othe 
in  the  stringencies  of  their  confinement.  "We  seem  unabl 
to  breathe,"  John  Addington  Symonds  wrote  a  hundre 
years  ago. 

Come  the  hour  of  vespers,  the  cathedral's  bells  hurl  up 
clangor  that  the  square's  constrictions  make  more  alarr, 
than  invitation,  and  they  are  generally  a  signal  for  the  Strang 
er's  unfulfilled  departure.  Still,  there  I  was,  weary  of  scour 
ing  the  grand  Tuscany  and  ready  to  idle  in  a  corne 
unassertive  enough  to  force  no  further  drafts  upon  a  deplet 
ed  reservoir  of  awe.  And  Pienza  seemed  as  good  a  restinj 
place  as  any  other,  because  its  apparent  failure  to  stake  th 
meagerest  claim  was  in  itself  a  persuasive  offer  of  surcease 
Its  air  was  pure  and  its  breezes  fresh  beyond  reasonable  ex 
pectations  for  August. 

On  the  second  afternoon,  unknowing  that  Pienza's  sma! 
trickle  into  the  soul  was  about  to  swell  to  flood,  I  sat  alone  h 
one  of  the  cathedral's  chairs  rather  disdainfully  tallying  u| 
the  Piccolomini  half-moons  on  its  spandrels  and  in  its  win 
dows  and  was  reflecting  for  the  last  time  on  presumptions  si 
outsize  that  they  proposed  to  challenge  the  lilies  of  the  Me 
dici  with  a  hundred  and  one  abstractions  from  their  owi 
family's  crest  in  a  church  in  a  hamlet  on  a  hilltop. 

Absolute  assurance  is  a  property  reserved  for  those  wh< 
make  up  their  minds  too  quickly,  and  I  had  arrived  at  an  ab 
solute  assurance  of  the  how  and  why  of  Aeneas  Silvius's  mis 
take.  It  had  been,  I  decided,  a  mistake  of  a  piece  with  all  hi 
other  charms,  and  one,  unlike  several  of  the  others,  that  hai 
its  source  in  an  almost  unworldly  innocence.  He  alon 
among  us  all  had  gone  back  to  childhood  vistas  recollecte< 
as  expansive  and  failed  to  notice  how  small  they  really  were 
Puny  little  Corsignano  had  seemed  enormous  to  the  boy  Ae 
neas,  and  so  it  had  seemed  still  to  the  man  Pius.  The  mo* 
sophisticated  eye  of  his  century,  here  and  nowhere  els< 
gazed  with  the  eye  of  the  child  and  conceived  as  grand  wha 
he  could  only  make  even  more  constricted. 

And  then,  just  when  I  was  most  certain  of  his  error  an> 
secure  about  its  origins,  the  supernal  light  inside  the  cathe 
dral  rose  up  in  remonstrance  and  reproof.  Here  is  a  radianc 
that  nothing  has  been  allowed  to  inhibit;  these  walls  are  a 
white  as  the  sunlight  itself,  and  to  go  from  the  plaza  to  th 
cathedral's  interior  is  to  be  surprised  to  travel  from  indoor 
to  outdoors. 

Even  popes  err  and  artists  somehow  manage  to  correc 
even  them.  Having  been  denied  space  for  the  scenic,  Rosse 
lino  found  rescue  in  the  scenographic:  Pienza  is  a  theate 
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and  the  plaza  is  its  stage  and  the  cathedral  is  the  garden  or 
side.  Inside  the  cathedral  we  are  almost  in  the  open  air,  ai 
in  the  plaza  we  have  a  sense  of  enclosure  made  stronger 
anything  by  the  cunning  and  careful  workings  with  perspe 
tive  that  suggest  that  Rossellino,  cheated  of  the  architec 
normal  freedom  with  space,  had  heroically  settled  for  the 
lusions  of  the  stage  designer. 

As  theater,  Pienza  achieves  its  best  effects  in  evening  pe 
formance.  Matinees  are  better  spent  in  the  outdoors  insit 
the  cathedral. 

The  time  that  taught  us  to  wait  the  thing  out  has  by  no 
especially  taught  us  not  to  take  our  seats  in  this  orchestrs 
otherwise  vacated  stalls  until  dusk  begins  its  unassertive  e 
croachments.  For  such  is  the  hour  when  we  watch  Rosse 
lino  confound  all  the  expectations  reason  ordains  and  local 
the  ultimate  refulgence  in  the  obscuring  shadows  and  dra 
it  forth  until  vespers  sound  like  matins  and  twilight  pr< 
claims  a  kind  of  dawn. 

Every  evening,  just  before  rise  of  curtain,  a  woman  at 
plies  her  broom  to  the  plaza,  not,  you  come  to  decide,  t 
brush  away  any  residue  from  the  tourists,  who  have  in  ar 
case  passed  without  sufficient  involvement  even  to  leave  ar1 
litter  behind  them,  but  to  offer  a  ritual  libation  preliminai 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ghost  of  Aeneas  Silvius  with  an  ey 
that,  while  never  unkindly,  might  look  with  the  gentlest  c 
censures  upon  any  trace  of  the  slovenly. 

The  invasive  night  pauses  to  paint  the  Borgia  palace  in 
black  blood  hue  that  adumbrates  murders  on  the  way,  the 
moves  on  to  turn  the  cathedral  from  a  gray  to  an  inky  silhoi 
ette  and  at  last  erases  the  palace.  The  Piccolomini  seal  vaunt 
no  longer  from  the  church's  faqade;  only  the  leaves  and  bei 
ries  of  the  garland  around  it  still  resist  the  obliterating  hanc 
The  circle  of  the  rose  window  looks  awhile  longer  at  th 
white  circle  in  the  plaza  below  like  the  eye  of  Aeneas  Silviu 
gazing. 

And  then  both  these  orbs  wink  out,  and  everything  els 
has  been  swept  to  darkness  except  the  well,  its  cisterns  gor 
dry,  the  country  women  and  their  buckets  just  a  memory  bi 
still  shining,  still  affirming  their  humanity,  resistant  to  the  ii 
exorable.  Aeneas  Silvius  disliked  the  dark  beyond  all  els< 
yet  here  we  find  him,  finally  dependent  upon  it  for  the  fu 
illumination  of  that  essence  of  his  in  which  the  domestic  s 
overrode  the  grandiose  that  when  the  night  finally  conquei 
his  every  grand  flourish,  only  his  small  touches  remain  hole 
ing  up  the  banners  of  their  quiet  and  delicate  and  home 
defiance. 

The  Bar  la  Posta  has  shuttered  its  windows  and  shut  off  i 
lights,  but  the  pensioners  still  sit  at  its  tables  talking  peao 
ably  about  Juventus's  match  with  Milan.  We  have  waite 
and  are  in  paradise  at  last,  and  the  eternal  converse  of  tr 
older  angels  has  turned  out  unsurprisingly  to  run  most  ofte 
upon  the  soccer  standings.  Their  daughters  are  around  tr 
corner,  on  the  steps  of  the  papal  palace,  with  children  j 
their  knee;  the  fair  face  of  paradise  has  no  mole  but  sexisn 

By  now  nothing — not  even  the  columns  Rossellin 
carved  for  his  well — is  visible  any  longer,  and  we  sit  su 
rounded  by  an  expanse  as  boundless  as  the  little  Aeneas  mi 
took  it  to  be.  He  had  refused  to  outgrow  the  misappr 
hensions  of  childhood,  and  he  had  rejected  the  lesson  th; 
logic  teaches  everyone  else — and  the  hour  has  arrived  : 
last  when  we  know  enough  to  bow  our  heads  and  rejoicing 
confess  that  all  along  he  had  been  right.  □ 
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STRONG  BREADS,  DARK  SWEETS 

From  Tuscan  bakers  and  Spanish  cooks 
come  holiday  specialties  to  fortify  body  and  soul 

By  Leslie  Forbes 


Every  November  when  I  was  small, 
my  mother  would  get  down  her 
collection  of  special  cake  tins  that  fit 
together  like  Russian  dolls.  They  were 
for  the  Christmas  cakes  that  she  made 
and  sent  as  presents  to  absent  friends 
and  relations.  This  home  industry 
saved  her  from  last-minute  Christmas 
shopping,  but,  because  the  heavy  cakes 
had  to  be  baked  in  time  to  send  by  sur- 
face post,  it  created  its  own  equally 
pressing  deadline.  You  can't  win. 

Panforte,  the  Christmas  cake  of  Si- 
ena, the  Tuscan  capital,  is  made,  as  my 
mother's  cakes  were,  in  diameters  from 
two  inches  to  twenty.  It  shares  with  the 
soft  turrones  nougats  of  Spain,  and 
Provence's  calissons  and  nougats,  a  rich 
base  of  almonds,  honey,  and  preserved 
fruit  that  reveals  Moorish  origins. 

Tuscan  panforte  bakers  evidently 
knew  very  early  that  they  were  onto  a 
good  thing.  They  began  exporting  it 
centuries  ago:  in  Venice  and  Genoa 
there  are  fourteenth-century  records 
of  banquets  where  "all  the  most  exqui- 
site sweets  were  served,  including  the 
classic  and  historic  panforte  from  Si- 
ena." Brightly  decorated 
packages  of  panforte  are 
seen  today  in  Italian  deli- 
catessens all  over  the  |) 
world,  but  homemade        ^  V 
panforte  is  still  best — that 
is,  if  you  can't  afford  the 
ticket  to  Siena  for  a  spicy, 
fudgy,  nut-filled  wedge 
still  warm  from  one  of  the 
famous  bakeries  off  the 
Piazza  del  Campo. 

Moorish  influences 
can  also  be  seen  in  the 
not-so-famous  bakeries 
of  Provence.  And  partic- 
ularly  in  the  sweets 
served  on  Christmas  Eve, 
which  the  Provencals 
rather  grandly  call  their 
Thirteen  Desserts.  Here 
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are  sweetmeats  that  might  have  arrived 
direct  from  Alexandria:  precious 
whole  crystallized  Clementines  and 
pineapples,  glowing  in  lacy  boxes;  al- 
mond- and  melon-paste  calissons,  a 
specialty  of  Aix-en-Provence;  pate  de 
coings — beautifully  molded  quince 
paste;  croissants  aux  pi- 
gnons — sickle-shaped  al- 
mond cookies  rolled  in 
toasted  pine  nuts;  the  flat 
olive-oil  brioche  called 
pompe  a  I'huile  that  is 
flavored  with  orange- 
flower  water  from 
Grasse;  nougat  blanc,  of 
fine  white  sugar,  al- 
monds, candied  fruit, 
and  egg  white;  and  nou- 
gat noir,  made  simply 
with  boiled  honey  and  al- 
monds. The  same  ingre- 
dients appear  again  and 
again,  but  so  differently 
blended  and  spiced  that 
each  is  unique.  Quite 
apart  from  elaborate  Pa- 
risian-style cakes,  the 


selection  of  more  traditional  rustic 
goodies  in  Provence's  patisseries  is 
enough  to  tempt  the  most  dedicated 
home  baker  away  from  the  stove. 

Spanish  housewives  do  not  need 
tempting.  All  over  Spain  in  the  week 
before  Christmas  women  will  queue 
for  hours — at  the  butchers,  the  fish- 
mongers, the  best  patisseries — for  the 
start  of  an  annual  spending  spree  that 
results  in  the  Spaniards'  ruefully 
named  Cuesta  de  Enero:  the  long  steep 
hill  of  January  scrimping. 

For  Christmas  Eve  every  traditional 
Spanish  household  will  prepare  a  spe- 
cial tray  piled  with  quantities  of  differ- 
ent turrones  and  marzipans  to  offer  tc 
family  and  friends.  Even  good  cooks, 
such  as  Senora  Maria  Jose  Sevilla  oi 
Madrid,  will  not  make  their  own.  For 
her  family  of  eight  she  will  buy  at  least 
eight  pounds  of  turron:  hard  and  soft, 
walnut,  hazelnut,  chocolate,  and  coco- 
nut, turrones  made  with  fruit  or  the 
sweet  pumpkin  paste  called  "angel's 
hairs,"  or  with  caramelized  honey  and 
toasted  almonds.  Between  each  row  of 
turron  there  will  be  plump  mazapdn 
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figures  of  hams,  rabbits,  trumpets, 
eels,  lemon-sorbet-colored  wedges  d 
candied  melon,  dried  figs,  treacle 
black  dates,  and  sugared  pine  nuts. 

At  noon  on  December  24,  Christ 
mas  shopping  for  turrones  or  anything 
else  must  be  complete.  All  shops  close 
and  preparations  for  Christmas  Ev< 
dinner  begin.  Senora  Sevilla  will  have 
appetizers  of  langoustines  and  plump 
oysters  with  vinaigrette  or  homemade 
mayonnaise,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  man- 
zanilla — that  pale,  elegant  sherd 
whose  bouquet  has  more  than  a  whirl 
of  salty  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  will  be  a 
delicate  fish  consomme,  into  which  2 
little  beaten  egg  is  stirred  at  the  last 
minute;  then  one-inch  chunks  of  car- 
doon,  served  in  the  lightest,  mosl 
transparent  of  bechamels;  or  red  cab- 
bage— shredded,  boiled,  and  tossed  in 
a  sofrito  of  sauteed  garlic,  paprika, 
flecks  of  ham,  and  pure  olive  oil.  And 
finally  a  whole  baked  besugo — rec 
bream — will  arrive,  half-moon  slices  oi 
lemon  slipped  into  incisions  down  one 
side,  tiny  potatoes  packed  around,  al 
glazed  with  olive  oil. 

The  Spanish  Christmas  Eve  dinnei 
is  a  meatless  feast  reserved  for  the  close 
family  alone  before  midnight  mass.  But 
from  Christmas  Day  until  Twelfth 
Night  all  of  Spain  is  one  big  party.  Pa- 
tisseries open  on  Christmas  morning, 
selling  delicious  little  iced  cakes  to  fill 
out  the  vanishing  Christmas  tray;  at  7 
A.M.  on  New  Year's  Day,  chocolaterias 
provide  hot  chocolate  and  crispy  crul- 
lers (churros)  for  late-night  revelers  re- 
turning home.  Not  until  the  children 
return  to  school  after  the  sixth  of  Janu- 
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ill  festivities  end.  And  then,  for 
Senora  Sevilla  and  women  all  over 
Spain,  the  Cuesta  de  Enero  will  begin. 

PANFORTE  NERO 

Chocolate  Sienese  Spice  Cake 

To  sit  in  one  of  the  open  cafes  in  Siena's 
campo,  that  great  golden  cartwheel  of  a  pi- 
azza whose  central  tower  is  so  tall  it  seems 
to  curve  toward  you  as  if  seen  through  a 
fish-eye  lens,  and  to  eat  panforte,  the  old- 
fashioned,  strangely  spiced  Sienese  cake,  is 
the  essence  of  all  that  seems  old  and  strange 
and  spicy  in  Tuscany.  Panforte,  called 
"strong  bread"  because  its  spices,  candied 
fruit,  and  lack  of  fat  meant  it  would  keep 
for  weeks,  or  panpepato — peppered  bread, 
as  it  appears  sometimes  in  old  Tuscan 
cookbooks — was  once  a  specialty  of 


wealthy  convents  and  pharmacists  with  ac- 
cess to  more  spices  and  sugar  than  the  aver- 
age Sienese  housewife.  This  recipe  comes 
from  one  of  the  convents,  with  the  modern 
addition  of  melted  chocolate. 

For  the  cake: 

5  ounces  (a  scant  cup)  whole 

almonds,  peeled 
5  ounces  (a  scant  cup)  walnuts, 

shelled 
3  ounces  (Vi  cup)  hazelnuts,  shelled 
8  ounces  (IV2  cups)  mixed  candied 

fruit  (or  cake  fruit),  chopped 

3  ounces  (about  V2  cup)  preserved 
ginger,  roughly  chopped 

4  ounces  (about  Vz  cup)  dried  figs, 
diced 

V2  teaspoon  each  of  ground  nutmeg, 
coriander,  and  cloves 


Va  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
Va  teaspoon  ground  black  pepper 
2  ounces  (about  V2  cup)  ground 

almonds 
V2  cup  flour 
V2  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  cocoa 

powder 
Vi  cup  plus  1  tablespoon  white  sugar 
lA  cup  honey 

For  the  icing: 

4  ounces  dark  patissier's  chocolate  or 

unsweetened  dark  chocolate 
2  tablespoons  water 
rice  paper  or  waxed  paper 

Lay  the  nuts  in  one  layer  on  a  baking  tray 
and  bake  in  oven  at  450  degrees  F.  until 
golden.  Chop  the  nuts  roughly  and  mix 
them  with  the  candied  fruit,  spices,  and 
ground  almonds.  Reset  the  oven  to  350  de- 
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Wish  your  guests  seasoned  greetings  with  "one 
of  life's  finer  pleasures'"". .  .GREY  POUPON® 
Dijon  Mustard.  Of  course  you  can  also  stir  it  into 
soup,  glaze  a  ham,  and  dress  up  a  salad  dressing. 

For  a  book  of  Grey  Poupon  recipe  suggestions, 
send  your  name,  address  and  $1  to:  Grey  Poupon 
Recipe  Book,  P.O.  Box  7120,  Clinton,  IA  52736* 


*Offer  expires  12/31/88.  Allow  6-8  weeks  for  shipping. 


Vegetables  with  Dijon  Hollandaise  Dip 

Blend  3  egg  yolks,  1 T.  lemon  juice,  lk  tsp.  garlic 
powder,  dash  cayenne  in  blender  3  sees.  Slowly 
add  V2  cup  melted  butter,  blending  until  smooth; 
chill.  Before  serving,  stir  in  V2  cup  sour  cream 
and  V4  cup  Grey  Poupon5' Dijon  Mustard.  Makes 
F/4  cups.  Serve  with  assorted  vegetables. 
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Palm  Beach  Polo  And  Country  Club. 

"or  Those  Who  H/went  Outgrown  The  Urge 

Tb  Play  In  Their  Own  Backyard. 


J_!/ver  since  you  were  a  kid, 
you've  loved  to  have  your 
friends  over  to  play.  And  al- 
though your  backyard  adven- 
tures have  grown  up  from 
cowboys  and  Indians  to  golf, 
tennis  and  polo,  the  feeling  is 
till  the  same  here  at  Palm 
Beach  Polo  and  Country  Club. 
Where  just  outside  your  door 
you'll  find  2200  acres  of  the 
world's  finest  sporting  and  so- 
cial amenities.  Along  with  some 
of  the  nicest  playmates  you 
could  ever  hope  to  meet. 

45  Holes  Of  Landmark  Golf. 

For  over  a  decade,  the  name 
Landmark  Land  Company,  Inc. 
has  stood  behind  some  of  the 
premier  golf  communities  in  the 
country:  Oak  Tree,  La  Quinta, 
PGA  West,  Carmel  Valley 
Ranch  and  Mission  Hills.  Now, 
Landmark  stands  behind  Palm 
Beach  Polo  and  Country  Club. 

Surround  yourself  with  our 
enchanting  Scottish  Links  course, 
with  its  ripples  and  swales.  As- 
say the  arduous  nine-hole  Fazio 
course.  Or  brave  the  new  course 
created  by  the  "Dye-abolical" 
Pete  and  RB.  Dye. 

The  challenge  and  diversity 
of  our  golf  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we've  been  chosen  to  host  the 
$600,000  Chrysler  Team  Cham- 
pionship, a  PGA  TOUR®  event. 

tennis  with 
Superior  Surface  Value. 

Diversity  also  plays  a  key 
role  in  our  tennis  program.  Here 
you  can  play  the  traditional  sur- 
faces found  at  Wimbledon,  the 
French  Open  and  the  U.S.  Open. 
And  Palm  Beach  Polo  and 
Country  Club  has  been  chosen 
to  host  the  inaugural  $1  million 
Stakes  Match. 


Our  Tennis  Center  offers  20 
clay  courts,  two  hard  courts  and 
two  grass  courts,  with  expert 
programs  and  clinics  designed 
to  improve  your  level  of  play  on 
all  three  surfaces. 

Equestrian  Facilities 
Without  Equal. 

Race  your  way  across  10 
polo  fields  and  world-class 
equestrian  facilities.  Our  mag- 
nificent International  Polo  Sta- 
dium provides  the  perfect  venue 
for  the  $100,000  Cadillac  World 
Cup  and  the  USPA  Rolex  Gold 
Cup.  At  these  events,  people- 
watching  is  sometimes  as  excit- 
ing as  our  polo. 

Hunters  and  jumpers  also 
gather  here  each  year  for  the 
prestigious  Winter  Equestrian 
Festival  in  our  Grand  Prix  show 
rings,  an  event  of  Olympic  pro- 
portions. This  year,  we've  added 
the  discipline  of  dressage  and 
Arabian  shows. 

But  if  your  horsemanship  is 
still  at  a  canter,  we  have  lessons 
in  all  phases  of  equitation. 

A  Triple  Crown  Of 

Clubhouses  And  Social 

Events. 

Our  golf,  tennis  and  eques- 
trian centers  provide  more  than 
just  impressive  backdrops  for 
private  play  and  prestigious 
events.  At  Palm  Beach  Polo,  our 
love  of  sport  is  matched  only  by 
our  desire  for  enjoying  life  with 
good  friends. 

You  have  a  splendid  choice 
of  fine  dining  and  social  events. 
From  scrumptious  sandwiches 
to  grand  gourmet  fare.  From 
freewheeling  tailgate  parties  to 
elegant  black-tie  balls. 

A  health  and  fitness  club, 
several  swimming  pools,  two 


squash  and  racquetball  courts 
and  two  lighted  croquet  lawns 
round  out  the  outstanding 
amenities. 

Our  Magnificent  Homes. 

From  elegant  villas  to 
custom-built  single-family  resi- 
dences, we  offer  homes  of  un- 
matched character. 

Each  neighborhood  has 
been  painstakingly  planned  and 
executed  according  to  the  most 
stringent  architectural  standards. 
Security  gates  manned  around- 
the-clock  are  provided  for  your 
personal  peace  of  mind.  And 
serving  our  members  is  a  full- 
time  concierge  staff,  a  unique 
luxury  for  a  private  club. 

Homes  at  Palm  Beach  Polo 
and  Country  Club  begin  at  ap- 
proximately $200,000  and  range 
to  several  million. 

Discover  Firsthand  This 
Extraordinary  Community. 

We  invite  you  to  come  over 
and  play  at  our  place.  And  expe- 
rience a  community  so  extraor- 
dinary you'll  find  there's  simply 
nothing  like  it.  Anywhere. 
Come  see  why  we  can  promise 
you'll  find  happiness  in  your 
own  backyard  at  Palm  Beach 
Polo  and  Country  Club. 

To  accommodate  your 
stay,  a  limited  number  of  private 
residences  are  available  by  res- 
ervation only.  For  details,  call 
1-800-257-1038.  In  FL,  1-800- 
432-3374.  Or  write  Palm  Beach 
Polo  and  Country  Club,  13198 
Forest  Hill  Blvd., West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33414. 


Palm  Beach  Polo 
and  Country  Club 
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FOOD 


grees.  Sift  the  cocoa  and  flour  together  an 
mix  well  with  the  nuts  and  fruit.  In  a  doubi 
saucepan  heat  the  honey  and  sugar  to  sof  < 
ball  stage,  stirring  frequently.  Remove  fror 
heat,  combine  with  fruits  and  nuts,  an 
work  in  very  well  until  all  the  dry  ingred 
ents  stick  together.  Line  sides  and  bottoi 
of  a  buttered  8-  or  9-inch  pie  dish  with  ric, 
paper  or  well-buttered  waxed  paper,  an 
press  the  cake  mixture  in  firmly.  Bake  ft 
forty  minutes — the  cake  will  not  rise  muc 
and  will  remain  very  fudgelike.  Allow  t| 
cool. 

To  make  the  icing,  melt  the  chocolati 
over  low  heat,  and  then  beat  in  the  watt! 
until  smooth.  Spread  this  as  evenly  as  poss 
ble  over  the  cake.  When  the  chocolate  ha, 
hardened,  the  panforte  can  be  remove' 
from  the  pie  dish  and  stored  in  an  airtigl 
container.  If  waxed  paper  is  used  instead  c 
edible  rice  paper,  be  sure  to  remove  it  b^i 
fore  serving.  The  panforte  is  very  rich  an| 
should  be  sliced  in  thin  wedges. 

NOUGAT  NOIR 

Provenqal  Honey  and  Nut  Brittle 

Nougat  noir,  the  most  traditional  of  th 
Provencal  Thirteen  Desserts,  is  served  o 
Christmas  Eve.  Hardened  in  old  woode 
nougat  molds,  it  is  tasty  and  tooth-cracl 
ing — if  the  almonds  don't  get  you,  the  car;; 
melized  honey  will.  This  is  a  softer  versior 
a  bit  like  peanut  brittle,  good  to  make  wit 
a  variety  of  nuts  for  a  festive  collection  t 
different  flavors.  Like  panforte,  it  will  kee 
for  weeks  in  an  airtight  container.  Store  in 
cool  place. 

22/y  cups  honey 

1  pound  4  ounces  of  mixed  nuts — 

shelled  whole  almonds,  walnuts, 

peanuts,  or  pistachios,  divided  in 

two  groups  for  two  different 

flavors  of  nougat 
4  sheets  rice  paper,  approximately 

9  by  4  inches  each 

Traditional  nougat  recipes  with  honey  an 
almonds  say  the  mixture  should  be  cooke 
until  the  almonds  begin  to  crack  like  breal 
ing  glass.  I  have  found  this  is  also  the  tootl 
cracking  stage.  Instead,  toast  the  nut 
lightly  in  the  oven.  Grease  two  rectangul 
9-by-4-inch  shallow  pans  lined  with  rice  p; 
per.  In  a  heavy-based  saucepan,  gently  he* 
half  the  honey  until  it  begins  to  bubble.  St 
in  one  group  of  nuts  and  cook  slowly  unt 
honey  turns  a  deep  caramel  color.  A  dro 
of  it  in  cold  water  should  form  a  mediun 
soft  ball.  Remove  from  heat,  beat  unt 
cooled  slightly,  and  pour  into  greased  disl 
Top  with  rice  paper  and  weight.  Repei 
with  remaining  honey  and  second  group  t 
nuts,  and  pour  into  second  pan.  Serve  th 
hardened  nougat  in  little  chunks  with  blac 
coffee.  □ 


HOUSE  &  GARDE 


furn  this  magazine  12  times. 

There,vou just  made 

homemade  ice  aeam 


3r  years,  making  homemade  ice  cream  was 
«  running  a  marathon— not  too  bad  if  you 
ad  a  whole  day  to  kill,  and  you 
idn't  mind  killing  yourself 
doit 

Donvier "  has 
langed  all  that 
/ith  an  ice  cream 
laker  thaf s 
imed  the 
hole  proc- 
5S  around. 


and  turn  it  twice  every  three  minutes.  After 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  allow  yourself  a  small 
but  smug  smile,  and  eat  the 
ice  cream.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it  How  it 
works  is  simple  too. 
What  happens  is 
that  when 
you  pour 
the  milk 
and 


The 
onvier  ice 
earn  maker 
2edsnoice,no 
ilt,  no  electricity 
o  long  hours  of 
anking  to  work  Now 
iat  you  know  how  it 
[  3esn't  work,  maybe  you'd  be 
iterested  to  know  how  it  does, 

Like  most  good  ideas,  the  Donvier  ice 
1  "earn  maker  is  quite  simple.  When  you're 
iady  to  make  ice  cream,  pull  the  frozen 
hillfast,Mcontainer  out  of  the  freezer  Put  it 
the  case,  and  insert  the  blade. 

Put  in  some  milk,  some  cream,  a  little 
'jgar,  and  some  other  ingredients.  (Other 
igredients?  Yes.  Anything  you  want  Fresh 
eaches,  strawberries,  almonds,  chocolate— 
;  Tything  you  want) 

Cover  the  cylinder,  attach  the  handle, 


cream 
into  the 
Chillfast 
container,  ice 
cream  forms 
on  the  walls  of 
the  container  When 
you  turn  the  handle,  it 
scrapes  the  ice  cream  off 
the  walls  and  into  the  center 
of  the  mixture.  And  after  a  few 
times,  you've  turned  (literally)  the  whole  mix- 
ture into  gourmet  ice  cream. 

And  with  half-pint,  pint  and  quart  sizes  all 
priced  below  $50, 
you  might  ask 
"What  will  they 
think  of  next?" 

We're 
working  on  it 
We're  working 
on  it 


DONVIER 

ICE    CREAM    MAKERS 


©Nikkal  Industries,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2636,Virginia  Beach,VA  23450  For  the  store  nearest  you,  call  1-800-334-4559. 
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ON  VIEW 

Current  exhibitions  not  to  be  missed 


STELLA  BY  STARLIGHT 


Frank  Stella's  paintings  have  un- 
dergone a  dramatic  and  radical 
transformation  in  the  seventeen 
years  since  he  had  his  first  retrospec- 
tive at  New  York's  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art.  In  contrast  to  the  austerely 
striped  canvases  that  made  him  a 
Minimalist  hero  of  the  sixties,  Stella 
has  concentrated  for  most  of  the  past 
two  decades  on  flamboyant  painted 
metal  reliefs  that  almost  shimmer 
with  lush  brilliant  color.  His  dense 
aggregations  of  geometric  cutouts, 
angled  this  way  and  that,  display  fe- 
rocious compositional  energy.  "Frank 
Stella  1970-1987,"  at  MOMA  until 
Januarv  5 .  David  Bourdon 


Top.  Lo  Sciocco  Senza  Paura,  1 985 . 
Above:  Stella 's  Albatross,  1976. 


CHRISTMAS  VISITATION 

The  renowned  state  Hermitage 
Museum  in  Leningrad  is  lend- 
ing one  of  its  most  appealing  Rem- 
brandts — The  Holy  Family  with 
Angels,  below — to  the  Toledo  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  Ohio,  through  Janu- 
ary 3.  The  painting  was  acquired  for 
the  Hermitage  by  Catherine  the 
Great  in  1772  and  has  never  before 
visited  this  hemisphere  (Toledo  re- 
ciprocated the  loan  by  sending  El 
Greco's  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  to 
Leningrad).  Rembrandt,  like  many 


Rembrandt's  The  Holy  Family 
with  Angels,  1645. 

other  Netherlandish  artists  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages,  portrayed  Mary, 
Joseph,  and  the  infant  Jesus  in  do- 
mestic circumstances  that  closely 
reflected  contemporary  home  life. 
Only  the  squadron  of  angels  flying 
through  the  window  hints  that  this  is 
not  your  average  Amsterdam  family. 
This  happy  picture  was  painted  in 
1645,  not  a  particularly  blissful  peri- 
od in  Rembrandt's  life.  His  first  wife, 
Saskia,  had  died  three  years  earlier, 
leaving  the  artist  to  care  for  their 
only  surviving  child,  Titus.  "A  Mas- 
terpiece from  the  Soviet  Union: 
Rembrandt's  Holy  Family  with  An- 
gels" gains  a  scholarly  dimension  by 
including  22  of  the  artist's  superb 
etchings  portraying  various  episodes 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  DB 


Some  of  the 
nation's 
most  astonish- 
ing trophies, 
loving  cups,  and 
other  commem- 
orative curios  in 
gleaming  pre- 
cious metals 
have   been 

rounded  up  for  a  bonanza  of  a  show, 
"Marks  of  Achievement:  Four  Cen- 
turies of  American  Presentation  Sil- 
ver," at  Houston's  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  through  January  3,  1988.  The 
works  range  in  utility  and  symbolic 
content  from  simple  Colonial  re- 
ligious ware  inspired  by  English 
prototypes  to  the  Vince  Lombar- 
di  Trophy  designed  by  Tiffany  & 
Co. — a  silver  football  mounted  on 
a  stylized  kicking  tee  (lent  by  the 
Dallas  Cowboys).  DB. 


Top:  Gorget  (ornamental  collar), 
silver,  c.  1760.  Center:  Monstrance, 
gold,  1909.  Above:  Tiffany  punch 
bowl  (detail),  1889. 
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MADISON 


GALLERIES  NEWyORK 


hel  Adler  Gallery 


1018  Madison  Avenue  5174005      Art  of  the  1920's:  Russia,  Italy,  Vienna,  New  York 


Gallery 


13  East  75th  Street         772-9555     Stephen  De  Staebler:  Bronze  and  Ceramic  Sculptures 

Challenge:  Latin  America  on  Paper 


telli  Uptown 


4  East  77th  Street  288-3202     Open  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  10  am-6  pm 

Closed  for  the  holidays,  Dec  23- Jan  5 


"ds  Gallery 


956  Madison  Avenue    772-6606     Exhibition  of  Paintings  of  Mothers  and  Children,  From  19th  & 
at  75th  Street  early  20th  centuries 


Kerr  Gallery 


49  East  82nd  Street       628 -1340      The  Unknown  Pastels:  Maurice  Brazil  Prendergast   Nov  4-Dec  5 


m  Gallery 


1018  Madison  Avenue  722-7666 


Raphael  Soyer,  Paintings:  Early  and  Late    Nov  7-Dec  5 
Selected  Works  on  Paper  for  the  Holidays    Dec  8- Jan  2 


ham  Gallery  (1  st  f  I) 
ham  Modern  (3rd  fl) 


iel  B.  Grossman 
lery 


1014  Madison  Avenue  535-5767 


1100  Madison  Avenue  861-9285 


chl  &  Adler  Galleries  21  East  70th  Street        535-8810 


The  Animal  in  Sculpture:  19th  &  20th  century  Bronzes 
Irving  Kreisberg:  Recent  Paintings  and  Watercolors 


European  and  American  Impressionist  paintings,  including  works 
by  Guillaumin,  Martin,  Loiseau,  Glackens,  Hassam  and  Lever 


British  Modernist  Art,  1905-1930:  Paintings,  drawings, 
sculpture,  prints,  and  decorative  arts  Nov  14-Jan  9 


hi  &  Adler  Modern 


851  Madison  Avenue    744-6700 


Nov-  Rackstraw  Downes;  Dec-  LEAD:  Beuys,  Kounellis,  Serra, 
Shapiro  and  others 


ian  Horan  Fine  Art 


35  East  67th  Street        517-9410 


American  Abstract  Expressionist  Paintings 

Selected  works  from  an  important  private  collection  Nov  2- Dec  5 


Knoedler&Co. 


19  East  70th  Street         794-0550 


Richard  Diebenkorn:  Recent  Work  Nov  4-Nov  28 
Herbert  Ferber:  New  Paintings  Dec  2-Jan  2 


bara  Mathes  Gallery  851  Madison  Avenue    249-3600 


20th  century  Paintings  and  Drawings:  Dubuffet,  Giacometti, 
Jenney,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Vuillard.  Catalogue  available 


im  Moeller  Fine  Art 


aid  Morris  Gallery 


52  East  76th  Street        988-8483 


by  appointment  570-1567 


Julius  Bissier  (1893-1965)  Paintings  and  brush  drawings  from  1938 
to  1965.  Catalogue  with  essay  by  Gert  Schiff.  Through  Dec  19 


20th  century  American  and  European  paintings,  sculpture, 
works  on  paper.  Classical  African  art 


ander-O'Reilly 
lleries,  Inc. 


on/Neuman  Gallery 


22  East  80th  Street        879-6606 


42  East  76th  Street         744-8460 


Stewart  Davis:  The  Breakthrough  Years  1922-24 
Arnold  Freedman:  Paintings 


Nov- J.  Bishop,  P.  Laster,  H.  Smith    Dec-   I.  Scanga,  W.  MacLean 
Nov/Dec- Picasso,  Matisse,  Leger,  Giacometti,  and  others 


iir  Sainty  Matthiesen 


42  East  74th  Street         288-1088 


Wigmore  Fine  Art,  Inc.         22  East  76th  Street         794-2128 


Francois  Boucher,  His  Circle  and  Influence:  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Prints  and  Porcelain  Figures  through  Nov  25 


American  Marine  Paintings:  Harbors,  Boats,  Beaches  Dec  1-Jan  30 
American  Realism  of  the  1930's  and  40's  Feb  2-  Mar  31 


derwoude  Tananbaum      24  East  81st  Street         879-8200 


hard  York  Gallery 


21  East  65th  Street         772-9155 


Roland  Petersen:  Major  60 's  paintings  by  this  Bay  Area  artist 
through  Nov.  Specializing  in  important  American  art  of  the  20th  c. 


An  American  Gallery    Fall  1987:  Bellows,  Bierstadt,  Demuth, 
Hartley,  Paxton,  Peto  and  others.  Catalogue  $10 


HE  WlNTEt 


MORE  THAN  THIRTY  LICENSEES 
CREATE  IN  THE  WINTERTHUR 
MANNER.  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  NINE 
ARE  PICTURED  HERE: 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

HIGH  POINT.  NC 

BRUNSCHWIG  &  FILS 

NEW  YORK,  NY 


FRITZ  &  LA  RUE    I 

NEW  YORK,  NY 

KINDEL  FURNITU 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  ft) 


'hur  Manner 


Nestled  in  the  gently  rolling  hills  of 
northern  Delaware,  stands  Winterthur, 
home  to  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  for 
nearly  a  century.  Now.  as  the  renowned 
Winterthur  Museum,  it  is  home  to  the 
finest  collection  of  American  decorative 
arts  in  the  world. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  museums 
18th  and  19th  century  designs  \~\ave  been 
especially  selected  and  commissioned 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  style  of  their 
originals. 

The  same  rich  patinas  in  the  woods 
of  chairs,  settees,  tables. 

The  same  lush  colorations  and 


patternings  of  upholstery  and  drapery 
materials. 

The  same  craftsmanship  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  from  the  most  elaborate 
mirror  to  the  smallest  ceramic. 

These  reproductions  are  created 
oniy  by  licensed  manufacturers  who 
adhere  to  the  superior  quality  standards 
for  which  Winterthur  is  famous. 

Only  these  can  bear  the  Winterthur 
hallmark.  The  finest  in  American 
decorative  arts. 

For  information  on  visiting 
Winterthur  Museum  and  Gardens,  call 
(302)654-1548. 


REED  &  BARTON 
SILVERSMITHS 

TAUNTON,  MA 


Winterthur  reproductions  are  available  through 
the  Winterthur  Gallery  and  fine  stores  nation- 
wide. For  information,  call  Robin  Sheridan 
Smith  at  (302)  656-8591,  ext.  373. 
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own  pilgrimage 
irch  of  Atotonilco 
has  been  called  "the  spiritual 
heart  of  Mexico" 


idden  away  behind  a  high 
scalloped  wall  a  few  miles 
north  of  San  Miguel  de 
Allende  is  the  miraculous 
sanctuary  of  Atotonil- 
co— a  cluster  of  domed 
chapels  and  cloisters,  pil- 
grims' dormitories,  and 
eerie  outhouses.  The  ba- 
roquerie  is  all  the  better 
for  bordering  on  the  bar- 
barous. Don't  be  put  off 
by  the  unpropitious  ap- 
proach to  this  sacred  fol- 
ly: a  rough  track  that 
leads  through  mangy 
scrub  and  derelict  cacti 
to  a  peeling  faqade.  Fly- 
blown Indian  children 
play  dusty  games,  while  a 
skeletal  beggar  woman  out  of  Picasso's  Blue  Period 
plucks  at  the  air.  Television  aerials  and  dangling 
clotheslines  on  the  roof  do  not  prepare  you  for  the  won- 
ders within. 

Atotonilco  is  aptly  called  "the  spiritual  heart  of  Mex- 
ico." It  was  built  between  1740  and  1776  by  a  charis- 
matic Creole  priest,  Father  Luis  Felipe  Neri  de  Alfaro, 
who  had  been  inspired  by  a  vision  of  three  rainbows  to 
create  a  new  Jerusalem,  a  new  Mecca.  He  saw  himself  as 
Moses  in  the  promised  land  of  Bajio  (as  this  region  of 
central  Mexico  is  called).  Alfaro  raised  his  sanctuary  on 
the  site  of  some  notoriously  "sinful"  spas,  where  the 
Chichimeca  Indians  used  to  congregate  not  so  much  for 
the  salubriousness  as  the  libidinousness  of  the  waters. 
They  would  bathe  naked,  take  peyote,  and  indulge  in 
orgies  to  the  accompaniment  of  wild  music.  Mexican 
Woodstock!  Worse,  the  wanton  bathers  would  be 
robbed  of  their  clothes,  raped  or  kidnapped,  mugged 
or  murdered. 

Father  Alfaro  changed  all  that.  Fanatical  charisma 
backed  by  a  private  fortune  enabled  him  to  build  as 
many  as  ten  churches  before  devoting  himself  to  Ato- 
tonilco, where  the  spa  people  and  other  sinners  could 
come  and  atone.  Alfaro  was  a  Creole  (that  is  to  say, 
Mexican  born,  but  of  Spanish  descent),  which  enabled 
him  to  reconcile  the  dark  gods  of  the  Indians  with  a 
bright  new  concept  of  the  Christ.  Hence  the  concheros: 
mystical  "soldiers  of  Christ"  who  stemmed  from  this 
cultural  cross-fertilization  and  are  verv  active  in  Mexico 
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aroque"  is  not  just  the  name  of  a 
historically  datable  style  of  art  and  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  as  well  the  name  of  a  sen- 
suality, a  spirituality,  that  are  perennial. 
Christianity  characteristically  took  root 
in  Latin  America  in  the  Baroque  mode: 
theatrical,  devoted  to  excess.  Mexico  is 
rich  in  examples  of  the  Baroque  in  the 
guise  of  Christianity,  but  Atotonilco — 
unforgettable  Atotonilco — is  a  marvel 
among  marvels.  It  pleases  all  lovers  of 
the  exaggerated.  And  a  visit  to  Atoto- 
nilco may  use  up  a  little  bit  one's  appe- 
tite for  exaggeration,  which  may  not  be 
a  bad  thing,  either.  Susan  Sontag 


to  this  day.  Father  Alfaro  had  the  imagination  to  marry 
Indian  rituals  to  Christian  hymns,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  banished  the  hallucinogenic  drugs  to  which  the 
locals  were  partial.  Anything  to  make  his  succession  of 
chapels  and  sacristies  as  inspirational  and  eye-catching 
as  possible. 

Under  Alfaro's  supervision,  a  naif  painter,  Miguel 
Antonio  Martinez  de  Pocasangre,  spent  thirty  years 
frescoing  every  available  surface  with  evocations  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  heaven  and  hell,  as  well  as  row  upon  row  of 
saints'  portraits  and  elaborate  texts  by  Alfaro.  Creole 
artisans  trained  Indian  workers  to  paint  on  mirror,  gild, 
stencil,  sculpt,  plaster  (shells  galore),  and,  since  this  re- 
gion was  famed  for  its  silver  mines,  do  intricate  silver 
work  (virtually  the  entire  surface  of  one  chapel  is  either 
silvered  or  mirrored).  Against  the  magical  glittering  set- 
tings that  he  had  devised,  Alfaro  organized  "ecstatic 
rites"  (including  lots  of  scourging);  these  rites  attracted 
penitential  pilgrims  from  all  over  Mexico  and  soon  put 
the  spas  out  of  business.  Indians  were  converted  by  the 
thousand;  their  descendants  still  flock  to  Atotonilco. 
Two  Christmases  ago,  I  watched  a  group  of  Indian  chil- 
dren being  issued  crowns  of  thorns  and  other  attributes 
of  the  Passion — that  is,  until  I  was  chased  away  by  an 
angry  priest.  Ecstatic  rites  apparently  are  still  held  but 
in  greatest  secrecy.  (Text  continued  on  page  200) 

lhe  painted  ceiling,  opposite,  in  the  form 
of  a  shell  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary. 

Father  Luis  Felipe  Neri  de  Alfaro's  flowery 

litany  to  Christ  is  along  the  ribs:  "You  are  the  emerald 

of  the  sanctified  message/You  are  the  hyacinth 

of  medicine."  Preceding  pages:  Atotonilco's  richly  painted 

walls  are  encrusted  with  shell  motifs 

relating  to  Saint  James  and  the  Pilgrimage. 
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A  masterpiece  of  Swiss  folk  architecture, 
the  eighteenth-century  house  of  the  master 
painter  and  his  painter  wife,  Setsuko 

BY  JEAN  LEYMARIE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACQUES  DIRAND 
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.or  exactly  ten  years  now  the  painter  Balthus  and 
his  wife,  Setsuko,  have  lived  in  a  vast  magnificent  chalet 
in  the  still-untouched  Vaudois  region  of  Switzerland 
known  as  the  Pays  d'Enhaut  (the  Uplands).  The  splen- 
dor of  this  wooden  structure  and  the  majesty  of  the  al- 
pine scene  surrounding  it  suggest  Shinto  temples  and 
Oriental  landscapes;  they  evoke  for  Setsuko  her  native 
Japan  whose  dress,  customs,  and  ceremonies  she  has 
maintained  despite  European  assimilation.  For  Balthus 
the  place  speaks  to  his  childhood  love  of  mountains  and 
the  Far  East. 

In  a  life  of  wandering  and  exile,  Balthus  has  always 
been  sensitive  to  his  surroundings.  Like  his  parents,  ac- 
complished amateurs  themselves,  and  the  mentor  of  his 
youth,  the  poet  Rilke,  he  has  always  been  in  search  of 
the  propitious  stopping  place.  Nothing  reveals  more 
clearly  Balthus's  nature  than  the  various  residences  and 
lodgings  shown  in  his  painting. 

In  Paris  his  first  studio  was  in  the  rue  de  Furstenberg, 


he  setting  for  Balthus's  painting  The  Mountain, 
1935-37,  above,  is  the  Bernese  Oberland  near  the  village 
where  Balthus  summered  as  a  boy.  Opposite:  The 
magnificent  carving  of  the  faqade.  Preceding  pages:  Ten 
years  ago,  Balthus  and  his  wife  bought  the  Grand  Chalet 
in  the  Vaudois  region  of  Switzerland,  formerly  a  hotel  that 
had  counted  Victor  Hugo  among  its  guests. 


on  the  site  of  the  former  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des- 
Pres,  next  door  to  the  last  studio  occupied  by  Dela- 
croix. He  then  moved  to  the  Cour  de  Rohan,  a 
picturesque  enclave  of  old  town  houses  near  the  Carre- 
four  de  l'Odeon;  several  of  his  paintings  evoke  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  dwellings.  In  the  Cour  de  Rohan 
there  was  a  lofty  raftered  studio  where  Derain  and  Miro 
posed  patiently  for  full-length  portraits,  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 

After  being  discharged  from  military  service  in  1940, 
Balthus  withdrew  to  Champrovent,  a  chateau-farm- 
stead tucked  away  in  a  secret  corner  of  the  Savoie.  Two 
complementary  landscapes — one  summer,  the  other 
winter — capture  Champrovent's  inspiring  physiogno- 
my. In  1943  he  found  his  way  to  Switzerland.  He  had 
long  had  close  ties  there:  first  Bern,  then  Fribourg, 
and  finally  Geneva  in  the  Villa  Diodati  overlooking  the 
lake,  where  Byron,  one  of  his  heroes,  once  lived.  In 
1946  he  returned  to  Paris  and  concluded  his  stay  with 

PAINTING  COURTESY  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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mix  of  chairs — a  tapestry  Queen  Anne 
wing  chair,  two  18th-century  Swiss  armchairs  in  red- 
and-white  linen,  two  chairs  from  a 
Savoyard  castle — surround  a  table  covered  with 
Japanese  cotton  in  the  warm  and  informal 
iving  room,  above.  Left:  Detail  of  a  cat  tea  cozy 
painted  on  silk  by  Balthus's  wife, 
Setsuko,  with  a  spoof  on  Balthus's  painting 
The  Golden  Days,  1944-49. 


a  monumental  evocation  of  that  city's  urban  decor. 

From  1954  to  1961,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  place, 
Balthus  settled  in  Chassy,  in  the  Morvan,  on  land  whose 
isolation  had  kept  it  entirely  unspoiled.  He  restored  a 
manor  house  that  in  its  flawless  proportions  and  simple 
details  combined  two  aspects  of  architecture  that  ap- 
pealed most  to  him:  medieval  sturdiness  and  Classical 
order.  The  adjoining  farm  and  its  outbuildings,  along 
with  the  manor  house  itself  and  its  corner  turrets,  com- 
pose a  severe  and  solemn  orchestration.  From  the  large 
windows  of  the  three  floors  looking  out  on  the  sur- 
rounding countryside,  he  painted  a  series  of  interiors 
and  exteriors  that  reflect  the  change  of  seasons  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  complete  cycles  a  painter  has  de- 
voted to  a  place  where  he  lived. 

It  is  to  Italy  that  Balthus  has  looked,  however,  for 
matters  of  artistic  training.  In  1961  he  was  asked  by  An- 
dre Malraux,  then  minister  of  culture,  to  restore  the  Vil- 
la Medici,  the  prestigious  French  Academy  perched 
above  the  city  of  Rome  to  its  former  splendor.  In  1962 
he  went  on  an  official  mission  to  Japan  to  explore  that 
country's  art  treasures.  He  brought  back  a  young  patri- 
cian beauty  raised,  even  at  that  time,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  Japanese  traditions.  She  became  the  model  for 
splendid  Oriental  canvases  and  the  gracious  hostess  of 
their  home,  part  secular  institution,  part  embassy.  With 
his  marriage  to  Setsuko,  Balthus  sealed  his  deep  com- 
munion with  the  legendary  civilization  of  Asia,  which 
Claudel  called  la  patrie  primitive.  With  the  experience 
he  gained  in  Rome,  he  went  on  to  restore  and  refinish  a 
superb  personal  chateau  that  he  acquired  in  the  old 
Etruscan  region  near  Viterbo.  From  it  came  several 
paintings  and  drawings. 

In  1977,  after  an  enchanted  fifteen-year  sojourn  in 
Italy,  Balthus  and  Setsuko  took  possession  of  the 
Grand  Chalet.  This  rural  Swiss  chalet  is  a  master- 
work  of  traditional  folk  art  and  craftsmanship.  A 
record  book  kept  by  the  remarkable  man  who 
had  it  built  details  the  stages  of  its  construction,  from 
1752  to  1756,  and  specifies  each  of  the  participating 
guilds.  The  vast  vaulted  cellars  originally  served  as 
storehouses  for  cheeses  that  the  region  traded  with  Ly- 
ons. The  size  of  these  cellars  determined  the  scale  of  the 
building,  which  in  turn  required  a  new  technique  for 
erecting  the  vast  framework  and  the  magnificent  roof 
made  of  small  nailed  planks.  Long  inscriptions,  carved 
and  painted,  adorn  the  two  frontages.  Between  1850 
and  1852  the  chalet,  which  had  remained  in  the  same 
family  for  generations,  was  converted  into  a  hotel.  Of 
particular  note  from  this  period  is  the  stay  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  September  1883.  Balthus  removed  the  balcony 
and  rooms  that  had  been  added  by  the  hotel  and  re- 
stored the  wall  facing  the  garden  and  bedrooms  on  both 
floors  to  their  original  condition.  Everywhere  he 
stripped  the  pine  down  to  its  warm  sandy  tones  while 
leaving  the  superb  ceramic  stoves  in  their  place.  The 
furnishings  are  a  harmonious  blend  of  regional  furni- 
ture and  Italian  chairs  accentuated  with  the  refinement 
of  Oriental  fabrics.  A  few  paintings — Delacroix,  Bon- 
nard,  Morandi,  Derain,  Balthus — are  hung  on  the 
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walls.  In  the  receiving  hall  the  small-paned  antique  win- 
dows catch  and  filter  the  light  of  a  sublime  countryside. 
Mountains  have  always  fascinated  Balthus,  and  the 
grandiose  canvas  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  condenses  his  vision  of  the  Bernese  Alps  that  first 
dazzled  him  as  a  child. 

Setsuko  is  not  only  an  accomplished  mistress  of  the 
house,  but  also  a  painter  who  has  created  her  own  stu- 
dio in  a  room  off  the  living  room.  As  a  kind  of  scholarly 
discipline  she  used  to  practice  calligraphy:  in  the  East  to 
know  how  to  write  is  also  to  know  how  to  draw,  for  the 
characters  traced  by  the  brush  hold  the  graphic  seeds  of 
the  forms  they  signify.  She  began  to  draw  after  the  birth 
of  her  daughter,  and  for  each  of  her  daughter's  birth- 


J\t  Christmas,  Setsuko  gives  a  show  for  the  village 
with  the  puppets  she  makes,  above,  here  on  a 
table  in  the  library;  she  also  uses  them  to  tell  stories 
to  her  daughter,  Harmi.  A  tapestry  she  designed  for 
a  chair  is  in  the  basket  on  the  octagonal  table. 
Left:  A  19th-century  Greek  rug  is  spread  on  the 
table  in  the  room  where  Victor  Hugo  is  supposed  to 
have  slept  and  which  is — because  it  is  full  of  morning 
light — used  for  breakfast.  A  Swiss  medicine  cabinet 
is  on  the  wall  beyond,  beside  the  18th-century 
blue-and-white  stove. 
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days  she  illuminates  Japanese  tales,  legends,  or  poems 
on  precious  scrolls. 

Setsuko  has  adopted  the  technique  of  gouache — 
amenable  to  corrections — on  plain  white  and  colored 
paper.  Her  innate  sense  of  pattern  and  objects  orients 
her  toward  the  still  life.  Three  successive  shows — in 
Rome,  in  New  York,  and  recently  in  Lausanne — have 
earned  her  fervent  admirers.  Her  compositions  with 
isolated  or  multiple  motifs  are  organized  against  back- 
grounds that  are  sometimes  simple  and  uniform,  some- 
times richly  ornamental.  Like  Balthus,  she  loves  cats. 
Now  and  then  the  yellow  cat,  the  emblem  of  the  house, 
appears  in  her  work,  slipping  through  the  irises  or 
asleep  on  the  tapestry  chair.  Setsuko  practices  all  forms 
of  needlework  with  the  same  lightheartedness  with 
which  she  paints.  On  two  cushions  she  has  embroi- 
dered droll  portraits  of  two  cats  dressed  as  emperor  and 
empress. 

As  for  Balthus,  he  has  his  studio  in  a  carriage  house 
separate  from  the  chalet.  There  he  slowly  perfects  com- 
positions on  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  the  painter  and 
his  model,  d  Translated  by  Matthew  Ward 


View  of  Setsuko's  studio,  above,  with 
some  of  her  paintings.  Right:  Setsuko,  in  a  winter 
house  kimono  from  the  Oshima  region  of  southern 
Japan,  beside  a  Bernese  desk  of  loup  de  bois. 
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/Vnother  view  of  the  Victor 

Hugo  room  with  a  Giacometti  given 

to  Balthus  because  he  was  the  first 

to  admire  it.  The  standing  lamps,  seen 

throughout  the  house,  are  from 

an  ironmonger  near  Balthus's  Italian 

castle,  Monte  Calvello. 


. 
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PAVILIONS 

ON 

THE  SUN 

Architect  Hugh  Newell  Jacobsen's 
tool  play  on  Caribbean  style 

IY  WILLIAM  WALTON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ROBERT  LAUTMAN 


Lhe  entry  porch,  opposite,  has  a  pitched  open -raftered 

x>f  to  filter  the  sun.  Above:  The  grass-in-pavement  driveway 
flanked  by  sand,  which  Jacobsen  intended  as  the 
verse  of  the  expected.  Right:  A  copper  weathervane  on 

Jp  of  the  central  unit,  made  by  local  workmen 

fter  an  old  Spanish  design. 


glance  is  the  crucial 
it  establishes  the  di- 
mensions of  a  scene  and  re- 
cords the  image  forever. 
It  happened  that  way  the  first  time 
architect  Hugh  Newell  Jacobsen  saw 
the  place  where  he  was  to  build  his 
newest  house — this  time  on  a  golden 
Caribbean  shore  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  A  friend  was  showing  him 
the  site,  going  on  about  its  virtues — 
the  way  the  land  came  flatly  up  to  an  embankment,  then 
dropped  sharply  ten  feet  to  the  level  of  clustered  palm 
trees  leading  to  the  beach  and  finally  to  the  sea  itself. 

As  he  listened,  Jacobsen's  educated  eye  had  lighted 
on  some  typical  West  Indian  fishermen's  houses  just 
visible  through  the  palms  where  a  crystal-clear  stream 
emptied  into  the  sea.  Each  nearly  identical  house  was 
no  more  than  two  rooms,  painted  in  bright  tropical  col- 
ors muted  by  sun  and  sea. 

"They  look,"  Jacobsen  ex- 
claimed, "just  like  those  tiny 
wooden  tokens  we  use  in 
playing  Monopoly."  He  had 
designed  along  such  lines  for 
another  site,  where  the  units 
were  bigger  and  the  final  ef- 
fect more  a  play  on  the  auster- 
ity of  New  England  architec- 
ture than  the  warm  liveliness 
of  the  southern  islands. 

He  was  struck  by  the  "right- 
ness"  of  these  simple  shapes, 
the  ease  with  which  they  fitted  into  the  landscape  at  an- 
gles where  coral  outcrops  dictated  such  fitting  or  where 
a  narrow  village  street  called  for  neat  rows,  all  carried 
out  with  colorful  abandon — painted  salmon  or  sky 
blue,  sea  green  or  a  pulsating  lavender.  The  problem  for 
the  architect  was  how  to  adapt  these  guileless  shapes  to 
the  uses  of  a  more  complex  contemporary  society. 

Though  the  Dominican  Republic,  sharing  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  with  troubled,  poverty-ridden  Haiti,  is 
technically  tropical,  it  is  not  jungle  territory.  Instead  it  is 
one  of  the  sugar  islands,  politically  stable,  a  highly  culti- 
vated land  of  cane  fields  that  only  now  is  be- 
ginning to  yield  to  the  residential  needs  of 
foreign  visitors  and  well-to-do  Dominicans. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  the  south  coast 
where  golf  courses,  a  polo  field,  and  other 
amenities  have  sprung  up  along  with  hotels 
and  private  villas.  In  this  ambience,  near  the 
town  of  La  Romana,  Jacobsen  found  the  site 
for  his  new  house. 

The  "Monopoly"  house — a  strict  rectan- 
gle capped  by  a  steep-angled  roof — is  a  shape 
so  severe  it  might  be  deemed  Minimalist.  But 
by  the  time  the  houses  are  grouped  informal- 
ly and  connected  by  breezeways  they  have  re- 
captured the  innocence  of  their  peasant  origins. 

On  a  two-foot-high  podium  Jacobsen  has  placed  sev- 
en "Monopoly"  houses  of  varying  size  but  identical 
shape,  each  with  its  own  function  and  all  connected  by 
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open-raftered  breezeways.  The  central  unit — the  living 
room — is  the  largest,  facing  south  toward  the  swim- 
ming pool  and  a  vast  everchanging  view  of  sea  and  sky; 
to  the  west  the  dining  room  is  closely  connected  with 
two  other  little  houses,  one  for  the  kitchen  and  its  pan- 
tries, another  for  staff  quarters;  to  the 
east  is  the  master  bedroom  and  behind  it 
a  separate  house  for  guests;  and  the  sev- 
enth little  house — flanking  the  front  en- 
trance^— is  for  children. 

A  white  travertine  quarried  on  the  is- 
land and  left  in  its  unpolished  state  cov- 
ers all  floors,  inside  and  out — including 
breezeways  and  terraces.  All  of  the  shut- 
ters are  of  painted  mahogany,  the  beams 
of  pressure-treated  pine,  and  the  roofs 
of  cedar  shingles.  If  the  architect  had 
been  able  to  have  his  own  way,  each 
house  would  have  been  painted  a  differ- 
ent color,  but  this  particular  area's  architectural  review 
board  did  not  permit  it.  So  Jacobsen  conformed  and,  as 
a  rueful  little  defiance,  painted  the  ventilator  grills  and 
doors  on  each  "Monopoly"  house  a  different  bright 
hue. 

Outside,  the  swimming  pool  stretches  south  from  the 
living  room  toward  the  sea,  and  because  of  its  "Persian" 
edge  with  no  masonry  showing  where  the  pool  ends,  the 
water  seems  to  spill  over  into  the  sea.  Jacobsen  claims 
he  learned  that  trick  from  Le  Notre,  who  advised  that 
one  should  always  view  untamed  waters  across  a  stretch 
of  man-controlled  water  to  bring  the  landscape  into 
harmony. 

The  all-white  severity  of  the  "Monopoly"  houses  and 
their  travertine  podium  has  been  carried  even  further  to 
penetrate  the  surrounding  natural  landscape.  A  group 
of  fifty  palm  trees,  arranged  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, has  been  planted  between  the  house  and  the  pub- 
lic highway.  Now  some  twenty  feet  tall,  they  should 
reach  maturity  with  tropic  speed  and  provide  both 
shade  and  privacy. 

The  new  owners,  a  young  South  American  couple 
with  four  small  children,  are  already  putting  some  of  Ja- 
cobsen's basic  assumptions  to  the  test.  Is  this  cluster  of 
living  spaces  flexible  enough  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  a 
family's  changing  needs?  Is  there  sufficient  protection 
from  the  fierce  noonday  sun?  Will  nature  bend  to  the 
designer's  stern  demands  for  uniformity? 

To  the  first  question,  at  least,  the  answer  is  affirma- 
tive. The  owners  want  one  more  "Monopoly"  house, 
and  Jacobsen  is  drawing  plans  for  the  eighth.  It  will 
be  spaced  a  trifle  farther  away  from  the  others.  The  ob- 
ject: parental  tranquillity.  □ 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 

Prom  the  open  and  informal 
living  room,  opposite,  a  view  of 
the  travertine-enclosed  pool. 
This  page:  The  doors  evoke  the 
bright  pastel  colors  of  the 
native  houses. 


/  /  / 


Views  of  the  house.  Clockwise  from  above  left: 

A  breezeway  going  toward  the  pool  and  ocean;  one 

of  the  courtyards  with  plantings;  the  master 

bedroom  with  high  ceiling  and  shutters  for  coolness. 

Opposite:  In  the  dining  room  the  table,  like 

the  coffee  table  in  the  living  room,  though  made  of 

wood,  has  been  marbleized  to  blend  in  with  the 

travertine  floors  throughout.  Rush  seats  are  meant  to 

echo  the  exposed  roof  timbers.  Overleaf:  Jacobsen's 

open-raftered  breezeway  roof  frames  a  view 

of  the  pool  at  night. 
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In  the  dining  room,  opposite,  the  table 
is  covered  with  an  antique  silk  damask  cloth, 

and  the  chairs  in  Trois  Coups  from  a 
Napoleon  III  design.  Left:  In  the  living  room 

is  an  architect's  model  on  a  Louis  XV 

commode  signed  Lapie.  Overleaf:  The  Halard 

grandchildren,  Bastien,  seven,  and  his 

sister  Ana'fs,  nine,  in  the  living  room  at  an 

oak  Marguerite  table  designed  by  Yves  Halard. 


A  SPONTANEOUS 
CHARM 

The  many-talented  French  designers 
Michelle  and  Yves  Halard  are 
constantly  changing  and  enriching  the 
ambience  of  their  Paris  house 

BY  CHRISTINA  DE  LIAGRE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRANCOIS  HALARD 
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"ell  known  in  France  as  one 
of  the  great  textile  dynasties,  the  Ha- 
lard family  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
pass  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
what  is  most  precious  to  them:  le  re- 
gard. Colored  pencils  in  hand  and 
drawing  assiduously,  granchildren 
Bastien  and  Ana'is  already  show  signs 
of  following  in  the  Halard  tradition  of 
seeing  life  as  color  and  form. 

It  all  started  in  the  1920s  when  great- 
grandfather Adolphe  Marc  Halard  pa- 
pered the  town  with  Nobilis,  which 
even  today  remains  one  of  the  finest 
names  in  wallpaper.  As  his  eldest  son, 
Yves  Halard  did  the  unexpected  and 
broke  from  the  fold  to  follow  his  own 
vision,  hand  in  hand  with  his  nineteen- 
year-old  wife  and  lifelong  collaborator, 
Michelle.  Together  in  1950  they 
founded  their  own  fabric  house  with 
designs  inspired  by  ancient  archives. 
Classical  patterns  were  transformed  by 
a  keen  and  mildly  irreverent  eye  to  car- 
ry the  Halard  imprint:  damask  was 
dyed  colors  heretofore  considered  sac- 
rilege, and  bizarre  graphic  marriages 
began  to  take  place  in  the  best  bour- 
geois salons  with  the  Halards  officiat- 
ing. Unheard  of  in  those  postwar  days, 
fabric  was  sold  by  the  yard  — well  be- 
fore Laura  Ashley  set  her  mind  and  her 
scissors  to  it. 

"We  soon  got  into  designing  sofas," 
says  Michelle  Halard,  unraveling  more 
family  history,  "because  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Everyone 
wanted  to  see  it;  television  was  just  tak- 
ing off,  and  our  clients  kept  asking  us 
for  comfortable  sofas."  Nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  human  beings  then  liv- 
ing on  Earth  saw  the  crowning  glory, 
and  many  of  them  in  Paris  were  en- 
sconced in  sofas  signed  "Yves  Ha- 
lard." Sitting  in  an  armchair  covered  in 
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In  the  master  bedroom,  top,  curtain  and  bed 

fabric,  Fleurs  et  Maison,  by  Yves  Halard  is  after  an 

18th-century  document  found  at  the  Musee 

de  Mulhouse.  Left:  Bastien  drawing  on  the  Marguerite 

table.  Above:  Yves  Halard  in  an  armchair 

of  his  own  design,  called  Ana'is  after  his  granddaughter, 

and  slipcovered  in  toile  de  Jouy. 


ixnais  drawing,  left,  in  the  living  room. 

Above:  A  view  of  the  garden  from  the  living 

room.  Below:  In  the  veranda  room, 

which  was  added  to  the  house,  are  two  armchairs 

(John)  and  the  pouf  (Paresse), 

slipcovered  in  white  cotton  with  ties  down  the 

back  seams,  designed  by  Yves  Halard. 


/\  bolt  of  toile  de  Jouy  is  on  a 
Louis  XV  canape,  above,  found  in 

an  antiques  shop  in  Bordeaux. 

Opposite:  A  detail  of  Yves  Halard's 

whimsical  collection  of  antique 

houses,  toys,  and  birdcages 

in  the  veranda  room. 


toile  de  Jouy  like  the  walls  of  the  living 
room,  Michelle  Halard  picks  up  the 
thread  of  conversation:  "It  was  my 
husband  who  trained  my  eye,"  she  says 
with  modesty  rare  for  women  in  high 
places.  "I  was  just  a  young  girl  from  the 
provinces  whose  father  worked  hard 
all  his  life  to  make  sure  his  daughter 
wouldn't  have  to ! " 

"Fabrics  speak  a  mute  language,  like 
flowers,  like  skies,  like  setting  suns," 
wrote  Baudelaire.  It  turned  out  the  Ha- 
lards  understood  that  language  ("we 
have  exactly  the  same  taste")  and 
worked  in  tandem  for  35  years.  With 
Yves  retired  to  their  seventeenth-cen- 
tury chateau  in  the  Berry,  not  far  from 
Paris,  Michelle  handles  things  single- 
handedly,  designing  fabrics,  furniture, 
carpets,  ceramics,  and  house  linens. 
All  these  carry  names  of  family  and 
friends.  There  are  sofas  called  Remi 
and  Francois,  after  their  two  sons,  and 
then  onward  to  grandchildren  and 
next  of  kin.  "You  must  come  to  our 
shop  on  the  boulevard  Saint-Germain 
and  see  them,"  Michelle  Halard  says 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  matriarch  to  a 
famille  nombreuse.  "You'll  see,  our 
saleslady  is  very  bon  chic  bon  genre  and 


much  better  dressed  than  I  am!"  M 
dame  Halard  does  not  dress  for  h 
Tout  Paris  clientele  but  is  unusual 
smart  at  sixty  in  a  white  T-shirt,  blai 
cotton  jacket,  and  black-and-whi 
polka-dot  Agnes  b.  skirt. 

The  center  of  Paris  seems  very  f 
away  as  we  speak  in  the  soft  Septemb 
afternoon  light  that  suffuses  the  livii 
room.  Yves  Halard,  having  come 
from  the  country,  has  just  left  to  pii 
up  the  grandchildren  after  their  fii 
day  of  school.  "We're  crazy  abo 
them.  They  stay  with  us  several  night; 
week  because  our  son  is  divorced.  Pe 
haps  they'll  want  to  go  into  our  bu: 
ness,"  Michelle  muses. 

"Decorators  now  seem  to  be  consi 
ered  stars,  so  there  is  no  more  spont 
neity.  My  style  is  very  working  woma 
I'm  always  in  a  rush  and  just  plui 
things  down.  It's  very  spontaneous  at 
natural  decoration,  and  it's  nev 
structured.  I  come  home  and  thin 
tiens,  that  lamp  would  be  nice  ov 
there.  It's  an  ongoing,  living  compo: 
tion." 

Though  Michelle  and  Yves  Hala 
moved  into  this  house  in  the  sixteen 
arron-       (Text  continued  on  page  21 


3GS'  BEST  FRIENDS 
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The  people  in  this  album  lead  busy  lives.  They  are  surrounded  by  busi- 
ness friends,  boardroom  friends,  social  friends,  dear  friends,  and  fam- 
ilies. Despite  this,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  some  of  their  happiest  hours 
are  spent  with  their  four-footed  friends .  There  is  not  in  any  human  rela- 
tionship such  never-ending  love  and  loyalty  as  these  dear  pets  lavish  on  their 
owners.  Only  a  dog  owner  can  know  with  what  joy  one  is  greeted  on  returning 
home  after  some  time  away  and  with  what  sorrow  when  one  leaves.  The  very 
sight  of  a  suitcase  will  fill  a  dog  with  despair,  and  he  or  she  will  creep  away  to  a 
corner  to  weep  alone.  Dog  lovers  have  a  freemasonry.  They  greet  one  another 
with  almost  doglike  affection,  and  I  feel  that  their  club  song  should  be  Pope's 
couplet,  'T  am  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew/Pray  tell  me  sir,  whose  dog  are  you?" 
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LOWEY  AND  FRED  BUCKLEY 

Pat  Buckley  is  caught  here  giving  one  of  her  two  Cav- 
alier King  Charles  spaniels,  Lowey  and  Fred,  a  hug 
after  their  ride  through  the  rose  garden.  All  three  of 
them  enjoy  it  immensely.  Pat  is  an  avid  gardener,  and 
when  she  is  working  with  trowel  and  nippers  her  devot- 


ed dogs  watch  her  attentively,  knowing  that  their  time 
for  a  ride  or  a  frolic  will  come  later.  They  are  full  of  fun, 
yet  the  best-behaved  dogs  I  have  ever  seen.  They  spend 
their  nights  in  bed  with  Pat  and  Bill  Buckley,  remaining 
mouse-quiet  until  the  curtains  are  opened. 
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PICKLE  REED 

Annette  Reed  has  four  dogs,  but  she  is  outrageously  partial  to 
her  girl,  Pickle,  a  beguiling  and  ladylike  Norfolk.  Pickle  travels 
everywhere  with  her  mistress.  Equally  at  home  in  Paris,  Madrid,  Zu- 
rich, or  Rome,  her  eyes  light  up  when  her  red  travel  bag  is  brought 
out.  Only  England  is  out  of  bounds,  as  the  Dog  Union  does  not  al- 
low foreign  dogs  to  enter.  For  Pickle  that  is  not  too  disappointing  as 
she  dislikes  dog  friends.  She  is  only  happy  surrounded  by  human 
friends  and  can  adapt  herself  to  any  place  as  long  as  no  other  dogs 
are  in  sight.  Is  Pickle  a  prima  donna?  Well,  don't  ask  that  question. 


TYLER  KISSINGER 

Tyler  Kissinger  is  an  "only  child."  Therefore,  and  I  hate  to  say  it, 
I  am  afraid  that  he  is  spoilt.  Dr.  Kissinger,  his  wife,  Nancy,  and 
the  entire  household — Tyler  rules  them  all.  When  we  went  to  pho- 
tograph him,  it  was  hard  to  get  his  attention.  He  was  absorbed  in  his 
own  life:  a  young  girlish  German  shepherd  had  come  over  from  an 
adjoining  property  to  see  him.  But  he  finally  raised  his  paw  in  salute 
and  conferred  for  a  moment  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  thereby  lending  his 
presence  to  a  session  which  he  obviously  felt  was  spoiling  his  sum- 
mer afternoon.  P.S.:  Tyler  is  no  longer  an  only  dog;  the  black  shep- 
herd he  was  so  fond  of  has  come  to  live  with  the  Kissingers. 
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KATE  AND  BRUTUS  BLASS 

Kate  and  Brutus,  unlike  some  siblings,  are 
devoted  to  each  other.  In  the  winter  after 
long  walks  with  Bill  Blass,  their  beloved  master, 
they  sleep  close  together  quietly  by  the  fire.  But 
when  spring  and  summer  come  around,  the 
world  grows  more  exciting,  and  the  pool  is 
filled.  When  Bill  throws  in  a  ball,  the  joy  starts. 
They  are  as  agile  in  the  water  as  dolphins  and  as 
playful.  They  swim  about  pushing  the  ball  and 
seeing  who  can  keep  it  the  longest.  They  never 
fight,  because  Bill  has  taught  them  that  to  be 
truly  happy  one  must  have  a  certain  discipline. 
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FLOBELLE,  PEARL,  SUSAN, 
CARTER,  AND  MILLER  BURDEN 

If  you  think  this  is  a  pipe  dream,  you  are  wrong.  It  is  a  real 
dream  come  true.  FlobeUe,  the  black  pug,  is  the  leader  of 
the  troupe  escorting  Carter  Burden  on  a  stroll  around  the  gar- 
den. They  are  a  happy  group  of  four  girls  and  one  boy  and 
lead  an  interesting  life  as  they  take  turns  coming  to  New  York 
during  the  week  where  they  meet  many  people,  then  return  to 
the  country  for  the  weekend  where  life  is  more  relaxed.  They 
also  take  turns  in  sleeping  on  the  Burdens'  bed.  One  would 
think  these  moments  of  favoritism  would  ruin  their  tempers, 
but  no,  they  are  all  one  happy  family,  and  they  are  all  named 
after  members  of  the  family,  which  pleases  everybody. 


SALE  GOSSE  WALTERS 

Sale  Gosse  (Naughty  Brat  in  French) ,  beloved  by  Barbara  Wal- 
ters, is  like  her  mistress — bright-eyed,  interested  in  every- 
thing going  on,  and  with  her  own  opinions.  She  likes  to  be  well 
trimmed  and  well  brushed,  but  that  achieved,  she  does  not  mind 
a  bit  of  play.  Photographed  in  Barbara's  private  office,  she  was 
not  quite  on  her  best  behavior,  as  she  prefers  to  have  her  mistress 
at  home,  where  she  can  have  all  of  Barbara's  attention  and  not  be 
bothered  by  so  much  going  on  around  her.  After  this  session,  she 
stretched  out  in  the  car  and  slept  all  the  way  home. 
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MAX  GOTBAUM 

This  photo  of  Victor  and  Max,  on  the  steps  of  their 
brownstone  in  Brooklyn,  is  quite  unusual  as  nei- 
ther has  ever  stood  still  so  long.  Max  is  either  rushing  up 
and  down  stairs,  or  digging  in  the  back  garden,  or  on  a 
leash  pulling  Betsy  Gotbaum  up  to  a  special  tree  or 
around  a  corner  to  a  dog-treat  store.  Betsy  is  his  slave, 
but  as  you  see  here,  Victor  can  control  him  and  make 
him  live  up  to  the  Dog  Owner's  Union  Laws:  Be  gentle 
with  your  master ....  Remember  that  you  have  him  in 
your  power,  so  be  kind. 


RICKY  AND  NANNY  PARISH 

Mrs.  Parish,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Parish  of 
Parish-Hadley,  the  well-known  decorating  firm, 
has  two  passions — her  decorating  and  her  Pekingese. 
Here  you  see  her  in  her  office  with  Ricky  and  Nanny, 
her  current  loves  of  a  long  line  of  Pekingese.  I  happen  to 
know  Ricky  well.  There  is  only  one  flaw.  My  dogs  do  not 
like  Ricky.  He  is  used  to  bossing  Mrs.  Parish  and  Nanny 
around.  Therefore  he  likes  to  go  out  of  the  dog  door 
first  in  order  to  lift  his  leg  in  a  gesture  of  defiance,  and 
he  engages  in  tussles  with  Henry,  my  Norwich,  when 
the  two  girls,  Nanny  and  Maizie  (my  schnauzer),  are 
close.  It  usually  ends  peacefully,  and  as  far  as  Mrs.  Par- 
ish and  I  are  concerned,  we  like  to  see  a  bit  of  spirit. 
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Think  of  this  living  room  as  a  piazza," 
John  Saladino  intones  softly,  as  he 
threads  his  way  through  the  large  New 
York  duplex  he  just  completed  de- 
signing. The  furniture  in  the  living 
room,  a  combination  of  Saladino  de- 
signs and  antiques,  is  tightly  arranged 
in  discrete  clusters,  each  demarcated  by  its  own  distinct 
eighteenth-century  Khotan  carpet — three  artfully  com- 
posed oases  sprouting  atop  a  polished  and  pickled 
wood  floor.  "We  treated  the  room  as  an  urban  land- 
scape," Saladino  philosophizes.  "To  make  it  more  hu- 
man in  scale  we  broke  it  into  small  areas  where  four  to 
six  people  could  communicate."  The  color  scheme  in 
the  apartment  ranges  from  the  mute  to  the  pale  to  the 
washed  out.  Saladino,  who  is  dressed  in  an  elegantly  tai- 
lored dark  gray  suit  with  a  light  gray  tie  and  ever-so-sub- 
tly  gleaming  black  shoes,  gestures  to  the  mottled 
sponge-glazed  grayish  celadon  walls  and  the  nine- 
teenth-century French  grisaille  paper-covered  standing 
screen.  "After  all,"  he  remarks,  "you  don't  see  that 
much  color  in  an  urban  landscape,  do  you?" 

But  an  urban  landscape  with  Roman  and  Renais- 
sance Italian  overtones — as  the  inspiration  for  a  New 
York  apartment?  "I'm  interested  in  illusion.  That  is 
what  interior  design  is  anyway.  How  else  do  you  over- 
come the  six  planes  of  the  box?"  One  way  of  de-empha- 
sizing the  living  room's  rectangularity,  Saladino 
decided,  was  to  design  an  overscaled  Doric  cornice 
where  the  walls  meet  the  nine-foot  ceiling.  Besides  cam- 
ouflaging structural  beams,  it  conjures  up  any  number 
of  associations.  "One  might  think  of  an  old  city  post  of- 
fice— a  very  elegant  post  office,"  Saladino  adds  wryly. 

Historic  allusions  abound  in  this  illusionistic  dwell- 
ing for  a  married  couple  for  whom  Saladino  designed  a 
previous  apartment.  She  collects  Oriental  decorative 


Walnut  pilasters  frame  the  doorway 

of  the  dining  room,  left,  and  contrast  dramatically  in  scale 

with  the  column  base  in  the  hall. 

Above:  The  foyer's  steel  spiral  stair  rail  sweeps  past  a 

massive  black  Nevelson  sculpture.  Preceding  pages: 

In  the  dining  room  a  Fortuny  silk  panel 

behind  a  Saladino-designed  sideboard  and 

William  and  Mary  mirror,  c.  1690;  at  right,  a  Christo 

drawing  on  a  19th-century  console.  Overleaf:  The 

specially  designed  cornice  molding  of  the  living 

room  sets  off  an  early- 19th-century  French  screen  with 

Oriental  motifs. 
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An  18th-century  American  overdoor,  opposite, 
held  within  an  archway  designed  by  Saladino  separates 

the  master  bedroom  from  the  dressing  room. 
Walls  are  upholstered,  ceiling  is  lacquered.  Bed  linens 

from  Frette.  Above:  An  Italian  marble  mantel 

from  Danny  Alessandro  focuses  a  conversational  area 

of  Saladino  chairs  and  Biedermeier  table  in  the 

living  room.  Below.  In  the  upstairs  hall  a  suspended  and 

weighted  lighting  fixture  from  Light  Inc.  illuminates 

the  client's  wooden  Ming  Buddha,  which  sits 

on  an  Italian  stone  garden  table.  Scratch-coat  plaster  walls 

and  custom-made  Doric  columns  emphasize 

the  progression  of  spaces. 


art  and  is  involved  in  museum  work;  he  is  an  investment 
counselor.  While  Saladino  had  created  a  very  pared- 
down  Minimalist  design  for  their  first  apartment,  both 
client  and  designer  were  ready  for  an  Old  World  look. 
Saladino  reasons,  "In  New  York  the  past  is  swept  away 
by  bulldozers  every  day."  To  bring  back  something  of 
the  past,  he  (ironically)  knocked  out  most  of  the  apart- 
ment's interior  walls.  It  was  "a  warren  of  little  spaces — 
we  tore  down  everything."  Rather  than  hark  back,  in 
the  current  vogue,  to  the  English  country  house  ("too 
much  pastiche,  too  fake")  Saladino  took  inspiration 
from  archaeological  excavations  where  Classical 
shards,  surfaces,  and  fragments  are  strewn  about. 

The  entrance  hall,  with  its  applied  scratch-coat  plas- 
ter finish,  overscaled  faux-marbre  column  encasing  the 
building's  elevator  core,  and  silvery  travertine  floor 
with  natural  fossilized  crevices,  forcefully  pushes  the 
antiquarian  point  of  view.  The  shifts  in  scale  of  the  ar- 
chitectural elements  speak  also  to  Saladino's  penchant 
for  set  design.  "I  wanted  to  alter  the  perception  of  scale, 
as  well  as  blur  the  boundaries  between  interior  and  ex- 
terior spaces,"  Saladino  elaborates.  "Entrance  halls  are 
moments  of  theater,"  he  states  dramatically,  surveying 
the  long  "boulevard"  linking  the  living  and  dining 
rooms  and  kitchen. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  slender 
pilasters  framing  the  doorway  with  the  giant  foot  of  the 
column  base  in  the  hall  makes  one  wonder  if  the  sets  for 
a  production  of  Tosca  had  (Text  continued  on  page  211) 
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-L/ike  battle  plans  or  legal 
codes,  fabric  and  china  designs  had 

to  be  approved  by  the 
emperor,  above,  painted  by  Ingres 

in  his  coronation  robes. 

Sevres  plate,  below,  made  for  the 

queen  of  Bavaria  and  heavily 

brocaded  Lyons  lampas,  right,  have  a 

precocious  Victorian  lushness. 

Opposite:  Ice  bucket  from  the  vermeil 

service  commissioned  from  Biennais 

and  Odiot  by  Jerome  Bonaparte, 

now  in  the  Residenz,  Munich. 

Preceding  pages,  left:  Napoleon 

campaigned  in  style:  his  striped 

duck  tent  was  lined  in  toile 

de  Jouy — his  officers'  tents  were 

unlined — and  outfitted  with  folding 

furniture,  all  still  in  the  collection  of  the 

Mobilier  National,  photographed 

at  the  Fashion  Institute  of 

Technology  in  New  York.  Preceding 

pages,  right:  Imperial  eagles 

form  handles  for  a  sauceboat  from  the 

queen  of  Bavaria's  service 

in  the  Residenz. 


■  military  genius,  the  great- 
est conqueror  of  his  time,  worrying 
about  the  design,  quality,  and  price  of  a 
new  brocade  or  porcelain  plate:  it 
hardly  seems  like  the  proper  image. 
And  yet,  in  between  finding  thrones 
for  his  family,  giving  France  a  new  code 
of  laws,  and  entering  (repeatedly)  Mi- 
lan, Berlin,  or  Vienna,  Napoleon,  all 
through  his  reign,  found  time  for 
something  he  thought  was  of  primary 
importance:  the  quality  of  the  decora- 
tive arts  in  France.  This  was  something 
Louis  XIV  and  the  upstart  emperor 
had  in  common,  different  as  they  may 
have  been  otherwise.  Both  cared  about 
the  setting  they  lived  in.  It  reflected 
their  glory,  after  all,  and  both  knew 
that  luxury  products  of  unrivaled  per- 
fection were  crucially  important  to  the 
French  economy.  Both  wanted  the 
French  style  to  dominate  Europe. 

It  was  Napoleon's  often  repeated 
boast  that  he  had  saved  whatever  ele- 
ments of  the  ancient  regime  were  still 
viable.  He  eventually  came  to  have 
some  doubts  about  parts  of  that  policv 
( "I  opened  my  armies  to  them,"  he  said 
of  the  old  noble  families,  "and  thev 
rushed  into  my  antechambers  in- 
stead"), but  from  the  very  moment  he 
took  power  as  first  consul  in  1799,  he 
knew  that  the  silk-weaving  industry 
was  one  institution  worth  preserving. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century, 
Lyons  had  been  setting  new  standards 
in  design,  quality,  and  durability  and 
providing  abundant  exports.  Then, 
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INapoleon's  family  followed 

his  lead  in  sumptuous  commissions 

like  the  lit  de  parade,  opposite, 

made  for  his  sister  Pauline 

Borghese,  a  famous  beauty,  above, 

and  still  in  her  town  house, 

the  Hotel  de  Charost,  now  the 

Paris  residence  of  the 

British  ambassador.  Her  portrait 

by  Robert  Lefevre  was  bought 

by  the  Rayne  Foundation  for 

the  British  embassy.  Right:  White 

satin  embroidered  with  flowers, 

birds,  and  butterflies,  ordered 

for  Versailles  in  1811  but  never 

used,  remains  in  pristine 

condition  in  the  Mobilier 

National. 


villi  the  onset  of  the  Revolution,  or- 
ders,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  grew 
scarce  while  the  fashion  turned  to  light 
fabrics  such  as  gauze  and  muslin  that 
came  from  England  and  were  smug- 
gled into  France.  Clearly,  this  had  to 
stop.  Not  only  was  the  first  consul 
acutely  aware  of  the  unemployment  in 
Lyons  and  the  hemorrhage  of  gold  to 
the  English  enemy,  he  was  also,  in  spite 
ol  his  many  mistresses,  the  first  of  the 
Victorians:  nothing  angered  him  more 
than  an  open  lack  of  propriety. 

He  made  that  very  plain  at  his  inau- 
gural evening  reception.  Casting  a  dis- 
approving look  at  the  elegant  young 
women  in  their  filmy,  deeply  decollete 
dresses,  he  ordered  that  the  fires  be 
built  up.  Soon,  the  heat  was  unbear- 
able, but  when  Josephine  complained, 
he  answered  grimly  that  he  was  taking 
care  of  his  naked  guests.  That  hint  was 
enough.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  ladies 
invited  to  attend  the  consular  court  did 
so  in  silk,  brocade,  or  velvet  gowns. 
And  when,  in  short  order,  the  consul 
turned  emperor,  his  very  first  preoccu- 
pation was  designing  the  new  court 
uniforms,  for  which  varying  qualities 
and  shades  of  velvet,  embroidered  in 
gold  or  silver,  were  exactly  specified. 
As  for  the  ladies,  only  the  richest  fab- 
rics and  the  longest  trains  would  do. 
Immediately  Lyons  was  flooded  with 
orders  and  the  silk  industry  was  saved. 

That  was  only  one  aspect  of 
a  broader  policy,  however. 
Sevres  porcelain,  in  the 
late  eighteenth  centurv, 
was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  in  Europe,  and  its  clients  in- 
cluded most  European  monarchs. 
Now  it,  too,  was  revived.  Not  only  did 
Napoleon  promptly  order  himself  an 
extensive  porcelain  service  but  he  also 
started  giving  Sevres  pieces  to  his  gen- 
erals, who  could  then  be  expected  to 
do  some  shopping  on  their  own,  and  to 
foreign  potentates  as  well.  Naturally, 
anyone  wishing  to  please  Napoleon 
understood  that  it  was  wise  to  favor 
French  manufacturers.  The  Sevres  ser- 
vice made  for  the  queen  of  Bavaria  is  a 
perfect  case  in  point.  The  Wittels- 
bachs,  who  had  long  ruled  over  that 
country  as  prince  electors,  were  clever 
enough  to  become  Napoleon's  allies 
against  Prussia  and  Austria.  As  a  result, 
they  soon  found  themselves  elevated  to 
royal         (Text  continued  on  page  208) 
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ALLURE  IN 

THE  GRAND  MANNER 

Jacqueline  Thion  de  la  Chaume  called  on  her  friend 
decorator  Vincent  Fourcade  to  help  her  create  a  French  home 
in  a  Manhattan  apartment 

BY  JESSE  KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 


he  final  words  of  the  closing-night  film  at  this  year's  New  York  Film  Fes- 
tival weren't  spoken  by  a  professional  actress.  They  were,  in  a  curious  turn  of 
events  certain  to  be  cherished  by  film-trivia  addicts,  uttered  by  a  woman  who 
talks  so  softly  that  her  last  husband,  Yul  Brynner,  once  complained  he  couldn't 
hear  her  across  a  dinner  table.  So  why  did  David  Mamet,  in  the  first  film  he  both 
wrote  and  directed,  ask  Jacqueline  Thion  de  la  Chaume  to  sit  in  a  restaurant  and 
say  "Waldorf  salad"  at  the  conclusion  of  House  of  Games'? 

"Because  of  this,"  de  la  Chaume  replied,  holding  up  her  cigarette  lighter. 

Jacqueline  Thion  de  la  Chaume's  lighter  is  ancient,  gold,  and  Dunhill — and  it 
takes  a  little  doing  to  light  it.  First  you  snap  the  top  to  the  side.  Only  then  can  you 
press  down  and  get  a  flame.  It's  not  hard  to  understand  why  Mamet  wanted  both 
the  lighter  and  its  owner:  here,  with  one  prop  and  two  gestures,  a  woman  of  a 
certain  style  can  define  herself. 

Such  startling  economy  is  a  Mamet  signature.  It  is  also  emblematic  of  Jacque- 
line Thion  de  la  Chaume,  a  woman  who  takes  her  pragmatism  straight  up,  but 
with  a  twist.  In  the  theater,  where  she's  worked  as  a  producer  and  as  a  foot  soldier, 
she  loves  the  intimacy  of  the  rehearsal  room  and  actively  resents  the  inevitable 


Jacqueline  Thion  de  la  Chaume, 

above,  with,  clockwise  from  left, 

Spencer,  Mimi,  Rose, 

and  Heidi.  A  Portuguese 

water  dog,  three  more 

cats,  and  four  parakeets  also 

live  here.  Opposite: 

In  the  living  room  Spencer  poses 

again,  and  an  ebonized  chest 

from  the  Netherlands 

is  behind  a  mid- 18th-century 

tray  table;  black  lamp  is  carved 

Cizhou  storage  jar. 
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-    \  It's  mid- 19th-century  France,  with  a  whiff 
- '■--_■.  of  Proust  and  the  Goncourt  brothers  in  the  glowing 
".-:''-.  "living  room:  Classical  Qing  paintings  are  over 
i-%'Jhjs.  sofa  and  a  pair  of  Song  dynasty  Honan  meiping 
are  behind  Japanese  gongs  supported 
-by  Oni  oil  a  Louis  XVI  mahogany  library  table. 
-  The  small  Louis  XVI  cane  chair  Jacqueline 

sat  in  as  a  child  in  her  grandmother's  living  room  is 
'3  the  middle  o/;"the  18th-century  Savonnerie 
jet.  Fabric  on  walls  from  Brunschwig. 
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J\  Cizhou  vase,  above,  is  flanked  by 

Chinese  bronze  mirrors  on  mantel 

under  a  chinoiserie  lacquer  mirror;  on 

the  left  Japanese  fans  are  over  the 

door.  A  Qing  painting  hangs  above 

early- 18th-century  Kangxi  famille  verte 

dish  on  a  bois  de  rose  chiffonnier. 

Below:  In  the  dining  room,  Louis  XVI- 

style  table  and  chairs  are  on 

an  Axminster  carpet,  and  a  Chinese 

garden  sculpture  of  stork  is  by 

windows.  Curtains  and  wallpaper 

from  Brunschwig. 


intrusion  of  an  audience.  In  her  personal  life,  though  she  also  loves  to  give  her 
friends  dinner,  she's  incapable  of  delivering  a  sentence  that  begins,  "Two  weeks 
from  tonight.  ..."  And  as  an  adoptive  mother,  she  has  put  her  two  Vietnamese 
girls  in  a  church-affiliated  school  because,  she  says,  "I  don't  want  them  to  join  a 
cult  when  they're  eighteen." 

As  de  la  Chaume  talks  with  perfect  French  discretion  about  her  family  and  her 
work,  it  is  clear  that  interior  design  cannot  be  a  high  priority.  Too  great  an  interest 
in  mere  things,  she  implies,  would  be  a  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home  is  not 
just  a  setting  for  the  people  who  pass  evenings  there.  It  is  also  a  nod  to  those  who 
have  gone  before,  to  a  family  that  has,  for  de  la  Chaume,  values  she  must  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation. 

"I  am  from  a  bourgeois  family  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  she  says,  coiling  her 
long  legs  under  her  as  a  college  girl  might.  "We  keep  things.  So. 
I  live  in  an  attic."  The  understatement  is  comical.  De  la 
Chaume's  apartment,  in  one  of  Park  Avenue's  greater  build- 
ings, is  on  a  floor  so  low  she  can  read  the  headlines  on  pedestri- 
ans' tabloids.  And  there  is  much  more  to  her  story — and  her 
aesthetics — than  her  self-deprecating  punch  line  suggests. 

She  is,  for  one  thing,  already  a  grandmother.  "I  was  engaged 
at  sixteen,  a  mother  at  nineteen,"  she  explains,  well  aware  that 
her  blue-jean  elegance  and  piercing  eyes  give  her  the  aura  of  an 
unattainable  bohemian  beauty.  Though  that  early  marriage 
failed,  she  has  no  regrets.  "It's  wonderful  to  have  a  daughter 
who's  just  nineteen  years  younger,"  she  says.  Not  only  is  there 
her  daughter  Sophie,  but  grandsons  Matthew,  ten,  and  Benja- 
min, three. 

Her  second  marriage  was  to      (Text  continued  on  page  202) 
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L  view  from  the  library 
into  the  entrance  hall  where  a  Korean 
ink  painting  of  a  tiger  guards 
a  classic  Kano  school  fan. 
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In  the  master  bedroom,  above,  a  bonheur-du-jour  is 

behind  the  needlepoint  carpet  made  by  de  la  Chaume;  to  the  right  of  the  bed 

a  lithograph  by  Braque  is  above  a  Louis  XVI  desk. 

Opposite  top:  Korean  paintings  of  a  cat  with  a  bird  and  tigers  from 

Yi  dynasty  hang  in  entrance  hall  by  the  door  into  library.  Opposite  below:  Louis  XVI 

chairs  are  around  the  dressing  table  covered  in  lace  made  by  her 

grandmother.  Fabric  on  walls  from  Lee  Jofa. 


he  artist,  age  31,  photographed  by  Alfred  Stieglitz  in  1918 


THE 

GREAT  BIG  LITTLE 

PAINTINGS  OF 
GEORGIA  OKEEFFE 


BY  BARBARA  ROSE 


gia  O'Keeffe  was  not  a  large 


woman,  but  she  projected  the  aura  of  a  giant.  As  a  paint- 
er she  had  a  similar  capacity  to  make  a  small  rock  look  as 
monumental  as  a  mountain.  Nowhere  was  this  ability  to 
create  the  sense  of  an  infinite  vastness,  a  rare  achieve- 
ment for  any  artist,  more  obvious  than  in  the  several 
small  paintings  she  produced  throughout  her  career.  In 
these  pictures — usually  still  lifes  of  flowers,  fruit,  shells, 
or  bones — O'Keeffe  reveals  the  difference  between  size 
and  scale:  size  is  a  literal  quality  of  the  object  untrans- 
formed;  scale  depends  on  the  artist's  imagination,  on 
convincing  the  viewer  that  an  object  is  grander,  more 
immense  than  reality. 

Most  of  O'Keeffe's  small  paintings  are  no  bigger  than 
the  size  of  this  page.  They  represent  everyday  objects, 
fruits  and  vegetables  she  had  grown  in  her  garden,  or 
things  collected  in  her  walks  through  mountains  and 
mesas  and  at  the  beach.  She  filled  her  famous  adobe 
houses  at  the  Ghost  Ranch  and  in  the  village  of  Abiquiu, 
New  Mexico,  where  she  lived  most  of  the  time  during 
the  last  decades  of  her  long  life,  with  objects  she  loved 
because  of  their  beautiful  shapes  or  colors  or  textures. 
Her  first  small  works  were  a  series  of  watercolors. 
Some  were  female  nudes,  perhaps  self-portraits,  her 
only  figure  paintings;  others  were  abstractions,  natural 
objects,  or  landscapes.  Trained  to  fill  the  whole  space 
with  an  image  by  her  teacher,  Arthur  Wesley  Dow, 
whose  method  of  composition  was  based  on  the  Japa- 
nese idea  of  using  simple  forms  contrasting  light  and 
dark,  O'Keeffe  developed  an  intuitively  modern  way  of 
streamlining  shapes,  reducing  them  to  their  essence. 

O'Keeffe's  husband,  the  great  photographer  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  did  not  generally  alter  his  images  through  en- 
largement; he  composed 
by  framing  what  he  chose 
to  photograph.  It  was 
probably  through  other 
photographers,  perhaps  Stieglitz's  protege  Paul  Strand, 
that  O'Keeffe  learned  about  close-ups  and  cropping  of 
images.  Composing  by  cropping  was  familiar 
to  photographers  long  before  painters  began 
to  fill  the  whole  surface  of  a  painting  from  edge 
to  edge.  O'Keeffe's  familiarity  with  photogra- 
phy helped  her  create  an  original  painting  style  that  an- 
ticipated the  bold,  graphic  look  of  American  painting  in 
the  sixties.  The  use  of  the  close-up,  which  brought  the 
image  up  front,  close  to  the  picture  plane,  gave  even  her 
representational  paintings  a  distinctively  modern  look. 
The  compressed  space  of  modern  painting  depends  on 
eliminating  perspective  and  foreshortening  and  on  fus- 
ing foreground  and  background.  Flatness  was  further 
enhanced  in  her  work  by  the  way  she  cropped  the  image 
so  that  it  overflowed  its      (Text  continued  on  page  204) 


One  of  several  small  pictures  on  a  monumental  scale,  Peach  and  Glass  from  1927  is  only  9  by  6  inches 
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'7  do#'/  azre  //?<2/  /Z?e  /7<?^  building  is  inspired 
by  a  particular  period  piece.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  genius- 
Ijust  want  to  create  a  relaxed  American  house' 


i\  huge  Ushak  rug  from  Hakimian  was  the 

find  that  established  a  rich  red,  white,  and  blue  color  scheme 

in  the  24-by-36-foot  living  room,  above,  which  is 

organized  into  two  seating  groups.  Twin  sofas  stand 

back  to  back,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  fireplace  and  on  the 

other  by  tall  transomed  French  doors.  In  winter, 

sofas  show  their  plaid-blanket  upholstery;  in  summer,  chintz 

covers  slip  on.  Above  right:  The  owners  out  for  a  ride, 

their  latter-day  Shingle-style  house  behind  them. 
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SET 

Designer  William  Diamond 
revives  the 

McKim,  Mead  &  White 
style  in  a  new 
Westchester  house 

BY  ELAINE  GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KAREN  RADKAI 
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illiam  Diamond 
says,  "I  kept  the 
red  coat  in  mind.  I 
could  see  my  client 
walking  out  of  his 
future  house  to  go  hunting,  which  he 
does  a  few  times  a  week.  It  was  like  a 
movie  shot  to  me:  early  morning  light, 
but  what  sort  of  house?"  The  owners 
of  a  125 -acre  horse  farm  in  Westches- 
ter County,  New  York,  were  invoking 
films,  too,  in  an  attempt  to  picture  their 
future  house,  long  before  they  met 
William  Diamond.  The  woman  of  the 
family  remembers  that  she  had  trouble 
articulating  their  wishes.  "As  close  as  I 
could  come,"  she  says,  "was  the  kind 
of  house  Myrna  Loy  and  William  Pow- 
ell lived  in,  in  a  movie  I  couldn't 
name — not  Mr.  Blandings. 

"I  wanted  that  look,  whatever  it  was 
called — big  spaces,  lots  of  openings  so 
we  could  feel  we  were  part  of  the  land- 
scape. And  informality:  our  friends 
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had  to  be  able  to  come  indoors  in  their 
riding  clothes  and  boots  and  not  be 
afraid  to  sit  down  anywhere." 

The  couple  looked  at  doz- 
ens of  old  houses  but 
something  was  always 
wrong,  so  they  inter- 
viewed architects.  One 
firm  proposed  a  stucco  building  whose 
exposed  framework  would  be  made  of 
timbers  from  an  ancient  English  barn. 
The  couple  said  no,  too  pretentious. 
Another  firm  drew  up  a  Postmodern 
U-shaped  scheme  with  a  claustropho- 
bic courtyard.  No  again.  Then  interior 
designer  William  Diamond  and  his  as- 
sociate Anthony  Baratta  were  consult- 
ed. The  wife  remembers,  "Bill  was  the 
only  person  to  know  what  I  was  talking 
about — he  was  like  a  shrink.  He  trans- 
lated for  me."  It  was  a  two-word  trans- 
lation: Shingle  style. 

"A  true  Shingle-style  house,  not  a 
gimmicky  Postmodern  spin-off,  is  not 
in  many  architects'  repertoires,"  Bill 
Diamond  says.  "I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened  if  Tony  Baratta 
had  not  been  lucky  enough  to  stop  in  at 
Great  American  Salvage  the  week  be- 
fore they  demolished  the  Whittemore 
house  in  Middlebury,  Connecticut. 
They  offered  us  any  parts  we  wanted 
from  the  McKim,  Mead  &  White 
building,  which  was  my  favorite  Shin- 
gle-style variation,  Colonial  Revival." 

The  interior  designers  and  their  cli- 
ents immediately  drove  to  Middlebury, 
where  they  bought  everything  they 
could  from  the  still-intact  house.  They 
acquired  raised-panel  doors,  windows, 
lighting  fixtures,  hardware,  medicine 
cabinets,  built-in  wardrobes,  granite 
doorsteps,  and  almost  the  entire  entry 
hall  with  its  graceful  curving  stairway. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  couple 
found  a  house  they  could  live  in  were  it 
located  elsewhere,  a  house  they  wanted 
to  echo  and  adapt.  The  architects  they 
had  chosen,  Shope  Reno  Wharton,  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  sped  to  the 
site  to  measure  details  and  draw  eleva- 
tions. And  then  a  lot  of  soul-searching 
began  in  their  office. 

Architect  Bernard  Mapes  Wharton 
says,  "Our  design  is  really  a  1980s  in- 
terpretation of  the  old  house.  The 
amount  of  daylight,  for  instance,  is  very 
much  of  our  time.  But  the  idea  of  imi- 
tating bothered  us,  I  admit  it.  Yet  ar- 
chitecture is  a  link  to  the  past,  and  we'd 
accepted  the  commission.  Now  we 


.C/ven  when  the  living-room  sofas  wear  their  summer  covers 

of  Cowtan  &  Tout  chintz,  opposite  above,  there  remain  numerous  plaid 

pieces  such  as  the  19th-century  English  library  chair  in  the 

foreground.  The  seventy  plaid  lap  blankets  used  for  upholstery  in 

the  living  room  came  from  Scottish  Products  in  New  York.  Opposite 

below:  In  the  living  room's  glass  bay  sits  an  American  Empire 

sofa  found  in  New  Orleans.  Above:  One  of  the  two  deep 

arched  openings  that  flank  the  living-room  fireplace  leads  to  the 

dining  room,  furnished  with  a  19th-century  three-pedestal  mahogany 

dining  table  in  the  Georgian  style.  English  Regency 

bull's-eve  mirror  from  Kentshire  Galleries. 
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Ihe  staircase,  opposite  above,  from  McKim,  Mead  &  White's  c-1895  Whittemore  house  in 
Middlebury,  Connecticut,  was  moved  in  three  sections,  along  with  paneling,  front  doors,  and  Palladian  window,  to  be 

reinstalled  here.  Handwoven  runner  by  Lois  Chemin.  Opposite  below:  Porch  columns  come  from  the  same 

house.  Awning  stripes  in  wallpaper  and  fabrics  are  one  of  the  visual  motifs  of  this  project.  Top.  The  master  bedroom 

is  forty  feet  long  and  demanded  big  furniture.  Bedside  tables  are  actually  small  dining  tables.  Rose  Cumming 

chintz;  wallpaper  in  bedroom  and  in  bathroom,  above,  from  Jones  and  Erwin. 
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•mest 
■ ;  scale 
ctice." 
ms,  saying 
he  Whitte- 
end.  I  don't  care 
he  new  building  is  inspired  by  a 
particular  period  piece.  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  genius — I  just  want  to  create  a 
relaxed  American  house."  In  the  col- 
legial  process  that  followed,  the 
architects  met  with  the  clients  and  inte- 
rior designers  at  every  stage.  Tony  Bar- 
atta  describes  the  spatial  volumes  they 
created  as  "comparable  to  the  wonder- 
ful Colonial  Revival  houses  built  in  this 
country  well  into  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry. This  is  not  a  Palladian  villa  or  an  En- 
glish country  house." 

Even  though  the  decorators  dislike 
the  notion  of  putting  their  imprint  on  a 
room,  they  do  have  a  vocabulary.  They 
like  unrigid  symmetry  in  arrangement. 
They  like  bold  architectural  details, 
bold  furniture  shapes,  bold  patterning. 
They  avoid  what  they  consider  preten- 
tious: glazed  walls,  for  example.  They 
dislike  clutter.  "When  in  doubt,  take  it 
out"  is  their  rule  about  occasional  fur- 
niture. They  like  eccentric  seating  such 
as  Raj  folding  chairs  and  Victorian  love 
seats  and  American  Empire  case 
pieces — but  never  more  than  one  or 
two  in  a  room.  They  like  the  vibrancy 
of  hand-blocked  prints  and  the  sur- 
prise of  huge  plaids.  They  like  wicker. 
They  like  stripes.  They  like  color  that  is 
strong  and  clean. 

Just  about  everything  the  designers 
like  can  be  seen  in  this  reborn  Shingle- 
style  house,  and  it  could  indeed  be  a 
movie  set  for  the  hunter  who  lives  here, 
but  it  is  a  real-life  home  to  a  family  of 
four.  They  sum  it  up  as  "warm  in  win- 
ter, cool  in  summer,  elegant  and  hom- 
ey— all  that  a  house  should  be."  □ 

Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 
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Ihe  25-foot-square  kitchen,  above,  is  divided  into  work  and 

dining  space.  Topped  with  a  thick  slab  of  marble,  the  island  is  stainless 

steel,  as  it  might  be  in  a  restaurant  kitchen.  For  meals — 

and  that  includes  last  Thanksgiving's  dinner  for  twelve — there  is  a  ten-foot 

English  pine  table.  American  Empire  cabinet  once  stood  in  a 

sacristy.  Left:  An  informal  family  room  adjoins  the  kitchen. 


{Ve  used  wainscoting  and  schoolroom  lights  and  left 
bts  of  empty  space  in  the  kitchen  so  it  would  look  old  and  serious- 
ike  those  1890  basement  kitchens  in  Newport" 
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IN  THE 
REALM  OF 

THE  SENSUOUS 

A  great  traditional 
Japanese  inn  caters  to  the 
body,  eye,  and  spirit 

BY  IAN  BURUMA 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ROBERT  FRESON 


e  were  already  late  as 
we  boarded  the  Romance  Car 
on  the  Odakyu  line  from  Shin- 
juku  to  Hakone,  our  destina- 
tion. And  just  as  we  left  behind 
the  dreary  concrete  and  neon 

suburbs  of  Tokyo,  we  were  held  up  even  more  by  a  sud- 
den, ferocious  summer  thunderstorm.  The  aftermath  of 
the  storm,  however,  made  the  wooded  mountains 
around  Hakone  look  especially  dramatic.  It  was  a  scene 
from  one  of  Hiroshige's  woodblock  prints,  part  of  his 
series  of  the  Tokaido,  the  old  road  from  Edo — as  Tokyo 
was  called  before  1868 — to  Kyoto. 

Hakone  itself  is  a  typical  Japanese  hot-spring  resort, 
a  little  more  restrained  than  many,  perhaps,  but  typical 
nonetheless:  a  collection  of  rather  ugly  hotels,  pizza 
parlors,  souvenir  shops,  coffeehouses,  and  various  es- 
tablishments for  nocturnal  entertainment. 

We  left  this  behind,  however,  as  earlier  we  had  left 
behind  the  Tokyo  suburbs.  Our  taxi  wound  its  way  up  a 
steep  hill  lined  with  trees,  a  Buddhist  temple,  some  fine 
Japanese  houses  and  finally  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  a 
gate  to  a  private  drive,  where  we  "walked  into"  another 
woodblock  print.  There,  built  snugly  into  a  beautiful 
Japanese  garden,  surrounded  by  trees,  was  our  inn — 
the  Matsu-no  Chaya,  or  Pine  Tree  Teahouse.  We  an- 
nounced our  arrival  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  which 
was  decorated  with  a  scroll  and  a  summer  flower  ar- 
rangement. A  pair  of  eyes  appeared  through  wooden 


latticework.  "You're  late,"  mut- 
tered the  owner  of  the  eyes.  A 
sharp  voice,  betraying  a  trace  of 
panic,  shouted:  "They're  here! 
They're  here!  Go  and  meet 
them  at  once!" 
The  inn  consists  of  several  houses  built  at  different 
times  on  a  mountain  slope.  The  earliest  parts,  two  tradi- 
tional thatched  cottages  built  in  the  Sukiya  style  by 
Rodo  Ogi  sometime  in  the  years  after  1910  (nobody 
seems  sure  exactly  when),  originally  belonged  to  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Mitsui  company.  Additions  were  built  in 
the  late  1940s  under  the  present  owner,  Mrs.  Shinako 
Mitsui,  and  her  late  husband,  Baron  Takahiro  Mitsui. 
These  later  parts,  constructed  by  carpenters  from  Kyo- 
to as  well  as  Tokyo,  are  unusual,  for  they  tend  to  adopt 
different  styles.  The  final  result,  however,  is  very  much 
in  the  Kyoto  style  of  architecture. 

"You  cannot  even  imagine  what  life  was  like  for  us 
before  the  war,"  the  Baron  Mitsui  allegedly  was  often 

View  ot  the  gate,  opposite,  one  of  the  newer 
buildings  designed  by  Mrs.  Shinako  Mitsui  at  Matsu-no 
Chaya,  added  in  the  1940s  after  the  Mitsui's 
mansion  in  Tokyo  was  destroyed.  Above  left:  The 
original  thatched  cottages  were  built  in  the  Sukiya  style 
by  Rodo  Ogi  after  1910  on  the  non- 
mountainous  east  side  of  the  property.  Top: 
Raw  materials  for  a  fish  dish  at  the  inn. 
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heard  to  say.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  imagine,  for  he  was  the 
scion  of  the  mighty  Mitsui  family,  which  owned  one  of 
the  largest  business  empires  in  the  world.  The  inn  came 
about  as  a  result  of  events  in  the  postwar  period  when, 
during  the  American  occupation,  Japanese  business 
empires  were  dismantled  for  having  bankrolled  and 
supposedly  encouraged  the  Japanese  war  in  Asia.  The 
Mitsui  mansion  in  Tokyo  was  destroyed  in  the  bomb- 
ings of  1945,  and  the  baron  and  his  wife  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  the  cottages  in  Hakone.  After  the  war  they 
faced  the  choice:  either  sell  all  their  priceless  belong- 
ings— scrolls,  porcelain,  ceramics,  and  crystal  ware — 
and  live  off  the  proceeds,  or  use  them  to  serve  and  en- 
tertain guests  in  exchange  for  money.  They  chose  the 
latter,  which  may  have  been  sensible  but  cannot  have 
been  easy  for  people  used  to  being  served,  rather  than 
serving  others.     . 

Soon,  however,  the  inn  attracted  prime  ministers,  fa- 
mous writers,  artists,  bankers,  and  other  luminaries  of 
the  postwar  world.  Their  calligraphies  are  now  pasted 
onto  the  screens  that  decorate  the  main  rooms.  The  inn, 


A  small  bath  of  cypress  wood,  above,  gives  off  a 

pleasing  scent  and  has  a  spectacular  view. 

Right:  The  garden  was  designed  by  Takahiro  Mitsui  and 

has  a  view  of  the  Yusaka  mountain  in  the 
background,  which  has  been  compared  to  Takagamine  in 

Kyoto.  Opposite:  Part  of  a  collection  of  Japanese 

tea  ceremony  bowls  made  fifty  years  ago  in  the  studio  of 

the  well-known  19th-century  potter  Eiraku. 


After  the  war  the  inn, 
combining  prewar  Mitsui  elegance 
and  a  traditional  country 
atmosphere,  became  a  discreet 
and  exclusive  repository  of 
a  graceful  Japanese  past 

combining  prewar  Mitsui  elegance  and  a  traditional 
country  atmosphere,  became  a  discreet  and  exclusive 
repository  of  a  graceful  Japanese  past,  where  the  archi- 
tects of  the  more  vulgar  and  dynamic  present  could  find 
repose. 

"We  only  accept  people  with  proper  introductions," 
said  Mrs.  Onoe,  the  elderly  lady  who  met  us  at  the  door. 
"We  only  serve  the  finest  people  here,"  she  added,  as 
she  brought  us  the  evening  meal  in  the  Pine  Room, 
course  by  course,  bit  by  bit:  prawn  sashimi,  figs  in 
sesame  sauce,  egg  tofu  in  cold  bean  soup,  sauteed  eel 
in  cucumber,  and  charcoal-grilled  pike  with  lemon. 
According  to  summer  custom  the  food,  mostly  cold, 
was  served  in  crystal  bowls  to  suggest  coolness.  Season- 
al adjustments  are  also  made  to  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms  so  that  summer  flower  arrangements  grace  the 
alcoves,  or  tokonoma,  and  the  scroll  paintings  are  of 
summer  scenes,  in  summery  colors,  or  are  inscribed 
with  poems  referring  to  the  hot  season.  The  design  of 
the  rooms  is  not  dramatically  different  from  other 
houses  in  the  traditional  Kyoto  style,  but  the  materials 
used  are  of  the  finest  quality:  the  best  cedar  and  cypress 
wood,  which  give  off  a  subtle  and  pleasant  smell. 

Mrs.  Onoe  has  been  with  the  Mitsui  family  for  52 
years.  She  began  as  a  governess  for  Mrs.  Mitsui  when 
she  was  still  Miss  Terashima,  granddaughter  of  Count 
Terashima,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  one  of  the  Meiji 
governments.  Mrs.  Onoe  had  accompanied  her  mis- 
tress everywhere — on  skating  expeditions,  shopping 
sprees,  to  the  cinema  and  dance  parties.  "Yes,  it  must 
have  been  awfully  oppressive  for  madame,"  she  says 
now. 

Mrs.  Onoe,  who  clearly  runs  the  inn,  adores  old  fam- 
ily stories.  She  has  more  than  a  little  of  the  snobbery  that 
so  often  imbues  butlers,  governesses,  and  other  family 
retainers.  She  described  her  "madame"  as  being  a  very 
famous  beauty  at  the  (Text  continued  on  page  1 98) 
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BEAUX  ARTS 

IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Lynda  and  Stewart  Resnick,  with  their  fine  collection  and  the  help 
of  decorator  R.  Paul  Berry,  bring  new  life  to  a  1920s  house 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TIM  STREET-PORTER 


It  should  be  in  Paris  and  it  should 
have  been  built  in  the  1880s,  but 
small  considerations  of  time  and 
place  have  never  stopped  anyone 
in  southern  California.  It  can  be 
no  surprise,  therefore,  to  come  upon  a 
Beaux  Arts  town  mansion  designed  in 
1927  as  if  the  time  had  been  fifty  years 
earlier  and  placed  in  an  environment 
where  adobe  might  be  the  norm. 

Far  more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  survived.  In  1976,  when  Stewart 
and  Lynda  Resnick  decided  to  buy  the 
house,  it  had  deteriorated  so  drastical- 
ly that  it  was  about  to  be  torn  down.  "It 
was,"  Mrs.  Resnick  says,  "like  the  cake 
in  Great  Expectations — almost  totally 
destroyed."  It  took  six  months  of  work 
around  the  clock  with  the  Resnicks  act- 
ing as  their  own  contractors  to  bring 
the  house  back  to  life;  then  it  was  time 
to  decide  what  they  wanted  it  to  look 


like.  They  wisely  chose  to  preserve  th< 
special  features  that  give  the  house  it! 
distinction. 

Working  with  decorator  R.  Pau 
Berry,  Lynda  Resnick  has  managed  t( 
make  this  large  building  both  function 
al  and  grand.  Downstairs,  past  the  col 
umns  of  the  faqade,  the  visitor  enters  * 
vast  hall.  Here  there  has  indeed  been  •< 
major  change,  but  one  which  only  en 
hances  the  Beaux  Arts  concept.  Origi 
nally  the  room's  back  wall  ros< 
unbroken  to  the  upper-floor  ceiling.  I 

Ihe  garden  facade  of  the  Resnick 
house  with  its  Italianate  loggia,  above, 
opens  onto  the  back  gallery,  opposite, 
with  landscape  murals  by  Robert 
Baldwin  which  bring  the  outdoors  in. 
Left:  Boucher's  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
1742,  glows  over  a  French  19th- 
century  console. 
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was  Berry's  idea  to  open  it  up  on  the 
top  level  so  that  daylight  floods  the 
staircase  and  its  landing,  thus  making  it 
far  more  handsome — and  inviting — 
than  it  had  been.  Although  it  is  still  an 
impressive  entrance  hall,  this  space  has 
become  something  more  as  well,  a  gal- 
lery for  the  sculpture  of  which  Stewart 
Resnick  is  a  passionate  collector — a 
change  that,  again,  would  have  been 
highly  acceptable  in  the  1880s. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  house,  it  has 
been  divided  in  the  most  logical  way: 
downstairs,  the  grand  reception  rooms 
have  retained  their  formal  Beaux  Arts 
look,  which  suits  the  frequent  large 
parties  given  by  the  owners;  upstairs  in 
the  family  quarters  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  was  transformed  to  make  in- 
formal everyday  life  more  comfortable, 
whether  in  the  master  suite  or  in  the 
children's  bedrooms.  "We  always 
wanted  the  children  around,"  says 
Lynda  Resnick,  "and  the  size  of  the 
house  worked  for  us.  When  you  have 
five  children,  one  of  whom  is  a  rock 
musician,  you  need  space." 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  close  col- 
laboration between  Paul  Berry  and 
Lynda  Resnick.  "It  is  a  creative  rela- 
tionship," Mrs.  Resnick  confirms. 
"Paul  has  done  what  I  wanted  to  do 
but  had  no  time  for — he  has  helped  to 
create  the  background  for  our  collec- 
tion." Indeed  the  house  seems  to  have 
been  an  inspiration:  it  was  soon  after 
moving  in  that  the  Resnicks  started  to 
buy  paintings,  sculpture,  silver,  glass, 
and  porcelain. 

Unlike  some  collectors  who  buy  ac- 
cording to  a  theme,  Lynda  and  Stewart 
Resnick,  she  says,  "buy  for  love."  First, 
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Ihe  living  room,  above,  with  its  Corinthian  columns,  preserves  the  Beaux  Arts  look. 
The  Savonnerie  carpet  was  made  for  the  house;  draperies  are  Fortuny  cotton.  The  19th-century 
marble  figure  of  Napoleon  is  by  Vincenzo  Vela.  Opposite:  Halfway  between  the  house  and 
the  pergola  a  fountain  serves  as  a  point  de  vue;  beyond  is  an  allee  of  cypresses  and  topiary  ficas. 
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1    igree- 
'.    she 
ing,  for  in- 
..  but  French  eigh- 
held  great 
both.  The  result  has  been 
asei  '!'n  purchases  undertaken 

with  the  help  of  Scott  Schaefer,  curator 
ol  European  painting  and  sculpture  at 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art.  Even  before  meeting  him,  though, 
the  Resnicks  had  begun  on  their  own 
buying  a  charming  Boilly-like  Van 
Gorp  and  a  spectacular  portrait  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maison-Rouge  by  Nattier  in 
which  the  painter  is  at  his  lyrical  best. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  any 
paintings  more  appropriate  for  a 
Beaux  Arts  house,  but  her  selections, 
Lynda  Resnick  says,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  "We  have  never  bought  a 
painting  because  it  went  somewhere," 
she  says.  "You  have  to  buy  things  of 
quality  because  you  like  them."  This  is 
clearly  a  sound  principle:  in  applying  it 
the  Resnicks  have  become  the  owners, 
among  other  works,  of  a  first-rate  Bou- 
cher, Leda  and  the  Swan  ( 1 742 ) ,  as  vo- 
luptuous and  rich  in  color  as  any  of  the 
master's  work,  and  of  an  enchanting 
Fragonard,  Sacrifice  of  the  Rose,  paint- 
ed circa  1790.  There  are  also  works  of 
high  quality  by  lesser  known  artists  of 
the  period,  such  as  two  Lagrenees  and 
a  Brenet  from  the  Salon  of  1771. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  Lynda  Res- 
nick  began  to  branch  out.  Scouting  by 
Dr.  Schaefer  turned  up  a  superb  large 
Magdalen  of  1635  by  Jacques  Blan- 
chard,  at  the  time  still  unattributed. 
Rather  than  buying  a  name,  it  was  a 
question  (Text  continued  on  page  1 98) 


Fruit  and  champagne  in  the  pergola,  opposite,  a  typical  Beaux  Arts 
amenity  on  which  bougainvillea  now  grows.  Above:  A  Regency  table  of 
mahogany  and  gilt  centers  the  living  room;  vase  is  late- 18th-century 
Chinese  porcelain.  Left:  Upstairs  in  the  library  a  Hockney  leans  against  a 
table  of  macassar  and  ebony  designed  by  R.  Paul  Berry.  Below:  Berry  also 
designed  the  Art  Deco-inspired  bed  and  nightstands  in  the  bedroom. 
Portraits  are  by  Kees  Maks;  chairs  by  Sue  et  Mare. 
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IVlrs.  Scoville,  above,  piecing  together  tile  fragments  in  the  early  years  of  her  restoration  of  the  Bacalhoa  palace  and  its  gardens. 
Opposite:  Dated  1565,  Suzanna  and  the  Elders,  in  a  poolside  pavilion,  is  the  oldest-known  Portuguese  tile  painting. 

QUINTA 

DA  BACALHOA 

this  four-hundred-year-old  Portuguese  country  palace  held  a  charm 
beyond  its  rare  and  magnificent  tiles,  its  fascinating  blend 
of  Islamic  and  Italian  architecture 


For  its  American 
savior,  Orlena  Scoville, 


BY  JUNE  TABOROFF 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICK  HALES 
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Very  much  in  the  Portuguese  style,  the  entrance  hall,  above,  has  a  painted  wood  tray  ceiling  and  choice  18th-century  antiques. 
Below:  Early- 16th-century  tile  wainscot  inset  with  panels  depicting  river  gods  embellishes  the  west  loggia  facing  the  garden. 


I 


One  of  the  earliest  surviving  private  houses 
of  Portugal,  the  Quinta  da  Bacalhoa 
abounds  in  architectural  mysteries.  Al- 
though much  is  known  about  its  history, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  Portuguese 
scholar,  Joaquim  Rasteiro,  who  at  the  end  of  the  century 
described  and  documented  it,  the  loss  of  most  records 
in  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755  has  left  many 
uncertainties.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  architect  of  the 
house  and  garden  was  familiar  with  both  Italian  Renais- 
sance and  Islamic  architecture. 

The  history  of  the  property  telescopes  much  of  the 
history  of  Portugal  and  its  ruling  class.  King  John  I 
(1385-1433)  had  a  small  hunting  lodge  that  is  now  in- 
corporated on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace  construct- 
ed by  his  granddaughter,  the  infanta  Brites.  Not  only 
was  she  wealthy  in  her  own  right  but  she  married  the 
richest  man  in  Portugal,  the  Duke  of  Viseu  and  Beja, 
and  was  the  mother  of  King  Manuel  I.  Infanta  Brites 
died  in  1506  after  a  long  life  during  which  explorers 
reached  India  by  the  sea  route  and  King  John  II  had 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  send  Italian  architects  to  Portugal 


.wo  of  the  three  pavilions  linked  with  arcades,  above,  that  overlook  the  characteristic  Portuguese  garden  tank,  at  once  mirror  of 
trees  and  sky,  swimming  pool,  and  irrigation  reservoir.  Below:  Beyond  the  water,  a  palace  tower  with  its  rare  melon  cupola. 


to  carry  out  architectural  programs  and  to  instruct  local 
artists.  Andrea  Contucci,  called  Sansovino  (c.  1465- 
1529),  the  famous  Tuscan  sculptor  and  architect, 
worked  for  nine  years  in  Portugal,  designing  during  this 
period  "a  splendid  palace  with  four  towers."  There  is  a 
very  old  legend — and  considerable  speculation — that 
this  description  refers  to  Bacalhoa  although  there  are 
no  records  to  prove  it,  and  the  present  palace  has  only 
three  towers. 

The  property  next  went  to  Brites  de  Lara,  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Infanta  Brites,  but  she  took  little  in- 
terest in  Bacalhoa  and  sold  it  in  1528  to  Braz  de 
Albuquerque,  the  son  of  the  second  and  greatest  vice- 
roy, who  had  captured  Goa  in  India  in  15 10  and  made  it 
a  center  of  Portuguese  dominion  in  Asia.  As  a  young 
man,  he  traveled  to  Italy  and  there  had  his  eyes  opened 
and  his  taste  formed. 

Albuquerque  died  childless  in  1581,  and  in  1609  the 
Quinta  passed  to  Maria  de  Mendonqa,  whose  husband 
was  nicknamed  Bacalhau,  the  codfish,  presumably  ac- 
counting for  the  property's  name.  They  took  good  care 
of  it  until  mid  century  when  it  fell  into  neglect  under  a 


landlords  and  incompetent 
hen  the  second  Count  of 
palace  was  it  again  well  main- 
i  Portugal  became  a  republic,  the 
d  once  more  and  degenerated  into  ruinous 
.  until  the  arrival  of  an  unlikely  savior  in  1935. 
In  the  years  between  the  world  wars,  Portugal,  al- 
though easily  reached  from  the  United  States  by  several 
lines  of  steamers  running  directly  from  American  ports 
to  Lisbon,  seemed  infinitely  remote.  Yet  "Portugal  be- 
came with  sudden  importance  the  guiding  star  of  my 
daily  life,"  wrote  New  York-born  Orlena  Scoville.  "It 
would  appear  in  my  reading  or  in  unexpected  conversa- 
tions, and  I  met  people  who  had  lived  there  or  traveled 
there  extensively.  And  then  just  as  I  was  ready  to  plan  a 
trip  abroad,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  lives  in 
France,  telling  me  of  her  departure  for  Portugal  and 
plans  to  collaborate  on  a  book  about  the  country.  She  is 
a  writer  of  no  mean  ability  and  her  descriptions  of  the 
unspoiled  country,  its  lovely  climate,  its  charming  peo- 
ple and  customs — all  this  proved  too  strong  for  me." 

Enlisted  by  her  writer  friend  to  help  in  the 
study  of  Portuguese  glazed  tiles  or  azulejos, 
Mrs.  Scoville  began  her  quest  soon  after  her 
arrival  in  Lisbon,  visiting  "many  palaces  and 
gardens  and  churches  and  monasteries — all 
treasures  of  azulejos.  .  .  .  Everyone  who  heard  of  our 
special  enthusiasm  for  tiles  told  us  not  to  fail  to  go  to  the 
Quinta  da  Bacalhoa .  .  .  and  we  read  of  it  in  many 
books." 

At  last,  on  Sunday,  March  24,  1935,  the  day  arrived 
for  the  trip  across  the  Tagus  to  see  Bacalhoa.  There  she 
found  everything  "in  a  sorry  state  of  abandonment  and 
decay;  the  floors  are  perilously  rotted  away  where  the 
roof  is  gone  and  doves  are  flying  in  and  out  and  nesting 
in  the  rafters.  Despite  all  this  the  rooms  have  an  obvi- 
ously livable  quality,  and  the  interior  has  an  intimate 
charm  that  one  seldom  finds  in  palaces.  Fifteenth-cen- 
tury tiles  are  still  on  the  lower  walls  and  around  the 
doorways  and  fireplaces.  .  .  .Views  of  the  garden  from 
the  windows  and  glimpses  of  the  vineyard  and  the  or- 
ange grove  and  the  pool  all  enclosed  by  the  high  ancient 
wall  all  proved  too  alluring  and  we  descended  to  ex- 
plore them. 

"That  was  my  first  introduction  to  Bacalhoa,  and 
from  that  moment  I  had  a  strange  feeling  that  I  would 
one  day  own  it  and  re-create  and  restore  it  to  its  original 
beauty.  It  haunted  me  to  think  that  such  a  building, 
unique  of  its  kind,  should  be  going  to  ruin.  .  .  .How- 
ever, I  felt  that  I  must  not  press  too  hard  to  acquire  it, 
but  rather  that  I  should  let  it  come  to  me  at  the  proper 
moment.  ...  I  did  make  inquiries,  but  the  owner  at  first 
would  consider  only  selling  the  whole  place  ( including  a 
large  farm  and  many  more  houses),  not  just  the  old 
Quinta,  so  (Text  continued  on  page  206) 


.From  the  fountain-centered  boxwood  parterre 
below  the  loggia,  a  path  lined  with  tiled  flower  beds  and 
benches,  roses,  and  rosemary  runs  beside  the  sunken 
orchard  to  the  Casa  de  Prazer  and  the  ornamental  tank 
backed  by  a  wall  of  15th-century  tiles. 
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How  Andy  Warhol's 

uncanny  intuition  led  him  to  amass 

an  astounding  collection 

BY  STEVEN  M.  L.  ARONSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  ROBERT  MAPPLETHORPE 
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Andy  Warhol,  top,  1986. 
Opposite:  A  view  into  the 
Federal-style  living  room 
with  a  Baltimore  painted 
table  and  American  Empire 
sofa,  c.  1825-30,  by 
Philadelphia  cabinetmaker 
Anthony  Quervelle.  English 
chair  on  right  attributed  to 
Thomas  Hope;  rug  is 
Aubusson.  Above:  A  late- 
19th-century  Punch  cigar- 
store  figure,  an  African  drum, 
a  small  Charles  Muller 
sculpture,  and  an  antique  wig 
stand  under  photograph  by 
Edward  S.  Curtis. 


e  are  both 
eaving  Mor- 
timer's. It's 
raining  and 
there  are  no 
cabs.  He's 
standing  in 
the  down- 
pour with  an 
Interview 
shielding  his  head — getting  his  hair 
wet  is  the  mild  grief  of  his  life.  I  have  an 
umbrella,  so  I  offer  to  walk  him  home. 
We  walk  down  Lexington  Avenue, 
turn  right  on  66th  Street,  march  past 
the  fastness  that  is  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory.  When  we  reach  his 
door,  before  I  can  even  start  the  usual 
good-night  pleasantries,  he  has  already 
dashed  up  the  steps,  put  his  key  in  the 
lock,  and  is  turning  around  to  wave 
good-bye — without  asking  me  in  for  a 
drink.  For  a  moment  I'm  surprised, 
but  then  I  remember .  .  . 

Despite  the  fact  that  Andy  Warhol 
was  famous  for  letting  anyone  in  the 
world  walk  into  the  Factory  (his  silver 
workplace  on  East  47th  Street,  where 
he  rose  to  Pop  fame,  was  notorious  for 
its  open-door  policy,  in  fact  for  having 
no  door;  the  elevator  just  opened  into 
the  loftlike  space),  he  liked  to  keep  his 
house  people-free.  He  felt  that  he  did 
his  bit  entertaining  at  the  office  during 
the  day  and  in  restaurants  at  night. 


There  were  many  who  believed  that  his 
private  life  was  in  fact  the  life  he  lived 
in  public. 

In  all  the  twelve  years  that  Andy  re- 
sided on  East  66th  Street,  less  than  one 
percent  of  his  good  friends  ever  saw 
the  other  side  of  that  front  door. 
Among  the  few  celebrities  who  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  that  category  were 
Diana  Vreeland,  who  was  entertained 
there  periodically,  and  Truman  Ca- 
pote, who  visited  once,  on  Christmas 
Day  1978,  and  later  complained  to  me 
that  Andy  hadn't  responded  enthusias- 
tically enough  to  the  two  little  painted 
boxes  he  gave  him.  Andy  explained 
that  he  was  just  nervous  about  having 
Capote  in  the  house  for  the  first  time. 

Who  can  ever  know  precisely  what 
will  unsettle  an  artist,  but  if  by  some 
chance  Andy  was  worried  that  his 
house  wasn't  grand  enough,  he  could 
have  relaxed.  A  1911  Georgian-style 
building  twenty  feet  wide  and  seventy 
feet  deep,  it  had  been  found  for  him  in 
1975  by  Jed  Johnson,  the  mannerly, 
soft-spoken  young  man  who  also  deco- 
rated it  and  lived  on  the  fourth  floor 
until  1980  when  he  moved  out  to  ex- 
pand his  interior  design  business.  The 
story  of  Andy's  house,  as  we  shall  see, 
can  be  starkly  divided  into  two  peri- 
ods: before  and  after  1980. 

Jed  Johnson  remains  perhaps  the 
only  Factory  worker  whose  contribu- 
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in  the  front  living  room  a  1961  cat  painting  by  Lichtenstein  hangs  over  a  Jacques  Emile  Ruhlmann 

et,  1926.  On  the  right  an  upholstered  sharkskin  chair  by  Andre  Groult  is  in  front  of  a  mirror  and  sharkski 
abinet  by  Pierre  Legrain  with  a  Renoir  bust  en  top.  On  the  left,  a  sofa  by  Jean  Michel  Frank  and  two 
lacquer  chairs  and  a  table  with  an  eggshell  finish,  all  by  Jean  Dunand.  The  silver  is  by  Jean  Puiforcat. 


l\  sharkskin  desk  and  chair,  above,  are  under  Jasper  Johns's 

Screen  Piece,  1967,  and  a  Legrain  table  is  under  two  Cy  Twomblys,  Roman 

Notes,  c.  1974,  and  Untitled,  1961.  Below.  Lichtenstein's  Mirror, 

1971,  hangs  above  an  Arp  and  part  of  a  collection  of  Dunand  vases. 


l\  corner  of  the  guest  room,  right,  with 
three  out  of  a  twelve-piece  suite  of 
Gustave  Herter  furniture.  A  Duchamp 
valise  is  on  the  red  upholstered  American 
Renaissance  Revival  chair;  a  lamp  from 
Cornelius  &  Co.  is  on  the  chest  next  to 
the  Barye  bronze  and  Warhol  painting 
of  Mao.  On  the  large  chest  at  right,  a 
gold  sculpture  by  J.  L.  Gerome.  Left: 
Also  in  the  guest  room  Jean  Michel 
Basquiat's  All  Beef,  1983,  is  in  unlikely 
juxtaposition  to  a  Herter  table.  Sconces 
on  either  side  of  George  Clairin's  he 
Harem,  are  c.  1880,  from  Cornelius  & 
Co.  Jed  Johnson  had  the  walls  stenciled, 
and  curtains  are  original  19th  century. 
Above:  A  glimpse  of  Andy's  bedroom  on 
the  second  floor  with  a  Federal  canopy 
bed  and  American  Empire  mirror.  A 
Baltimore  painted  chair  is  beside  a 
Munch  prim,  Vat  Whore,  1899,  and  a 
corner  of  the  rolltop  desk  by  Joseph 
Barry  of  Philadelphia  is  just  visible. 
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milieu  has  never 
iJittxi.  He  started  out 
ning  the  Union  Square 
i  y  morning.  Meanwhile  he 
was  teaching  himself  how  to  edit  on  the 
office  moviola,  and  he  went  on  to 
smooth  out  the  rough  look  of  Warhol's 
underground  films,  bringing  them  up 
to  commercial  standards,  and  eventu- 
ally to  direct  the  cult  classic  Bad. 
"Andy  himself  was  a  pack  rat,"  John- 
son says.  "After  he  was  shot  in  1968, 1 
went  to  take  care  of  him  in  the  house  he 
was  living  in  then,  on  89th  and  Lexing- 
ton— he'd  saved  everything,  every  bit 
of  junk  mail,  every  empty  box  and  tin 
can.  I  sorted  things  out,  put  paint- 
ings with  paintings  and  cans  with  cans. 
Buying  things  for  that  house  was  re- 
ally what  got  me  started — I'd  never 
thought  about  decorating  before.  And 
seven  years  later  when  Andy  was  ready 
to  upgrade,  I  scouted  houses  for  him.  I 
must  have  looked  at  more  than  a  hun- 
dred. What  he  liked  about  this  house 
was  it  had  a  Classical  essence,  a  really 
traditional  feeling:  wide  staircases, 
generous  circulating  spaces,  large  open 
rooms.  Also  it  was  right  off  his  favorite 
shopping  promenade,  Madison  Ave- 
nue. Architecturally  nothing  had  to  be 
changed.  It  just  all  had  to  be  cleaned 
up.  Andy  promised  to  park  all  his 
shopping  bags  in  the  closets  and  the 
top-floor  storage  rooms." 

When  it  came  to  decorating  the 
house,  "Andy  let  Jed  do  everything, 
whatever  he  wanted,"  according  to 
one  friend.  "He  knew  that  Jed  could 
give  him  a  'look.'  He  surrendered  to  a 
combination  of  Jed's  idea  of  grandeur 
and  his  own  notion  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  begin  behaving  grandly  him- 
self—remember, he  was  in  his  Shah  of 
Iran  phase  then." 

Johnson,  it  turned  out,  had  an  un- 
canny visual  memory  for  interiors.  For- 
tunate enough  to  have  traveled  with 
Andy        ( Text  continued  on  page  1 94) 
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Ivuhlmann  chairs  in  the  dining 
room  flank  the  Federal  table 
covered  with  part  of  Andy's 
American  Indian  collection.  Baskets 
are  Tlingit,  Plains,  Apache,  and 
Pima;  blanket  on  chair  is  Tlingit 
and  rug  on  table  Navajo;  belts  and 
bracelets  are  Navajo,  Zuni,  and 
Mexican.  At  the  back  of  the  table 
are:  Mimbres  painted  pottery, 
Haida  horn  spoons,  and  a  painted 
wooden  Eskimo  mask. 
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POSSESSION  OBSESSION 


p  ige  192)  over  the 
been  received  by  the  elect 
i  lect,  in  houses  celebrated  for 
exquisite  taste:  by  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  and  Pierre  Berge  in  Paris  and 
Marrakesh,  Helene  Rochas  on  the  Rivi- 
era, Eric  de  Rothschild  at  Chateau  La- 
fite,  the  Volpis  at  the  Palazzo  Volpi  in 
Venice.  .  .  .  He  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  quality  of  the  furniture  and  col- 
lections he  saw  and  by  the  style  with 
which  they  were  displayed.  These  were 
the  lofty  standards  Johnson  would 
come  to  apply  to  his  own  work.  His  was 
"the  mind  that  mirrors  and  the  hands 
that  act."  Arranging  and  expanding 
Andy's  collections,  he  found  himself 
experimenting  with  three  different 
styles:  Neoclassical,  Art  Deco  (which  is 
neo-Neoclassical,  after  all),  and  Vic- 
torian. 

The  fourth-floor  guest  room  with  its 
twelve  Herter  pieces  has  stenciled 
walls,  a  magnificently  decorated  ceil- 
ing, and  doors  painted  faux  bird's-eye 
maple  to  match  the  furniture.  In 
Andy's  bedroom  a  pair  of  superb  1825 
commodes  by  the  Philadelphia  cabi- 
netmaker Joseph  Barry  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Johnson  found  the 
French  antique  wallpaper  by  Joseph 
Dufour  in  New  Hampshire.  The  chintz 
curtains  were  a  gift  from  Warhol  su- 
perstar Baby  Jane  Holzer — fresh  from 
the  house  in  Southampton  she'd 
bought  from  Henry  Francis  du  Pont, 
the  seigneur  of  Winterthur.  An  Ameri- 
can primitive  portrait  of  two  sisters  was 
the  painting  Andy  chose  to  wake  up  to 
every  day — that  and  a  ravishing  Rous- 
seau that  itself  leaps  awake  with  an  ear- 
ly-morning freshness. 

The  back  living  room  has  a  wonder- 
ful suite  of  Baltimore  painted  furni- 
ture— a  center  table,  a  pair  of  card 
tables,  and  a  set  of  chairs — plus  a 
matching  pair  of  meridiennes  by  Quer- 
velle.  On  first  glance  this  perfectly 
composed  room  strikes  a  preternatu- 
rally  muted  note — more  mausoleum 
than  museum,  as  if  the  house's  autoch- 
thonous owners  were  still  about — but 
one  suspects  that  it  would  grow  no  less 
forbidding  with  familiarity.  The  front 
living  room,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all 
welcoming — a  trove  of  classic  Art 
Deco  pieces.  In  the  late  sixties  the  in- 
spired connoisseur  Fred  Hughes, 
Andy's  best  friend  and  now  the  execu- 
tor of  his  estate,  had  the  bright  idea — 


or  was  it  the  brilliant  impulse — to  go  to 
the  flea  market  in  Paris  and  buy  Du- 
nand  and  Legrain  furniture,  which  the 
French  considered  uninteresting.  He 
also  went  to  Puiforcat  and  Cartier  and 
asked  if  there  was  anything  in  their  in- 
ventory languishing  from  the  Art  Deco 
period — hence  the  gleaming  tureens, 
flatware,  serving  dishes,  candlesticks, 
and  tea  sets  that  are  everywhere  to" 
one's  hand. 

Unlikely-seeming  terrain  for  the 
man  who  painted  Campbell's  soup 
cans.  Did  Andy  really  like  the  antiques 
he  filled  his  house  with?  "Oh,  but  he 
did,  he  did,"  Johnson  insists.  "He  told 
me  they  made  him  feel  rich."  (Andy 
was  famously  preoccupied  with  mon- 
ey. "One  day,"  Johnson  recalls,  "I 
asked  him  what  he  prayed  for  when  he 
went  to  church.  He  said,  'Cash,'  and  I 
think  he  was  serious,  although  I  also 
used  to  hear  him  say  to  his  dachshund; 
'Talk,  Archie,  talk!  I  know  you  can 
talk.  I  don't  know  why  you  have  to  be 
so  stubborn.  If  you'd  talk,  we  could 
make  millions.'  "  Andy  kept  wads  of 
money  under  the  special  straw  mat- 
tress he  slept  on,  according  to  John- 
son— "he  told  me  you  only  feel  as  rich 
as  the  money  you  have  in  your  pocket 
or  under  your  mattress.") 

Rich  in  antiques,  surely  Andy  must 
have  luxuriated  in  his  surroundings. 
"Oh  no,"  Johnson  says,  surprised  at 
the  very  idea.  "He  kept  most  of  the 
rooms  locked.  He  had  a  routine.  He'd 
walk  through  the  house  every  morning 
before  he  left,  open  the  door  of  each 
room  with  a  key,  peer  in,  then  relock 
it.  Then  at  night  when  he  came  home 
he  would  unlock  each  door,  turn  the 
light  on,  peer  in,  lock  up,  and  go  to 
bed." 

Instinct  can  be  stifled  but  not  for 
long,  and  when  Johnson  moved  out  the 
house  just  reverted  to  the  pack-rat  per- 
sonality of  its  owner.  Andy,  who  had 
never  stopped  loving  his  old  cluttering 
habit,  became  Andy  again — more 
strongly,  more  doggedly  than  ever. 
The  second  era  of  Andy's  tenure  at 
East  66th  Street  is  therefore  not  about 
decorating  a  house  but  about  filling  it 
up.  A  tendency  he'd  been  indulging  all 
along  at  his  office — within  a  year  of 
moving  to  the  present  Factory,  on  East 
33rd  Street,  he  could  hardly  open  the 
door  to  his  room.  Inside,  the  desk  was 
piled  perilously  high  with  gifts  and 


purchases:  a  jacket  Stephen  Sprous 
had  given  him,  a  scarf  from  Halstor 
perfume  samples  from  Interview  ac 
vertisers,  a  painting  of  himself  by  a  far 
a  dessert  plate  from  the  Hotel  Ritz  ii 
Madrid,  walking  sticks  he'd  bought  a 
an  antiques  store,  a  hundred  pairs  o 
sunglasses  acquired  in  a  lot  in  some  fie. 
market,  and  all  his  little  teas  and  choco 
lates.  The  phone  would  ring,  fron 
somewhere  under  the  rubble,  and  hi 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  to  it.  When  h 
could  no  longer  use  the  office  at  all,  he 
began  bringing  things  up  to  the  "ball 
room"  where  he  painted. 

In  no  time  Andy  managed  to  make 
his  house  look  just  like  his  rooms  at  tru 
Factory.  The  nearest  room  to  the  fron' 
door  was  the  dining  room  (its  lonj 
Sheraton  table,  fourteen  Ruhlmani 
chairs,  and  two  Joseph  Barry  side 
boards  all  growing  "vestigial  from  dis 
use"),  and  that  was  where  every  neu 
mad  thing  heaped  up  haphazard,  to  tht 
point  where  one  couldn't  see  the  rug: 
enormous  crystals  (enormous  numbers 
of  them,  too),  cigarette  cases,  tortoise- 
shell  calling-card  cases,  antique  wrist- 
watches,  Fiesta  ware,  cookie  jars, 
baskets,  American  folk  art,  Indian  jew- 
elry, Indian  blankets  (piled  one  on  the 
other  and  sealed  with  spiderwebs), 
primitive  masks  (unceremonially  ex- 
posed), and  the  hotel  and  airline  china 
he  habitually  pinched.  Oh,  and  semi- 
precious stones  (stored  in  dirty  coffee 
cans).  For  he  was  out  there  every  day 
collecting,  filling  up  the  house  that  is 
now  being  emptied. 

Fittingly,  it  is  here  in  this  littered 
dining  room  rather  than  in  the  keyed- 
down  brilliance  of  the  rooms  upstairs 
that  Andy  has  his  memorial.  For  Pop  is 
about  quantity,  and  Andy  Warhol  was 
about  "more  more  more."  When  he 
bought  something  it  was  because  he 
wanted  either  the  best  of  it  or  the  most 
of  it.  He  wasn't  the  type  of  collector 
who's  obsessed  with  filling  in  every 
possible  gap  and  showing  every  per- 
mutation in  a  pattern  system.  He  was 
just  the  opposite:  essentially  nondis- 
criminatory, interested  in  every- 
thing— he  had  trouble  excluding.  Pop 
is  an  equalizing  thing:  it  says  that  a 
Brillo  box  has  the  same  stature  as  a  to- 
tem pole.  And  Andy  was  that  way  with 
people — he'd  give  anyone  off  the  street 
the  same  amount  of  time  he'd  give  a 
movie  star. 
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The  scent  of  my  Rigaud  candle  in  the  foyer  welcomes  my  guests.  Its  fragrance  creates  the  cozy 
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atmosphere  in  our  library,  and  its  bouquet  makes  our  suite  at  the  Connaught  more  like  home. 
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Even  unlit,  it  perfumes  the  linen  closet.  Days  and  days  of  wonderful  fragrance 
I  think  Til  pick  up  a  few  more ; 
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One  as  a  ffift,  the  rest  for  us. 


les,  potpourri,  and  room  spray  scented  with  cypress,  spice,  sandalwood,  lavender,  rose,  or  wildflowei 


POSSESSION  OBSESSION 


[lector  iriend  of 
shopping  with  him 
very  clay  for  the  past  four 
years,  believes  that  "unlike  most  col- 
lectors Andy  was  willing  to  take  risks 
and  see  interest  or  beauty  in  very  spe- 
cial places.  He  was  not  tied  down  to 
names.  He  owned  some  great  things 
that  are  anonymous.  And  some  of  the 
paintings  and  sculpture  are  extremely 
interesting  but  very  minor,  which 
didn't  trouble  him.  He  was  a  collector 
who  collected  in  many  different  areas, 
but  every  single  area  had  a  point  to  it. 
One  of  his  last  collecting  passions  was 
sculpture — look  at  the  Canova  head  of 
Napoleon  in  the  front  hall,  the  original 
plaster  yet.  And  right  before  he  died  he 
was  collecting  pedestals,  he  was  buying 
them  all  over  the  place." 

The  thought  is  helplessly  amusing: 
that  the  king  of  Pop,  who  by  definition 
and  by  nature  considered  everything 
equal,  who  was  obsessively  concerned 
with  quantity,  who  was  deeply  preoc- 
cupied with  stacking,  who  would  never 
in  his  life  present  anything  as  if  to  say 


"This  is  Something,"  would  buy  a  ped- 
estal! What,  one  wonders,  would  he 
have  put  on  it?  A  pile  of  something, 
surely — perhaps  a  stack  of  junk  mail, 
because  he'd  run  out  of  other  places  to 
put  it. 

"Four  days  before  he  died,"  says  Ju- 
dith Hollander,  a  friend  of  Andy's  and 
a  collector  of  nineteenth-century 
American  furniture,  "I  called  to  tell 
him  I  wanted  to  buy  one  of  those  great' 
Barry  sideboards  in  the  dining  room, 
and  he  got  flustered  and  said,  'I  can't 
.  .  .  I'm  using  them.'  Well,  I'm  sure  he 
was — to  stack. 

"With  Andy  there  was  no  sense  of  an 
object  ever  existing  by  itself  and  of  it- 
self; it  only  existed  as  Andy's  thing. 
The  fact  that  it  might  be  entitled  to  a 
life  of  its  own  was  something  he  simply 
could  not  comprehend." 

"I  tried  to  do  a  lot  of  conservation," 
says  Jed  Johnson,  an  idealist  when  it 
comes  to  furniture.  "I  think  that  when 
a  person  buys  something  there's  an  ob- 
ligation he  takes  on  to  conserve  it.  But 
once  Andy  bought  something,  he  was 
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on  to  the  next  thing — his  buying  was , 
conquest,  not  an  adoption." 

But  by  not  dwelling  on  what  he'd  al 
ready  bought,  Andy  had  plenty  of  tirm 
to  buy  more.  Vito  Giallo,  a  friend  of  hi 
since  the  late  fifties  and  the  proprieto: 
of  a  well-known  Madison  Avenue  an 
tiques  shop  where  over  the  years  And] 
bought  (among  other  things  beyonc 
number)  thousands  of  rare  book; 
twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  dozens  o: 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
Spanish  Colonial  crucifixes  and  santos 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  and  sixty  boxes 
of  semiprecious  stones  all  in  one  gulp 
recalls:  "He  was  my  best  customer 
He'd  come  in  almost  every  day,  and  the 
days  he  couldn't  come  in  he  would  give 
me  a  ring:  'Anything  for  me?'  He'd  ap' 
pear  around  eleven  o'clock,  hand  out 
copies  of  Interview  to  anyone  in  the 
shop,  and  offer  to  autograph  them.  He 
rarely  left  without  buying  something. 
He  was  very  canny  once  you  got  pasi 
the  'oh,  this  is  fabulous'  routine,  but  he 
always  had  to  appear  as  though  he  were 
an  imbecile  because  that  would  give 
him  the  edge. 

"Just  when  you  thought  you  knew 
exactly  what  he'd  like  and  why,  he  sur- 
prised you.  Once  I  bought  a  wonderful 
American  painting  from  the  thirties, 
very  representational — a  portrait  of  a 
nude  woman  with  a  fan — and  And) 
said  he  wanted  to  see  it.  When  it  was 
delivered  to  me,  I  saw  that  the  movei 
had  knocked  a  big  hole  in  the  middle  ol 
it  and  I  thought,  'Oh,  my  God!'  Bui 
what  Andy  liked  best  about  it  was  its 
hole." 

When  Andy  left  Vito  Giallo's  shop 
every  day,  the  attention  he  attractec 
from  casual  Warhol-watchers  seemec 
to  visibly  please  him  as  he  continuec 
handing  out  and  autographing  Inter 
views  right  and  left.  But  nothing  coulc 
match  the  intense  attention  that  Giallc 
remembers  him  getting  from  his  moth- 
er, Julia  Warhola,  with  whom — man) 
residences  back — he  shared  a  fifth- 
floor  walkup  railroad  apartment  ir 
Murray  Hill.  "They  slept  on  two  mat- 
tresses on  the  bedroom  floor.  His 
mother  was  constantly  attending  him 
making  him  little  sandwiches,  doin£ 
his  clothes,  going  shopping  for  him.' 
When  Giallo  asked  her  one  morning  ii 
she'd  slept  well  the  night  before,  she 
looked  at  him  with  surprise.  "Oh  no,' 
she  said.  "I  didn't  sleep  at  all.  I  just  sat 
and  watched  Andy  sleep."  □ 
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The  Raj...Luxury  as  a  way  of  life. 


In  Imperial  India,  luxury  was 
a  necessity.  Reflecting  the 
wealth  and  power  of  British 
rulers  and  maharajahs  alike. 

The  Raj  Chess  Set  captures 
all  the  grandeur  of  that  era. 
And  fittingly  so.  For  it  was 
in  India  that  chess  was  born. 

The  solid  pewter  chessmen 
are  fine  portrait  sculptures 
of  real  historical  figures. 
Authentically  detailed  and 
beautifully  hand  painted  by 
the  renowned  Franklin  Mint. 

The  table  has  a  distinctive 
nahogany  finish.  Brass  trim. 
:itted  drawers  to  hold  and 
protect  all  32  chess  pieces. 

And  the  richly  sculptured 
:ast-marble  playing  surface 
bears  a  hand-painted  motif 
inspired  by  India's  Taj  Mahal. 

Rare. . .  unusual. . .  exciting 

:o  play  and  to  display,  this  is 

n  heirloom  of  imagination 

nd  elegance.  Exclusively  by 

pirect  subscription. 
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.imit:  One  complete  set  per  subscriber, 
'lease  mail  by  December  31,   1987. 


Subscription   Application 


rhe  Franklin  Mint 

Tanklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Mease  enter  my  subscription  for  The  Raj  Chess  Set,  consisting  of  32  imported 

'laying  pieces,  each  crafted  of  solid  pewter,  individually  hand  painted  and  mounted 

to  a  tine  hardwood  pedestal  base  stained  to  indicate  its  playing  field. 

1  need  send  no  payment  now.  I  will  receive  two  new  playing  pieces  every  other 
-lonth,  but  will  be  billed  for  just  one  chessman  at  a  time-$39.50*  per  month  — 
eginning  prior  to  shipment.  The  beautiful  cultured-marble  chessboard,  the 
lahogany-finished  playing  table,  a  Certificate  of  Authenticity,  and  specially 
•ntten  commentaries  on  each  piece  will  all  be  sent  to  me  without  added  charge. 

*P!w  my  state  sales  tax  and  50?  per  chessman  for  shipping  and  handling 
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he  Raj  Chess  Set  Only  From  The  Franklin  Mint 


K  ARTS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


7S)  of  taking  a 
><  eminently  suc- 
ul — on  quality. 
Hiese  paintings  are  all  hung  down- 
stairs, either  in  the  hall  or  in  the  music 
room,  whose  elaborate,  carefully  de- 
tailed trailing  curtains  were  inspired 
Paul  Berry  says,  by  those  in  the  home  of 
the  late  Pauline  de  Rothschild.  Across 
the  hall  the  vast  living  room  is  dominat- 
ed by  a  slightly  more  than  lifesize  late- 
nineteenth-century  white  marble 
sculpture  of  the  dying  Napoleon,  the 
work  of  Vincenzo  Vela.  In  its  idiosyn- 
cratic dominance  the  Vela  is  typical  of 
Stewart  Resnick's  liberal  taste:  the 
sculptures  range  all  the  way  from  Mail- 
lol's  bronze  Torso  of  Venus,  the  very 
epitome  of  sensuality,  to  Carpeaux's 
Child  with  Horn,  to  admirably  elegant 
terra-cottas,  dated  1765,  by  Nicolas 
Sebastien  Adam. 

Upstairs,  the  collection  continues, 
but  it  moves  into  our  own  times:  Hock- 
ney  and  Lichtenstein  set  the  dominant 
tone.  Here  there  is  an  interesting  hiatus 
between  art  and  decor:  the  first  is  con- 
temporary, the  latter  an  adaptation  of 
Art  Deco  as  seen  by  Lynda  Resnick  in  a 
Paris  salon  and  re-created  by  Paul  Ber- 
ry after  looking  at  Hollywood  films  of 
the  period.  Great,  if  sedate  luxury  is 


the  note:  the  detailing  throughout— 
the  recessed  ceiling  in  the  library,  the 
plasterwork  cornice  in  the  bedroom, 
the  paneling  edges— is  extraordinarily 
lush  and  reminds  us  of  a  time  when 
skilled  craftsmen  were  easily  found 
and  easily  paid,  but  what  was  luxury 
even  then  has  become  splendid  profu- 
sion today.  This  is,  no  doubt,  appropri- 
ate for  the  Resnicks  who,  two  years 
ago,  became  the  owners  of  the  Frank- 
lin Mint  and  set  it  to  making  upmarket 
objects  of  every  kind,  not  excluding 
scale  reproductions  of  antique  cars. 

The  feeling  of  the  late  1920s  and 
1930s  is  strong  in  the  library  and  the 
master  bedroom,  both  in  the  overall 
design  and  in  the  furniture,  where  Art 
Deco-inspired  pieces  by  Paul  Berry 
like  the  sycamore  bed  and  the  syca- 
more, bird's-eye  maple,  and  gold-leaf 
nightstands  blend  in  with  a  settee  and 
two  armchairs  by  Sue  et  Mare.  But  it  is 
in  the  bathrooms  that  time  seems  to 
have  gone  backward:  precisely  de- 
signed, carefully  crafted,  they  are  like 
nothing  so  much  as  an  ensemble  from 
one  of  the  great  Atlantic  liners,  the  Li- 
berie, perhaps,  or  the  Normandie.  Mar- 
ble,  engraved  opaque  glass,  and 
bleached  zebrawood  combine  to  cre- 
ate the  atmosphere  to  which  the  glint 


of  ever-present  gold  is  added,  not  just 
in  the  fixtures  but  also  in  the  frames  of 
the  glass  doors  to  shower  and  sauna. 
"Gold,"  says  Paul  Berry,  "requires  no 
upkeep." 

That  is  not  the  case  with  the  garden; 
there  the  look  is  more  Italian  than 
French,  as  befits  the  climate  in  south- 
ern California.  Carefully  sited  foun- 
tains bring  the  sound  of  plashing  water 
to  a  huge  pergola  and  an  allee  of  cy- 
presses alternating  with  topiary  ficas.  If 
the  lines  of  the  garden  are  straight  and 
austere,  the  profusion  of  brightly  col- 
ored flowers  entices.  Stone  vases  brim 
with  flowers,  the  pergola  is  covered 
with  scarlet  bougainvillea,  roses  of  all 
kinds  perfume  the  air,  and  baskets  of 
begonias,  fuchsias,  and  impatiens  pro- 
vide color  in  midair.  There  is  a  pool, 
but  it  is  so  dark  it  looks  more  like  a  re- 
flecting pool  from  an  Italian  garden. 

Such  illusions  belong  to  a  house  out 
of  its  time  and  place  where  several 
styles  flourish.  There  is  nothing  illu- 
sory about  the  art  though.  In  collecting 
first-rate  works,  the  Resnicks  have 
transformed  an  amusing  survival  into  a 
welcoming  environment  where  the 
best  of  the  past  can  live  on  for  every 
viewer's  pleasure.  □  Editors:  Eleanore 
Phillips  Colt  and  Joyce  MacRae 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  THE  SENSUOUS 


(Continued  from  page  172)  Peers' 
School  (also  frequented  by  the  imperi- 
al family).  "Now,"  she  told  us  with  a 
sigh  of  regret,  "anybody  can  go  there 
with  enough  money,  but  in  those  days, 
ah.  ... "  She  sighed  once  again. 

Mrs.  Onoe  gives  her  guests  great 
personal  attention.  She  sees  that  the  fu- 
tons are  laid  out  every  night,  that  one's 
shoes  are  neatly  arranged  in  the  hall  be- 
fore taking  a  walk,  and  that  one's  bath 
is  at  the  right  temperature.  What  is 
more,  she  does  it  all  alone.  "People  al- 
most never  get  to  meet  madame.  That 
is  always  a  rare  privilege.  The  master 
(Baron  Mitsui)  hardly  ever  mingled 
with  the  guests  either."  They  had  a  suc- 
cession of  maids,  but  they  all  got  mar- 
ried, which  was  a  great  nuisance.  Mrs. 
Onoe  got  married  too,  once,  but  that 
was  short-lived.  "They  wanted  me 
back,"  says  Mrs.  Onoe.  "She  could  not 
get  on  well  with  her  husband,"  says 


Mrs.  Mitsui.  Whatever  the  case  may 
be,  according  to  Mrs.  Onoe,  "My  life  is 
here  with  the  guests."  Everybody's 
hopes  concerning  the  inn's  future  are 
now  pinned  on  Mr.  Shimizu,  the  chef. 
If  only  he  would  get  married  (he  is  29) , 
Mrs.  Onoe  could  teach  his  wife  how  to 
take  over  eventually.  But  apparently 
Mr.  Shimizu,  a  very  handsome  man,  is 
much  too  popular  to  want  to  settle 
down  just  yet.  Besides,  there  is  his  dog, 
Taketora,  "who  is  just  like  his  wife." 

All  this  and  more  we  were  told  over 
dinner.  Staying  at  a  traditional  Japa- 
nese inn  is  very  different  from  being  in 
a  hotel,  no  matter  how  exclusive.  It  is 
more  like  staying  in  someone's  country 
house.  One  is  drawn  into  the  family,  as 
it  were,  hence  the  importance  of  intro- 
ductions. Guests  at  the  inn  tend  to  be 
regulars  with  whom  a  long-term  rela- 
tionship has  been  established.  This  is 
not  the  same  as  saying  that  guests  are 


friends.  Mrs.  Onoe  and  Mrs.  Mitsui's 
having  been  together  for  52  years  does 
not  put  them  on  a  social  par:  Mrs. 
Onoe  remains  "Onoe,"  while  Mrs. 
Mitsui  will  always  be  "madame."  And 
just  so,  guests  always  remain  guests.  In- 
timacy in  Japan  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  social  equality.  What  makes  the 
Pine  Tree  Teahouse  so  remarkable  is 
that  the  innkeepers  are  the  peers,  and 
often  even  the  social  superiors,  of  most 
of  their  guests. 

Staying  at  a  hot-spring  inn,  much  oi 
one's  time  is  spent  in  the  bath.  This  is 
one  of  Japan's  greatest  pleasures.  Al- 
though bathing  only  became  a  popula: 
pastime  during  the  Tokugawa  perioc 
(1603-1867),  and  then  mostly  in  th« 
larger  cities,  modern  Japanese  ador< 
baths.  This  has  led  to  a  revival  of  coun 
try  springs  but  also  to  the  introductioi 
of  some  unfortunate  gimmicks:  bath 
on  tracks  that  go  up  and  down  moun 
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For  more  than  100  years,  the 
magic  of  champagne  has  been 
nurtured  to  perfection  at  the 
Korbel  Champagne  Cellars, 
where  the  light,  dry,  delicate 
style  of  premium  California 
champagne  was  first 
conceived. 

Korbel  Blanc  de  Blancs,  a 
varietal  champagne  made 
from  100%  Chardonnay 
grapes,  is  a  superb  example 
of  this  tradition.  It  is  a  dry 
champagne  which  em- 
bodies natural  high  acidity, 
long  silky  flavors  and  a 
delicate  crispness. 
Korbel  Blanc  de  Blancs 
is  one  of  three  Korbel 
Champagnes  produced 
in  limited  quantities. 

Uncork  the  magic!® 
Enjoy  the  rare  plea- 
sure of  Korbel 
Blanc  de  Blancs, 
Blanc  de  Noirs,  and 
Natural^  Each 
produced  in  the 
classic  methode 
champenoise. 
Each  created  in 
the  style  that  is 
distinctively 
Korbel. 


Korbel,  the  premium  California  champagne. 

F.  Korbel  and  Bros  .  Guerneville,  Sonoma  County,  CA    Producers  of  fine  California  methode  champenoise  champagnes  for  more  than  100  years 


HE  REALM  OF  THE  SENSUOUS 


h<  mid  ;i  of  jungL 
cast  models  of  wild 
animals  peeping  at  the  bathers. 

The  baths  at  the  Pine  Tree  Teahouse 
arc.  naturally,  in  the  best  of  taste:  there 
is  a  marble  bath  with  a  wonderful  view 
of  the  main  garden  and  the  mountain 
behind  it;  there  is  a  smaller  bath  of  cy- 
press wood  sunk  into  the  marble  floor 
with  an  equally  spectacular  view  and  a 
very  pleasing  fragrance.  Personal  ser- 
vice is  not  offered  here.  For  that  guests 
are  advised  to  turn  to  the  more  raffish 
establishments  in  the  town  below, 
which  is  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  by 
the  prudent  design  of  the  garden.  Only 
the  occasional  announcement  or  popu- 
lar jingle  can  be  heard  wafting  from  the 
town's  giant  loudspeaker. 

The  type  of  hot-spring  water  varies 
enormously  from  place  to  place.  Ha- 
kone  water  is  clear  and  contains  very 
little  sulfur,  so  that  one  is  spared  the 
smell  of  rotten  eggs  which  can  make 
bathing  a  little  hard  on  the  nose.  The 
taboos  of  Japanese  bathing  are,  one 
imagines,  too  well  known  to  need  an- 
other detailed  explanation.  As  long  as 
one  does  not  wash  in  the  tub,  one  can- 
not go  very  far  wrong.  The  idea  is  to 
soak  in  the  water  to  relax.  Japanese 
tend  to  enjoy  relaxing  as  much  as  they 
reputedly  enjoy  work,  and  at  least  four 
or  five  visits  a  day  to  one  or  several  of 
the  baths  can  be  considered  average. 

Arthur  Koestler,  the  Hungarian- 
born  British  writer,  once  described  the 
Japanese  as  stoical  hedonists.  There  is 
indeed  an  element  of  stoicism  in  stay- 
ing at  a  traditional  inn.  One  is  not  sup- 
posed to  sleep  late,  for  instance. 
Breakfast  is  served  around  eight,  and, 


if  you  are  not  up  in  time,  a  short  and 
sharp  telephone  call  from  Mrs.  Onoe 
makes  sure  you  soon  will  be. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  bream,  pick- 
led aubergine,  rice,  and  lobster  in  miso 
soup.  (Breakfast  and  dinner  are  always 
part  of  staying  at  a  Japanese  inn.)  After 
the  first  of  many  baths,  we  took  a  stroll 
around  the  garden,  still  tended  accord- 
ing to  the  baron's  taste.  The  plants, 
trees,  hedges,  and  flowers  are  neat,  but 
not  unnaturally  so.  There  is  often 
something  of  the  French  poodle  about 
Japanese  gardens.  Not  in  this  one, 
though;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  artificial- 
ity. There  are  fine  maple  trees,  a  bam- 
boo grove,  and,  rather  idiosyncrat- 
ically  for  a  Japanese  garden,  roses,  of 
which  the  baron  was  especially  fond. 

Our  meeting  with  Mrs.  Mitsui  was 
arranged  for  the  afternoon.  We  had  tea 
in  cups  engraved  with  the  letter  M,  for 
Mitsui,  in  gold  on  orange.  The  cups 
and  saucers  were  made  before  the  war 
of  clay  imported  from  Korea.  Mrs.  Mit- 
sui made  her  appearance  in  a  splendid 
white  dress.  Her  general  bearing,  her 
clothes,  her  beautifully  polished  nails, 
her  quivering  aristocratic  voice  made 
her  seem  a  bit  like  a  character  in  a  Ten- 
nessee Williams  play.  Her  great  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  like  that  of  the  inn 
itself,  was  so  striking  that  its  gradual 
fading  away,  like  the  cobwebs  in  the 
exquisitely  crafted  alcoves,  was  espe- 
cially poignant.  As  if  to  make  the  point, 
Mrs.  Mitsui  showed  us  photographs  of 
her  family,  at  banquets  with  European 
guests  or  having  picnics  on  the  lawns  of 
country  estates.  She  produced  a  pic- 
ture of  her  mother,  taken  in  the  1910s: 
a  pale,  slim  beauty  wearing  a  long, 


flowing  dress,  drawn  in  tightly  at  the 
waist,  standing  on  part  of  an  elaborate- 
ly carved  staircase,  probably  a  prop  in 
an  expensive  photographic  studio. 
One  could  almost  hear  the  sounds  of  a 
slow  waltz  in  the  background. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Mitsui  what  she  had 
found  most  difficult  about  running  an 
inn.  "The  manners  of  some  of  the 
guests,"  she  said.  "I  was  raised- to  ex- 
pect very  high  standards.  Nowadays 
people  no  longer  understand.  But,  of 
course,"  she  added,  "it  is  Onoe  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  all  the  crude  behav- 
ior." Mrs.  Onoe  had  told  us  a  delight- 
ful anecdote  about  the  writer  Yukio 
Mishima,  who  used  to  lie  down  on  the 
tatami  floor  while  gobbling  down  his 
dinner.  There  are  more  obvious  diffi- 
culties in  maintaining  the  inn.  Crafts- 
men to  repair  the  roofs,  for  example, 
are  becoming  rare  and  expensive. 
"But,"  said  Mrs.  Mitsui,  "they  promise 
to  come  until  I  die."  The  mud  for  the 
walls  comes  all  the  way  from  Kyoto,  as 
does  the  paper  for  the  sliding  doors. 

Indeed,  the  inn  is  showing  its  age.  It 
is  a  bit  like  a  beautifully  cut  suit  on 
an  elegant  old  aristocrat  who  can  no 
longer  be  bothered  to  frequent  his  tai- 
lor. The  excellence  is  apparent,  but  a 
little  threadbare.  The  key  words  to  tra- 
ditional Japanese  aesthetics  are  ivabi 
and  sabi,  which  could  be  translated  as 
the  melancholy  beauty  of  evanescent 
time.  In  the  Pine  Tree  Teahouse  one  is 
reminded  all  the  time  of  a  glorious 
past,  of  fading  elegance,  of  people  no 
longer  in  this  world.  The  guests'  callig- 
raphies  on  the  screens  are  beginning  to 
fade,  too.  If  only  Mr.  Shimizu  would 
marry.  □  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 


SPLENDID  SANCTUARY 


(Continued  from  page  106)  For  all  his 
saintliness,  the  founder  of  Atotonilco 
was  a  showman  of  genius.  A  respected 
poet,  theologian,  architect,  mystic,  and 
one  might  add  fakir,  Alfaro  divided  his 
time  between  masterminding  a  major 
shrine  and  mortifying  himself.  The 
soles  of  his  sandals  were  studded  with 
jagged  strips  of  tin  so  he  could  hardly 
walk;  his  hair  shirts  bristled  with 
spikes;  his  foe  flavored  with  aci- 

bar  to  give  it  a  o  g  taste;  and  he 

was  famous  for  sleep  h:;       a  cofi     'he 


wore  out  three  of  them)  slung  under 
the  altar. 

But  for  all  this  morbid  excess  Al- 
faro's  sanctuary  remains  one  of  the 
most  magical  and  uplifting  buildings  of 
its  kind.  Uplifting  not  only  for  its 
Christian  spirit  but  also  because  it  be- 
came a  rallying  point  during  the  Mexi- 
can War  of  Independence.  Atotonilco 
was  the  first  stop  on  Father  Hidalgo's 
revolutionary  trek,  and  it  is  where  he 
obtained  his  historic  banner.  The  Mex- 
ican authorities  have  finally  realized 


the  sanctuary's  historical,  religious, 
and  cultural  significance  and  are  taking 
belated  steps  to  restore  it.  But  even  in 
tatters  the  vision  of  the  next  world 
which  Father  Alfaro  devised  for  the 
edification  of  the  credulous  Chichime- 
cas  is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  Baroque 
Mexico.  Go  there  next  Christmas  or 
Easter.  The  primitive  faith  that  emanates 
from  Atotonilco  is  as  cleansing  in  its  way 
as  the  local  spas,  which  once  again  func- 
tion— mercifully  under  respectable  new 
management.  □ 
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TORONADO  TROFEO. 
4E  DRIVING  HAZARD  ITHANE 

BEST  OF  ALL 
MAY  WELL  BE  BOREDOM. 

"We  engineered  Trofeo  to  deliver  world-class 
handling,  while  retaining  Toronado's  traditionally 
impressive  luxury;     „ 

"Remaining  oil  life  is  constantly 
monitored  by  an  on-board  computer,  which  " 
analyzes  an  individual's  particular  driving  habits 
and  evaluates  their  effect  on  lubrication." 


"The  steering  gear  ratio 
is  calibrated  to  provide  the 
driver  with  a  superior  feel  of 
the  road." 


"The  Teves  electronic  anti- 
lock  braking  system  is  available  on 
the  Trofeo.  During  hard  braking, 
brake  pressure  corrects  as 
conditions  require,  providing 
smooth,  anti-lock 
braking  power" 


"With  3.8  liter  displacement 
and  sequential  fuel  injection,  the 
new  3.8  SFI3800  V6  engine,  built 
atGMspowertrain  facility  in  Flint, 

Michigan,  provides  excellent 
performance." 


By  designing 
the  rear  suspension  with  fiberglass 
uni-springs  instead  of  conventional  leaf  "Trofeos 

springs,  we  achieved  remarkable  weight     dual  tail  Dines 


distribution  in  the  turns.  Cornering  is 
extraordinary." 

"The  leather- 
panelled  buckets  are  LearSiegler. 
They're  equipped  with  adjustable 
back  and  side  supports  to  enhance 
Passenger  comfort." 


are  more  than  a 
sport  feature. 
They  work 
to  reduce 
backpressure, 
which  increases 
horsepower" 


"The  car  is  so  well-built  the 
powertrain  is  warranted  for  6 years  or 
60,000  miles,  and  outer-body  rust- 
through  protection  is  up 
to  6 years  or  100,000 
miles" 


'•T.ft 


Let's  get  It 
together:.. 

ommcammmpuw t)UCkle  UP- 

See  your  Oldsmoblie  dealer  for  the  terms  and 
•^-ditlons  of  this  limited  warranty. 


From  the  engineers  at 
Oldsmobile...the  essence  of  quality 
in  the  exciting  new Toronado  Trofeo. 

For  more  information  on  this 
remarkable  automobile,  send  for  a 
free  catalog.  Write:  Olds  Toronado 
Trofeo  Catalog,  RO.  Box  14238, 
Lansing,  Michigan  48901. 


OLDSMOBILE  QUALITY 
FEEL  IT 


LURE  IN  THE  GRAND  MANNER 


lippede 
disherol  Mane  Claire. 
nstrumental  in  reopening 
French  \  'ogue  after  the  war,  so  it  wasn't 
difficult  tor  his  stylish  and  energetic 
young  wite  to  become  its  fashion  edi- 
tor. But  two  years  after  they  married, 
de  Croisset  died  in  a  car  crash. 

Marriage  to  Yul  Brynner  required  a 
different  sense  of  adventure.  De  la 
Chaume  gave  up  her  apartment  over- 
looking the  American  embassy,  deco- 
rated a  home  in  Normandy,  and 
adopted  Mia  and  Melody.  Then  Bryn- 
ner took  to  the  road — with  his  fam- 
ily— for  the  revival  of  The  King  and  I. 
In  five  years  they  lived  in  24  American 
cities,  invariably  in  hotels.  "I  had  a 
small  suitcase  filled  with  things  I'd  put 
up  right  away:  candles,  shawls,  ash- 
trays, small  vases,"  de  la  Chaume  re- 
calls. "That  was  terribly  important. 
And  because  the  children  were  then 
very  small,  we  always  moved  their  beds 
so  they'd  wake  up  pointed  in  the  same 
direction." 

In  1981,  Brynner  proposed  that  the 
family  settle  in  New  York,  in  an  apart- 
ment like  the  Paris  flat  that  de  la 
Chaume  had  loved.  His  wife  chose  the 
first  duplex  she  saw.  "The  walls  were 
here,"  she  says,  with  characteristic 
tact.  But  with  the  help  of  Vincent 
Fourcade,  a  friend  for  thirty  years,  she 
knew  she  could  make  a  home  of  it. 

The  result,  therefore,  is  a  pure  hymn 
to  de  la  Chaume's  past.  The  Chinese 
artifacts  in  this  room  come  from  her 
grandmother,  "who  went  to  China  of- 
ten, by  train,  with  her  own  sheets. "  The 
small  cane  chair  is  the  purest  of  these 
mementos — it  was,  in  de  la  Chaume's 
childhood,  the  chair  she  was  allowed  to 
occupy  in  her  grandmother's  living 
room.  The  only  nonfamily  items  here 
are  the  fans  and  screens,  and  they  too 
turn  out  to  be  related:  in  every  one, 
there's  an  animal.  But  because  the 
room  is  anchored  by  Savonnerie  rugs 
and  framed  by  honey-colored  mold- 
ings with  black  trim,  because  the  walls 
are  covered  with  a  fabric  whose  pattern 
first  became  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  because  the  curtains  are 
taffeta  and  have  silk  fringes,  the  overall 
effect  is  less  familial  than  historical — 
entering  the  living  room  is  like  step- 
ping into  a  time  capsule. 

But  from  what  era,  and  what  loca- 
tion? Vincent  Fourcade  can  date  it. 
"When  Jacqueline  and  I  grew  up,  there 


wasn't  that  much  pattern  on  Paris 
walls,"  Fourcade  explains.  "All  that 
had  been  removed  for  brighter,  clearer 
colors.  You  found  colors  like  these  in 
country  houses.  This  is  a  mid-nine- 
teenth-century look,  neatly  transposed 
to  the  French  countryside  before 
World  War  I." 

Such  analysis  makes  the  client  un- 
easy. "This  is  not  a  museum,"  she  says 
firmly.  She  means  that  the  living  room 
is  not,  in  the  American  fashion,  off  lim- 
its to  her  children.  But  de  la  Chaume 
also  wants  to  make  clear  that  the  ob- 
jects here  have  personal  value.  "I  like 
objects  more  than  paintings,"  she 
says — and  proves  this  by  the  art  trea- 
sures in  her  bedroom.  One  is  a  large 
print  of  poppies  she  bought  for  $7  in 
Maine.  The  other,  from  a  flower  cata- 
logue, also  yielded  change  from  a  ten- 
dollar  bill.  The  household's  better  art 
is  a  recent  addition,  from  her  mother's 
collection:  a  folder  of  French  political 
prints  from  the  1930s. 

The  living  room  is,  in  the  old  man- 
ner, closed  in  summer.  Even  at  the 
height  of  the  New  York  entertaining 
season  it  is  less  favored  than  the  neigh- 
boring library,  where  de  la  Chaume,  a 
voracious  reader,  keeps  up  with  the  lat- 
est plays  and  much  more.  And  it  was  at 
this  desk,  a  few  years  ago,  that  she  be- 
gan coproducing  The  Night  of  the  Igua- 
na. The  play  did  not  come  to  New 
York,  but  all  the  work  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Jeanne  Moreau,  Michael  Molar- 
ity, and  Eileen  Brennan.  "You  choose 
a  play  as  you  choose  a  friend,  and  then 
the  play  gives  you  connections,"  she 
explains.  "Friendships  form  around 
affinities.  As  time  goes  on,  you  find 
more  layers.  It's  the  kibbutz  life:  the 
only  important  thing  is  the  group." 

These  days,  when  she  is  not  working 
on  the  productions  of  her  friends,  de  la 
Chaume's  love  of  the  theater  is  satis- 
fied by  impromptu  dinners.  "Fran- 
chise de  la  Renta  told  me  to  buy  a  big 
table  for  twenty  and  go  to  it,"  she  says, 
laughing  as  she  opens  the  door  to  the 
dining  room.  The  table  is  there  all 
right,  but  it's  been  compressed  to  ac- 
commodate half  the  guests  de  la  Renta 
would  have  invited.  Dwarfing  it  is  an 
eight-foot-tall  tin  bird — a  Chinese  gar- 
den decoration — that  de  la  Chaume 
and  Fourcade  found  on  lower  Broad- 
way. Looking  around  this  little-used 
room,  she  announces  that  she's  a  terri- 


ble hostess.  This  is  so  preposterous  that 
she  immediately  corrects  herself.  "I 
have  to  find  a  reason  for  people  to  be 
together,"  she  says.  "Then  I  invite 
them — for  tomorrow.  I  cook  myself. 
The  fun  lies  in  giving  your  friends  the 
best,  and  in  America  you  have  to  cheat 
and  make  too  many  sauces  to  hide  the 
fact  that  the  vegetables  are  tasteless." 

If  all  this  sounds  like  a  European 
household  that  has  made  few  conces- 
sions to  America,  that  is  somewhat  the 
case.  "Yet,"  says  de  la  Chaume,  "my 
girls  are  pure  American  teenagers.  I 
love  the  fact  that  children  now  confront 
you — which  never  would  have  entered 
my  mind.  Naturally,  my  girls  think  I  live 
in  another  century.  I  give  them  reason 
to.  It's  highly  irritating  to  me  if  I  have 
friends  over  and  I  come  into  a  room  and 
no  child  stands  up.  I  don't  understand 
why  children  can't  remember  not  to 
walk  in  front  of  adults.  And  it's  annoying 
the  way  you  have  to  chain  them  to  a  chair 
during  a  meal.  I'm  strict  about  all  this. 
Strictness  breeds  security." 

There,  right  there,  is  the  voice  of  Jac- 
queline de  la  Chaume's  grandmother. 
In  a  decade  or  so,  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
it  will  also  be  the  voice  of  her  daugh- 
ters. □  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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A  sunny  tribute  to  the  joys  of  country 
home  and  hearth  expressed  in  a 
new  collection  of  wallcoverings  and 
fabrics.  They're  bright,  warm  and 
wonderful  designs  that  work  in  a 
variety  of  settings;  because  they're 
also  scrubbable,  strippable, 
pre- pasted  and  pre-trimmed, 
they're  very  practical! 

The  19  designs  come  in  up  to  eight 
colorways  plus  borders  and  36 
correlated  50"  wide  fabrics  in  a 
50/50  blend  of  cotton  and  polyester. 
Meadow  Song  is  Warner's  way  of 
saying,  "Welcome  Home."  We  think 
you'll  want  to  make  it  yours.  See 
the  complete  collection  through 
interior  designers  or  decorating 
departments. 

The  Warner  Company 

108  S.  Desplaines,  Chicago,  II  60606 

Showroom: 

6-134  The  Merchandise  Mart, 

Chicago,  IL  60654 


All  the  beautiful  things 
happening  to  walls  are  by 


Warner 

Well lcovpn ri0s  rinrl  Frjhrir*^ 

ihown  here:  Stripe  No.  WBD  802 1 ;  Border  No.  WBD  800 1 ;  Dado  No.  WBD  803 1 ;  Fabric  No.  FBD  80 1 1 . 
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Available  through  interior  designers  and  decorating  departments. 


THE  HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  US.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

Introducing  Carambola  in  St.  Croix.  A  1,000-acre,  luxury  commu- 
nity where  every  homesite  and  villa  fronts,  or  overlooks,  the  Caribbean  or 
a  Robert  Trent  Jones  golf  course.  And  where  every  resident  can  enjoy  a 
Cliff  Drysdale  Tennis  Center,  a  beach  club,  a  unique  pool  designed  within 
sugar  mill  ruins,  and  even  Carambolas  Rockresort  hotel.  All  amid  a  breezy 
climate  which  is  gentle  year-round.  For  more  information,  simply  return 
the  coupon  or  call  1-800-323-7241.  And  then  experience  the  height  of 
Caribbean  living.  Homesites  from  $60,000.  Villas  from  §220,000. 


Vim. 


Address . 


City. 


State . 


Zip. 


caRaMBOLa^r 

St.  Croix,  U.S.V1.  mm 


Mail  to  Carambola,  P.O  Box  "18.  Kingshill  ,St  Croix,  U.S.V.l  O08S0 

obtain  [lie  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything  No  Federal 

agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any.  of  this  property   i  198"  Sands  Investments,  Inc. 


Train  At  Home  For  A 
Career  as  An  Interior  Decorator. 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-learn'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


She 


lour  Future  in 


lour  future  in       a 
Interior  Decorating  4-1 


field  School  of  Interior  Design 

for  beautiful  free  catalog, 

call  (800)  526-5000  or  mail  coupon, 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dep't.HG127,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
□  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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VDDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE 


(Continued  from  page  160)  boundaries. 

O'Keeffe  was  among  the  first  ab- 
stract artists  in  the  world,  yet  she  basi- 
cally painted  what  she  saw  before  her. 
Transforming  the  external  world 
through  her  own  artistic  vision  she 
interpreted  realistic  images  in  such  a 
simple  way  that  they  could  appear 
abstract.  She  might  refine  or  idealize  a 
shape  like  a  bird's  wing  until  it  was  a 
simple  V,  but  her  vision  was  essentially 
concrete  and  based  on  experience. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  small 
paintings  in  which  all  superfluous  de- 
tail is  eliminated.  Abstract  qualities  of 
form  are  emphasized,  and  the  general 
is  exaggerated.  Her  clamshell  or  iris  or 
poppy  seems  not  to  be  any  specific  ob- 
ject but  an  image  of  the  essence  of  shell 
or  flower. 

O'Keeffe  deliberately  chose  to  paint 
the  most  modest  subjects  and  to  give 
them  significance.  All  of  nature  down 
to  a  piece  of  seaweed  washed  ashore  by 
the  tide  was  something  special  to  her. 
By  painting  the  humblest  forms  of  life 
she  expressed  an  essentially  religious 
vision  of  nature  as  a  sacred  creation, 
greater  than  mankind  and  human 
works.  In  a  letter  written  to  playwright 
Sherwood  Anderson,  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  current  O'Keeffe  ret- 
rospective at  the  National  Gallery,  she 
wrote,  "I  feel  that  a  real  living  form  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  individual's 
effort  to  create  the  living  thing  out  of 
the  adventure  of  his  spirit  into  the 
unknown — where  it  has  experienced 
something — felt  something — it  has  not 
understood — and  from  that  experi- 
ence comes  the  desire  to  make  the  un- 
known— known . ' ' 

O'Keeffe's  highly  original  vision  has 
its  origins  in  her  special  way  of  seeing. 
Her  eyesight  had  apparently  been 
threatened  in  her  childhood  years  by  a 
serious  case  of  typhoid.  Because  of  this 
experience,  she  was  conscious  of  the 
value  of  seeing  clearly.  In  addition  to 
working  to  have  sharp  vision,  she  also 
fought  to  maintain  clarity  of  thought; 
both  exercises  are  expressed  in  the 
unequivocally  precise  style  of  her 
painting.  Getting  people  to  notice 
something  small  that  could  have  es- 
caped them  in  a  world  obsessed  with 
bigness  became  her  challenge.  In  a 
way,  it  was  a  metaphor  for  getting  at- 
tention denied  woman  artists  of  her 
time  for  her  fragile  but  sturdy  self. 

According  to  Juan  Hamilton,  her  as- 
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,tant  and  companion  for  the  last  thir- 

en  years  of  her  life,  "There  was  a 

rectness  and  simplicity  in  her  world, 

br  way  of  thinking.  .  .  .She  took 

ings  as  they  were,  not  as  they  could 

we  been."  This  acceptance  of  reality, 

reverence  for  simple  things  as  they 

e,  is  a  basic  spiritual  idea  common  to 

jth  Eastern  and  Western  religions. 

lthough  O'Keeffe  would  never  have 

aimed  to  have  been  a  mystic,  it  is  dif- 

cult  to  interpret  her  vision  of  the 

orld — and  it  is  a  vision — any  other 

ay.  One  explanation  of  her  small 

aintings  is  that  they  are  a  spiritual  ex- 

rcise  inspired  by  the  Zen  meditation 

ractice  of  imagining  a  small  object  as 

)mething  very  large.  Altering  scale 

lentally  is  a  means  of  disciplining  the 

lind. 

O'Keeffe's  small  paintings  also  par- 

lel  some  of  Stieglitz's  photographs 

lat  were  no  more  than  postcard  size 

et  monumental  in  effect.  In  February 

924  she  wrote,  once  again  to  Sher- 

/ood  Anderson,  of  Stieglitz's  photo- 

raphs  of  sky,  which  were  shown  that 
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Yellow  Calla,  1926,  is  9  %  by  12  V,  inches 

year — coincidentally,  the  year  they 
were  married — at  the  same  time  as  her 
paintings  at  the  Anderson  Galleries: 
"His  prints  of  this  year  are  all  four  by 
five  inches  all  of  the  sky,"  she  observed 
admiringly.  "...  He  has  done  with  the 
sky  something  similar  to  what  I  had 
done  with  color  before.  .  .done  con- 
sciously something  that  I  did  mostly 
unconsciously — and  it  is  amazing  to 
see  how  he  has  done  it  out  of  the  sky 
with  the  camera." 

Perhaps  the  uniqueness  of 
O'Keeffe's  small  paintings  is  best 


summed  up  by  curator  Jack  Cowart, 
who  with  Juan  Hamilton  selected  the 
works  for  the  exhibition  now  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  Cowart  feels  that 
O'Keeffe's  work  remains  memorable 
because  her  relationship  to  the  visible 
world  was  so  intense,  in  fact,  ecstatic. 
Referring  to  her  small  paintings  as 
"jewel-like,"  Cowart  considers  them 
among  her  best  and  most  striking,  ad- 
miring the  "emphatic  color,  composi- 
tion, clean  conception  and  visible  signs 
of  execution — the  trace  of  her  brush, 
the  delicate  ridges  of  pigment."  It  is 
paradoxically  in  these  miniature  gems 
that  the  artist  who  often  effaced  the 
signs  of  her  own  hand  in  a  style  so 
anonymous  it  has  been  described  as 
"immaculate"  leaves  the  most  intimate 
and  indelible  traces  of  herself,  ci 


The  O'Keeffe  centennial  exhibition  is  at  the 
National  Ciallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  I)  C  , 
through  February  21.  1988  It  then  travels  to 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (Mar  5-June  19, 
1 988),  the  Dallas  Museum  of  A  rt  (July  3 1-Oct. 
16,  1988),  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  (Nov.  19,  1988-Feb.  5,  1989). 


Jur  Meals  Come  CompleteWith 
omplimeniary  sparkling  wcter. 


For  those  with  a  thirst  for  the  excep- 
tional;, The  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club 
offers  Five  Stars;  Five  Diamonds  and  one 
dazzling  experience  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

From  the  sophisticated  Boca  Beach 
Club,  to  the  magnificent  Tower,  to  the 
celebrated  Cloister  palace7  every  facet  ex- 
udes a  rare  and  gracious  charm. 

Write  P.O.  Box  225,  Boca  Raton;  FL 
33429;  see  your  travel  agent  or  call  toll 
free  800-327-0101.  And  drink  in  the 
splendor  of  the  most  refreshing  resort  in 
all  the  world. 


The  Boca  Raton 

Hotel  and  Club 

Quite  Simi'lyTHe  Best 


Home  Desert  Dry? 


It's  hard  to  believe  but  it's  true.  If  you're  heating 

your  home  without  a  humidifier,  you'd  be  better  off 

living  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  where  the  humidity  level 

is  twice  as  high  as  your  non-humidified  home. 

Fortunately,  an  Aprilaire*  humidifier  can  provide 
the  humidity  your  thirsty  home  needs.  Aprilaire 

eliminates  the  parched  air  in  your  home  or 
condominium  which  causes  itchy  skin,  a  scratchy 
throat,  static  electricity  and  other  irritations.  And 
as  the  added  moisture  makes  you  feel  more  com- 
fortable, it  also  protects  your  home  and  furnishings 
from  the  damages  caused  by  air  that  is  too  dry. 

You  can  begin  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  Aprilaire 

humidifier  in  your  home  no  matter  what  type  of 

heating  system  you  have.  To  change  your  home's 

desert  dry  environment  to  a  spring-like  freshness, 

have  your  heating  and  air  conditioning  contractor 

install  an  Aprilaire  humidifier  today. 

For  more  information  send  for  our  free  Humidification 

Facts  Booklet.  Or  call  toll  free  1  800  356-9652 

(in  Wl  call  608  257-8801). 
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Research  Products  Corporation 
Dept.  HG  P.O.  Box  1467 
Madison,  Wl  53701 

Name: 


Address: 
City: 


State: 


Zip: 


Phone: 


Send  me Humidification  Facts  Booklet 

Name  of  nearest  Aprilaire  dealer 


QUINTA  DA  BACALHOA 


(Continued from  page  184)  negotiations  came  to  a  standstil 
A  year  went  by,  and  except  for  that  scarcely  perceptible  sur 
conscious  feeling  that  it  would  one  day  be  mine,  it  was  a] 
most  forgotten  and  nothing  further  happened.  .  .  .  But  I  di 
return  to  Portugal  the  following  winter .  .  .  and  on  two  oca 
sions .  .  .went  to  Bacalhoa  for  the  day.  Each  time  it  seeme 
lovelier  than  the  time  before  and  all  its  moods  were  charm 
ing."  Learning  that  the  son  of  the  owner  planned  to  restor 
the  place,  "I  felt  then  that  my  premonitions  of  ownershi] 
had  been  false,  but  was  not  deeply  disappointed  since  it  wa 
going  to  be  saved  and  restored  and  that  was  the  importan 
thing.  .  .  .Having  put  the  matter  out  of  mind,  I  was  jus 
about  to  start  by  motor  to  Gibraltar  on  my  way  back  a 
America,  when  suddenly  I  was  asked  by  the  owner  to  mak> 
an  offer  for  just  the  part  I  wanted — the  old  Quinta.  Before 
knew  it,  and  in  record  time  for  Portugal,  the  place  was  mine 
and  the  endless  deeds  and  translations  of  deeds  (all  writter 
in  longhand)  were  signed." 

When  Orlena  Scoville  encountered  Bacalhoa,  a  mere  2' 
years  of  abandonment  had  undone  much  of  what  400  year: 
of  continuous  occupation  had  kept  together.  In  1937  the  ba 
sic  walls  were  intact,  but  most  of  the  roof,  the  interior  rooms 
the  floors,  and  even  the  marble  arcades  were  in  ruins.  Pre: 
cious  tiles  were  heaped  where  they  had  fallen  on  the  ground 
and  some  had  been  appropriated  by  villagers  for  their  owr 
homes.  Its  decayed  condition  was  reversed,  thanks  to  the 
careful  and  professional  restoration  of  the  Quinta  based  on 
detailed  description  and  study  of  the  1890s  and  consulta 
tions  with  local  experts.  Erudite  and  determined,  Mrs.  Sco- 
ville  carried  out  her  restoration  with  the  patience  of  ar 
archaeologist,  piecing  together  the  fabric  of  the  house  and 
garden  and  in  so  doing  earning  the  respect  of  the  Portuguese 
and  latter-day  preservationists. 

The  palace  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  L,  on  two 
floors  only,  with  towers  at  its  outer  corners.  The  residential 
part  of  the  palace  with  high  ceilings  and  full-length  windows 
is  confined  to  the  upper  floor.  The  ground  floor  houses 
kitchens,  storerooms,  wine  cellars,  and  servants  quarters.  A 
fine  outside  staircase  leads  from  the  courtyard  to  the  sec 
ond-floor  main  entrance  with  a  terra-cotta  bust  portraying 
Afonso  de  Albuquerque  in  a  niche  above  it. 

The  entrance  hall  is  spacious  and  well  proportioned,  aus- 
terely furnished  in  the  Portuguese  manner.  To  the  left  are 
two  large  bedrooms  en  suite,  the  library,  and  the  west  loggia 
with  six  arches  of  multihued  local  marble  opening  onto  the 
formal  box  garden  below. 

A  superb  feature  of  Bacalhoa — and  a  cornerstone  of  Mrs. 
Scoville's  fascination  with  it — is  the  decoration  both  inside 
and  out  with  azulejos  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. Every  room  of  the  palace  and  every  corner  of  the  garden 
has  tiles  with  designs  of  seemingly  inexhaustible  variety. 
Tiles  outline  windows  and  doors  and  form  dados.  The  west 
loggia  walls  are  covered  in  tiled  panels  depicting  river  gods, 
and  the  walls  of  the  large  staircase  to  the  main  entrance  are 
faced  with  very  old  polychrome  tiles  with  geometric  pat- 
terns, reminiscent  of  the  tilework  at  the  Alhambra.  Over 
seventy  different  tile  designs  are  catalogued  at  Bacalhoa. 

Azulejos  are  used  throughout  the  garden.  As  Orlena  Sco- 
ville noted,  "We  soon  realized  what  a  veritable  museum  of 
faience  this  garden  is,  but  there  is  not  the  feeling  of  over- 
abundance and  the  trees  and  plants  and  flowers  soften  it  all. 
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Kitchen  Interior  Design 


Want  a  surprise?  SieMatic  has  turned  polyester  into  a  wonderful,  totally 
modern  idea  in  kitchen  interior  design. 

Captured  in  a  beautiful  instance  of  a  deep  gloss  surface  that  almost  glows 
on  its  own. 

Our  9009  PR.  It  has  just  the  right  look  for  modern  living. 

With  seamless  surfaces.  And  gently  rounded  edges  and  flowing  corners. 

Ask  your  interior  designer  or  architect  about  the  9009  PR  and  the  other 
SieMatic  kitchen  interior  designs  in  traditional,  contemporary  and  thoroughly 
modern  stylings. 
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elves  are  mel- 
no\  too  brilliant.  Most 
ire  in  allegretes,  boxes  for 
plants  built  along  the  walls  and  garden 
walks  and  these  are  tilled  with  carna- 
tions or  rambling  geraniums  allowed  to 
grow  very  large,  and  sometimes  even 
with  small  orange  or  lemon  trees." 

The  garden,  like  the  palace,  is  a  flow- 
ing sequence  of  well-proportioned 
spaces.  Nearest  the  house  is  a  fine  box 
parterre,  refurbished  by  Mrs.  Scoville, 
that  has  a  fountain  in  its  center.  A  long 
walkway  lined  with  tiled  seats  and 
brimming  with  climbing  roses,  gerani- 
ums, succulents,  and  seasonal  flowers 
leads  to  the  large  tank  or  pool — more 
than  thirty  meters  on  each  side — and 
its  pavilion.  The  interior  of  this  five- 
chambered  pavilion  is  sheathed  in  geo- 
metric and  figural  tiles,  including  a  tile 
composition  of  Suzanna  an d  the  Elders, 
bearing  the  date  1565.  This  is  the  old- 
est-dated Portuguese  tile  panel  in  exis- 
tence.  The  tank,  a  characteristic 
element  in  Portuguese  and  Islamic  gar- 


QUINTA  DA  BACALHOA 


den  design,  is  also  lined  with  azulejos. 
Tangerine  and  lemon  trees  border  the 
formal  garden,  which  is  raised  above 
the  rest  of  the  property.  Like  the  mel- 
on-shaped domes  of  the  Quinta,  the 
garden  suggests  a  strong  affinity  with 
the  Middle  East  in  the  use  of  terraces, 
walkways,  pools,  and  pavilions. 

Until  her  death  in  1967,  Orlena  Sco- 
ville tended  the  property  with  devotion 
and  intellect  At  that  point  her  grand- 
son, Thomas  Scoville,  took  over  the 
property  and  today  with  his  wife,  Cath- 
ryn,  and  their  two  young  daughters  is 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  respectful 
conservation.  Since  they  live  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Scovilles  rent  the 
property  for  much  of  the  year  to  vaca- 
tioning families  from  all  points  of  the 
world,  keeping  alive  the  livable  quality 
and  intimate  charm  that  first  appealed 
to  Mrs.  Scoville. 

The  one  major  change  that  Thomas 
Scoville  has  brought  to  the  Quinta  is 
the  reestablishment  of  a  vineyard  on  its 
grounds.  In  1976  he  planted  most  of 


the  Quinta  below  the  house  and  forma 
gardens  in  cabernet  sauvignon  ant 
merlot  grapes,  the  vines  of  Bordeau> 
rather  than  local  varieties.  In  surpris 
ingly  few  years  Quinta  da  Bacalhoij 
wine  has  become  one  of  the  finest 
wines  in  Portugal,  judged  more  than 
able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  best  pe 
tits  chateaux  of  Bordeaux  and  Califor- 
nia cabernets. 

The  Quinta  da  Bacalhoa,  a  "lovely 
half-caste  of  the  East  and  West,"  ac- 
cording to  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  has  giv- 
en pleasure  to  many  visitors  and 
owners  in  its  four  centuries  of  exis- 
tence. The  last  word  goes  to  Orlena 
Scoville,  reflecting  on  her  own  experi- 
ence: "It  is  not  always  mere  sentimen- 
tal twaddle  when  one  says  one  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  place.  That  is  what 
had  happened,  for  who  that  has  once 
seen  Bacalhoa  can  forget  its  soul  and  its 
intangible  spirit,  woven  of  color  with 
sounds  of  water,  scents  of  flowers,  and 
above  all  centuries  of  cherished  memo- 
ries. "□ 
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NAPOLEON'S  GRAND  DESIGNS 


(Continued  from  page  150)  rank,  and, 
understanding  both  how  to  please  the 
emperor  and  gratify  their  own  taste  for 
first-rate  porcelain,  they  ordered  a 
Sevres  service,  upon  which  Napoleon, 
as  a  gift,  added  a  series  of  especially  lav- 
ish plates  with  a  central  decoration  of 
flowers.  That  service  today  can  be  seen 
at  the  Munich  Residenz  and  is  proof 
that  in  his  capacity  as  a  salesman,  at 
least,  Napoleon  had  an  easy  job. 

As  the  imperial  court  grew  ever 
more  splendid  another  branch  of  the 
decorative  arts  prospered.  French  sil- 
versmiths had  always  been  renowned; 
now  Biennais  and  Odiot  took  up  the 
tradition,  and  orders  multiplied.  Of 
course,  Napoleon  commissioned  his 
own  services,  one  for  ceremonial  use, 
one  to  be  taken  on  campaign.  Vast  and 
spectacular  pieces  were  offered  to  him, 
on  various  occasions,  by  the  city  of  Par- 
is. And  in  addition,  the  Bonapartes  felt 
they  were  entitled  to  live  almost  as 
grandly  as  the  emperor  himself. 

It  thus  seemed  perfectly  natural  for 
his  sister  Pauline  to  redecorate  an  eigh- 
teenth-century mansion  on  the  rue  du 
Faubourg-Saint-Honore,  the  Hotel  de 


Charost  (today  the  residence  of  the 
British  ambassador).  The  beauty  of  the 
family,  and  highly  conscious  of  it,  she 
was  given  to  receiving  her  visitors  in 
the  nude,  particularly  if  they  were 
young,  male,  and  handsome.  And  since 
an  unveiled  princess  strolling  through 
the  salons  might  have  looked  more 
comical  than  sexy,  her  bedroom  be- 
came the  main  reception  area.  There, 
the  grand  bed,  topped  by  a  gilt  open- 
winged  eagle  was  swathed  in  gold-col- 
ored damask  and  looked  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  gigantic  ecrin,  while  the 
crimson  silk  on  the  walls  no  doubt  re- 
flected a  warm  pink  glow  on  Pauline's 
famously  white  skin. 

Napoleon's  brothers,  too,  came 
forth  with  large  orders.  Jerome,  for  in- 
stance, upon  being  made  king  of  West- 
phalia, a  new  state  created  just  for  him, 
ordered  himself  a  huge  vermeil  service 
from  Biennais  and  Odiot.  Its  more 
than  four  hundred  pieces  include  not 
only  plates  but  also  tureens,  epergnes, 
and  serving  dishes  of  every  kind,  all 
lavishly  decorated  with  Victories, 
Fames,  Glories,  and  a  variety  of  Neo- 
classical motifs  ranging  from  oak  or 


laurel  wreaths  to  dancing  figures  with, 
of  course,  a  great  abundance  of  eagles. 
The  forms  themselves  are  firmly  in- 
spired by  ancient  Rome.  This  service 
can  today  be  seen  in  full  at  the  Munich 
Residenz  because  it  was  purchased  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  empire  by  King  Maxi- 
milian I  of  Bavaria,  and  it  displays  both 
the  skill  and  splendor  expected  of 
French  silversmiths  and  the  firm  con- 
nections to  Roman  imperial  themes, 
which  were  not  only  decorative  but 
also,  and  emphatically,  political. 

Napoleon  considered  the  decorative 
arts  a  branch  of  his  commercial  poli- 
cies, but  he  felt  that  they  must  also 
serve  his  propaganda.  The  greatest  em- 
pire Europe  had  ever  seen  must  have  a 
style  worthy  of  its  achievements,  hence 
the  abundance  of  emblems  and  sym- 
bolic motifs.  Gold  and  crimson  bro- 
cade adorned  with  oak  and  laurel 
leaves  was  ordered  in  1806  and  so  was 
blue  damask  with  yellow  shields  and 
capital  Ns  in  which  again  oak  and  lau- 
rel, those  military  emblems,  are  inter- 
laced. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  another 
tradition  continued:  all  through  the 
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You  can  put  a  beautiful 
Homeflame  Gas  Fireplace... 

anyplace. 


he  Valor  Homeflame™  is  so 
asy  to  install,  you  can  have  the 
varmth  and  beauty  of  a  fireplace 
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ts  simple  to  operate,  too.  It  starts 

1  it  the  touch  of  a  button. 

The  Homeflame  uses  only  gas 
ind  permanent  ceramic  logs  to 
produce  a  natural  flame— 
vithout  wood,  without  mess. 


And  with  either  natural  or  LP  gas, 
it's  three  times  more  efficient  than  a 
wood-burning  fireplace  and  costs 
just  pennies  per  hour  to  operate. 

The  Homeflame  is  available 
in  traditional  and  contemporary 
models  that  will  beautifully 
complement  any  decor. 

For  more  information  or  the 
name  of  the  Valor  dealer  nearest 
you,  please  call  us  at  1-800- 
654-8534  or  615-822-8700,  or 
write:  Valor,  Inc.,  PQ  Box  1629, 
Hendersonville,TN  37077 
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[orned  porcelain  and 
ide  with  which  Marie 
tte  would  have  found  herself 
quite  at  home.  That,  no  doubt,  is  partly 
because  both  Josephine  and  her  suc- 
cessor, the  archduchess  Marie  Louise, 
were  fond  of  flowers.  And  Napoleon 
was  perfectly  content  with  nonpolitical 
motifs  as  long  as  French  products  pre- 
vailed. 

That  the  decor  of  the  Bavarian 
Sevres  service,  made  in  1805,  should 
thus  be  strikingly  close  to  that  of  an 
1811  silk  fabric — both  have  thick  bor- 
ders of  highly  colored  daisies — is  less 
surprising  than  their  almost  Victorian 
assertiveness.  Both  in  the  decorative 
arts  and  in  the  fine  arts  the  emphatic 
and  often  heavy  look  we  normally  asso- 
ciate with  the  mid  century  clearly  be- 
gins during  the  empire.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  enormously  delicate  and  re- 
fined fabrics  were  being  ordered. 

One  such  commission  begun  in 
1811  was  finished  just  as  the  empire 
was  collapsing,  and  thus  never  used. 
Today  the  whole  order  is  stored,  intact 


and  in  pristine  condition,  in  the  Mobi- 
lier  National,  Paris.  It  was,  without 
question,  the  star  attraction  in  New 
York's  Fashion  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy's splendid  1983  "Silks  from  the  Pal- 
aces of  Napoleon"  exhibition. 
Ordered  for  a  room  of  the  empress's 
petits  appartements  at  Versailles,  it  con- 
sists of  huge  panels  ten  feet  high  and 
fifteen  feet  wide  with  a  separate  deco- 
rative border  on  the  bottom.  On  a 
heavy  white-satin  ground  we  see  multi- 
colored flowers,  glowing  birds  of  para- 
dise, antique  vases,  lush  bouquets, 
multicolored  butterflies,  woven  bas- 
kets, and  garlands  of  flowers.  Both  size 
and  quality  are  unrivaled,  and  the  over- 
all effect  is  nothing  short  of  magical. 

In  the  end,  though,  fabrics,  porce- 
lain, and  silver  could  stand  on  their 
own.  It  was  typical  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  continued  to  be 
sought  after  the  end  of  the  empire  that 
all  successive  French  heads  of  state — 
kings,  emperor,  and  presidents — con- 
tinued to  draw  on  the  vast  reserves 
stored  in  the  Mobilier  National.  As  for 
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the  exact  degree  of  importance  of  L  . 
ons  silk,  it  was  perhaps  most  visib  t 
demonstrated  on  two  occasions,  tl 
first  in  1814,  the  second  a  year  late 
After  Napoleon  fell,  he  was  replaced 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  by  Lou 
XVIII,  Louis  XVI's  brother,  wr 
knew  quality  when  he  saw  it.  Instead 
changing  the  decor,  he  simply  ordere 
that  all  the  bees  (a  symbol  of  the  en 
pire)  and  the  crowned  Ns  be  covere 
with  applique  fleur-de-lis  and  Ls.  The 
in  1815,  Napoleon,  having  escape 
from  Elba,  returned  to  Paris.  When  b 
reentered  the  Tuileries  carried  by 
frenzied  crowd,  he  was  greeted  by 
distinctly  odd  spectacle:  their  back 
firmly  turned  to  him,  the  wives  of  h 
marshals,  ministers,  and  courtiers  wet 
picking  at  the  walls  and  carpets  wit 
embroidery  scissors.  Soon,  howevei 
he  understood,  as  the  bees  and  the  in 
perial  Ns  reappeared  from  beneat. 
their  recent  cover-up.  It  could  hardl 
be  clearer:  conquerors  come  and  gt 
but  the  silks  of  Lyons  never  cease  I 
triumph.  □  Editor:  Babs  Simpso. 
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A  SPONTANEOUS 
CHARM 


(Continued  from  page  132)  dissement' 
rue  Cortambert  only  five  years  ago,  one 
has  the  impression  that  successive  gen 
erations  of  family  have  lived  there  sine 
the  first  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1830 
As  with  all  their  residences  in  the  past 
the  Halards  wanted  this  house  to  fee 
like  a  maison  de  province,  "that  is  tc 
say,  houses  that  have  lived,  that  are  be 
yond  fashion — not  formal,  but  warm 
where  you  feel  the  passage  of  time,  th< 
foregone  generations,  and  the  soul  o 
the  people  who  live  there. "  Who  bettei 
to  capture  this  atmosphere  than  theii 
photographer  son,  Franqois. 

The  toile  de  Jouy  that  the  Halard; 
chose  for  the  living-room  walls,  drap 
eries,  and  sofas  evokes  the  feeling  o: 
une  mode  eternelle.  "It  comes,  it  goes 
it  always  comes  back.  It  is  also  the  per 
feet  background  for  the  abstract  art  wt 
have,"  she  says,  looking  up  at  two  fine 
oils  by  Kupka  hanging  next  to  a  Eu- 
gene Carriere  over  the  marble  fire- 
place. 

Vital  to  Michelle  Halard's  composi- 
tions is  fabric.  "I  love  using  fabric  in 
decoration  because  it  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  only  truly  mobile 


>  ement.  You  can't  change  furnishings 

/ery  day,  but  look  what  you  can  do 

:  ith  tablecloths,  bedspreads,  and 

■'-  leets."  In  the  same  spirit  of  quick 

■'■  lange,  most  of  the  Yves  Halard  sofas 

■e  sold  with  two  or  three  slipcovers — 

i  different  fabrics.  Called  la  star  du 

■'•  mape  by  the  French  press,  Michelle 

'  lalard  started  the  slipcover  craze  that 

1  it  France  three  years  ago.  Not  tight- 

tting,  always  ample,  and  attached 

Ol  Kith  ties  along  the  seams,  the  slipcov- 

i  rs  are  child's  play  to  put  on.  Michelle 

lalard  likes  to  keep  things  moving. 

he  redoes  rooms  all  the  time,  simply 

inning  new  material  over  the  old  to 

!<j  se  how  she  likes  the  "newborns"  in 

■  a  me  collection.  Material  on  walls  allows 

i  reater  flexibility  of  decor.  "We  love 

l  hanging  rooms  and  constantly  move 

e  >ur  paintings  around.  Nail  marks  nev- 

■U  |r  show  on  a  fabric  wall  since  fabric  is 

:  iiuch  less  fragile  than  paint.  Even 

1  mthroom  walls  should  be  fabric-cov- 

i  rred  and  hung  with  paintings  just  like 

>ther  rooms.  Tiles  are  so  cold,  don't 

'ou  think?"  □ 
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Columns  mark  hallway  to  bedrooms 

(Continued  from  page  144)  been 
crossed  with  those  of  Manon  Lescaut. 
But  in  Saladino's  imagination  lurk  vi- 
sions of  real  models — Burlington's 
Chiswick  House,  Jefferson's  Monticel- 
lo,  and  the  Palazzo  Farnese.  Still,  my 
favorite  is  the  Temple  at  Karnak,"  Sa- 
ladino  confesses.  "I  crave  that  sense  of 
ceremony  those  spaces  convey." 

Crossing  to  the  spiral  stair  he  de- 
signed to  hang  suspended  over  an  up- 
turned block  of  stone,  he  simply  says, 
"Herculaneum."  Upstairs  the  sense  of 
the  past  still  reverberates,  with  oc- 
casional echoes  of  the  House  of  the 


Orchard  in  Pompeii.  An  eighteenth- 
century  American  overdoor  between  the 
master  bedroom  and  the  dressing  room 
is  poised  within  a  Saladino-designed 
door  frame  based  on  the  Pazzi  Chapel. 

Often  surfaces  such  as  ceilings  and 
walls  are  lacquered  to  a  luminous 
sheen.  In  some  places,  such  as  in  the 
dining  room,  walls  are  also  covered  in 
softly  gleaming  silk  taffeta  and  Fortuny 
panels.  "This  apartment  is  Minimal- 
ist actually,"  Saladino  offers,  "but  it 
has  a  richness  from  the  past  overlaid 
onto  it  by  voluptuous  fabrics  and  sur- 
faces." His  attention  to  finish  and  color 
virtually  turns  all  the  planes  of  the 
"box"  into  effulgent  canvases  in  which 
the  furniture  arrangements  become 
three-dimensional  still  lifes.  This 
painterly  approach  (betraying  Sala- 
dino's earlier  days  as  an  art  student) 
dramatizes  the  setting  formed  by  the 
differently  scaled  architectural  ele- 
ments and  fragments.  Saladino  sums 
up:  "I  don't  often  like  the  way  reality 
presents  itself.  I  would  rather  choreo- 
graph it . "  n  Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 


Tiffany  Mermaid  In  Stained  Glass 

by  Edward  Olsen/Curator,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago 
The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  invites  you  to  enjoy  an  authorized 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  world's  great  stained  glass  treasures,  The  Mermaid 
by  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany.  The  Mermaid,  from  our  Grainger  Hall  of  Gems, 
is  truly  a  masterpiece  to  behold.  When  you  are  in  Chicago,  please  allow  time 
to  see  the  original  window.  It  is  a  breathtakingly  beautiful  portrayal  of  one 
of  the  most  intriguing  creatures  of  mythology.  •  See  the  mermaid  poised 
gracefully  beneath  the  surface.  Her  body  shimmers  with  iridescent  hues  of 
greens  and  blues.  Above  her,  a  curious  goldfish  swims  lazily  by.  -  Artists  of 
the  Stained  Glass  Guild,  who  make  the  world's  finest  museum-quality 
stained  glass,  have  created  this  reproduction  for  your  enjoyment.  After 
hundreds  of  hours  of  preparation,  they  apply  17  individual  layers  of  color 
to  richly  textured  cathedral  glass.  Then  they  fire  it  numerous  times  in  a  red 
hot  kiln,  fusing  the  paints  permanently  with  the  glass.  The  colors  will  never 
fade.  Never!  *  After  many  inspections,  Guild  artists  mount  the  stained  glass 
in  an  elegant  handcrafted  wooden  frame  decorated  in  black  and  gold.  A 
brass  easel  is  included  for  tabletop  display.  A  brass  chain  is  also  included  for 
hanging  in  a  window.  Either  way,  Tiffany's  magical  vision  comes  to  life, 
enchanting  you  with  her  beauty,  inviting  you  with  her  mystery. 

□  Please  send Stained  Glass  Mermaid  Tableau(x)  by  Tiffany  from  the 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  including  brass  chain  and  brass  easel. 
$125  plus  $4  for  shipping,  or  four  payments  of  $32.25  each,  including 
shipping  and  insurance.  (Add  $25  for  air  freight.)  I  may  return  the  tableau 
within  30  days  for  a  full  refund  if  not  completely  satisfied.  Dept  G1 1 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


□  Check  enclosed  for  $ 

□  Charge  payment  of  $ 
No 


to: Visa 


MasterCard Am.  Exp. 

Exp 


Virginia  residents  please  add  4.5%  ($5.63)  sales  lax. 

The  Stained  GldSS  Cllild,  a  division  of  the  United  States  Historical  Society? 


The  Mermaid  by  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Actual  size  10"  x  17"        First  &  Main  Streets  •  Richmond,  VA  23219  .Call  toll-free:  (800)  446-7968,  in  VA:  (804)  648-4736 
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